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CHAPTER   I. 

LORD  MELBOURNE'S  MINISTRY,  May  12,  1835. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Lord  Chancellor, 


President  of  the  Council, 

lord  Privy  Seal, 

Chancellor  of  the  Excheqtier, 

Home  Secretary, 

Colonial  Secretary,  . 

Foreign  Secretary,    . 

Secretary  at  War,     , 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 

Postmaster-General, 


IRELAND. 


Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Chancellor, 
Chief  Secretary, 


The  following  changes  took  place  in  1839 : 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Home  Secretary, 

Colonial  Secretary,   . 

Secretary  at  War, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,     . 


Lord  Melbourne. 

Lord    Cottenham,  January  1836 

(before  that  in  Commission). 
Lord  Lansdowne. 
Lord  Duncannon. 
Mr.  Spring  Rice. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Lord  Glenelg. 
Lord  Palmerston. 
Lord  Howick. 
Lord  Minto. 

Sir  John  Cam  Hobhoase. 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson. 
Lord  Holland. 
Lord  Lichfield. 


Lord  Mulgrave. 
Lord  Plunket. 
Lord  Morpeth. 


Mr.  Francis  Baring, 

Lord  Norman  by  (Lord  Mulgrave). 

Lord  John  RusselL 

Mr.  Babington  Macaulay. 

Mr.  Henry  Labouchere. 

Lord  Ebrington. 


aa 


H  of  Queervictor U  artier Tk     *  8"^'™"'*'"  ""d  the  acces- 

Vas  in  „i       .  f  remarkable  character.     The  Kinir   '"Hm 

M^teteTtKr"'^.:"  ''^  """^'^"'  ''^  entfusiaam  which 
J     attended  the  Eeform  Bill  was  fading  away ;  the  strife  of  parties 
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was  resuming  its  old  form.  The  Whigs,  to  whom,  as  the  accredited 
leaders  of  liberal  thought,  the  guidance  of  the  great  movement  had 
been  intrusted,  were  reaping  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  exaggerated  hopes 
that  they  hud  raised  but  could  not  fulfil.  Unable  to  free  themselves 
from  their  traditions  as  a  great  constitutional  party,  their  half- 
measures  satisfied  neither  the  ardent  desires  of  the  people  nor  the 
conservative  feelings  of  the  propertied  classes,  to  which  they  really 
belonged  ;  and  the  result  was  a  practical  annihilation  of  government, 
both  in  its  legislative  and  administrative  functions.  Such  strength 
as  the  Government  possessed  was  due  to  its  alliance  with  the  Radicals 
and  the  Irish.  At  the  head  of  the  Irish  members  was  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  so  many  of  them  were  either  personally  connected 
with  their  chief,  or  owed  their  seats  so  entirely  to  his  influence,  that 
they  were  commonly  spoken  of  by  the  opprobrious  title  of  "O'Connell's 
Tail."  But  the  Government,  as  far  at  least  as  its  head.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  its  more  important  members  were  concerned,  was  far 
from  being  Radical.  Even  Lord  John  Russell  was  less  advanced  in 
his  views  than  many  people  supposed.  It  had  been  proved  by  Peel's 
short  Ministry,  in  1835,  that  this  very  moderate  Government  was  at 
the  time  the  only  possible  one.  But  to  keep  its  place  it  had  to  pick 
its  way  cautiously  between  its  own  wishes  and  the  more  extreme 
objects  advocated  by  its  half  hostile  supporters,  the  Radicals  and 
the  Irish. 

Such  a  Government  is  of  necessity  weak.  Though  it  can  command 
The  consequent  a  majority  ou  vitid  points,  it  is  constantly  compelled  to 
weakneu  modifv  its  measures,  and  it  even  runs  the  risk  of  losing 

of  the  •'  '  .  .         .  ° 

oovemment.  them  if  it  offeuds  either  of  the  sections  on  which  its 
power  practically  depends.  In  its  personnel  there  was  still  further 
cause  of  weakness.  The  Premier  and  several  of  the  more  important 
ministers  were  in  the  Upper  House.  Nor  could  Lord  John  Russell 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Lower  House  pretend  to  rival  in  power  of 
debate  or  parliamentary  management  the  predominant  personality  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  supported  as  it  now  was  by  the  ability  of  Stanley 
and  Graham,  the  late  deserters  from  the  Liberal  camp.  But  Peel's 
predominance  affected  his  supporters  as  well  as  his  opponents. 
Understanding  the  impossibility  of  undoing  the  work  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  new  position.  Though  opposed  to 
Radical  and  hasty  reform,  he  accepted  not  only  the  constitutional 
changes  already  made,  but  even  the  position  that  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution  wise  and  measured  progress  was  desirable.  The 
skill  with  which  he  had  maintained  his  ground  during  his  short  tenure 


of  power  m  1835  had  obliged  even  the  unwavering  Tories  of  the  old 
school  to  accept  him  as  their  indispensable  leader.    Kicking  some- 
what  agamst  the  pricks,  they  as  yet  submissively  foUowed  him.     He 
thus  commanded  a  minority  consisting  of  men  of  both  extreme  and 
moderate  Tory  principles,  sufficiently  strong  to  oblige  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  very  careful  in  making  any  concessions  to  its  Radical 
supporters.     As  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  therefore  was  con- 
cerned,  the  vigour  of  the  Government  was  curtailed  on  both  sides 
Any  step  of  too  liberal  a  character  was  prevented  by  the  minority 
which,  from  its  liberal  propensities,  might  easily  draw   to  itself 
moderate  men  of  all  parties,  and  become  a  majority ;  any  measure 
not  sufficiently  pronounced  in  Liberalism  might  induce  the  Radicals 
to  withdraw  their  support,  and  the  ministerial  majority 
might  be  thus  destroyed.    But  the  real  efficiency  of  the   i^lSTomr 
Ministry  was  still  more  completely  nullified  by  the    ^^"^r^- 
balance  which  existed  between  the  two  Houses  of  Pariiament     In 
the  Upper  House  the  Opposition  commanded  a  certain  majority  so 
strong  m  numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  by  the  onlv 
method  the  Government  had  at  its  disposal,--the  creation  of  Peers 
It  was  only  on  the  good  sense  of  the  Lords,  and  their  probable  dread 
of  breaking  entirely  with  the  Commons,  that  any  hope  of  passing 
ministerial  measures  could  be  based.  *^         r        & 

Yet  the  circumstances  of  the  country  were  not  such  as  to  make  a 
deadlock  of  this  sort  at  all  desirable.     Many  questions   M«,^..t 
ot  supreme  importimce  were  pressing  for  settlement    <i"-tioL 
Affairs  in  Spain  were  in  a  most  critical  condition,  it   iTu^SS^Jnt 
seemed  as  though  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  support  he 
had  given  to  the  Queen's  faction  there,  was  likely  to  result  in  failure 
Ireland,  the  unceasing  difficulty  of  English  politics,  was  in  an  excited 

2fT.\  ^^\^''''''^    -^   ^^«  English  Chu;cli  was    serio"^ 
assaulted  by  the  Dissenters.     Canada  was  on  the  verge  of  rebellion 
And  a  financial  cris-.  was  shaking  the  credit  of  the  kingdom      The 

culZ"^  "nT.f  "''  '^"  P'^^'  "^  ^'^^^^  "°^^'  i*^  accumulated  diffi- 
culties. Of  three  great  Bills  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  the  Poor  Law' A 
not  one  had  passed  the  two  Houses.  On  a  Bill  for  changing  the 
character  of  Church  r^tes  the  Government  had  been  defeated  There 
TmZltr  ^'''^^''^  ^^  ^^«  ^li^i^tiy  extricating  itself  from  its 
mpotent  position  except  by  a  dissolution,  which  might  possibly  give 

act  the  obstruction  m  the  Lords.     But  there  was  no  ground  for  dis- 
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solution  ;  there  was  already  a  majority  for  Government  in  the  Com- 
mons ;  the  King  was  entirely  opposed  to  such  an  idea,  and  rejoiced 
at  the  difficulties  of  his  ministers,  and,  as  was  well  known,  would  at 
once  have  snatched  at  an  oflfer  of  resignation  on  their  part. 

The  death  of  the  King  (June  20,  1837),  and  the  accession  of  the 

young  Queen  Victoria,  rendering  a  new  Parliament  neces- 
death  of  the  sary,  Came  to  the  assistance  of  the  harassed  Whigs.  The 
^^*^"  elections  restored  them  to  power,  the  friendship  of  the 

Queen  removed  one  source  of  their  weakness,  and  they  were  able  to 
struggle  on  for  some  years  longer.  The  accession  of  Victoria  thus  forms 
no  epoch  in  our  history.  The  hands  of  the  Ministry  were  strengthened 
by  the  removal  of  the  hostility  of  the  Crown,  but,  with  this  exception, 
no  important  change  took  place  ;  the  government  was  continued  in 
the  same  hands,  upon  the  same  lines,  and  with  the  same  party  diffi- 
culties as  during  the  reign  of  her  predecessor. 
The  young  Queen  had  been  brought  up  in  considerable  retirement 

by  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  between  whom  and 

the  late  King  there  had  been  some  estrangement.  But 
June  20, 1837.  yomjg  as  shc  was,  she  at  once  displayed  a  propriety  and 
dignity  of  conduct  which  won  all  hearts,  and  appeared  to  be  of  the 
happiest  augury.  It  was  plain  that  she  would  want  little  more  than 
friendly  guidance  ;  and  that  guidance  Lord  Melbourne  was  well  fitted 
to  give  her.  He  surrounded  her  with  constant  and  watchful  care, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  wholly  disinterested,  and 
there  sprang  up  between  him  and  the  new  sovereign  a  mutual  respect 
and  affection  which  never  wavered.  At  the  same  time  the  political 
lessons  of  a  Whig  minister  could  not  fail  to  have  their  influence,  and 
to  conduce  largely  to  the  constitutional  character  which  has  marked 
the  reign. 

As  a  change  of  sovereigns  rendered  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 

within  six  months  necessary,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
scMion  postpone  for  future  consideration  all  the  great  measures 

completed.  before  the  House  on  which  difference  of  opinion  existed, 
and  to  proceed  with  those  only  which  seemed  at  once  important  and 
open  to  little  discussion.  Of  these  the  only  one  which  requires  men- 
tion was  an  Act  for  ameliorating  the  criminal  law  In  1833  a  Royal 
Commission  had  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing 
the  criminal  law  into  one  digest ;  and  in  1836  the  same  commissioners 
had  made  a  second  report  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of 
counsel  by  prisoners,  and  on  the  punishment  of  death.  Their  recom- 
mendations had  produced  in  the  preceding  session  a  Bill  allowing 


ACCESSION  OF  VICTORIA 


counsel  to  prisoners,  and  now  formed  the   basis  of  a  second  Bill 
abolishmg  capital  punishment,  except  for  the  following  offences- 
high  treason,  murder,  attempt  to  murder,  rape,  arson,  piracy,  burglary 
and  robbery,  If  attended  by  circumstances  tending  to  end;r,gerHfe: 

t^nt^h  "l-n  T'^l  ""  '^  ^'"'^^^  '^  ^^--  ''  ^b-  change 

that  the  Bill  passed  without  any  serious  opposition.     Having  com- 

p  eted  1  s  necessary  work  the  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  fate 
of  the  Mmistry  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  constituencies    ^ 
Fortified  with  the  favour  of  the  Queen-of  whirthey   "-CL. 
made,  perhaps  too  ostentatious  a  show-the  Ministers  were  successful 
in  securing  a  fair  majority  in  the  new  Parliament.     But  the  result  of 
the  elections  gave  no  proof  of  the  growth  of  Liberal  feeling  in  the 
country     Such  mcrease  of  strength  as  the  Government  acquired  arose 
rather  from  the  decrease  of  the  Radical  element  in  the'new  Hou  e 
than  from  any  dmimution  in  the  number  of  their  open  opponents. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  the  20th  of  November  for  a  short 
autumn  session.     The  Queen,  in  her  opening  speech,  was 
made  to  speak  with  gratification  of  external  peace  and   ^^^^  **' 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  to  point  out  as  the  main  sub-   '''"'•  ^'^^'' 
CaL       ^^«f  ^d^^ation  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  the  condition  of 
Canada  and  of  Ire  and,  suggesting  the  reintroduction  in  some  form  or 

rates  and  the  Bill  against  pluralities  disappeared  in  the  programme 
making  It  evident  that  the  minister,  felt  the  necessity  of  ke^eprZe' 

slVlL't  "^^^^^t-^r--^^-  opposition.     The  brief  autumn 
session  was  occupied  chiefly  with  the  settlement  of  the   Nettie,   t  , 
Civil  List.    Lord  Melbourne  took  a  liberal  view  of  the   ^^^l^^^. 
question  ;  there  was  no  parsimonious  curtailment  of  the  sum  allowed 

ncome  ofT  n"''  '''"  '""^  ^^'^"^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^-^ttee,  the 
ncome  of    he  Qiieen  was  fixed  at  ^470,000,  very  much  the  same  a. 

has^teLn'^^f  "^,^"^^^r'"'  "^'^^  ^^''  adjournment  was,  however, 
16  h  o    T^         "'"T-  ''  '^""  '"  ^"^^^-    I^  re-assembkd  on  the 
l^rs^hZ7' """^  ''"  "'''^'^"^  ^"^  ^'  '''''  «^^"Pi^^  ^i^h  Colonial 
I  LounH  1  r  'T  ^'  '^"'''  ^"^  ''^''^^  y^^^«'  fo^^^ed  the  battle- 

pund  for  party  strife.     The  difficulty  in  Canada  had   ^ 
been  of  long  standing,  but  at  this  mome'Lt  it  LTrt  ned   ^^T^ 

te  tVmenrw  T^f ''*    ?'  '^^^"^  "^«  °^*  ^^^^-^"^  -  English 

of  the    '  *  ^  ^''^  ''^'^  ^'^ '''  ^'^^'  '^  EngUnd  at  the  close 

the  great  war  m  1763,  and  the  questions  arising  were  somewhat 
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analogous  to  those  which  have  made  Ireland  a  constant  source  of 
trouble.    But  although  there  had  been  much  carelessness  and  mal- 
administration, England  could  not  in  this  case  accuse  itself  of  inten- 
tional repression  or  of  disregarding  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  for  as  early 
as  1774  (by  the  Quebec  Act),  on  the  representation  of  the  French  in- 
habitants, the  old  Canadian  law,  known  as  the  Custom  of  Paris,  was 
re-established  in  all  civil  cases,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  guaranteed.     But  Canada  had  not  been  conquered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  French  colonists  alone  ;  its  chief  value  lay  in 
the  outlet  it  afforded  to  the  superabundant  population  and  energy  of 
England.     It  was  not  possible  that  the  uneducated,  sedentary,  and 
contented  inhabitants  of  French  origin  should  amalgamate  well  with 
the  eager  and  enterprising  English  emigrant.     Their  characters  were 
absolutely  opposed,  and  the  education  which  they  had  received  through 
their  system    of   law  and  government  exaggerated  the  difference. 
Division  of  property  in  the  place  of  primogeniture,  the  despotic  rule 
of  the  French  Governor-General  and  Intendant,  and  of  a  Church 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  had  created  among  the  French 
population  a  character  which  formed  the  sharpest  contrast,  not  only  to 
that  of  the  Englishman  accustomed  to  see  self-government  at  home, 
and  to  look  for  a  still  further  development  of  it  in  his  colonial  settle- 
ment, but  also  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  development  of  a  country 
where  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  seemed  to  call  for  unlimited 
individual  energy.    Consequently  the  stream  of  immigration  had  swept 
beyond  the  French  settlements,  and  spread  itself  over  the  unoccupied 
country  more  to  the  westward. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  best  intentions,  Mr. 
pitf.  remedy.  Pi^t  had  introduced,  in  1791,  the  Quebec  Government 
iTM.  '     Bill      It  proposed  to  separate  the  English  from  the 

French  settlers,  and  to  establish  two  provinces,  known  as  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  The  error  of  the  proceeding  was  strongly 
pointed  out  by  Fox.  With  a  far  truer  insight  than  his  rival  into 
the  real  object  to  be  aimed  at,  he  urged  that  "the  most  desir- 
able circumstance  was  that  the  French  and  English  inhabitants  of 
Canada  should  unite  and  coalesce  as  it  were  into  one  body,  and 
that  the  different  distinctions  of  the  people  should  be  extinguished  for 
ever."  His  representations  were  in  vain,  the  division  was  carried 
out ;  the  races  were  thrown  into  inevitable  antagonism,  rendered  the 
more  marked  by  the  unfortunate  geographical  position  of  the  Upper 
Province,  cut  off  from  access  to  the  sea  by  the  unimproving  com- 
munity which  occupied  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.    But  the  Bill  went 


even  further.    With  that  curious  belief  in  the  universal  applicability  of 
their  own  constitution  which  characterises  English  statesmen,  Pitt,  in 
his  Bill,  proceeded  to  erect  in  each  Province  what  he  considered  a  close 
imitation  of  the  constitution  of  England.    Again,  no  doubt,  the  inten- 
tion was  excellent.    Yet,  looking  at  the  conditions  of  the  case,  the 
project  was  little  short  of  ridiculous.     In  Lower  Canada  the  House  of 
Assembly,  which  was  to  represent  the  House  of  Commons,  became 
filled  with  men  who  made  politics  their  business,  and  who,  instead 
of  representing,  created  the  opinions  of  their  constituents.     For  the 
French  Canadians,  unused  to  self-government,  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
such  among  them  (for  the  most  part  lawj^ers)  as  possessed  any  educa- 
tion, and  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  exercise  that  control  over  their 
representatives  which  is  necessary  for  the  true  working  of  a  constitu- 
tion like  that  of  England.     Nor  could  the  Legislative  Council,  which 
was  to  represent  the  House  of  Lords,  have  anything  but  a  forced  and 
unwholesome  existence.     Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  advantages  of 
an  aristocracy,  it  cannot  appear  to  be  an  act  of  political  wisdom 
suddenly  to  create  one  when  the  natural  materials  do  not  exist. 
There  was  nothing  at  all  in  Lower  Canada  to  represent  an  aristocracy! 
The  French  habit  of  division  of  property  precluded  the  possibility  of 
large  landowners.    An  aristocracy  of  wealth  had  not  yet  been  formed, 
and  any  superiority  in  that  respect  which  had  arisen  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  few  English  in  the  colony.     The  Legislative  Council  consisted 
therefore,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  of  English  placemen,  whose  interests 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  French  leaders  of  the 
Assembly.      The  Governor  was  to  represent  the  Crown,  and  his 
Executive  Council  might  be  regarded  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
Privy  CouncU,  or  the  Ministry.  But  the  very  nature  of  his  position  as 
an  agent  of  the  Imperial  Government  prevented  him  from  exercising 
any  of  the  real  powers  of  the  Crown,  while  the  necessity  of  main- 
taming  the  predominance  of  English  rule  seemed  to  preclude  the 
idea  of  making  the  Ministry  responsible  to  the  Assembly  in  the 
way  m  which  an  English  Ministry  is  responsible  to  the  Parliament. 
No  scheme  could  well  have  been  devised  more  certain  to  bring  into 
prommence  the  rivalry  of  race,  or  better  adapted,  by  the   Grievance,  of 
shadowy  forms  of  liberty  with  which  it  deluded  the   *»»•  coioniita. 
colony,  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  that  rivalry  under 
the  form  of  constitutional  dispute.    In  the  Upper  Colony  the  absence 
of  the  rivaby  of  race  mitigated  the  evUs.    There  it  was  the  difference 
of  constitutional  view,  bad  administration,  the  heaping  of  place  and 
mfluence  upon  a  small  class,  and  the  endowment  of  that  class  with  the 
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political  privileges  of  a  constitutional  aristocracy,  which  chiefly  pro- 
duced discord. 

In  Lower  Canada  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  (although  the  division 
of  races  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty)  there  was  also  abundant 
ground  for  constitutional  complaint.  The  grievances  of  the  colonists 
were  gradually  formulated  into  a  certain  number  of  distinct  demands. 
The  complete  command  of  the  appropriation  of  the  taxes,  certain 
portions  of  which  had  hitherto  been  applied,  without  the  cognisance 
of  the  Assembly,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  service  ;  the  change 
of  the  Legislative  Council  from  a  nominated  to  an  elected  body  ;  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Executive,  with  the  exception  of  the  Governor, 
to  the  Provincial  Parliament.  Such  were  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Canadian  malcontents.  To  these  were  added  complaints  as  to  the 
action  of  a  great  land  company  which  had  been  established  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  whose  interests  it  was 
believed  were  exclusively  English.  The  important  events  which  were 
taking  place  in  England,  the  predominant  interest  excited  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  changes  which  followed  it,  had  prevented  proper 
attention  being  given  to  the  Canadian  question,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Lord  Glenelg,  the  Colonial  Minister,  was  of  too  dilatory  a  char- 
acter to  handle  such  a  crisis  successfully.  In  1831  a  slight  concession 
had  been  made  to  the  colonists,  but  it  by  no  means  satisfied  them. 
They  still  continued  to  press  for  the  whole  of  their  programme,  and 
either  to  refuse  Bills  of  Supply,  or  to  draw  them  in  such  a  way  and 
with  such  conditions  that  the  Governor  thought  fit  to  reject  them. 
In  1835  a  change  of  Governors  was  determined  on.  IVIajor  Head 
H«w  oovernoM  (subsequently  Sir  Francis)  was  appointed  to  the  Upper 
ck«ford  and  Province  ;  Lord  Gosford,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
H«»d.  18SS.  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  Commission  of  Inquiry,  to 
the  Lower.  Lord  Gosford's  views  were  undoubtedly  conciliatory,  but 
he  took  with  him  instructions  which  compelled  him  practically 
to  refuse  the  colonial  demands.  Head,  a  man  of  eccentric  character, 
immediately  on  his  arrival  divulged  these  instructions,  which  were 
intended  to  be  kept  secret ;  the  consequence  was  the  rejection  of  all 
conciliation,  and  a  renewed  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly 
that  supplies  should  not  be  granted  unless  the  fundamental  changes 
which  they  required  in  the  Constitution  should  be  carried  out.  The 
consequent  deadlock,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  colonists 
(who  had  found  a  formidable  leader  in  Monsieur  Papineau,  a  well- 
educated  and  intelligent  man,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly), 
obliged  the  Ministry,  on  the  receipt,  in  March  1837,  of  the  report  of 
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the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  to  take  some  decided  action.  On  the 
17th  of  that  month  Lord  John  Russell  produced  a  series 
of  resolutions  on  which  a  Bill  was  to  be  based.  The  can»d»Biii. 
tone  of  his  speech  was  conciliatory,  and  the  existence  "•"^^'"• 
of  extensive  evils  was  allowed.  But  the  colonial  policy  of  England 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to 
support  an  arrangement  so  closely  resembling  complete  autonomy 
as  that  suggested  by  the  colonists.  The  resolutions  therefore  re- 
affirmed the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  Executive  to  be  respons- 
ible to  the  Colonial  Legislature,  or  the  Legislative  Council  to  be 
merely  elective  ;  and  proceeded  further  to  authorise  the  Governor, 
regardless  of  constitutional  forms,  to  pay  from  the  public  money  in 
his  hands  the  arrears  due  to  the  judicial  and  executive  officer^.  In 
fact,  while  allowing  that  the  colonists  were  partially  in  the  right,  the 
resolutions  refused  them  those  safeguards  which  they  required,  and 
amounted  to  a  distinct  rejection  of  their  demands. 

The  promulgation  of  these  resolutions,  and  the  Bill  which  accom- 
panied them,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Assembly  open  rebeuion. 
suspended  its  deliberations  till  it  could  judge  of  the  ^°^-  ^"'^• 
effect  of  the  reforms  announced.  The  Governor,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  the  Assembly,  by  thus  throwing  up  its  functions,  had 
virtually  abrogated  the  Constitution.  The  question  had  drifted 
beyond  the  range  of  Parliamentary  action  ;  both  parties,  openly  and 
secretly,  prepared  to  decide  it  by  force  of  arms.  Some  of  the  factious 
leaders  were  apprehended.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  the  apprehen- 
sion of  others,  especially  of  Papineau,  brought  about  an  actual 
collision.  As  a  military  effort  the  insurrection  was  insignificant. 
South  of  the  St.  Lawrence  it  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
victory  of  the  royal  troops  at  St.  Charles ;  and  in  the  north,  by 
the  victories  of  St.  Eustace  and  St.  Benoit,  Sir  John  Colborne,  the 
commander-in-chief,  completed  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents.  Nor 
were  their  efforts  in  the  Upper  Province  more  successful.  There 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  was  the  most  prominent  leader  ;  but  the  failure  of 
his  attack  upon  Toronto,  and  his  defeat  at  Montgomery's  Tavern, 
proved  the  hopelessness  of  his  cause.  The  conditions,  indeed,  of  the 
Upper  Province  were  such  that  the  danger  there  from  armed  insur- 
rection was  but  slight.  The  hostility  of  races  was  wanting,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  loyal  or  conservative  party  was  strong  ;  and  Major  Head, 
though  at  first  inclined  to  rule  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  had  speedily 
made  common  cause  with  the  small  and  compact  party  who  virtually 
monopolised  the  government.     But  there  existed  at  the  time  a  well- 
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grounded  feiir  that  the  citizens,  if  not  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  would  make  use  of  the  troubles  of  their  neighbours  to  attack 
Canada.  Party  hostility  between  the  Southern  or  slave-holding 
States  of  the  Union  and  the  Northern  abolitionists  ran  very  high. 
The  late  annexation  of  Texas  threatened  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
South  ;  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Northerners  would 
seek  compensation  by  a  corresponding  annexation  of  the  English 
Provinces.  Making  full  use  of  this  fear,  Head  was  enabled  to  dissolve 
the  hostile  Assembly,  and  to  collect  a  new  one  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  Government.  He  could  even  venture  upon  a  strange  course 
of  action,  which,  had  it  not  been  successful,  must  have  been  regarded 
as  highly  reprehensible.  Laying  down  as  an  axiom  that  in  civil  wars 
the  preponderance  must  be  moral  and  not  physical,  he  stripped  his 
province  of  troops,  sending  them  to  the  aid  of  the  Government  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  allowing  (apparently  without  any  attempt  at  pre- 
venting it)  the  insurrection  to  come  to  a  head,  awaited  it,  as  he  said, 
with  folded  arms.  The  experiment  proved  a  successful  one  ;  the 
loyalists  rallied  in  large  numbers  round  the  Government,  and  it  was 
by  the  native  forces  alone  that  Toronto  was  saved,  and  the  battle  of 
Montgomery's  Tavern  won.  Successful  though  he  had  been,  the 
wisdom— even  the  rightfulness— of  his  policy  was  open  to  question. 
It  might  well  be  asked  whether  he  had  not,  by  a  show  of  inactivity, 
really  produced  the  rebellion.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  view 
of  the  English  Ministry,  for  he  was  at  once  recalled.  Before  leaving 
the  country  he  received  addresses  from  the  Legislature,  expressing  its 
confidence  in  him.  As  these  Canadian  difficulties  form  a  starting- 
point  in  our  colonial  history,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  we  may 
gather  from  the  wording  of  these  addresses  that  the  idea  of  a  federa- 
tion of  all  the  States  of  British  America,  and  even  the  representation 
of  the  colonists  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  was  already  in  existence. 
The  insurrection,  foiled  in  Canada  itself,  assumed  a  different,  per- 
Danger  of  war  ^aps  morc  daugerous  character.  It  seemed  likely  that 
with  America.  \\^q  fgars  of  Sir  Fraucis  Head  would  be  realised.  The 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  swarmed  with  American 
sympathisers.  The  American  Government  appeared  but  lukewarm 
in  its  efforts  to  repress  them.  Supplies  and  artillery  were  almost 
openly  taken  from  the  State  arsenals,  and  a  frontier  war,  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  assailants  were  American  citizens,  was  carried  on. 
An  incident  in  this  irregular  contest  threatened  even  to  embroil 
England  with  the  United  States.  Navy  Island,  in  the  Niagara 
River,  was  occupied  by  the  Americans,  who  drew  their  supplies 
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from  the  mainland,  using  for  the  purpose  a  steamer  called  the  Caro- 
line. The  English  commander  seized  this  vessel,  set  fire  to  her,  and 
sent  her  in  flames  over  the  Niagara  Falls.  She  was  an  American 
ship,  and  had  been  seized  in  American  territory.  Fortunately  her 
character  was  too  cedent,  the  breaches  of  international  law  in  which 
she  had  been  engaged  too  flagrant  to  be  justified,  and  the  American 
Government  thought  it  prudent  to  raise  no  formal  complaint. 

When  the  news  of  the  Canadian  insurrection  was  laid  before  the 
hastily  summoned  Parliament  in  January  1838,  Lord  ^jj^y., 
John  Russell  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  a  measure  poaai. 
almost  unprecedented,  but  which,  in  its  principles,  ^*°' ""' 
seemed  to  commend  itself  to  all  parties.  The  Constitution  of  Canada 
was  to  be  suspended,  and  a  person  of  first-rate  importance,  endowed 
with  almost  unlimited  powers — with  the  double  title  of  Govemor-in- 
Chief  and  High  Commissioner — was  to  be  despatched  to  rule  during 
the  constitutional  interregnum,  and  to  devise  a  permanent  and  satis- 
factory Constitution  for  the  Provinces.  There  were,  undoubtedly, 
errors  in  the  form  of  the  Bill,  and  inevitable  complications  arising 
from  the  conflicting  powers  of  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Legislatures. 
Bent,  as  usual,  rather  on  party  victory  than  on  national  advantage, 
the  Opposition  made  the  most  of  these  weaknesses.  Peel  triumphantly 
obliged  Lord  John  Russell  entirely  to  withdraw  his  preamble,  and 
amendments  were  introduced  which  virtually  deprived  the  new 
Governor  of  that  unlimited  authority  which  was  probably  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  plan.  Though  vested  with  the  power  of  doing 
any  act  which  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  could  constitutionally 
do,  he  was  restricted  from  repealing  or  altering  any  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  or  any  Act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament  which 
had  in  any  way  modified  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It 
was  certainly  not  understood  at  the  time  how  far-reaching  that 
restriction  was. 

The  Commissioner  selected  was  Lord  Durham,  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties and  advanced  Liberal  views,  but  of  an  impulsive  and   «   , 
selt-assertmg  character.     He  took  with  him  two  men  well   out. 
fitted  to  assist  him,  Mr.  Charles  Buller  and  Mr.  Wakefield.   ^^  ""' 
He  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  understood  from  the  tone  of  Parliament 
before  he  started,  that  the  greatest  care  would  be  requisite  in  exer- 
cising his  powers,  and  that  those  powers  themselves  were  a  good  deal 
limited.    He  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  believed  that  he 
was  sent  out  as  dictator,  charged  with  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  settling  the  great  questions  at  issue  single-handed.     Immediately 
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on  his  arrival  the  treatment  of  the  political  prisoners  presented  itself 
as  a  difficulty.  To  try  them  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  would  have 
been  but  to  court  failure.  To  bring  them  to  justice  in  any  way  must 
have  entailed  a  severity  of  punishment  certain  to  thwart  the  success 
of  the  fair  and  conciliatory  measures  with  w)|ich  he  held  himself 
charged.  He  therefore  found  means  to  persuade  the  prisoners  to  con- 
fess their  guilt,  or  rather  to  acknowledge  their  participation  in  the 
late  rebellion.  With  the  aid  of  his  Special  Council  (which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  was  able  to  perform  any  act  for 
which  the  old  Legislative  Assembly  had  been  competent),  he  issued  an 
ordinance  banishing  from  the  country  those  prisoners  who  were  in  his 
power,  and  ordering  their  transportation  to  the  Bermudas.  A  list  of 
insurgent  leaders  who  had  escaped  to  America  was  added  to  those 
whom  he  thus  deported,  and  the  whole  were  forbidden  to  return  to  the 
Canadas,  under  pain  of  death,  till  leave  should  be  given  them  to  do  so. 
Lord  Durham  believed  that  in  this  way  he  had  cleared  the  ground  for 
the  work  he  had  to  do.  Without  failure  of  justice,  without  the  exer- 
cise of  vengeance,  without  attaching  to  a  political  crime  the  stigma  of 
criminal  punishment  (for  the  Bermudas  was  not  a  criminal  settle- 
ment), he  had  rid  himself,  for  the  time  being,  of  those  whose  influence 
would  have  interfered  with  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Unfor- 
tunately he  had  gone  beyond  his  powers.  It  was  clear,  at  all  events — 
and  he  himself  subsequently  allowed  it — that  he  had  no  power  to  in- 
sist upon  the  retention  of  his  prisoners  in  the  Bermudas,  which  lay 
entirely  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  It  was  also  open  to  great  question 
whether  the  creation  of  a  new  crime  punishable  by  death  did  not 
entirely  contravene  the  clause  which  had  forbidden  him  to  tamper 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  was  certain,  at  least, 
The  Opposition  that  a  powerful  Opposition — bent  on  employing  every 
Mc'^r'*  ^'  means  of  assaulting  and  hampering  the  Ministry,  would 
Aug  1838.  fasten  on  such  points,  and,  supporting  them  with  the 
cry  against  despotism  and  unconstitutional  government,  which  is 
always  listened  to  in  England — would  use  them  as  a  terrible  weapon. 
The  Government,  with  a  small  majority  in  one  House  only,  and  that 
majority  consisting  of  discordant  elements,  and  in  a  permanent 
minority  in  the  other  House,  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  assaults  made 
upon  it,  and  was  compelled  to  disallow  the  ordinance.  A  fresh  proof 
was  aflforded  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  nay,  impossibility,  of  employing 
with  success  the  ability  and  energy  of  a  single  man,  however  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  in  a  country  where  the  executive  is  paralysed 
by  party  interests  and  the  ties  of  constitutional  prejudice.      Thus 
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crossed  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  reforms.  Lord  Durham,  who  was 
wholly  deficient  in  that  patience  which  enables  a  man  to  sink  himself 
m  his  cause,  and  pursue  his  object  regardless  of  temporary  repulse,  at 
once  threw  up  his  office.     In  this  he  did  but  anticipate  his  reclll 
which  crossed  his  resignation  on  its  way  to  England.    His  retirement 
was  not  dignified.     He  thought  it  necessary  in  intimating  it  to  the 
Canadians  to  accompany  it  with  a  long  proclamation,  which  was  in 
f^ict  an  attack  upon  the  home  Government,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
people  against  its  authority.    The  feeling  which  it  excited  in  England 
was  such  that  the  Ti,ms  newspaper  allowed  itself  to  speak  of  him  aa 
the  Lord  H,gh  Seditioner."     But  the  interval  between  his  arrival 
and  his  resignation,  short  though  it  was,  had  been  by  no  means  wasted 
He  had  made  a  progress  through  the  country,  which,  though  perhaps 
too  ostentatious,  seems  to  have  aiforded  him  an  opportunity  of  learn- 

ZTm^vV^T  ''  ^''  ^'^^^^^  ^^"^^'  ^'^  someListance 
from  Mr  Wakefield,  he  prepared  a  report  on  the  condition  and  pro- 
spects of  Canada,  the  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overstate.     On 
Ins  return  he  was  greeted  by  the  extreme  Liberal  party  with  great 
enthusiasm  but  before  long  found  that  the  general  feeling  was  dis- 
approval of  what  he  had  done  ;  and  although  he  resumed  his  place  in 
Parliament,  he  had  practically  ruined  his  career,  and  two  years  after- 
wards he  died  still  in  the  prime  of  life.     Before  he  had  been  many 
weeks  m  England,  and  while  he  was  still  congratulating  himself  at 
meetings  which  were  held  in  his  favour  on  his  perfect  success  in  re- 
storing  peace  in  the  Colonies,  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection   Second  o«t 
arrived.     Sir  John  Colborne,  on  whom  the  care  of  the   »'"»''  ««p- 
Colonies  had  devolved,  and  who  subsequently  succeeded    '^Z^' 
to  the  vacant  governorship,  proved  himself  capable  of  ''°^-  ^^^ 
meeting  the  difficulty,  although  complicated  with  an  invasion  from 

fowerr/h'  Z''  ""  ^^^''  ""^^'^  "^  ^'  ^^«  ^ith  extmordinary 
po^  ers  the  colony  awaited  the  restitution  of  its  Constitution. 

leJsttnTT'''  '^  f'*  ""^^^''^  ^°^"^^^  ^^  P^^^^^^  -t  once  to 
le  s  at,on  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Durham's  report. 
But  th  pe^^^^l  Interests  connected  with  the  question,  the  weakness 
ndit^^^^  "'I  'P^'^'^'  ^^^^  '^  encountering  opposition, 

184^  B  f  tr  .^"".'^' ^^"  '°^'^  P^^^P^^^  '^^  «^'tl^^ent  till 
whlh  n  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  the  Governor,  without 

intp?  wl  '''''  ""  ^^^*  y^^^  ^o  *^^«  «o^«  definite  step.     In  the 

and  although  they  had  encountered  some  opposition,  there  seemed 
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upon  the  whole  to  be  sufficient  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  colony 
to  leave  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
render  legislation  possible.  A  new  Bill  was  therefore  introduced 
early  in  the  session,  and  passed  without  any  material  opposition  or 
amendment.   It  was  based  entirely  upon  the  recommenda- 

CknMA  Bill  -      »  111  1 

baaed  on  tions  of  Lord  Durham.     That  statesman  had  been  clear- 

m"^*T  '  sighted  enough  to  observe  that  it  was  not  the  form  or 

July  iMO.  principles  of  the  Constitution  which  were  the  real  griev- 

ance of  the  colonists,  but  that  the  mischief  lay  in  the  hostility  of  race, 
in  the  perversion  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  mal- 
administration, and  further,  in  the  extreme  ignorance  existing  among 
the  French  population.  He  therefore  advised  that  a  national,  as 
contrasted  with  a  local,  feeling  should  be  fostered  by  the  union  of  the 
two  Provinces  ;  that  the  principles  of  self-government  should  be  sup- 
ported by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Parliament  everything 
except  a  few  points  of  Imperial  interest ;  tbat,  a  Civil  List  being 
secured  for  the  maintenance  of  officials,  all  other  financial  questions 
should  be  left  to  the  Assembly  ;  that  the  Legislative  Council,  though 
still  consisting  of  nominees,  should  be  rendered  more  representative 
by  the  increase  of  its  numbers ;  and  that  the  Executive,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Governor,  should  be  responsible  to  the  local  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  political  life, 
he  recommended  the  introduction  of  a  good  form  of  municipal 
government.  The  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  July,  incorporated  these 
reforms,  with  the  exception  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers — which, 
however,  from  this  time  onwards  was  in  practice  always  admitted. 
There  was  thus  created  a  Government  as  nearly  as  possible  inde- 
pendent, with  the  eftect  that  the  Canadians  at  once  turned  their 
attention  to  their  own  improvement,  and  agitation  practically  ceased. 
Durham's  report,  in  fact,  laid  down  the  lines  which  have  been  con- 
sistently followed  in  the  government  of  our  Colonies,  and  set  on  foot 
a  system  to  which  we  probably  owe  the  maintenance  of  our  connection 
with  them.  The  restoration  of  the  Constitution  was  carried  out  with 
complete  success  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who  had  been  made 
Governor  of  Canada  in  August  1839. 

Next  to  the  violent  outbreak  in  Canada,  which  could  brook  no 
Ireland  the  delay,  the  state  of  Ireland  seemed  to  call  for  the  first 
victim  of  attention  of  Parliament.      The  part  played  by  Irish 

Government.  politics  in  later  English  history  has  been  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  the  centuries  of  neglect  and  misrule  to  which  that  country 
had  been  subjected.     It  has  been  a  constant  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Opposition,  a  constant  and  apparently  incurable  sore  in  every 
Administration.    That  it  is  the  victim  of  Party  Government  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  explain  the  evils  from  which  Ireland  sufi'ers.      It 
matters  not  whether  the  Government  is  inclmed  to  leniency  or 
to  coercion,  the  Opposition  has  at  once  adopted  the  opposite  line  of 
politics  ;  every  measure  has  been  thwarted  and  weakened,  or  delayed 
until  its  virtue  has  gone  out  of  it.     A  country  conquered,  and  prac- 
tically occupied  by  a  foreign  and  dominant  race,  torn  asunder  by  the 
most  violent  differences  of  religion,  with  a  population  whose  character 
and  habits  its  conqueror  could  scarcely  understand,  and  which  main- 
tamed  characteristics  of  an  earlier  and  more  barbarous  civilisation, 
presented  difficulties  which  it  would  have  required  the  united  liberal 
and  patriotic  efforts  of  aU  parties  to  bring  to  a  settlement.     Instead 
of  meetmg  with  any  such  large  and  generous  treatment,  the  interests 
of  the  country  have  been  again  and  again  selfishly  subordinated  to 
party  success ;  and  every  recognition  of  its  reasonable  demands  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  concession  wrung  from  the  Government  of 
the  day  under  the  influence  of  party  pressure.     Even  Fox,  whose 
wide  liberality  saw  what  was  the  necessity  of  the  case,  spoilt  his  noble 
advocacy  of  a  proper  treatment  of  the  country  by  speaking  of  it  under 
the  odious  word  concession,    "Concession,"  he  said,  "and  again  conces- 
sion."   It  appears  not  to  have  occurred,  even  to  his  large  mind,  that 
It  was  not  concession  which  was  wanted,  but  a  wise  and  just  GoVern- 
inent.     It  is  this  miserable  view,  fostering,  as  it  inevitably  does,  the 
Idea  that  everything  was  to  be  gained  by  outrage  and  clamour,  which 
has  prevented  any  happy  settlement  of  Irish  questions.      Of  the 
statesmen  of  importance  in  1837  Lord  Durham  alone  appears  to  have 
had  a  true  view  of  the  policy  which  should  have  been  pursued  in 
Ireland.     He  alone  seems  to  have  seen,  as  he  saw  in  Canada,  that  the 
anialgamation  of  races,  by  allowing  to  the  Irish  a  perfect  equality 
with  their  more  powerful  neighbour,  was  the  right  course  to  pursue. 
VV  ith  all  others  the  object  appeared  to  be  the  minimum  of  concession 
which  would  secure  tranquillity.     That  there  were  evils  to  be  cured 
no  one  denied  ;  but  while  the  LibenU  party  would  have  met  them  with 
very  considerable  measures  of  reform,  the  Conservatives  were  still 
de  ermined  to  govern  with  as  high  a  hand  as  was  at  all  consistent 
MitH  peace.     The  Ministers  were  more  especially  pledged  to  a  liberal 
course  by  the  support  which  O'Connell  and  his  Irish  friends  was 
attordmg  them  in  Parliament.     It  had  been  with  their  assistance  that 
the  Conservative  Government  in  1834  had  been  driven  to  resign  •  in 
the  present  close  balance  of  parties  it  was  their  support  which  alone 
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secured  the  Ministerial  majority.  Full  of  personal  dislike  for 
OConnell,  the  Conservatives  had  found  in  this  alliance  their  readiest 
weapon  for  assaulting  the  Ministry.  The  conciliatory  government  of 
Lord  Mulgrave  was  spoken  of  as  a  mere  truckling  to  the.  Irish 
liberator ;  the  ministers  were  constantly  charged  with  supporting,  on 
party  grounds,  the  great  Association  which  he  had  formed,  because 
they  believed  that  its  influence  would,  on  the  whole,  be  used  to  uphold 
their  policy.  The  Irish  Tories  and  Orangemen  filled  the  ears  of  the 
public  with  their  complaints  of  Government  partiality. 

Concession  to  Ireland  had  become  a  necessary  item  in  the  party 
procrramme  of  the  Liberals  ;  and  three  great  measures — 
partiei  to  settle  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Act ;  the  Irish  Tithe  Act,  directed  to 
iriih  queetioni.  ^j^^  allcviation  of  the  permanent  condition  of  disorder 
which  attended  the  collection  of  tithes  j  and  the  Irish  Municipal  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  to  the  Irish  many  of  the  advantages  of 
self-government  which  the  English  Municipal  Act  had  already 
secured  to  their  fellow-subjects — were  directed  severally  against  the 
crying  evils  which  formed  the  chief  complaints  of  Irish  patriots, 
the  devouring  plague  of  poverty  and  mendicancy,  the  anomalous 
supremacy  of  a  State  Church  of  the  minority,  and  the  sole  pre- 
dominance of  the  English  and  Protestant  party  in  local  government. 
Again  and  again,  though  with  much  opposition,  these  Bills  had  been 
got  through  the  Lower  House  only  to  be  rejected  by  the  sturdy  Con- 
servatives in  the  Lords.  But  Peel  and  his  friends  saw  clearly  enough 
that  the  Government  was  becoming  discredited,  and  that  before  long 
it  was  inevitable  that  they  would  be  recalled  to  power.  That  the 
much-disputed  Irish  measures  should  be  settled  before  that  day  arrived 
would  be  an  obvious  advantage  to  them.  Their  theory  of  Conserva- 
tism allowed  of  the  acceptance  of  what  had  been  done,  while  they 
would  have  avoided  the  responsibility  of  doing  it  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  were  naturally  disinclined  to  allow 
their  legislation  to  be  absolutely  thwarted,  and  were  eager,  in  some 
way  at  least,  to  redeem  their  pledge  to  Ireland.  Under  these  circum- 
stances thoughts  of  compromise  began  to  arise. 

Of  these  three  measures,  the  introduction  of  some  Poor  Law  offered 
Revision  of  ^^^  ^^^^*  ground  for  party  fight,  and  was  therefore  the 
the  Irish  first  to  be  produccd  ;  for  there  was  a  pretty  general  con- 

sensus that  something  must  be  done,  and  that  the  per- 
manent burden  of  relief  should  be  thrown  upon  the  owners  of  real 
property.  There  was,  indeed,  the  greatest  necessity  for  some  such 
measure.     A  Commission  had  reported  in  1836.  disclosing  a  terrible 


condition  of  poverty.    The  average  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
were  estimated  at  under  2s.  6d.  a  week,  as  contrasted  with  9s  or  10s 
which  were  the  average  wages  in  England.      This  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  state  of  the  population.     The  agricultural  labourers  in 
Ireland  were  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  fourteen  cultivated  acres—in 
England,  of  one  to  thirty-four.     Nor  was  the  produce  of  these  acres 
the  same  ;  while  in  England  it  was  estimated  that  an  acre  returned 
about  £4,  10s.,  in  Ireland,  the  average  produce  was  only  £2  10s 
The  insufficient  wage  was  eked  out  by  small  holdings;  nearly' one 
third  of  the  people  depended  only  upon  little  plots  around  their  cabins 
For  many  weeks  in  every  year  these  cottiers  could  not  draw  from 
their  land  even  a  sufficiency  of  potatoes.     They  crowded  over  to 
England  m  the  summer  months,  and  undersold  English  labour  in  all 
directions.     Mendicancy  was  universal,  and  not  considered  in  the 
smallest  degree  disgraceful.     The  Commissioners  by  whom  this  report 
was  issued,  including  among  their  numbers  Archbishop  Whately  and 
Archbishop  Murray,  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  of  Ireland,  were  men  on  whom  every  reliance  could  be 
placed.     Their  recommendations,  however,  seemed  wholly  inadequate 
The  amount  of  destitution  was  so  great,  the  income  of  Ireland  com^ 
paratively  so  small,  that  it  appeared  impossible  to  the  Commissioners 
to  lay  so  vast  a  burden  upon  it  as  the  complete  support  of  the  poor 
Ihey  wished,  therefore,  to  confine  parochial  relief  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and    to   those   physically  incapacitated   from   work       The 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the  principle  of  the 
J^nghsh  Poor  Law  might  be   fully  introduced  into  Ireland      In 
Its  amended  form    though  it  had  excited  considerable  discontent, 
It  had  on    he  whole  worked  well  in  England.     Mr.  Nicholls,  one 
of  the  English  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  was  sent  over  to  report 
in  a  SIX  weeks'  journey   (the    brevity  of  which   was 
frequently  aUeged  against  its  efficiency),  he   came   to   mSL°"^- 
veiy  definite  conclusions.     He   urged   the  division  of  "^•• 
Ireland  into  large  unions,  and  the  erection  in  each  of  a  workhouse 
He  recommended  that  destitution  should  form  the  claim  to  relief,  ani 
that  willingness  to  enter  the  workhouse  should  be  the  test  of  desti- 
tution.   In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  parochial  settlement,  which  the 

7wh  ch  w.^  '^     applK^tion  of  the  new  English  law,  the  working 
cf  which  was  to  be  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  English  Commissionera 

of  thp'?^  r^^^^-  ^T  ^''^  """''*  ^°  ^«^rti°^  ^hat  the  feeling 
the  Jnsh  was  in  favour  of  any  Bill  embodying  this  opinion ; 
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such  an  assertion  must  be  limited  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
O'Connell  was  a  truer  representative  of  the  real  popular  feeling, 
opporiuon  of  He  opposed  the  scheme,  both  on  economical  and  senti- 
o'conneu.  jneutal  grounds.     The  expenditure  on  supporting  the 

vast  mass  of  destitution  mudt  seriously  cripple  capital,  yet  it  was 
the  want  of  capital  which  caused  the  destitution  ;  the  remedy  made 
the  evil  worse.  He  even  urged  higher  economic  grounds,  and 
spoke  of  the  ruin  of  self-dependence  and  thrift  caused  by  such  a  Bill ; 
points  no  doubt  of  great  weight  and  cogency,  but  somewhat  inappli- 
cable to  a  people  with  whom  dependence  and  beggary  were  quite 
habitual.  His  sentimental  arguments  were  those  common  to  all 
opponents  of  organised  relief ;  the  closing  of  the  gates  of  charity,  the 
chilling  effect  which  must  be  produced  when  the  only  answer  to  be 
given  to  the  man  who  asked  for  help  was  "  Go  to  the  workhouse."  The 
Government  however  persisted  in  bringing  in  their  Bill  upon  the 
lines  recommended  by  Mr.  NichoUs,  and,  in  spite  of  the  high  author- 
ity of  the  Commissioners  of  1836,  in  spite  of  the  combined  opposition 
of  all  sections  of  the  Irish  members  (for  Mr.  Shaw,  the  leader  of  the 
«     ,     ««,      Orangemen,  loined  on  this  point  with  O'Connell),  they 

Poor  Law  BiU  ,    ,.  -       ^y  xt  •*         '        l 

pawed.  succeeded  m  carrying  the  measure.    Nor  was  it  seriously 

July  1838.  opposed  in  the  Upper  House,  and  it  became  law.     There 

is  some  reason  to  question  the  wisdom  of  inflicting,  in  all  its  strictness, 
the  English  Poor  Law  upon  a  country  such  as  Ireland,  where  the 
conditions  of  life  were  very  different.  The  rejection  of  all  outdoor 
relief  must  be  based  upon  the  supposition  that  work  is,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  found  by  every  one  who  desires  it.  This,  which  was  probably 
on  the  whole  true  of  England,  was  notoriously  untrue  of  Ireland. 
Again,  by  the  theory  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  relief  which  an  able-bodied 
man  can  claim  must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  shall  be  less  desirable  than 
even  the  lowest  form  of  self-earned  maintenance.  It  was  impossible 
in  Ireland  for  the  State  to  arrange  a  form  of  life  lower  than  that  led 
by  the  extreme  poor.  The  only  deterrent  element  in  the  Poor  Law 
scheme  was  the  incarceration  of  the  recipient  of  relief — very  irksome, 
no  doubt,  to  a  people  so  intolerant  of  restraint  as  the  Irish,  yet  not  to 
be  hastily  assumed  as  a  sufficiently  powerful  motive  to  keep  men  from 
the  workhouse.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  that  the  law 
should  be  successful,  unless  it  went  hand  in  hand,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  Lord  Devon,  with  other  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  class, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  large  public  works ;  the  iacrease,  by 
reclamation  of  waste  lands,  of  the  cultivable  area  of  the  country ;  and 
legislation   which  should  restrain  the  tendency  towards  inordinate 
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rents,  which  were  eating  up  whatever  little  capital  the  small  farmers 
might  possess. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  a  comfortable  triumph  to  have  forced 
the  Poor  Law  upon  an  unwilling  people.   But  the  Govern, 
ment  had,  at  all  events,  passed  its  measure  without  much  « to^thi^othel" 
serious    opposition    from    its  English    opponents.      It  **<>  i^«*»  Biii« 
remained  to  be  seen  how  the  other  two  Bills,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  last  five  years  had  become  the  rallying-points  of  party  fight,  could 
be  got  through  Parliament.     Language  had  however  been  used  by 
both  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Peel  as  early  as  the  year  1837, 
which  implied  the  desire  of  the  Conservatives  that  the  questions  at 
issue  should  be  brought  to  a  settlement ;  and  the  Government,  through 
Lord  John  Russell,  put  itself  into  communication  with  its  opponents 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  compromise.     It  was  found  that 
a  little  mutual  concession  would  render  an  arrangement  possible. 
Each  of  the  two  BiUs  had  in  it  a  point  round  which  the  opposition 
had  centred.    With  regard  to  the  Municipal  Bill  the  Conservatives 
had  shown  themselves  ready  to  confess   the  evils  of  the  existing 
system  (in  which  municipal  office  and  power  were  confined  to  a  very 
small  number  of  Protestant  townsmen),  and  had  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  assist  in  removing  them ;  but  they  regarded  the  substi- 
tution of  corporations  freely  elected  by  constituencies  with  a  low 
franchise  as  undesirable  and  dangerous  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 
They  preferred  some  form  of  nomination  which  would  virtually  have 
robbed  the  inhabitants  of  the  advantages  of  self-government.     In  the 
Tithe  Act  it  was  the  appropriation  clause,  and  the  resolutions  passed 
in  1835  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  any  surplus  arising  from  a  re- 
arrangement of  Church  property,  which  excited  their  anger.    Even 
many  moderate  Liberals  looked  with  some  displeasure  at  the  obstinacy 
of  their  leaders,  which  perpetuated  the  anarchy  and  disorder  arising 
from  the  collection  of  the  tithes,  and  thought  the  appropriation 
clause  might  well  be  dropped.     Under  these  circumstances  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at  that  no  opposition  should  be  offered  to  the 
passage  of  some  form  of  Tithe  Bill,  if  the  appropriation  clause  was 
not  insisted  upon,  and  that,  in  return  for  such  a  concession,  corpora- 
tions on  the  elective  principle  should  be  allowed. 

It  would  seem  that  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement  Lord  John 
Russell  had  intended  to  proceed  by  way  of  resolution— 
that  is  to  say,  he  intended  to  ask  the  assent  of  the  House   ""  """'  ^"^* 
to  certain  principles  on  which  a  Bill  might  then  be  formed,  in  the 
full  expectation  that  it  would  meet  with  no  resistance  till  the  details 
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were  discussed  in  Committee.  But  the  Conservatives,  carrying  their 
cautious  leader  further  probably  than  he  cared  to  go,  determined  to 
have  one  more  trial  of  strength.  When,  therefore,  Lord  John 
Russell  had  explained  the  principle  of  the  forthcoming  Bill,  Sir 
Thomas  Acland  at  once  moved  that  the  Resolution  come  to  by  the 
House  in  1835  should  be  rescinded.  This  seemed  to  imply  that  in 
the  Bill,  as  sketched  by  Lord  John  Russell,  there  was  still  some  trace 
of  the  obnoxious  appropriation  clause,  and  of  an  intention  to  appro- 
priate Church  property  to  other  than  Church  purposes.  The  motion 
was  indeed  lost ;  but  the  division  disclosed  an  opposition  of  formid- 
able strength,  for  while  the  majority  numbered  307,  there  was  a 
minority  of  298.  In  the  face  of  so  close  a  division,  Lord  John  Russell 
thought  it  prudent  to  yield,  and  to  give  a  distinct  promise  that  his 
Tithe  Bill  should  be  simply  restricted  to  the  conversion  of  the  tithes 
into  a  rent-charge. 

To  understand  exactly  the  effect  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland's  motion,  it  is 

necessary  to  recollect  that  this  question  of  tithes  had  long 

to  settle  the       occupicd  Parliament,  and  that  every  successive  Govern- 

generally  accepted  that  the  best  way  of  handling  the  tithes  was  to 
change  them  into  a  rent-charge — that  is  to  say,  the  landowners 
were  to  pay  the  tithes  instead  of  the  tenants.  For  the  trouble 
thus  laid  upon  them,  they  were  to  be  remunerated  by  a  deduc- 
tion, varying  in  different  Bills,  of  from  40  to  25  per  cent.,  while  the 
Church  was  to  be  compensated  for  the  diminution  of  its  receipts  by 
the  certainty  of  their  payment.  But  the  Whigs,  at  the  close  of  the 
short  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (April  1835),  had  driven  him 
from  office  by  insisting  upon  an  addition  to  this  simple  measure. 
A  Resolution  had  been  passed  that  "  no  measure  upon  the  subject  of 
tithes  in  Ireland  could  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  final  adjustment 
which  did  not  embody  the  principle  that  any  surplus  remaining  after 
providing  for  the  Established  Church  should  be  applied  locally  to  the 
general  education  of  all  classes  of  Christians."  It  was  this  Resolu- 
tion which  had  frustrated  the  efforts  of  Morpeth  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion in  July  1835.  He  too  proposed  a  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes, 
and  in  this  all  parties  were  agreed.  But  with  the  Resolution  freshly 
carried,  it  was  impossible  not  to  act  in  accordance  with  it ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  introduce  as  part  of  his  measure  some  provisions 
for  re-arranging  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  There  was  indeed 
abundant  room  for  reform ;  in  199  parishes  there  was  no  single 
churchman,  in  860  there  were  less  than  fifty.      But  the  effort  of 
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Morpeth  to  get  rid  of  this  glaring  anomaly,  to  suppress  useless 
parches,  and  to  adjust  on  some  fair  principle  Se  payments  of    hos 

IT^r^^'  P"^^"^  destructive  to  his  measu^.    A  surplus  of 
some  ^60,000  would  have  been  left,  and  the  Lords,  refusbrto  aTw 

tT  Bir  It         ''  ^'.'  •'"  ^"^  "^^  ^^"^^^  property,Lew  out 
the  Bdl.      It  was  indeed  impossible    to  arrive  at   any  amicable 
arrangement  so  long  as  this  Resolution  was   in  force.     Peel  had 
probably  mtended  to  aUow  it  to  be  silently  disregarded.     His  more 
eager  partisans,  with  Sir  Thomas  Acland  at  their  head,  determined! 
emphasise  the  Conservative  victoiy,  and  to  insist  u^on  its  repeal; 
and   though  their  motion  failed.  Lord  John  Russell 
as  has    been  seen,    waa    compelled    to   surrender  it.'  c^T'"^ 
Ihe  Bill,  which  was  brought  in  in  May  and  carried  in   ^'^^  "". 
August  1838,  was  nearly  identical  with  the  Conservative  Bill  of  1835 
It  fixed  the  rent-charge  at  the  rate  of  £75  (that  is,  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent.)    and  surrendered  as  a  free  gift  the  whole  of  thrmUlion 

f  tt  M      r  '"u  '  '''  ^'"^^  '^  Government.    The  im^^nce 

0    the  Mmistry  could  scarcely  have  received  a  more  striking  proof 

It  was  plam  that  the  Conservatives  were  in  fact  governing  England 
To  make  the  humiliation  of  the  Whigs  even  more  evident,  it  was 

only  necessaiy  that  they  should  lose  the  reward  of  the  PaiiJ.  ,1 
compromise  and  submission  they  had  made.    They  were  co'fZ    "*' 

0  have  been  repaid  by  the  quiet  passage  of  their  Muni-   SL^iiTsB. 
cpal  Corporation  Bill.     It  was  accordingly  produced.     By  this  Bill 
cer  am  towns  were  to  be  given  corporations  elective  in  chaLte^  fnd 
certain  smaller  towns  might  if  they  pleased  be  incorporT^d  '  if  a 
majority  of  the  electoi.  desired  it.     Thus  far  the  propo^Uon  ll 

ccepted.  But  on  the  franchise  of  the  elector  a  quarrel  ar'ose  WM^ 
the  Conservatives  demanded  that  it  should  be  fixed  at  /o  Tvear 
clear  rental,  the  Ministerial  Party,  regarding  this  as  tot  high-L 
higher  m  fact  than  the  franchise  in  England-insisted  upon  a  £^ 

anchise.    As  neither  party  would  yield,  the  matter  was  brought  to 

But  T'      ^  "  '''  ^'^'^  ^^"^^  *^«  Government  was  victorious 
But  as  usual  victory  in  the  Commons  was  of  but  little  avail  •  the 

^':^i:t%^^Zt'  "^T  "^^'^^^^^  ^^^^  ''^  ^~ 
Houl  W  1,  "'  ^'""''^"^  ""^^  ^'«"g^^  ^^ck  to  the  Lower 

was  retused  and  the  Bill  dropped.    In  the  foUowing  year 
another  attempt  was  made,  but  with  exactly  the'same   Su^^l^ 
result     Again,  early  in  1840,  Lord  Morpeth  introduced   --^^^. 
the  Bill,  proposing  a  franchise  of  iJlO  for  the  lai^er  towns  and  £8 
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for  the  smaller.    The  tords  as  before  rejected  the  lower  franchise 
and  the  Government,  hopeless  of  success,  accepted  their  defeat 
and  allowed  the  mutilated  measure  to  pass.    The  Irish  measures  of 
the  Government  had  thus  resulted  in  an  unpopular  Poor  Law  of 
questionable  efficacy,  and  in  an  arrangement  of  the  tithes  and  a 
Municipal  Corporation  Bill  dictated  to  them  by  the  Opposition. 
As  the  great  power  of  the  Conservative  Opposition  had  rendered  the 
legislation  of  the  Whig  ministers  with  regard  to  Ireland 
"ITS"''       somewhat  stunted  and  abortive,  it  is  by  their  admims- 
minirtrauou.      tj^tion  of  the  country  that  they  must  be  judged.    Ire- 
land was,  during  their  ministry-  as  it  had  been  almost  uninterruptedly 
since  the  Act  of  Union-a  scene  of  much  confusion,  and  the  same 
question  which  every  party  has  had  to  ask  itself  had  been  jaaced 
before  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Melboume,-was  tranquilUty  to  be  ob- 
tained without  the  employment  of  extraordinary  coercive  measures  ? 
Lord  John  Russell  had  asserted  that  concession  was  the  necessary  key 
to  the  difficulty.    The  history  of  Lord  Grey's  administration  and  the 
final  withdrawal  of  Lord  Stanley  and  his  associates  from  the  Liberal 
ranks,  had  pledged  Lord  Melbourne  (the  representative  of  the  more 
Liberal  party  of  that  administration)  to  pursue  the  policy  of  concihation. 
The  government  of  Ireland  had  been  intrusted  to  Lord  Normanby 
..nd  Lord  Morpeth  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary.    They 
had  carried  out  to  the  full  the  policy  indicated.     Normanby  s  arr.va 
in  Ireland  had  given  occasion  to  a  demonstration  of  popular  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  O'Connell ;  and  this  somewhat  clap- 
trap commencement  had  been  followed  up  in  1836  by  a  Viceregal 
progress,  in  the  course  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
were  in  prison  for  offences  of  a  political  or  agrarian  kind  had  been 
liberated  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardon.     Ihe 
Viceroy  had  moreover  consistently  attempted  to  make  ^^f^^ 
the  ordinary  legal  weapons  at  his  disposal,  and  had  avoided  the 
employment  of  extmordinary  powers  or  the  demand  for  any  increase 

of  coercive  jurisdiction. 

The  Permanent  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  a  man  of  the  name 
opporition  Of  of  Drummond,  who  had  been  an  Engineer  officer.  His 
the  Tory  iriBh  ^-^^.g  ^j^i^^j  j^g  permanent  official  he  had  every  oppor- 
to^nroxn^ond.   ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  Secretary, 

were  mu^h  more  comprehensive  than  at  that  time  was  usual.  He 
saw-what  all  subsequent  history  has  tended  to  prove-that  the  sor^ 
of  Ireland  were  social  rather  than  political.  A  false  system  of  300 
years'  standing  could  not  be  cured  by  any  single  act  of  legislation. 
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The  gradual  removal  of  such  evils  as  the  excessive  enforcement  of 
the  landlord's  rights  ;  as  the  want  of  employment  incident  to  deficient 
capital,  to  small  and  one-sided  outlets  for  industry,  and  to  overgrown 
population,  were  of  more  importance  than  the  equalisation  of  political 
rights.    Political  demands  must  receive  due  attention  ;  obvious  politi- 
cal wrongs  and  inequalities,  forming  centres  around  which  discontent 
might  easily  gather,  must  be  removed  ;  but  it  was  useless  to  expect 
any  real  tranquillity  till  time  and  gradual  amelioration  had  softened 
the  deeply-seated  social  antagonism  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Irish 
discontent.     Such  views  as  these,  coupled  as  they  were  with  the  open 
support  given  to  the  Ministry  by  O'Connell,  excited  a  most  hostile 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  Tory  landowners  and  of  the  old  Protestant 
and  Orange  connection,  which  had  not  forgotten  the  time  of  its 
exclusive  predominance.     There  was  a  constant  and  bitter  expression 
among  them,  both  in  Parliament  and  outside,  of  their  belief  that  the 
Government  was  fomenting  disorder,  supporting  O'Connell's  Associa- 
tions, and  exciting  at  once  by  its  weakness  of  repression  and  by  its 
flattering  words  the  excesses  which  it  was  its  chief  business  to  control. 
As  a  matter  of  course  there  were  grounds  on  which  such  charges 
could  be  based.     It  was  true  that  the  Government  had  not  attacked 
the  General  Association,  which  was  a  sort  of  counterpart  of  the  old 
Catholic  Association  ;  nay,  more,  it  had  appointed  a  member  of  that 
Association  to  the  office  of  legal  adviser  to  the  Government.     In  its 
efforts  to  be  just  between  the  various  religions  it  had  ordered  that  no 
juryman  should  be  set  aside  on  account  of  his  religious  creed,  thus 
endangering,  it  was  urged,  the  chance  of  honest  conviction.     Nor 
could  it  be  questioned  that  the  amount  of  crime  was  still  very  terrible. 
The  anger  of  the  Irish  Tories  reached  a  climax  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1 839,  Lord  Norbury,  an  inoffensive  and  respected  noble- 
man, was  shot  in  his  own  grounds — a  murder  for  which  no  adequate 
cause  could  be  discovered,  and  the  perpetrators  of  which  escaped 
detection.     A  meeting  of  magistrates  assembled  a  few  days  after  it  at 
TuUymore  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.     As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  give  vent  to  all  the  charges  against  the 
Government  in  their  full  bitterness.     The  existence  of  a  far-spread 
conspiracy  for  the  abolition  of  rent,  rendered  more  terrible  by  the 
determination  of  every  peasant  to  shelter  the  offender,  was  brought 
out  and  emphasised,  and  it  was  distinctly  asserted  by  Lord  Oxman- 
town  that  this  organisation  had  derived  its  chief  power  from  the  events 
of  1835,  and  the  belief  that  the  Government  had  formed  a  compact 
with  the  agitators  in  Ireland.     An  expression,  used  by  Secretary 
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Drummond  in  his  answer  some  time  previous  to  an  angry  petition 
from  the  Magistrates  of  Tipperary,  to  the  effect  that  "property  had 
its  duties  as  well  aa  its  rights  "  was  declared  to  be  a  mere  insult,  and 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  animosity  felt  agamst  the 
owners  of'the  soil,  while  it  emboldened  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  In  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  it  was  hopeless  to  appeal 
to  the  Irish  Executive,  they  must  call  upon  the  people  of  England, 
the  legislature  and  the  throne,  for  protection. 

The  spokesmen  of  the  Irish  Tories  in  both  Houses  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  act  on  this  suggestion.     In  the  Lower  House 
"?aru"^«t.     Mr.  Shaw  moved  for  the  production  of  papers  between 
Marciii839.       ^^^  ^^^^  ^ggg  ^nd  1839,  lu  Order  to  prove  from  the 
statistics  of  committals  and  convictions  the  constant  increase  of 
anarchy  during  the  present  Viceroy's  tenure  of  office.     Agrarian 
outrages,  he  declared,  in  the  last  six  months  of  1836  had  been  843,  m 
the  next  six  months  904,  and  in  the  third  period  had  risen  to  1086. 
Of  eight  new  Protestant  tenants  upon  the  land  of  Lord  Lorton,  who 
had  been  carrying  on  the  system  of  eviction  for  the  purpose  as  it  was 
stated  of  introducing  men  of  more  capital  and  intelligence,  two  had 
had  their  cattle  killed,  two  had  been  assaulted  and  left  for  dead, 
and  the  four  others  had  been  actually  murdered  ;   while  the  land- 
owners were  struggling  to  make  good  their  position  against  these 
overwhelming  difficulties,  the  Under  Secretary  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  insulting  them  by  caUing  their  attention  to  their  duties ; 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  secret  Kibbon  Society,  Government  had 
chosen  for  its  legal  adviser  a  member  of  the  great  Association  m 
Dublin  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Precursors.    It  was  plain 
that  this  was  a  covert  attack  upon  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary     Lord 
Morpeth,  after  proving  the  error  of  the  statistics  produced,  and  taking 
credit  rather  than  shame  to  himself  for  the  increased  number  of  com- 
mittals, which  only  showed  the  vigilance  of  the  police,turned  the  tables 
upon  his  accusers,  and  upheld  the  incriminated  words  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond by  a  terrible  list  of  evictions.    In  seven  counties  in  the  course  of 
six  years  there  had  been  upwards  of  1800  ejectments,  each  ejectment  on 
an  averacre  involving  four  families.     If  this  was  true  it  would  mean 
that  no  fess  than  36,000  people  had  been  turn* d  out  of  their  homes 
in  six  years.     Such  proceedings  justified  Mr.  Drummond's  words, 
and  as  long  as  they  continued  they  would  certainly  generate  resist- 
ance.    The  assault,  thus  met,  produced  no  result.    Taking  the  stmg 
out  of  the  motion  by  extending  its  action  beyond  the  period  of  Lord 
Normanby's  administration,  Morpeth  aUowed  the  production  of  the 
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papers  demanded,  which  could  after  all  only  prove  the  existence  of 
what  was  already  known — the  terrible  amount  of  agrarian  eoTemmeat 
crime.  In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Roden  headed  the  rocceMfuiin 
attack,  and  gave  it  a  more  definite  form  by  moving  for  defeated  in  ' 
a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland  **"  ^''**- 
since  1835.  The  personal  character  of  the  motion  was  rendered 
more  pronounced  by  the  distinct  assertion  that  the  evils  had  been 
either  created  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  aggravated  by  his  unscrupu- 
lous encouragement  of  agitation  for  his  own  purposes.  Upon  this  Lord 
Normanby  entered  into  a  full  defence  of  liis  administration  ;  insisted 
that  there  was  a  real  diminution  of  crime  ;  pointed  out  that  in  every 
case  of  murder,  except  Lord  Norbury's,  the  criminals  had  been  com- 
mitted and  were  now  awaiting  trial ;  brushed  away  all  the  exaggera- 
tions which  had  surrounded  the  large  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
of  pardon  in  1836 ;  and  as  to  the  charge  of  laxity  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  pointed  out  that  he  had  established  local  solicitors  as 
public  prosecutors  throughout  Ireland,  and  had  brought  the  very 
scattered  and  inefficient  police  he  had  found  there  into  the  great 
organisation  of  the  Irish  Constabulary.  His  defence  did  not,  however, 
convince  the  hostile  House,  and  Lord  Roden's  motion  was  carried 
against  the  Government  by  a  majority  of  five. 

As  their  management  of  Ireland  had  formed  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Ministers,  as  it  Rmgeu'tvot* 
was  there  alone  that  they  had  really  maintained  to  the  pu°cefp«° 'i 
full  the  liberality  of  their  principles,  they  thought  it  »<uiemma. 
impossible  to  allow  this  hostile  division  to  pass  without  further 
notice,  and  Lord  John  Russell  at  once  declared  his  intention  of 
bringing  in  a  resolution,  which  was  in  fact  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Ministry.  It  declared  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  House 
to  persevere  in  those  principles  which  had  guided  the  Executive 
Government  of  Ireland  for  the  last  eight  years.  Apart  from  the 
necessity  of  assuring  its  position  against  the  hostile  House  of  Lords, 
as  a  mere  party  move  the  introduction  of  some  such  resolution  was 
desirable.  It  was  certain  to  rally  round  the  Government  not  only 
their  own  immediate  supporters  but  the  Radicals  and  the  Irish.  It 
moreover  put  the  Conservative  leader  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
His  views  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  were  either  less  wise  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  him,  or  he  was  blinded  by  the  require- 
ments of  party.  It  has  been  seen  how  he  had  systematically  weakened 
the  legislation  introduced  by  the  Ministry  ;  how  in  the  name  of  the 
Protestant  Church  he  had  for  years  prevented  the  settlement  of  the 
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tithe  difficulty  and  successfully  opposed  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act.     He  had  done  a  worse  injury  to  Ireland  by  thwarting  a  wide 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  railway  communication.   Drummond, 
whose  favourite  scheme  this  was,  believed  that  some  Government 
money  would  be  well  employed  in  opening  up  the  resources  of  Ire- 
land and  encouraging  the  investment  of  capital  in  industrial  under- 
takings, and  that  at  the  same  time  such  great  public  works  would  afiford 
occupation  to  the  redundant  population.     It  was  intended  that  the 
Government  should  both  advance  money  and  give  a  guarantee  for  a 
certiiin  rate  of  profit— that  it  should,  in  fact,  act  as  the  Indian 
Government  has  successfully  acted.     But  Peel,  who  saw  no  objection 
to  keeping  up  the  differences  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  such  matters  as 
local  government,  was  unable  to  see  that  the  difference  of  the  condi- 
tion of  England  and  Ireland  might  allow  some  relaxation  of  the  laws 
of  political  economy.    He  at  once  advanced  the  well-known  arguments 
in  favour  o£  laissez-faire.      Railways  would  come  where  railways 
would  pay  ;  a  country  had  no  right  to  pledge  its  credit  to  support  a 
concern  which  must  avowedly  begin  in  a  loss.     His  authority  as  a 
financier,  and  a  fatal  reverence  for  economic  rules  without  regard  to 
the  conditions  of  their  application,  were  sufficient  to  shelve  the  plan. 
Yet  he  was  fully  conscious  that  if  called  to  the  Government  he  would 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  adopt  an  open  policy  of  repression.     He 
did  not  choose  to  pledge  himself  to  any  change  in  the  principles  of 
which  Lord  John's  resolution  was  asking  Parliament  to  approve.     He 
could  not  therefore  negative  the  resolution,  but  found  it  necessary  to 
propose  a  long  counter-resolution  declaring  that  it  was  uncalled  for, 
and  sought  to  give  an  air  of  constitutional  wisdom  to  it  by  emphasising 
the  apparent  attempt  of  the  Ministry  to  produce  a  collision 
m«t*^Io"ty.   between  the  Houses.    The  rival  parties  met  in  their  full 
April  16, 1839.     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^gg  resolutious,  and  the  Government  was 
victorious  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  full  strength  of  its  superiority.     It  was  enough  to  go  on  with, 
but  showed  plainly  how   easily  the    slight  superiority  might    be 

forfeited. 

Such  a  loss  of  strength  speedily  occurred  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
question  of  Colonial  policy.  In  its  management  of  Canada— how- 
ever good  its  intentions  may  have  been— the  Government  had 
certainly,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  agents,  undergone  a  good  deal 
of  discredit.    The  difficulties  in  Jamaica  were  destined  to  be  fatal 

to  it. 
The  question  of  slavery  proved  t^  have  been  but  partially  settled 
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in  spite  of  the  munificent  gift  with  which  England  had  compensated 
the  slave-owners  by  the  Emancipation  Bill  of  1833     The 
efforts  for  the  repression   of  the  trade  had  in*  some   SaVniT" 
pomts  merely  aggravated  its  evils;  the  postponement  of  complete 
emancipation,  and  the  introduction  of  a  temporary  system  of  appren- 
>ceship  had  proved  a  failure.      Lord  Brougham,  who  brought  the 
question  before  the   House  in  January  1838,  on  pre- 
senting  a  petition  for  immediate  emancipation,  pointed   mo'dS^d' "' 
out  the  terrible  horrors  of  the  slave-carrying  trade  which   •°^'=*P*"oa. 
still  existed.    All  the  measures  taken  for  putting  an  end  to  the  trade 
had  only  resulted  in  a  slight  diminution  of  the  number  of  slaves 
carried,  and  m  a  very  great  increase  of  their  misery.    Treaties  had 
been  entered  into  with  most  of  the  European  Powers  which  enabled 
English  cruisers  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  slaves,  but  in  the  case  of 
Portugal  it  was  not  until  the  slaves  were  actually  on  board  that  the 
right  of  search  or  seizure  accrued.     Again,  the  prize-money  for  the 
capture  of  slavers  was  given  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves 
In  some  cases  therefore  inevitably,  in  others  probably  for  interested 
motives,  it  was  usual  to  allow  the  slaves  to  be  placed  on  board  and 
0  attempt  to  capture  the  ship  when  laden.    As  the  success  of  the 
rader  therefore  depended  on  the  speed  of  his  ship,  the  slavers  were 
bui  t  entirely  for  speed  without  regard  to  accommodation.     As  long 
as  the  trade  had  been  a  lawful  one  it  had  been  regulated,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  air  and  food  apportioned  to  each  slave  :  these 
arrangements  had  now  disappeared,  the  slaves  were  packed  as  close 
as  possible  m  narrow  inconvenient  vessels,  and  when  pursued  the 
iving  cargo  was  thrown  overboard  without  compunction  to  lighten 
uie  ship     Under  these  conditions  the  trade  was  still  profitable,  and 
was  still  so  largely  pursued  that  in  one  year  (1835),  eighty  ships,  with 
a  freight  of  28  000  slaves,  had  entered  the  port  of  Havlna"^  The  effect 
1  1.  f  "Tm?!     ^"^a^cipation,  which  had  allowed  forced  apprenticeship 
to  last  till  the  year  1840,  had  been  equally  ineffectual  in  improving 

motiv"  ;r"r''''  ^'"'^  ""''''  ^'^^"^^^  ^^^^^^-  Even  fronf  selfish 
rnerTv  '^T'^^^^^  ^'^'^^^^^  ^akes  the  same  care  of  his  human 
nZnl?)."^  *      "T  ^"'^  "^  ^''  ^^"^^-      ^«*   ^  apprentices  the 

W  I        .  "^l'*"'  *'  ^''""^  ^'"^  *^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^«  possible  during 
their  apprenticeship,  while  they  were  still  within  his  grasp     With 

the  apprentice  was  worse  off  than  the  slave  had  been.     Basing  his 
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arguments  on  such  facts  as  these,  Lord  Brougham  moved  resolutions, 
Brongham'i  the  most  important  of  which  was  one  which  recommended 
EX'ti"  immediate  emancipation.  Great  philanthropic  move- 
JSmuJ****'  ments  are  almost  inevitably  mingled  with  a  certain 
amount  of  charletanry,  and  the  Government,  carefully 
guarding  itself  and  perhaps  rightly  against  sentimental  enthusiasm, 
opposed  Lord  Brougham's  suggestions  upon  the  ground  that  immediate 
abolition  would  be  a  breach  of  faith.  England  had  entered,  they 
urged,  into  a  distinct  contract  with  the  planters,  the  essential  point 
of  which  was  the  gradual  and  not  immediate  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  stipulations  of  that  contract  had  indeed  been  strained  and  broken 
by  the  planters,  but  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  the  nation 
to  go  back  from  its  bargain.  The  House  of  Lords  on  this  occasion 
agreed  with  the  ministerial  view,  and  Lord  Brougham's  resolutions 
were  lost.  A  great  debate  of  the  same  character  in  the  House  of 
Commons  terminated  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  held  that, 
whatever  the  consequences,  the  pledged  word  of  Parliament  could 
not  be  broken. 

Yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  introduce  two  Bills  to  restrict  the 
Two  Bill,  to  ^°Just  violence  of  the  planters.  It  was  upon  these  two 
amend  Ue  Bills  that  the  grave  difficulties  with  the  Jamaica  colonists 
hung— difficulties  which  involved  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  Government.  One  of  these  Acts,  known  as  "  the  Act  to 
amend  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  Act,"  attempted  to  find  some  remedies 
for  the  evil  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  other  was  aimed  at 
the  abuses— fully  recognised  and  of  long  standing— which  had  arisen  in 
the  management  of  the  prisons  in  the  West  Indies.  Domestic  punish- 
ment and  imprisonment  had  been  made  unlawful ;  the  pubhc  prisons 
became  therefore  of  great  importance,  and  their  unrestricted  manage- 
ment by  the  planters  and  their  agents  had  turned  them  in  many 
cases  into  torture  chambers.  The  Bill  placed  them  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  and  Council— that  is,  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  evils  of  the  apprenticeship  system— the  inevitable  evils,  arising 
from  the  existence  of  a  class  at  once  slaves  and  not  slaves  ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  exacting  work— without  the  reward  offered  by  wages,  and 
with  coercion  of  a  restricted  character— from  men  used  to  labour  upon 
compulsion  only ;  and  the  danger,  nay,  almost  the  certainty  of  the 
undue  use  of  power  by  the  master  class  smarting  under  the  losses 
which  emancipation  entailed  upon  them  had  been  obvious  not  only 
in  Jamaica  but  in  the  other  West  India  colonies.  Less  irritated  by 
what  had  happened,  and  perhaps  more  wisely  governed,  several  of 
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Assembrtrf  ,','  ""t "  ''""^  -commendation  to  the " 

aavice  by  pomting  out  the  great  difficulty  of  supporting  "°"^ 
apprenticeship  in  the  face  of  the  action  of  thT^^      ^     ■ 
against  their  wUl,  and  with  extern.  ^    \  "  '"'''""^'-     ^uch 

Government,  the  cZ^MonlT^ I    T"^ .^f'""''  "'*  ^^P*™' 
England,  and  to  listen  to  th-«^        ^^     ^       *°  """'"  "P'"""  "^ 

forbear  to  show  the  bitter,:^: "f  the  r  ant  afbtin'.f  ^'""''  •"" 

rSapTrentL^-  —  '»  ^^^.Z^ 
dread  of  outbreak  and  outrage  and  of  a  nprmo^.  *T     «»•  •^»^- 

of  orderly  and  souJtV^nJ^nfZZT:' \''^''"  ^''  °"« 
were  everywhere  filled  with  *r     I  *  churches  and  chapels 

for  the  .^arbirgrn^:^:^tpTs'r"i:r!:r:T 
'=  rarpt":i;:ror  f  r.  r^^^'^ 

from  the  side  of  the  l„lr,     Th      ^  ""^  "'"''''  ""'<'  »»« 

P.ay  to  the  change  :.^^rd  be'enrdTorrSn"/""'  '*" 
tyrannically  the  advantages  in  their  hanT    L  J  '''""  """« 

"pou .  the'teiires:  ^^r.-^bo^r  ^Tr^.*"  '^^- 

mdft  0    tht  r^r     "^\*  ^"^  '""^  ^"Joy*"*-     I"  the   ^VSIZ" 

be  »o  doubt  as  t^  thr", ''  '"'"^  P«>»ulgated.     There  could 
as  to  the  malpractices  prevalent  in  the  prisons,  but 
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the  circumstances  attending  the  production  of  the  Bill  were 
perhaps  needlessly  irritating.  A  commissioner,  Captain  Pringle, 
had  been  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  prisons. 
Without  in  any  way  mentioning  the  results  of  his  inquiries  to 
the  Colonial  Parliament,  he  had  returned  direct  to  England  and 
given  in  the  report  on  which  the  new  Bill  was  based.  And  as  it 
happened  on  the  very  day  that  the  news  had  been  received  in  England 
that  the  colonists  had  consented  to  immediate  emancipation,  the 
Prisons  Bill — overriding  the  constitutional  power  of  supervision 
belonging  to  the  Colonial  Parliament — placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor,  checked  only  by  his  responsibility  to  the  Queen  in  Council, 
the  entire  management  of  the  prisons ;  a  very  poor  return,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  planters,  for  their  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  of  the  English 
public.  Irritating  in  itself,  the  Bill  was  not  produced  in  a  conciliatory 
manner.  A  friendly  and  argumentative  despatch  intended  to  soften 
its  effect  had  accompanied  it,  but  was  kept  back  by  the  Governor 
till  the  Assembly  should  meet.  An  outburst  of  anger  was  the  result. 
When  in  November  the  Assembly  met,  it  at  once  passed  resolutions 
declaring  the  Bill  to  be  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
colonists,  and  expressing  its  determination  to  "abstain  from  the 
exercise  of  any  legislative  functions,  except  those  necessary  to  preserve 
the  public  credit,  till  they  knew  whether  they  were  to  be  treated  as 
free  subjects  ...  or  as  a  conquered  Colony."  This  determination 
implied  the  most  serious  inconvenience.  A  number  of  annual  laws 
were  approaching  the  time  of  their  expiration,  and  could  not  be 
renewed.  Yet  as  they  related  to  such  matters  as  vagrancy,  squatting, 
and  contracts,  they  were  of  more  than  usual  importance  at  the  present 
conjuncture.  But  the  Legislature  clung  to  its  resolutions,  and  was 
dissolved.  As  the  Governor  had  foreseen,  the  Assembly  which  took 
its  place  displayed  the  same  temper,  refused  to  modify  the  resolutions, 
and  was  permanently  prorogued. 

The  political  deadlock  resembled  that  which   had  preceded  the 

Canadian  rebellion,  but  with  this  important  diflference  : 
raap«nd  the  in  Canada  the  Assembly  expressed  the  voice  of  the  bulk 
c^timion.       ^^  *^®  people— unwise,  perhaps,  but  claiming  what  they 

believed  to  be  their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  dominant  class, — while  in  Jamaica  it  represented  a  constituency  of 
at  most  2000  of  a  dominant  class  claiming  their  privileges  against 
the  mass  of  newly  emancipated  citizens.  It  was  not  unnatural  how- 
ever under  the  circumstances  that  the  Government  should  pursue  a 
similar  course  to  that  they  had  adopted  in  Canada.     Though  their 
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agent  there,  hampered  by  party  influences  at  home  and  misled  by  his 
own  impulsive  character,  had  committed  grave  erroi.,  the  wisdom  of 
estabhshmg  a  temporary  despotism,  under  the  shadow  of  which  a  new 
constitution  might  be  established,  was  scarcely  to  be  questioned     If 
It  was  wise  m  Canada,  it  was  surely  wiser  in  Jamaica,  where  the  whole 
fmmework  of  society  was  undergoing  a  violent  change.     The  Govern! 
ment  accordingly  introduced  a  Bill,  the  principle  of  which  was  that 
the  constitution  of  Jamaica  should  be  suspended  for  five  years,  and 
he  government  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  a  council  of 
three  commissioners  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  such  laws  as 
the  state  of  the  Colony  required.     At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 

^isdom  of  the  principle  went  for  little  in  the  heat  of  party  strife 

thHlTf  .?7''  "''  '^'  ^^'"^  '^  '^'  ^^"'  ^^^  the  management  on 
th   pa     of  the  Government  of  the  circumstances  which  had  rendered 
the  Bill  necessary,  were  fixed  upon  with  avidity  by  the  Opposition 
The  grounds  set  forth  in  the  preamble  for  the  action  take^weTde 
wfthonf    >      ^°^^^^^^*^-       The  promulgation  of  the  Prisons  Act 
Avithout   Its  accompanying  despatch    was   regarded  as  a  needless 
aggravation  of  its  severity.      The  Government  was   charged   wth 
hstily  snatching  at  an  opportunity  for  abrogating  the  constitution 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who  led  the  attack,  declared  his  wish  that  efforts  a 
compromise  should    be  made,  and    an    opportunity  given    to  the 
Assembly  to  withdraw  from  its  false  posilion.     On  this  ground  he 

reading,  and  a  division  taken  at  this  point  showed  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Ministiy  of  five  only.  A  Government  in  a  ^ZlZ 
nmonty  in  the  Lords,  and  able  to  rely  upon  a  superiorityTf  m  le 
more  than  twenty  votes  in  the  Commons,  could  not  Lr 
"P  against  such  a  diminution  of  its  narrow  majority.  Ir^^^ 
Least  of  aU,  as  Lord  John  RusseU  urged,  could  a  Govern-  ***^  '"^'  "3'- 
"lent  thus  slightly  supported  carry  out  with  advantage  to  the  public 

S.WV     T'.'^ff^'.^'"'"''^  '^'  mother  country  and  a  contumacious 
Colony.     The  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  thought  it  right  to  resign. 
There  could  be  httle  doubt  that  their  position  was  not  a  dignifi^ed 
one.     The  vehemence  with  which  every  now  and  then   ,  ,,  „ 
hey  declared  that  they  would  not  exist  on  sufi-erance   ^'^^^i 

exist,  and  the  soreness  which  the  position  caused  them    "« ^^-««<«- 
Probably  they  would  all  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  seen  their 
opponents  surrounded  by  the  difficulties  under'which  th"/^  tZ 
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themselves  labouring.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  A  curious  episode  forced 
them  back  to  their  unenviable  position  of  power.  According  to  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution,  the  Premier  advised  the  Queen  to  send  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  in  his  turn  advised  her  to  intrust  the 
formation  of  the  new  Ministry  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Peel  undertook 
the  duty  ;  found  adherents  willing  to  serve  with  him  ;  and  laid  the 
list  before  the  Queen.  But  at  the  same  time  he  told  her  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  some  of  the  chief  ladies  of 
her  household.  The  young  Queen  probably  misunderstood  the 
amount  of  the  change  intended.  She  had  grown  attached  to  those 
who  had  surrounded  her  since  her  accession  to  the  Throne,  and  on 
whose  friendship  she  could  rely.  She  took  fright  at  the  idea  of  being 
left  alone  in  the  midst  of  strange  surroundings,  and  consulted  the 
outgoing  Ministry  as  to  the  constitutional  necessity  of  the  change. 
They  advised  her  that  it  was  not  necessary.  She  therefore  wrote  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  that,  "  having  considered  the  proposal  made  by  him 
to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  she  could  not  consent  to 
adopt  a  course  which  she  considered  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  which 
was  repugnant  to  her  feelings."  Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  wrote 
in  answer  that  his  sense  of  public  duty  compelled  him  to  adhere  to 
the  opinion  he  had  expressed,  and  that  on  this  condition  only  would 
he  accept  oflBce.  The  Queen  again  sought  advice  of  her  late  Minis- 
ters on  the  subject ;  a  Cabinet  council  was  held,  and  their  opinion 
was  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  formal  minute,  in  which,  after  saying 
that  "  it  was  reasonable  that  the  great  offices  in  the  Court  and 
situations  in  the  household  held  by  members  of  Parliament  should 
be  included  in  political  arrangements,"  they  went  on  to  state  that 
they  were  "  not  of  opinion  that  a  similar  principle  should  be  extended 
to  offices  held  by  ladies  in  Her  Majesty's  household." 

So  strange  an  incident,  so  sudden  a  disappearance  of  the  hopes  of 
DiBcoMionof  office  felt  by  the  Tories,  naturally  caused  great  party 
the  question,  excitement.  The  matter  was  discussed  from  all  points 
of  view.  To  some  it  seemed  a  question  of  grave  constitutional 
importance  that  the  personal  wish  of  the  sovereign  should  override 
great  party  combinations  ;  to  some  the  position  taken  by  the  outgoing 
Ministry  of  acting  as  a  united  Cabinet  after  their  resignation,  and 
while  the  Queen  was  in  correspondence  with  the  leader  of  their 
opponents,  seemed  most  questionable.  And  there  was  no  lack  among 
the  disappointed  Conservatives,  outside  the  circle  of  the  immediate 
leaders,  of  those  who  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  preconcerted 
trick  of  the  Liberals  to  retain  office.    The  very  simple  and  straight- 
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this  suspicion.     The  action  of  the  outgoing  MinUters  was  d^ended 

him  hTin"f  .  '  ""i'''  ''"'P'  of  Peel's  answer,  negot^tions  wi  h 
him  had  in  fact  ceased,  and  that  they  were  the  only  ^Svisei^TefT  „ 
the  Crown  The  reasonableness  of  the  Queen's  opposition  0  the 
uggested  changes  is  generally  allowed  ;  and  the  co^r^ectnes"  If  he 
con  titutional  principle  upheld  by  Melbourne  appears  to  be  proved 
by  Its  subsequent  general  acceptance,  and  by  the  fact  that  L^!7.. 
inie  onwards  the  L.adies  of  the  Hoisehold'wi  h    L  excet    „'':? 

ts'^SlVptty""^^^  '--  '--  --P-^  ^-  ^^^ 
In  all  probability  there  was  a  misconception  at  the  bottom  of  the 
affair.    Peel  had  not  intended  to  remove  any  great  numbcT  of  the 
ladies.    Nor  was  he  probably  very  anxious  to  accept  the  dfficuWes 
which  at  that  time  surrounded  the  position  of  the  Governm  nt     A 
all  events,  he  was  determined  that  he  would  not  accept^ffice  unlet 
he  could  occupy  a   commanding  Dosition       A,  „     i"' °°'<^.«  ""less 
regarded  as  a  thing  to  be  avoi^t  would  have  hTa'ttceT 
face  a  majority  in  oppo.,ition.     That  majority,  thou"  h  small    had 
iM  very  lately  its  opinion  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  two  Minfs 
ters,  Normanby  and  Morpeth.   The  wife  of  one  of  these  and  the  sistL; 

ttt  he"  tdd""  "n,'"^  "^"""'^  '^^'  •■""»  P-'  dM  not     tk 
u    etuTelrr    ^ "'  '"""^  ""'  •"''  government  with  any 
s,,r!!  ^  ?Tf  """*  "P*'"  ^'g»  of  ^PPort  from  the  C«,wn 

such  as  the  removal  of  the  ladies  would  have  given  him  ' 

The  incident  resulted  in  the  restitution  of  the  Whig  Government 
and  Its  maintenance  in  office  for  two  years  longer  duriL  ' 

which  It  dm^ed  on  its  wearisome  and  inefficient  JiZ  "-- 

,_^         resigned.    Although  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer,  had  long  coveted  the  post,  the  uncertainty  of  his 
election  induced  the  Ministry  to  prefer  as  their  nominee  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  a  man  in  every  way  well  fitted  for  the  office,  and  likely  as  a 
popular  county  gentleman  to  be  accepted  by  the  Opposition. 

The  new  Colonial  Minister  was  at  once  forced  into  prominence  by 
the  introduction  under  a  new  form  of  the  Jamaica  Bill, 
opposition  of  which  had  caused  the  late  crisis.  It  adopted  the  prin- 
secind  ^'  ^iplc  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  insisted,  and  offered 
Jamaica  Biu.  ^  locui  penitenti(e  to  the  Assembly.  The  crime  of  that 
Assembly  had  been  its  refusal  to  pass  the  necessary  Bills.  Those 
Bills  were  of  two  classes.  The  one  consisted  of  Bills  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  changed  state  of  the  country  after  the  Emancipation — to 
regulate  the  unoccupied  lands,  the  vagrant  laws,  the  relations  between 
master  and  servant,  the  militia,  and  the  electoral  qualification,  touching 
in  fact  those  questions  which  were  brought  to  the  front  by  the  sudden 
creation,  by  the  Emancipation  Act,  of  a  large  body  of  new  black 
citizens.  The  other  class  consisted  of  old  Bills,  which  had  always 
been  considered  necessary  in  the  Colony,  but  which,  being  re-enacted 
yearly,  had  come  to  a  natural  conclusion,  and  required  to  be  re-made. 
The  Bill,  instead  of  suspending  the  Constitution,  referred  these  two 
classes  of  Bills  under  two  clauses  to  the  Assembly.  If  it  refused  with 
regard  to  the  first  class  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements,  similar 
in  principle  to  those  made  in  Crown  Colonies  after  emancipation,  the 
Governor  and  the  Council  were  to  be  authorised  to  enact  the  required 
laws.  With  regard  to  the  second  class,  if  the  Assembly  refused  to 
renew  the  expired  Acts  within  a  certain  limited  time,  the  Governor 
and  his  Council  might  renew  them  by  their  own  authority.  Although 
the  Bill  nearly  resembled  the  propositions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  did 
The  Biu  iJot  P^ss  without  Considerable  opposition  ;   and  in  the 

mutilated  and     House  of  Lords  its  most  important  enactment,  the  first 

passed. 

July  1839.  clause,  was  omitted.    Hopeless  of  carrying  out  a  firmer 

policy,  Lord  John  Russell  recommended  the  Commons  to  accept  the 
remainder  of  the  Bill  rather  than  get  no  Bill  at  all.  It  therefore 
became  law  almost  exactly  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  proposed  two 
months  previously.  Whether  the  conduct  of  the  Conservatives  arose, 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  asserted,  from  bo)ia  fide  objections  to  the  Bill,  or 
whether  it  was  a  factious  desire  to  catch  for  party  purposes  a  few 
Radical  votes  which  induced  them  to  support  the  rights  of  the 
Jamaica  Assembly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  rejection 
of  the  more  stringent  clauses  of  the  Bill  was  to  perpetuate  for  many 
years  the  misgovernment  of  Jamnico. 
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The  balance  of  political  parties  almost  inevitably  prevented  the 
completion  of  any  great  measure  of  legislation,  and  the 
history  of  the  remaining  two  years  of  Whig  rule  is  occu-   fh^V^?  ' 
pied  chiefly  with  matters  of  administration    and  with   •**"***^- 
abortive  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  themselves  and  of 
their  Radical  supporters  to  advance  measures  which  have  subse- 
quently been  accepted  as  necessary  by  all  parties.     Little  fault  could 
be  found  with  their  administration ;    but  their    difficulties  were 
gradually  increasing  on  all  sides,  and  a  general  feeling  sprang  up  that 
they  must  give  place  to  a  more  powerful  government.     The  skill  of 
Sur  Robert  Peel,  who  (while  keeping  his  party  together,  and  waging 
a  very  efficient  party  war)  kept  in  check  the  violence  of  the  old  Tory 
element    and  took  care  to  declare  the  liberality  of  his  own  views 
tended  largely  to  this  reaction.  ' 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  rendered  a 
change  of  Ministry  more  possible.     The  Government  had 
from  the  first  taken  up  the  position  of  the  Queen's  Govern-   ?r*S.Ce"'. 
ment,  and  it  was  distinctly  as  the  protectors  of  her  per-   »»^*««- 
sonal  wishes  that  they  returned  to  power ;  and  although  Lord  Mel- 
bourne behaved  in  all  respects  most  honourably  in  his  position  of 
close  friend  and  constant  companion  of  the  young  Queen,  it  wa«; 
undoubtedly  true  that  her  affection  for  him,  and  her'  dreafof  losZ 
his  unrestrained  and  fatherly  friendship,  was  a  great  obstacle  in  th! 
way  of  change.     But  at  the  close  of  the  year  1839  she  made  up  her 
inldrw^r""!  T'^  ^'  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha.     He  ha7been 

WM  of  B^^f '''  ''  'u^  '^'^''^  ''  ^^^^^"-^  h»^«elf  and  King 
Leopdd  of  Belgium  who  foresaw  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result 
The  Queen  became  deeply  attached  to  him,  and  her  marriage  wh 
him  was  at  once  decided  upon.     It  is  not  the'least  among    he'^n 
of  Melbourne,  not  the  least  among  the  many  proofs  he 

oTel  that  ITr  '"^  ^:^^°^^«^^^  ^ff^^tion  for  the   ^.^^^r 
Vneen,  that  he  thus  supphed  her  with  a  husband  who   ^"  ^^'^■ 

heW 'aTr'^^  T^^  '^'  ^^'''  '^  '^"^'^^^  ^'  ^^^  ^'^^^^  hitherto 
held   and  give  her  the  support  which  her  sex  and  years  reauired 

W^th  what  self-denying  devotion  Prince  Albert  effacedTmsXr'm 

Cn   i    ^L^bf  ''"  '^""^  "P  ^^  '''  ^"PP^^^  -^  assistancf  of  th 
;^"een.  is  visible  m  every  page  of  the  future  history  of  his  career 

^JZT^X  '""'"^"^  '^'  ""'"'''^y  ^''  Melbourne's  presencHnd 

equaCin^  the  1 1^..   f    T  ^  henceforward  repose  her  confidence 
4  any  m  the  Irader  of  either  party,  who  might  be  the  Minister  of 
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the  people's  choice.  Some  mistakes  were  made  which  tended  at  first 
to  injure  Prince  Albert's  popularity.  A  demand  for  £50,000  a  year 
for  his  support  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  exorbitant ;  the  attempt 
to  give  him  precedence  over  all  the  royal  family  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  injudicious.  Nor  was  it,  perhaps,  prudent  to  omit  all  men- 
tion of  the  Protestantism  of  the  Prince  when  the  engagement  was 
announced.  The  errors  were,  no  doubt,  caused  by  a  somewhat  undue 
friendship  for  the  Queen.  On  all  points  the  Ministry  had  to  give  way. 
The  income  was  settled  at  X30,000 ;  precedence  at  the  Court  was  given 
to  the  Prince  by  the  Queen's  prerogative  only,  and  a  public  declara- 
tion of  Protestantism  was  elicited.  Nor  was  it  possible  at  first  that 
the  real  worth  of  the  Prince  should  be  known.  He  was  very  young 
— a  few  months  younger  than  the  Queen — and  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulty,  and  some  occasional  ridicule  at  his  literary  and 
artistic  culture,  which  belonged  rather  to  German  than  to  English 
manners,  that  he  succeeded  in  securing  his  position. 

But  it  is  not  in  a  course  of  somewhat  stunted  legislation,  or  in  the 
strife  of  parties  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  that  the 
social  real  interest  of  the  time  is  to  be  sought.     It  lies  rather 

**^     **"'  in  this,  that  in  it  we  can  trace  in  all  directions,  disordered 

and  shapeless,  the  continuation  of  the  strenuous  movements  of  popular 
life  originated  at  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Though  at  first  they 
appeared  to  produce  but  little  result,  they  gradually  exerted  a  power 
on  the  public  mind  which  forced  even  the  Conservatives  to  accept  and 
further  them.  Veiled  as  it  was  in  many  respects  under  the  form 
of  political  aspiration,  the  popular  movement  was  at  bottom  a  social 
one.  Though  frequently  regarded  as  a  revolution,  and  though,  in 
fact,  it  was  a  first  step  in  a  revolution,  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  the 
work  of  men  trained  in  old  political  theories,  and  themselves  belonging 
to  the  propertied  class.  The  constituencies  had  indeed  been  largely 
increased,  and  the  rearrangement  of  political  power  as  between  town 
and  country  had  been  considerable,  but  it  was  still  in  virtue  of  their 
property  that  the  newly  admitted  electors  enjoyed  the  advantages 
that  had  been  given  them.  The  measure  in  fact  did  little  more  than 
give  a  wide  extension  to  the  propertied  class.  But  the  movement 
which  had  resulted  in  the  Bill  was  too  deep  to  be  thus  limited.  The 
desire  for  admission  to  some  share  in  the  national  government  was 
not  merely  political  ambition ;  its  object  was  thoroughly  practical.  To 
direct  legislation  into  a  course  advantageous  to  themselves,  and  there- 
fore as  they  believed  to  the  country,  was  the  desire  of  those  who  had 
been  admitted  to  a  share  of  political  power.    It  was  inevitable  that 


the  same  desire  should  exist  in  the  classes  still  excluded,  and  that  thev 
m  their  turn  should  seek  for  the  realisation  of  their  wishes  by  simUar 
means.    It  was  thus  that  social  and  political  questions  were  inter- 
mingled, although  they  assumed  at  first  for  the  most  part  a  political 
shape.     The  feeling  in  favour  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was  represented  in  the  House  by  the  small  body  of  men  then 
known  as  Radicals ;  outside  the  House,  by  the  large  body  of  new  voters 
There  was  a  constant  pressure  in  Parliament  from  such  men  as  Roe- 
buck, Leader,  and  Grote,  for  still  further  extension  of  the  franchise 
They  believed  also  that  the  influence  of  wealth,  especially  of  terri-* 
tonal  wealth,  prevented  the  true  expression  of  the  will  of  the  poorer 
voters.    To  check  this  influence,  which  they  regarded  as  the  chief 
blot  in  the  representative  system  of  England,  they  yearly  produced  a 
motion  in  favour  of  ballot  at  elections.      The  name  of  Grote  the 
historian  is  mdissolubly  connected  with  the  Bill.     At  first  the  efi-ect 
of  the  efi'orts  of  the  Radical  party  was  to  emphasise  the  divergence 
of  views  existing  among  the  Liberals,  and  to  drive  the  more  influential 
and  wealthy  among  them,  with  Lord  John  Russell  at  their  head  to 
take  up  a  Conservative  attitude  they  were  totally  unable  to  maintain 
Lord  John  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  "  the  finality  »  of  the  Refomi 
Bill  and  to  say  that  he  should  consider  himself  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
faith  if  he  took  any  part  in  large  measures  of  reconstruction.     Both 
the  dominant  parties  in  the  House  had  thus  declared  their  determina- 
tion to  listen  to  no  further  increase  of  the  political  power  of  the  masses 
carriTd'"'''''^'^"^''^^^  """^''^^  Parliament  that  the  agitation  was  chiefly 

Ever  since  1836  the  trade  of  the  country  had  been  depressed     As 
a  necessary  consequence,  there  was  considerable  suff'ering   b^.h       , 
among  the  working  classes.    Added  to  this,  the  frost  of  ^«  poor" 
the  wmter  of  1837-38  was  of  unprecedented  severity,  the  Thames  beinrr 
frozen  over  m  London.      The  hardsliip  attending  such  a  state   of 
things  was  increased  by  the  high  price  of  food.     The  duty  on  com 
Kept  up  its  price  which  ranged  during  the  year  1838  from  69s.  to 
/9s.  a  quarter.     Nor  was  the  price  of  meat  low.     It  is  mentioned  in 
public  estimates  at  the  general  average  of  5s.  a  stone  of  8  lbs.  ;  sold  at 
retail  prices  this  would  probably  give  an  average  of  8d.    Cold,  hunger 
and  want  of  employment  were  all  at  work  among  the  people.     The 

ZZTTf^}"'  "'"  ^'''  ^"'  ^  ^''  ^^^^  ^-^  y^-^  A  natur- 

wats  wl  f  r'^'"  "^  ""'^""'  ^^^^^  ^^  of  grants  in  aid  oi 

wages  were  regarded  as  instances  of  cruel  and  tyrannous  oppression. 
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It  was  not  only  the  poor  themselves,  or  the  agitators  who  were  making 
use  of  them,  who  joined  in  this  unreasonable  attack.    Losing  sight  of 
the  general  and  natural  causes  at  work  to  produce  misery,  many  well- 
intentioned  and   educated  men  believed  that  it  might  be  traced 
chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  new  Poor  Law.      This  feeling  found 
expression  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  the  Upper  House 
Lord  Stanhope  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  combined  in  heaping  abuse 
upon  the  Law.     Yet  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  con- 
tinued to  speak  with  full  confidence  of  the  success  attained.     And 
although  no  doubt  the  facts  which  they  adduced  were  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  their  case  in  its  best  light,  they  afford  sufficiently 
striking  and  sound  proofs  of  the  real  value  of  the  new  law.      In 
districts  where  fifty  or  sixty  able-bodied  men  had  habitually  been 
relieved  during  the  winter,  no  single  case  of  such  relief  was  now  to 
be  found,  yet  the  strictest  inquiry  in  certain  districts  in  Kentfiiiled  to 
produce  any  ca^es  of  unrelieved  distress.    The  clergy,  originally  much 
opposed  to  the  restriction  of  charity,  were  gradually  coming  round  to 
confess  the  utility  of  the  change,  and  the  Commissioners  boasted, 
apparently  with  truth,  that  there  was  already  a  saving  of  between 
£2,000,000  and  £3,000,000  on  the  rates.    None  the  less  did  dema- 
gogues find  in  the  new  arrangements  a  ready  means  of  exciting  the 
anger  of  the  people. 

In  the  towns  other  general  causes  of  suffering  were  at  work.  The 
Riie  of  Tradei  introduction  of  machinery  had  produced  the  effect  which. 
Union..  ^jjgjj  j^  -g  combined  with  depression  of  trade,  must  neces- 

sarily follow  it     In  the  competition  for  such  trade  as  there  was,  the 
hand-worker  was  driven  to  ruin,  and  cheap  mechanical  processes  super- 
seded human  labour.    With  tlie  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of  work 
wages  began  to  fall,  and  in  their  attempt  to  keep  them  up  the  work- 
men fell  into  habits  of  combination.     In  nearly  every  manufacturing 
town  Trades  Unions  made  their  appearance.    The  objects  of  these 
organisations  were  ;  first,  to  enable  the  workman  to  cope  on  equal 
terms  with  the   capitalist  by  means   of  "strikes,"  compelling  the 
master  to  forfeit  his  contracts  or  to  raise  wages,  and  of  "  turn-outs," 
which  were  strikes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  but  for  in- 
flictmg  punishment  upon  the  masters  who  happened  to  have  broken 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  Unions ;  secondly,  to  produce  an  equality  of 
receipts  among  the   workmen,  regardless  of  the  superior  gifts  or 
industry  possessed   by  any  individual  among  them;   thirdly    the 
repression  of  piecework,    which    was    regarded    as  mere    robbery 
Every  man,"  said  one  of  the  Trades  Union  orators,  "who,  by  work- 
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ing  at  piecework,  earns  40s.  a  week,  when  the  ordinary  wage  is  20s., 
is  robbing  his  neighbour  of  a  sovereign."  These  combinations,  though 
in  themselves  they  were  not  at  this  time  regarded  as  illegal,  were 
constantly  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  violence.  They  were  governed 
each  by  its  body  of  delegates,  paid  pretty  highly  at  the  cost  of  the 
members.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  Unions  were  under  promise 
to  obey  their  leaders'  commands,  which  frequently  took  the  form  of 
orders  to  "  picket," — that  is,  to  watch  and  ill-use  men  who  broke  their 
rules, — or  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  the  Society  upon  interloping 
workmen  employed  by  the  masters  during  a  strike  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Trades  Unions,  affording  as  they  do  organised  centres 
round  which  the  political  and  social  aspirations  of  the  lower  classes 
can  easily  gather,  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  working  men. 
But  their  first  effect  was  to  increase  the  evils  of  poverty.  At  a  time 
of  depression  of  trade  they  offered  a  fresh  difficulty  to  the  employment 
of  capital ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  complete  inventions 
in  machinery,  inventions  which  still  further  lessened  the  demand  for 
labour,  can  be  traced  to  them. 

The  evils  of  competition  were  however  so  obvious,  and  in  some 
cases  so  repulsive,  that  it  was  not  the  working  classes   F»uare  of 
alone  who  sought  means  to  remedy  them.    The  attention   ^'""^  Aibi«y'« 
of  philanthropists  had  been  already  attracted  to  the  evils   v^P  ^'^^' 
attending  the  large  employment  of  children  in  factories.     They  suf- 
fered both  in  body  and  mind.    They  were  weakened  by  the  long  hours 
of  labour  passed  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  and  kept  in  ignorance 
by  the  constant  occupation  which  debarred  them  from  all  opportuni- 
ties of  education.     Lord  Ashley  came  forward  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  their  cause     As  early  as  the  year  1833  a  Bill  had  been  passed  for 
the  protection  of  factory  children.     Nine  hours  a  day  was  fixed  as 
their  working  time  when   engaged   in  factory  labour,  from  which 
children  under  nine  years  of  age  were  entirely  excluded.     It  was  a 
law  which  clashed  with  the  principle  of  free  competition,  and  excited 
opposition  on  both  sides.     The  employers  desired  cheap  labour  and 
long  hours ;  the  parents  of  the  children  were  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
educated  to  see  the  advantages  secured  to  them  by  the  Bill,  and  were 
desirous  of  getting  all  they  could  from  their  children's  labour.     The 
law  was  therefore  evaded  ;  and  in  1838  Lord  Ashley  found  it  necessary 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  more  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  regulation 
of  factories.    It  was  however  lost  by  a  large  majority.     Political 
economy,  regarded  not  as  a  statement  of  results  from  certain  causes 
out  as  a  code  of  laws  to  be  carefully  followed,  was  at  that  time 
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triumphant  in  the  House.  So  entirely  was  the  success  and  happiness 
of  the  country  held  to  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  capitalist  that 
the  view  stated  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  that  to  limit  the  hours  of  child- 
labour  was  a  restriction  upon  trade  which  would  tend  to  drive  capital 
from  En;,dand,  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  final  argument  against  the 
Bill.  Yet,  while  a  serious  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  youth  of  the 
nation  in  the  name  of  political  economy,  its  laws,  as  the  Radicals 
pointed  out,  were  flagrantly  broken  by  the  maintenance  of  the  protec- 
tive duty  upon  corn  which  obliged  the  already  suff'ering  poor  to  pay 
an  undue  price  for  the  most  necessary  article  of  subsistence. 

The  question  of  Education,  emphasised  by  Lord  Ashley's  efforts  to 
Necessity  for  restrain  the  employment  of  factory  children,  was 
nlti^ai^*  gradually  becoming  important.  Lord  Brougham,  with 
educauon.  the  fervid  activity  which  marked  his  partisanship,  had 

for  years  been  impressing  on  the  Parliament  and  people  the  necessity  of 
removing  from  England  the  stigma  of  being  the  worst  educated 
country  in  Northern  Europe.  He  had  succeeded,  even  as  early  as 
1818,  in  obtaining  returns  clearly  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  facts. 
It  was  however  not  till  fifteen  years  later  that  the  Government  of 
the  country  deigned  to  take  any  notice  of  the  question.  In  1833  the 
Reformed  Parliament  went  so  fiir  as  to  grant  the  pitiful  sum  of 
;£20,000  for  the  maintenance  of  education.  This  sum  was  distributed 
through  the  agency  of  two  Societies— the  National  Society,  in  exclu- 
sive connection  with  the  English  Church,  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  upon  a  somewhat  broader  basis.  It  was  employed  to 
encourage  the  building  of  schools,  upon  the  condition  that  the  grant 
should  be  met  by  considerable  local  subscription.  A  few  more  schools 
were  thus  no  doubt  called  into  existence,  but  the  very  conditions 
of  the  grant  secured  that  they  should  be  chiefly  in  wealthy  districts  ; 
just  where  schools  were  most  wanted  they  could  not  be  obtained. 
By  both  Societies  the  Roman  Catholic  poor — and  they  were  numerous 
— were  entirely  excluded  from  education.  From  that  time  onwards 
repeated  efforts  had  been  made,  and  committees  appointed  on  the 
subject,  and  a  good  deal  of  increase  of  education  had  taken  place. 

In  December  1837  Lord  Brougham  suggested  a  plan  for  national 
education.  He  expressed  his  wish  that  the  interference  of  Govem- 
Lord  ment  should  be  as  limited  as  possible,  but  he  believed 

R^ham  ■        ^jj^^  ijy.  ^  system  of  incentives  and  encouragements  the 
"ST.  principles  of  education  could  be  generally  introduced,  and 

a  school  put  within  the  reach  of  all.     His  reason  for  objecting  to  any 
set  scheme  was  the  number  of  schools  already  existing.     There  were 
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about  50,000  of  which  40,000  were  volunt^iry  without  endowment. 
Smce  1820  the  number  of  children  attending  school  had  CTown  from 
600,000  to  1,120,000-730,000  of  whom  were  paying  for  their  educa- 
tion.    He  m  no  sense  wished  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  education.     His  plan  was  the  establishment  of  an  Education 
Board  of  commissioners,  among  whom  should  be  some  of  the  Ministera 
of  the  Crown.     To  them  should  be  intrusted  the  duty  of  distributing 
Pariiamentary  grants  and  charitable  funds.     All  grants  were  to  be 
refused  to  schools  of  an  exclusive  character,  where  no  churchman  or 
no  dissenter,  as  the  case  might  be,  could  act  as  teacher.    Any  parish 
might  form  for  itself  a  school  committee,  composed  of  ratepayers,  with 
the  nght  to  levy  a  rate  for  school  purposes.     Religious  teaching 
^yhlle  unsectarian,  was  to  be  maintained.     The  shortness  of  the  ses- 
sion prevented  the  full  consideration  of  the  Bill.     In  June  Mr  Wise 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Society  for  Education,  moved 
m  the  Lower  House  for  an  address  to  the  Queen,  asking   S«^***'' 
her  to  appoint  commissioners,  with  the  same  sort  of  ^"^• 
powera  as  those  above  mentioned.      The  debate  brought  out  the 
mefficiency  of  the  existing  system.     In  five  towns  of  Lancashire,  in  a 
population  of  841,000,  only  27,000  children  went  to  school.      In 
i3ethnal  Green,  where  there  were  14.000  chUdren  between  five  and 
fourteen,  only  2000  received  any  education.     Lord  John  Russell  did 
not  consider  the  time  arrived  for  any  general  scheme,  and  therefore 
foToIl       '        ''     ^^'  '""*'"''  ^^^^  negatived,  but  by  a  majority  of 

So  close  a  division  induced  Lord  John  Russell  himself  in  the  next 
session  to  produce  a  scheme.     Although  it  came  definitely 
before  the  House  only  when  an  increase  of  ^10,000  to   Jre^.V 
the  education  grant  was  demanded,  the  plan  had  already   "^' 
been  explained  in  Pariiament,  and  formulated  in  an  order  of  Council 

PpS"  f  :^  pf  T  ^'^"^'  '-^^^  ''"^^'^  ''-^"^  ^^-^^^  ---^  t  e 
pSs     t'''\^^'''''''\  -^1  -"ed  forth  very  numerous  adverse 

fl^  1  .  tV  J      P  '''  """'^'^"^  ^'^  ^^«  ^^^  P^^^^^'  like  Brougham's,  of 
he  est.bhshment  of  a  Comnnttee  of  Council,  consisting  of^iembe^ 
ot  the  Government,  who  were  to  be  an  Education  Board.     The  Board 
was  to  be  mtmsted  with  the  distribution  of  the  Pariiamentary  grant 

CoZt     '         ""^  '^'  distribution  of  the  residue  the  hands  of  the 
621       T"  T  t^-    ^^'^  ^''^  "^^^^^^  ^«"^P«"^d  to  follow  the 

ol'^e^onK^r  ''^T^'^^^T'^  "^^  '^  "^^^^  ^°^1  subscriptions, nor 
to  give  only  through  the  medium  of  the  two  great  Societies.   No  school 
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was  to  receive  any  share  unless  it  submitted  to  inspection.  For  the 
supply  of  teachers  a  Normal  School,  under  Government,  was  to  be 
established,  where  children  and  teachers  were  to  be  trained  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  but  the  rights  of  conscience  were  to  be 
respected. 

When  the  matter  came  before  the  House  it  at  once  encountered  a 
storm  of  opposition.     It  placed,  it  was  urged,  control  over 
it  in  both  the  religious  education  of  the  people  in  the  hands  of  a 

Hou«e«.  political  Board.     It  allowed  that  Board  to  give  grants  to 

all  sorts  of  schools ;  it  withdrew  from  the  Church  what  had  been 
something  like  a  monopoly,  for  the  grants  to  meet  subscriptions  had 
naturally  fallen  principally  to  the  wealthiest  body.  Lord  Stanley, 
though  he  had  himself  originated  a  similar  plan  in  Ireland,  led  the 
Opposition.  According  to  him  (and  he  supported  it  by  statistics), 
the  present  system  was  working  extraordinarily  well.  Even  Lord 
Ashley,  actuated  by  Protestant  enthusiasm,  opposed  the  scheme.  It 
was  well  supported  by  Ministers  and  their  followers,  and  the  need  of 
education  was  placed  in  a  very  glaring  light.  The  statistics  of 
ignorance  were  gloomy,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  returned 
scholars  proved  on  inquiry  to  be  Sunday  scholars  only.  At  New- 
castle 49  out  of  every  100  children  received  no  instruction.  At 
Gateshead  13  per  cent,  only  attended  schools,  and  in  seventeen  large 
towns  the  average  was  only  1  in  12.  In  Manchester  it  was  only  1 
in  35.  Of  the  3,000,000  children  in  England  half  were  in  a  state  of 
complete  ignorance.  But  the  dread  of  touching  the  monopoly  of  the 
Church  was  such  that  it  was  only  by  a  majority  of  five  that  the 
Government  w^as  allowed  to  bring  in  its  Bill.  When  £30,000  was 
demanded  for  education  a  fresh  opposition  was  raised,  and  Lord 
Mahon  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  prove  that  education  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  was  a  direct  cause  of  crime.  A  division  showed  a 
majority  of  only  two  in  favour  of  the  grant.  Of  course  the  Opposition 
in  the  Lords  was  still  more  decided.  It  was  led  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  produced  resolutions  of  great  length  stating  that  the 
ministerial  scheme  was  open  to  objections  with  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children  and  other  impor- 
tant details,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  therefore  found  itself  obliged 
to  present  a  humble  address  to  the  Queen  to  put  an  end  to  all  immediate 
steps  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  general  education.  One 
Bishop  alone,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  supported  the  Bill.  As  usual 
in  the  Upper  House,  the  Conservatives  had  it  all  their  own  way  ;  the 
resolutions  of  the  Archbishop  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  111. 
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The  Ministry,  however,  did  not  quite  give  way.  They  dropped  their 
Noi^al  School,  but  retained  their  Committee  of  Council  ;^„duced 
tlie  Queen  to  express  her  disapproval  of  the  Lords'  address  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  their  system  of  grants.  The  indignant  clergy  at 
fiM  refused  to  accept  any  share,  but  the  process  of  self  denial  did  not 
long  conunue  ;  they  shortly  contrived  to  absorb  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
and  the  dissenters  were  still  left  unprovided  for. 

Small  though  this  beginning  of  national  education  is,  it  at  least 
shows  the  advance  of  social  interest  in  the  country,  at  th;  same  time 
that  it  reveals  the  mass  of  ignorance  which  was  ready  to 
lend  itself  to  the  plausible  harangues  of  discontented   ^ZtZ:! 
demagogues.    It  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  complete  proof  °'  ""*  p*«p^«- 
of  Ignorance,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  poor,  than  an 
incident  which  occurred  at  Boughton,  near  Canterbury,  in  the  spring 
of  1838.   A  certain  John  Thorn,  a  Cornishmau,  had  some  years  lifore 
inade  himself  notorious  by  marching  about  in  rich  dresses,  and  caUing 
himself  Sir  William  Courtney,  Knight  of  Malta.    His  personal  pre- 
sence,  which  was  striking,  and  a  certain  gift  of  eloquence  had  given 
him  some  influence  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  mad,  and  was  placed  in  confinement,  but  on  proving 
harmless  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his  own  family      He 
escaped  from  them  and  reappeared  in  Kent,  resumed  his  old  position 
persuaded  the  farmers  that  he  was  by  right  a  very  wealthy  man,  tha 
he  would  shortly  enter  into  his  property  and  give  them  thefr  land  rent 
free.     He  proceeded  to  mveigh  against  all  laws,  more  particularly  the 
new  Poor  Law,  collected  a  band  of  followers,  and  marched  about  asking 
the  labourers  to  join  him.    He  then  went  a  step  further,  and  declared 
that  he  was  the  Messiah.     His  strange  pretensions  received  a  certain 
support  and  the  increase  of  his  fanatical  followers  appeared  so  dan- 
He  1    th  ''  ""!  '^r^l'  "'T"^  '^  ^''^"i^^  ^''  apprehension, 
nlnfl  f  '^ V'"«^^^^  ^b°  ^"^d  to  take  him.     Soldiers  were  sum- 
moned from  Canterbury.     He  caUed  upon  his  followers  to  behave  like 
Zd'"  Vh   ""f,«^^PPt^  before  them  and  shot  the  officer  in  com- 
wTth  Th.         '       ''f  '^'"  ^'^^^  ""^  ^'g^^  «^  *^°  of  the  rioters, 
fXwed  irrnl  :  "r,^^^^^-     The  legal  proceedings  which 

on   fl        «f    f\  "'"^^  '^^'^^^  *^^  ^««*^  extraordinary  credulity 
Th.!  \^^  ^^'  P'^P^'»  ^^^  ^^d  b^^i^^^d  in  the  miracles  of 

hi    ind    fTll-'^^"'^'^'*  ^^^^  ^''  ^^°^«'  ^^  worshipped 

Suffering,  ignorant,  organised  for  definite  opposition  to  their  capi- 
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talist  masters,  irritated  by  the  unavoidable  harshness  which  attended 
RiM  of  the  honest  working  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  driven  to  despair 

cbartinn.  ^y  ^  System  of  competition  which  seemed  to  demand  from 

them  all  the  toil  while  the  capitalists  got  all  the  profits,— the  people 
listened  willingly  to  pictures  of  an  ideal  state  of  society,  freed  alike 
from  restrictive  corn-laws,  over  competition  and  grasping  capitalists. 
Previous  events  had  led  them  to  believe  that  political  power  was  the 
road  by  which  they  might  reach  such  a  happy  state,  and  the  result 
was  Chartism.     In  the  course  of  1838  the  discontent  began  to  assume 
dangerous  proportions,  and  found  means  to  express  itself  in  a  formula 
known  as  the  People's  Charter,  which  claimed  five  political  points- 
universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  abolition  of  a 
property  qualification  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  payment  of  mem- 
bers.    The  Legislature  was  thus  to  be  at  once  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  constituencies,  and  open  to  working  men.     The 
movement,  composite  in  character,  was  very  widespread  and  very 
threatening.    It  found  local  leaders  in  all  parts  of  England.     The 
more  prominent  were  a  Dissenting  minister  of  the  name  of  Stephens  ; 
Vincent,  a  working  man  ;  Oastler,  who  confined  his  attacks  chiefly  to 
the  Poor  Law ;  and  Feargus  O'Connor,  a  man  of  fine  gifts  and  presence, 
but  with  a  taint  of  madness  which  ultimately  destroyed  his  mind. 
Riotous  meetings  were  held  in  all  directions,  and  their  effect  was 
heightened  by  their  being  frequently  held  at  night  with  torchlight  pro- 
cessions.   The  speeches  made  at  them  were  marked  by  wild  asser- 
tions of  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the  Charter,  and  scarcely  veiled 
suggestions  of  an  appeal  to  physical  force.     "Universal  suff'rage," 
said  Mr.  Stephens  at  one  of  these  meetings,   a  great  assembly  of 
200,000  men  on  Kersal  Moor,  near  Manchester— "  the  meaning  of 
universal  suffrage  is  that  every  working  man  in  the  land  has  a  right  to 
a  good  coat,  a  good  hat,  a  good  roof,  a  good  dinner,  no  more  work 
than  will  keep  him  in  health,  and  as  much  wages  as  will  keep  him 
in  plenty.     If,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  the  authorities  in  Manchester 
had  not  declared  confidence  in  the  peaceable  character  of  the  people, 
he  would  have  brought  10,000  armed  men  with  him,  and  would  have 
exhorted  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  flock  to  the  standard 
and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Constitution."    It  was  not  in  the  north 
country  only  that  the  disturbances  made  their  appearance.     Devizes, 
Llanidloes,  Sheffield,  Bolton,  Newcastle,  the  Potteries,  and  London 
itself,  were  all  disturbed,  more  or  less,  with  riots ;  and  it  was  not 
only  in  tumultuous  assemblies  that  the  claims  of  the  Chartists  were 
heard.    In  1839  delegates  were  chosen,  and  a  national  Convention 
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usually  holding  its  sittings  in  London  was  formed  ;  and  the  People's 
Charter  grew  mto  a  great  national  petition,  signed  bv 
1200,000  men.    When  it  was  brought  into  the  House   S:^^^''' 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Attwood   (June   14),  it  was  at   '^•'***' 
once  rejected    On  the  12th  of  July  Mr.  Attwood  moved  that  the 
petition  should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.    As  a  matter  of 
course  his  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

The  petition  had  been  already  discredited  by  a  riot  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  4th  of  July  in  Birmingham,  and  which  had  only 
been  suppressed  with  difficulty  by  the  military.     The  temper  of  the 
organisation  had  been  displayed  in  a  proclamation  in  which  the  Con! 
vention  spoke  of  the  action  of  the  police  aa  "an  unjust  and  wanl 
outrage  committed  by  a  bloodthirsty  and  unconstitutional 
orce  from  London."    The  rejection  of  the  petition  was  J^iiU 
followed  by  a  still  worse  riot  (July  15).    For  some  hours    »»<i*^wport. 
almost  unchecked  by  the  police,  the  populace  held  Ixjssession   of 
Birmmgham,  and  employed  themselves  in  the  wanton  destruction  of 
property.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  declared  he  had  nev"     en  a 
tonned  and  sacked  town  in  so  bad  a  plight.    This  great  outbreak  wa! 
followed  a  most  immediately  by  an  even  more  opef  out  Je  a    N^ 

S'bv  .      ""''"'''^'r  •  ^'  "^^  *^^  ^^°*^^  ^^  ^  ^i"y  ditrict  occu. 
pied  by  a  mining  population.     The  Chartist  doctrines  had  been  dis- 
seminated  among  the  miners  principally  through  the  agency  of  a  Mr 
Fr  St,  a  linen-dmper  in  Newport.     Created  a  magistrate  of  the  town 

Tehavi^'^'^r.  /r  '^  *^'  *'"°'^'^^'  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^^°"^^  ^^  «^ditious 

Kussell.  In  conjunction  with  Zephaniah  WiUiams,  who  kept  a  beer- 
shop  in  Colebrookdale,  and  William  Jones,  a  watchmaker  of  Pontv- 
pool  he  seems  to  have  determined  to  assault  Newport  on  the  night  of 

the  trol  r.  T'''''^'"^  ^^^'°  *^"  ^"^Se  over  the  Usk,  attack 
f  wh2   ,t^*""^^,^^  '^'  *«-°'  ^-^  «top  the  n.ail,  the  non-arrival 

ot  which  at  Birmingham  was  to  be  a  signal  for  some  sort  of  general 

nsing  m  the  north  of  England.  The  junction  of  the  three  parties 
Ued,  and  Frost  with  his  division  marched  single-handed  upon  the 

CpMr      !r  ./''  encountered  with  great  courage  and  skill  by 

and  LaTff  ^^'  T'  "^'  ^'"'""'^  '^'  '^''^  ^°°  ^^  '^'  P^^ 
ana  beat  off  the  assailants  not  without  some  loss  of  life     The  three 

btn  w  ""''//^P^^/^d  and  brought  to  trial,  while  Philips,  who  had 
oeen  wounded  in  the  encounter,  was  invited  to  Windsor,  treated  with 
ail  Honour,  and  made  a  knight.     These  disorders  were  of  necessity 
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met  by  active  measures  of  repression,  and  by  frequent  Government 
prosecutions.  But  the  Administration  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  extreme  methods  ;  the  constabulary  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  was  reorganised,  and  a  small  addition  of  troops  asked 
for  and  obtained  from  Parliament ;  but  in  other  respects  the  existing 
laws  were  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  evil. 

The  weakness  of  the  Ministry  in  Parliament  and  the  disturbed 
Vote  of  want  state  of  the  country  induced  the  Conservatives  at  the 
defea^Jd*"*^'  beginning  of  1840  to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
Jan.  31, 1840.  The  gTouud  ou  which  it  rested  was  the  inability  of  the 
Ministry  to  secure  that  peace  at  home  and  abroad  which  it  was  its 
duty  to  secure  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  failure,  according  to  the  asser- 
tion of  their  opponents,  was  to  be  traced  to  their  weakness  in  tam- 
pering with  disturbances  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  and  to  the 
meddling  policy  they  pursued  abroad.  They  were  however  able  to 
make  out  a  case  good  enough  to  secure  the  support  of  the  House ; 
and  the  motion  of  want  of  confidence  was  lost  by  twenty-one  votes. 
By  a  narrow  majority  of  nine  they  also  succeeded  in  saving  their 
policy  with  regard  to  China  from  an  adverse  motion  of  Sir  James 
Graham.  Yet  every  division  displayed  their  real  weakness,  and 
their  position  was  rendered  worse  by  the  growing  indignation  at  the 
undisguised  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  office. 

The  great  party  battle-field,  both  this  year  and  the  next,  was  Ireland. 
Paiinw  of  ^^  ^^^  \i^^Vi  already  mentioned  that  the  Government  had 
Stanley's  Irish  succcedcd  in  passing  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporation 
BUI.  *  '"^  Bill  through  both  Houses  only  by  accepting  the  adverse 
May  1840.  amendment    of   the  Lords.      This    virtual    victory  of 

the  Opposition  was  followed  up  by  the  introduction  by  Lord  Stanley 
of  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  registration  of  voters  in  Ireland.  A 
system  of  registration  had  existed  there  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  A  new  system  had  been  introduced  in  England  ;  but, 
before  assimilating  the  process  in  the  two  countries,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  see  how  the  experiment  would  work.  It  had  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  and  as  there  were  some  palpable  deficiencies  in  the  registration 
arrangements  in  Ireland,  it  was  understood  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  bringing  the  two  into  harmony.  But  Government,  although  it 
appeared  to  recognise  the  duty,  had  neglected  to  produce  any  Bill  for 
the  purpose.  That  duty  the  Opposition,  represented  by  Lord  Stanley, 
now  undertook.  By  the  existing  system  the  registration  in  Ireland 
was  revised  before  permanent  officials  (assistant  barristers),  as  a  part  of 
the  quarter  sessions  work  at  the  assize  towns.     There  was  no  appeal, 
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and  each  claimant  had  to  make  good  his  claim,  which  was  objected  to  as 
a  matter  of  course.    Having  succeeded  in  making  it  good,  he  was  given 
a  certificate,  available  for  eight  years  ;  but,  as  he  might  procure  such 
a  certificate  every  half-year,  an  easy  opening  was  given  for  the  crea- 
tion of  fraudulent  votes  by  the  dishonest  distribution  of  these  certifi- 
cates at  election  time.     Stanley  proposed  to  bring  the  systems  of  the 
two  countries  into  harmony  ;  to  make  registration  annual ;  to  allow 
names  to  stand  on  the  register  without  production  of  fresh  proof  unless 
objected  to,  and  to  give  an  appeal  from  the  revising  barrister  to  the 
judges.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  objection  to  the  Bill  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  covert  method  of  excluding  a  number 
of  voters  from  the  constituency,  and  as  such  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  Government  and  by  O'Connell.     Morpeth  declared  that  it 
would  obstruct  the  legitimate  use  of  the  franchise.     O'Connell  re- 
garded It  as  a  Bill  which  would  entirely  disfranchise  Ireland  by 
enormously  increasing  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  vote 
The  register  was  to  be  opened  every  year,  and,  as  the  Tories  would 
dispute  every  Liberal  or  peasant  vote  and  carry  the  matter  if  decided 
against  them  before  the  judges,  the  peasant  would  have  to  walk  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  to  the  assize  town  twice  every  year  to  make  good  his 
claim.   Stanley,  who  had  originally  parted  from  the  Reformers  on  disap- 
proving of  their  weak  and  conciliatory  action  in  Ireland,  and  who  was 
therefore  the  declared  enemy  of  O'Connell  and  his  friends,  found  him- 
self at  once  assaulted  with  extreme  violence.    O'Connell,  with  his  usual 
want  of  self-restraint,  spoke  of  him  as  "scorpion  Stanley"  outside  the 
House,  and  within  the  House  heaped  every  sort  of  abuse  upon  him. 
Although  frequently  beaten  in  division-for  the  virulence  of  O'Con- 
neils  partisanship,  and  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  the  Bill  they 
were  opposing,  had  withdrawn  some  support  from  the  Ministers-the 
C^overnment  threw  every  form  and  sort  of  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  measure.     No  less  than  ten  divisions  were  taken  on  it,  in  only 
one  of  which  did  the  Government  secure  a  majority.     Yet  the  inter- 
position of  every  form  of  delay  was  so  successful  that  Stanley 
drawing  attention  to  the  unusual  and  obstinate  opposition  he  had' 
encountered,  and  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  prudently  withdrew 
nis  Bill,  promising  however  to  re-introduce  it  in  the  next  session. 

Ihis  he  accordingly  did  ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  Government 
attempted  a  new  method  of  thwarting  him.     Lord  Mor-   p^„^  ^, 
peth  introduced  a  counter  proposition,  which,  while  it   Mor"e'th'.irish 
contained  nearly  the  same  provisions  as  the  uncompleted   Ji*^*""^" 
^I'l  of  the  previous  year,  had  tacked  to  it  a  provision   ai*"i»«- 
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intended  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  Irish  party  in  the  House,  and 
thus  to  outbid  Stanley.  This  provision  was  a  definition  of  the  fran- 
chise, which  was,  by  Lord  Morpeth's  proposition,  to  be  given  to  every 
man  rated  at  £h  to  the  poor-rate.  The  outcry  against  this  Bill  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives  was  very  great.  Much  had  been  said  by 
the  Government  of  the  finality  of  the  old  Reform  Bill,  and  here  there 
appeared  to  be  a  distinct  alteration  and  lowering  of  the  franchise.  It 
was  urged  that  the  Bill  was  nothing  but  a  new  Reform  Bill  in  dis- 
guise. Many  of  the  more  conservative  Liberals  were  themselves 
alarmed  at  it ;  and  the  Government,  who  appeared  really  to  have  no 
opinion  but  what  was  supplied  them  by  others,  made  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  proposed  franchise  to  ^8.  For  four  nights  a  bitter  dis- 
cussion was  carried  on,  terminating  in  the  passage  of  the  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  five  only.  In  committee  the  Government 
encountered  fresh  embarrassments.  Lord  Howick,  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Ministry,  introduced  an  amendment  of  no  great  importance 
in  itself,  but  which  was  carried  against  Government  by  a  majority  of 
Defeat  of  tweuty-oue.    Defeat  however  produced  no  result ;  they 

MiniBtry.  accepted   the   amendment,  and    proceeded  with  their 

April  26, 1841.  nieasure.  Even  the  final  destruction  of  the  Bill,  which 
was  thrown  out  by  eleven  votes,  failed  to  loosen  the  hold  with  which 
they  clung  to  office. 
A  still  more  complete  defeat  was  necessary,  and  room  for  such  a 
defeat  was  found  in  their  financial  policy.  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  since 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Spencer  in  1835,  was  not  a  careful  financier. 
As  a  rule,  neither  the  actual  receipts  nor  the  expenditure  corresponded 
with  his  estimates.  But  he  had  no  doubt  laboured  under  much  diffi- 
culty ;  the  depression  of  trade  and  of  agriculture  prevalent  at  the 
time  and  the  difficulties  in  Canada  had  both  limited  the  revenue  and 
increased  the  expenses.  A  certain  number  of  taxes  had  also  been 
taken  off,  and  the  result  for  the  last  few  years  had  been  a  constantly 
increasing  deficit.  In  pursuance  of  some  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Ministry  in  1839,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  had  retired  from 
office.  Room  was  found  for  him  in  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  and  Mr.  Francis  Baring  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  new  Chancellor  proved  no  more  successful  than  his 
predecessor.  Though  he  honestly  attempted  to  meet  his  difficulties, 
events  had  proved  too  strong  for  him.  Trade  did  not  improve  ;  the 
Canadian  expenses  continued ;  and,  in  addition,  a  war  had  broken 
out  in  China. 
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The  revenue  had  also  been  very  largely  decreased  by  the  somewhat 
reckless  adoption  of  a  very  exceUent  reform.     The  con-   , .  ^ 
dition  of  the  post-office  had  for  some  years  occupied   ^ZV^l 
pubhc  attention.      The  arrangements  were  in  many  respects  verv 
inconvenient   and  in  spite  or  rather  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
high  rates  charged,  though  the  trade  of  the  country  was  increasing 
the  receipts  of  the  department  were  falling  off.     The  expense  of 
postage  pressed  heavily  upon  the  poor  and  on  the  mercantile  classes 
an  inordinate  amount  of  office-work  was  required  to  settle  the  sum' 
chargeable  upon  each  letter,  which  varied  according  to  its  weic-ht 
the  distance  it  had  to  travel,  and  the  means  of  carriage  to  be  emploved' 
Agreat  wa^te  of  time  attended  the  distribution  and  rendered  fre- 
quent deliveries  impossible  ;  it  was  calculated  that  on  an  average 
two  minutes  were  employed  in  delivering  and  receiving  the  payment 
for  each  letter  m  London.     Mr.  Rowland  HUl  has  the  credit  of  sue- 
gesting  in  a  pamphlet  a  method  of  removing  these  inconveniencl 
He  advocated  the  application  to  the  post-office  of  a  principle  which 
was  gradually  making  its  way  with  regard  to  taxation,  and  urged  that 
a  low  rate  of  postage  would,  by  the  increase  of  correspondence  thus 
secured,  render  the  post-office  more  profitable  ,  that  a  uniform  postage 
would  get  rid  of  much  useless  clerks'  work,  and  that  the  prej^yment 
of  letters  would  render  their  distribution  easy,  and  give  opportunity 
for  frequent  deliveries.    His  suggestions  were  adopted,  and  a  unifonn 
prepaid  postage  of  a  penny  upon  the  half-ounce  substituted  for  the 
Old  rates.     Much  opposition  was  offered  to  the  plan.     The  Post 

^80  000  0^  W^'^'f  r*  ^^^  ''  *""'<*   "=•!'"'«    "»  ^^'  than 
480,000,000  letters  at  the  reduced  rate  to  produce   the  revenue 

derived  from  24,000,000,  which  was  the  number  then  delivered  yearly 
No  apparatus,  he  declared,  could  be  devised  for  carrying  on  so 
enonnous  a  business,  no  building  would  be  krge  enough  to  contain 
Lm7'^        f  threatened  diminution  of  revenue  the  Government 

wa^  I  tTrt  *°  "■''  ''^  '^'"'''«-' '""'  *'>^ '-""  -  «'« «-'  y 

rkin.   he    r  TT^  "^  &hmsfm.     Though  the  wisdon,  of 

soundne^    }T^       *'  '"'"""'*  ""'y  ^''^  ^'^  questionable,  the 

cZd  th   ^T       '^rT'' '"  •""'^  "*"-  ""««  «"^«  the  figure  which 
Ibten  fouM       "'"."^  ^"'^  ^■*''*''''  "•"  ^^^  slightest  difficulty  has 
from  the  Offi  "^"^'"S  on  the  business,  and  the  clear  revenue  derived 
irom  the  Office  is  considerably  more  than  A000,000. 

Budtete  ''?;Jy;'^^'*\^  deficit  of  ^2,678,000  on  tne  last  three 
gets.    If  the  loss  on  the  post-office  should  prove  to  be  as  great  as 
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was  expected,  it  seemed  likely  that  at  the  end  of  1840  there  would 
Baring'.  ^®  ^^   arr^ar  of  nearly  £6,000,000.     For,  while  Mr. 

mII^^is  1840  •^''^^^"^  estimated  the  expenditure  of  the  year  1840-41 
at  £49,432,000,  he  was  afraid  to  put  the  income  at 
more  than  £46,700,000.  To  meet  the  alanning  deficiency  there  was 
no  resource  according  to  the  existing  system  of  finance  but  increased 
taxation ;  and,  as  taxes  once  removed  could  scarcely  be  reimposed, 
the  only  course  left  open  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  to 
suggest  that  a  percentage  should  be  added  to  the  existing  taxes.  The 
expedient  did  not  prove  successful  ;  the  revenue  fell  short  of  the 
Baring'8  estimate,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year  1841 

Budget.  there  proved  to  be  a  deficit  of  not  less  than  £1,800,000. 

*'       '  Nor  could  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  honestly 

speak  of  the  coming  year  except  as  one  of  increased  expenditure.    He 
estimated   his   requirements  at  £50,700,000,  and  expected  at  the 
close  to  find  himself  with  a  deficit  of  £2,400,000.     The  want  of 
elasticity  in  the  revenue  was  capable  of  easy  explanation.    The 
diminution  had  arisen  chiefly  on  molasses,  sugar,  wine,  spirits,  tea, 
and  the   post-office.     High  diff'erential  duties  restricted    the  use 
of  the  two  first  articles  ;  the  prospect  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France  naturally  checked  for  a  time  the  importation  of  wine  ;  the 
extraordinary  spread  of  the  temperance  movement  in  Ireland  under 
the  influence  of  Father  Matthew  explained  the  diminution  of  the 
spirit  duties  ;  while  the  tea-trade  was  hampered  by  the  war  with 
China  ;  and  the  new  arrangements  of  the  post-office  entailed  great 
initial  expenses.     Under  these  circumstances,  since  honest  and  care- 
ful endeavours  to  balance  the  Budget  on  the  old  system  had  proved 
an  entire  failure,  Mr.  Baring  and  his  colleagues  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  a  large  application  of  the  Free-trade  principle.    Two  com- 
modities, timber  and  sugar,  especially  lent  themselves  to  this  treat- 
ment.    In  the  case  of  both  of  them  large  differential  duties  protected 
Colonial  production.     While  the  duty  on  Colonial  timber  was  10s.  a 
load,   the  duty  on  Baltic  timber  was  55s.  a  load  ;  while  Colonial 
sugar  paid  24s.  a  cwt.,  foreign  sugar  paid  63s.    Baring  proposed,  in 
each  case,  very  largely  to  destroy  this  difierence.     With  regard  to 
timber,  he  suggested  that  the  10s.  should  be  raised  to  20s.  on  Colonial 
timber  ;  the  65s.  reduced  to  50s.  on  Baltic  timber.    With  regard  to 
sugar,  while  the  24s.  a  cwt.  on  Colonial  sugar  was  left  unaltered,  the 
duty  of  63s.  on  foreign  sugar  was  to  be  reduced  to  36s.     According 
to  the  Free-trade  view  this  partial  opening  of  the  market  would  pro- 
duce such  an  increase  of  importation  that  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate 
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'i!rm'^"'-  '^i^'  *i^^f  d»ty  at  £650,000,  and  of  the  sugar  duty  at 
£700,000,  m  advance  of  their  ordinary  return 

Even  this  increase  still  left  a  considerable  deficit  to  be  made  ud  • 
and  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  intimated  that  the  ^  ' 

House  need  be  under  no  fear  as  to  its  inability  to  supply   STI'  ST 
what  was  wanted,  if  a  measure  was  carried  which  thi  ^"  ^- 
Government  haxi  in  contemplation,  and  which  Lord  John  Russell  hn^ 
already  suggested  in  a  motion  he  had  made  that  the  Lurltw 
form  Itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  Com  Laws     Is    t  w! 
plam  that  without  a  declaration  of  Lord  John  RussdPs  inftf       1 
Budget  was  imperfect,  it  became  necessar/to  state  Zt^^ 
view  the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  Vqlr^^r  f^the  l^:f^^^ 
duties  on  wheat.     The  great  war  with  France  had  proved  extrv 
ordinarily  advantageous  to  the  landlords  and  farmers  ;  thfpricTf 
corn  had  become  enormous,  very  inferior  classes  of  land  had  beenTced 
mto  cultivation,  and  rents  were  very  hi^h     Thp  r-nm  t   ^^° '^'^^^^ 
since  the  cessation  of  the  war  had  ^^^^^xJ^:^,ZtZt!^^ 
0  contmue  this  prosperity.     By  the  laat  settlement  of   hi^awsn 
1828,  the  duty  on  corn  had  been  anunged  on  what  was  TlW  a  sui 
ing^sca  e-that  is  to  say,  it  increased  as  the  price  of  com  declLd- 

i«iL  was  .3s!sd[a^;ir ,  ^t  et  tLr;t„t  .t  V" 

at  73s  and  upwards  .t  became  Is.  only.    Two  evil  effects  arose  from' 
h  s  :  the  one  inherent  in  all  protective  duties,  the  increase  of  pr["" 

checked  the  legitimate  corn  trade  by  rendering  the  4lculations  of 

which  foHowed  the  Eeform  Bill  had  allowed  interest  in  the  Corn 
Laws  to  flag ;  but  when,  in  1837,  a  cycle  of  bad  vears  set  i^  Vl 

Z::ZT  Tt'  """"'^"t'  ^°^  »''«  --han^anTmr„farret 
see  ng  that  conditions  were  changed  and  that  they  no  longer  had  so 

e  elusive  a  command  of  the  trade  of  the  world  as  had  been  the  case 
dunng  the  war    were  no  longer  willing  to  bear  with  indifferent 

amou;?  "^.''  ''''  ?°™  ^^-^  '°fli«'«d  <>»  them,  and  be^an  to 
Clamour  for  their  complete  abolition.    In  1837  the  Anti  r^Z^% 

Wue  sprang  into  existence  in  Lancashire.    CheaJwfyTei:: 
atti?  r?,"'"  '*"""°'* '  •'"''  ^  a  fi-^'  instalment,  a  fixedXIv 

It  was  a  very  bold  and  a  ver^  wise  Budget ;  but  it  touched  on  burmng 
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questions,  and  laid  the  Government  open  to  assault  on  several  sides. 
Attack  on  Before  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  brought  for- 
the  Budget.  yffox^^  the  Conservatives,  headed  by  Lord  Sandon,  attacked 
the  alteration  in  the  sugar  duties.  In  this  assault  the  supporters 
of  Protection  as  an  economical  system  found  assistance  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  slave-trade  abolitionists.  Not  only  was  the  alteration  of 
the  differential  duties  a  step  towards  Free-trade,  but  it  brought  the 
slave-grown  sugar  of  foreign  countries  into  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  free  colonial  industry.  It  was  in  vain  to  point  out  that 
other  slave-grown  commodities  were  not  excluded  from  the  English 
market ;  that  the  establishment  of  commercial  friendship  with  the 
Brazils  might  afford  a  means  of  checking  slavery  there  ;  or  that  so 
The  Minirtry  ™uch  had  been  done  already  for  the  sake  of  slaves  that 
defeated.  it  was  hard  to  burden  the  English  consumer  further  for 

their  benefit.  The  combined  influence  of  party  spirit 
and  philanthropy  proved  too  strong  for  the  Government,  and  their 
Budget  was  rejected.  Even  this  defeat  failed  to  drive  the  Ministry 
from  office.  They  determined  to  risk  a  dissolution,  and  to  go  to  the 
country  with  the  cry  of  Free-trade  and  cheap  bread.  Meanwhile  they 
proceeded  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  brought  in  the  Bill  for  the 
sugar  duties  at  the  old  rates,  and  fixed  the  4th  of  June  for  the 
introduction  of  the  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  Corn  Laws. 
But  Peel  and  the  Conservatives  were  determined  to  frustrate  the 
tactics  of  the  Miristry,  and  to  drive  them  from  the  offices  to  which 
they  appeared  so  attached.  He  therefore  gave  notice  that  he  would 
move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  on  the  27th  of  May,  thus  fore- 
stalling Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions.  Thus,  uncommitted  with 
regard  to  Free-trade,  he  could  point  out  that  the  Government,  unable 
to  pass  any  important  measure  in  the  Commons,  and  in  a  perpetual 
minority  in  the  Lords,  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  At  last, 
in  a  full  House  of  624  members,  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  one.  Such  a  vote  should  imply,  and  has  nearly 
always  implied,  the  immediate  resignation  of  Ministers.  But,  con- 
sistent to  the  end  in  their  questionable  love  of  office,  the  Whigs  still 
determined  to  risk  a  dissolution.  Peel  had  however  known  what  he 
was  about  when  he  struck  the  blow.  He  knew  how  entirely  discredited 
DiBwiQtioii.  *^®  Ministry  was  ;  he  knew  that  the  appeal  to  Free-trade 
Fau  of  Mel-        would  be  regarded  merely  as  a  party  move.    As  such  it 

Doume  I  1  1         i        1 

Minirtry.  was  apparently  taken  by  the  nation,  and  the  new  elections 

Au«.  30, 1841.     placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservative  leader  a  majority 
of  ninety.    The  meeting  of  Parliament  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
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itlmost  entirely  into  the  manailpntJ     '  *°  ^^"'^^  '»  f'^" 

England,  dnrin'g  the  %\^^:^'ulXTj  ".'  *''*  ^'""^  "' 

Of  ..at  po.e.    S  I^^^^C^^!:^^:^^ 

chey  believedX  ^L^^ZTLI^^'' ■  "^''"  '^"^^  » 
Against  these  principle  "^11^  fnT  "  ^T^?^^  "^  government, 
from  the  time  of  Cannin/  1'^  ^^  kT  1°^'*"''  ^  '''  "»  f^^o 
of  the  Eesto^tion  .rfo  lot"^  T:^'^^^:^:^^:'^^''^''^ 
tion  of  Julv   Duttincr  Tnnio  •PK-1         ^P^"®^'^  of  liberty,  theRevoIu- 

throne,  had'^r^^/b^M^ArinVr'^ "  "'"""''  "P""  *>•« 
with  England.  Lor^  P.llerZZlZ  intrit^rT""^  °'  "'^" 
por^r  of  the  policy  of  Canning.    In  :Uiance  S  fL:'^""^^'  '"^ 

speaking  with  the  ob  eZ  restr^tinTlt'^"*'  "  """  P'"?"'^ 
the  Czar,  the  greatest  of  thLItK  ^.  overweening  ambition  of 
the  intricacii  of  the  eS^^^^^  *f  ^e  plunged  into 

theoretically  a  supporter  ofttnrP,;  ^'*'''^"'  '"  pretension, 
^»nt  busy  activSraudacitra"?  *>'«  »-=«- 

the  plans  he  had  LiveddLui  ^f""'^'""'  ">  ^'"7  through 
affair,  of  other  counWes  L  C  u^"  T"'"'  ^'^'J"^"*'?  i"  the 
verge  of  war.  But  trbrilliant  "f  ^^u"t '"""'  """^  »"<=«  *^  '^e 
plans,  the  unquestionable^!  !!-''^"''  '"*"<'^'*  ""ost  of  his 
Europe,  and  the  h  Xn^  V^^*"""  ''^"^  ^'  ""l^i^^d  Personally  in 
for  s 'oh  Tnconltncy  ^^?';^!7-/«  ^"°'-^'  — ^his  parion 
hy  the  intrigues  of  hfs  o^  cot!  ""^  ■":!' ""*«<>  ^7  ""ny,  attacked 
only  membefof  thfr  r  '""^fS^es  m  the  Cabinet,  he  was  yet  the 

ooul.  be  r:;:Lf  as'S/  IS;*-^  ^^  "^  ^he  MLstry! 
-nred  the  general  approbation  oT^CopIe         "  "'"''*""'  ""' 
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On  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  the  interest  of  the  aflfairs  of  Spain 
Spain  and  ^iid  Portugal  had  nearly  come  to  an  end.     Although  no 

Portugal.  brilliant  success  had  attended  the  cause  of  the  constitu- 

tional Queens,  although  the  English  legion  after  much  useful  work 
had  been  disbanded  in  disaster,  it  was  obvious  that  the  despotic  party 
was  constantly  losing  ground.  It  was  plain  that  the  party  in  favour 
of  constitutional  government  would  be  subject  for  a  while  to  division 
within  itself,  to  intrigue,  and  many  forms  of  weakness,  but  it  was 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  triumphant.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain  is  the  gradual  growth  of  mistrust  between  the  English 
and  French  Governments.  Palmerston  could  never  bring  himself  to 
see  that  the  French  were  honourably  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  conceived  a  disbelief  in  the  honesty  of  French 
professions  fruitful  of  future  quarrels.  In  fact  the  close  approxima- 
tion to  France  which  had  followed  upon  the  events  of  the  years 
1830-32  was  somewhat  unreal ;  except  in  the  one  point,  that  both 
countries  were  in  their  domestic  policy  inclined  to  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional courses,  there  was  no  real  identity  of  interest  between 
them.  There  was  no  exact  opposition  in  their  interests,  but  each  had 
objects  of  its  own.  Almost  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of 
difficulties  in  the  East  this  divergence  of  view  became  apparent. 

The  chief  factor  at  this  time  in  the  Eastern  Question  was  Egjrpt. 
The  Eastern  Mehemet  All,  an  Albanian  by  birth,  had,  by  his  ability 
Queition.  g^jj^j  determination,  raised  himself  to  a  position  in  Egypt 

which  seemed  to  threaten  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Treaty  of  Unkiar- 
Skelessi  (in  1833)  had  placed  Russia  in  the  position  of  sole  defender 
of  the  Porte.  The  gradual  advances  of  Russia,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia,  had  begun  to  excite  the  attention  of  English  statesmen.  To 
restrict  its  further  aggrandisement  became  a  chief  object  of  the  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston  ;  and,  in  order  to  put  some  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  advance  in  Europe,  he  was  determined  to  withdraw  Turkey  from 
its  state  of  dependence — if  possible  to  call  the  apparently  dying  empire 
to  fresh  life,  and  to  secure  its  integrity  by  European  guarantees. 
Mahmoud  II.,  now  an  old  man  but  still  full  of  vigour,  had  done  much 
p&imeriton's  in  the  way  of  reconstitution.  He  had  seen  the  necessity 
rfrhrtfy*  ^^  making  Turkey  more  European  in  its  form  of  civilisa- 

TM*ey.  tion  if  it  was  to  be  a  European  power  ;  and  Palmerston 

appears  to  have  had  strong  hopes  that  such  a  course  might  be  success- 
fully pursued  and  the  empire  revivified.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
this  view  that  in  1838  he  negotiated  a  Commercial  Treaty  which  re- 
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moved  some  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  mercantile  intercourse  between 
Turkey  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe.     Although  treaties  existed 
by  which  English  goods  were  imported  into  Turkey  on  payment  of  a 
duty  of  3  per  cent.,  and  Turkish  goods  exported  at  the  same  rate, 
practicaUy  the  imposts  laid  on  trade  were  so  heavy  that  commerce 
was  nearly  impossible.     The  treaties  were  kept  to  the  letter  at  the 
place  of  landing  and  embarkation,  but  the  goods  were  so  loaded 
with  internal  duties  that  the  merchants  paid  often  as  much  as  CO 
per  cent.     The  influence  and  skill  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  the  Minister 
at  Constantinople,  and  Henry  Bulwer,  subsequently  Lord  Balling, 
Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  were  successfully  used  to  obtain  a  treaty 
by  which,  on  a  certain  definite  small  increase  of  export  and  import 
duties,  all  internal  duties  together  with  monopolies  were  got  rid  of. 
Originally  contracted    between   England    and   Turkey   alone,   this 
arrangement  was  soon  accepted  by  all  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
even  by  Russia.     As  far  as   commerce  went,  the   exclusiveness  of 
Russian  influence  was  thus  broken  through,  whUe  larger  intercourse 
with  Europe  was  secured  to  Turkey. 

It  was  probably  the  fear  of  Mehemet  Ali  which  induced  the  Porte 
to  make  this  concession,  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in   Difflcuitie. 
l».38,  had  refused  to  pay  his  tribute  to  Turkey,   and    »>•'*•« 
had  taken  steps  to  establish  himself  as  an  independent  St?  "* 
monarch.    He  also  interfered  with  the  administration  of  the  holy  cities 
thus  trenching  upon  the  duties  belonging  to  the  Kaliph  as  Commander 
of  the  Faithful.    In  the  spring  of  1839  Mahmoud  11.  determined  upon 
active  measures  against  his  rebeUious  Pasha.    He  collected  a  powerful 
army  on  the  Euphrates,  while  the  Egyptians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha 
son  of  Mehemet  occupied  Syria,  having  their  headquarters  at  Aleppo 
It  was  the  general  feeling  among  European  statesmen  that  if  the 
question  was  brought  to  the  trial  of  battle  the  E^ryptians 
would  undoubtedly  be  victorious  ;  Constantinople  would   I'^.tor. 
be  in  danger,  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  would  come   ^""'^  **"•**• 
into  force,  the  Russians  would  be  summoned  to  protect  the  Porte 
while  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  would  be  excluded  from  the 
iJardanelles.    It  was  of  equal  importance,  both  to  France  and  England 
that  such  a  complete  triumph  of  Russian  influence  should  be  avoided  • 
and  Palmerston  at  once  put  himself  into  communication  with  m' 
Mol6,  the  French  Prime  Minister,  for  the  purpose  of  concertincr 
measures  to  prevent  it.     As  early  as  June  1838  Palmerston  had  sugt 
gested  the  necessity  of  a  common  action  with  France,  a  view  which  in 
the  course  of  a  month  appears  to  have  widened  into  an  idea  of  the 
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joint  action  of  the  five  great  European  powers.  Could  such  a  co- 
operation be  secured,  the  separate  importance  of  Russia  would  be 
destroyed,  and  that  country  would  be  bound  to  join  in  what  has  subse- 
quently been  called  the  European  Concert.  It  was  hoped  that  such 
action  might  prevent  war.  It  did  not  do  so.  In  June  1839  Mahmoud 
declared  war  against  the  Egyptians,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month 
the  battle  of  Nezib  was  fought  and  the  Turks  wholly  defeated. 
Within  a  few  days  Mahmoud,  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and 
strength,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son,  Abdul  Medjid. 
The  new  Sultan  found  himself  on  his  accession  in  a  very  dangerous 
situation,  rendered  worse  by  the  defection,  on  the  13th  of  July,  of  the 
whole  of  his  fleet,  which  passed  over  to  the  Egyptian  Viceroy.  The 
succcM  of  negotiations  between  the   courts  of  Europe   had   made 

Paimerston's  Considerable  advance ;  for,  on  the  27th  of  July,  the 
nego  &  OM.  Ambassadors  of  the  five  Powers  in  Constantinople,  acting 
apparently  upon  orders  from  home,  presented  a  collective  note 
declaring  that  the  five  Powers  had  agreed  to  discuss  together  and 
settle  the  Eastern  Question  ;  and  they  accordingly  invited  the  Divan 
to  suspend  a  definitive  arrangement  which  it  was  on  the  point  of 
making,  and  to  confide  in  the  mediating  Powers.  Even  before  this, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  Marshal  Soult,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  issued  a  circular  to  the  French  Ambassadors  abroad, 
stating  that  a  union  of  Powers  was  necessary,  and  Palmerston  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  Metternich  on  the  part  of  Austria,  had  given 
their  unqualified  adhesion  to  this  project  of  united  action. 

Up  to  this  point  the  views  of  France  and  England  were  sufficiently 
Difference  of  similar.  To  neither  was  it  advantageous  that  Russia 
between  France  ^hould  be  exclusivc  master  in  Turkish  affairs.  But  from 
and  England.  the  first  M.  Mol^  had  made  no  secret  of  a  possible  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  might  easily  arise  between  the  two  countries. 
As  long  as  the  efforts  of  Europe  were  directed  to  prevent  war,  to 
allow  Turkey  and  Egypt  to  remain  in  their  existing  position,  France 
was  well  satisfied.  But  the  traditional  policy  of  that  country  was  to 
maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  its  influence  in  Egypt.  There  was  a 
constant  uneasy  jealousy  of  England  on  that  point,  arising  from  the 
supposition  that  England  desired,  either  by  means  of  influence  or  by 
means  of  actual  possession,  to  secure  Egypt  as  the  direct  road  to 
India.  When  therefore  war  broke  out,  and  the  question  was  no  longer 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  position,  but  the  settlement  of  the 
terms  of  peace  between  Egypt  and  Turkey,  the  Governments  of  France 
and   England  began   to  have  different  views.      To   Palmerston  it 
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appeared  that  armed  interference,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing 
the  mtegrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a  counterpoise  to  Russia! 
was  necessary.  The  Frcy^ch  Minister,  while  allowing  that  the  main- 
tenance of  some  Mohammedan  Power  was  desirable,  thought  it  better 
that  that  Power  should  be  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  Mehemet  Ali,  whose 
ability  and  success  he  probably  overrated.  Consequently  at  the 
Conference  France  persistently-whether  under  the  government  of 
Soult  or  of  his  successor,  Thiers-advocated  the  cause  of  Mehemet 
Ah,  and  urged  that  he  should  be  established  in  an  hereditary  kine- 

T'Tf'f''^.  ^r^"  "^  """^  ^  ^^^-      T^^^  ^"^^i^'^  ambassador 
attended  the  Conference,  and  was  very  reasonable  in  his  demands 

His  firet  suggestion  was  indeed  inadmissible.     Acknowledging  that 
immediate  action  was  de^rable,  he  proposed  that  England  should 
confine  itself  to  the  Levant,  leaving  to  Russia  the   protection  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles.    In  accepting  Palmerston's  view 
m  preference  to  that  of  France,  the  Russian  Government  no  doubt 
wished  to  foment  the  differences  which  were  arising  between  the  two 
western  countries.    It  was,  as  has  been  seen,  their  junction  which  had 
thwarted  in  the  west  of  Europe  the  objects  of  the  Holy  Alliance     By 
suggesting  the  division  of  work  just  mentioned,  it  hoped  at  the* same 
time  to  render  the  Powers  of  Europe  practically  partners  in  the  great 
Ireaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,   by  leading  them  to  give  their  consent 
to  the  sole  action   of  Russia.      But  Palmerston  saw  through  this 
design,  and  insisted  that  if  Russian  ships  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
the  ships  of  other  countries  should  do  so  likewise.     These  terms  the 
Kussians  accepted,  and  the  concert  of  four  of  the  Powers  was  there- 
lore  perfect.     France,  meanwhile,  was  not  only  trying  to  press  the 
claims  of  Egypt  in  the  Conference,  but  was  establishing 
independent  negotiations  with   Mehemet.      Weary   of  JoteTt;::of 
^^  aiting,  Palmerston  at  length,  having  heard  of  this  action   ^"^^  ^^^ 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  having  freed  his  connection  with  Russia 
rom  danger,  suddenly  contracted  on  the  15th  July  1840  a  Convention 
0      tl     ^^^V      ^^r'"'  ^"'  "™'^  interference  in  the  Eastern 
F    n  1) '     r     r^"^  ^''''"''  ^'"^"^"^  "°^  ^^^^^"t  ^"i^«-     Anger  in 

I'o^        1    r.^'°°'^"''^'''"^'  *^^"°^^'«  ^^  ^h«  Convention  pro- 
duced an  ebullition  of  fury.     Though  Louis  Philippe  was  at  heart 
roughly  peaceful,  he  was  obliged  to  give  some  show  of  yielding  to 

for  war    '  '  ^""''"'  '"^  '^'  ^^""'^^  '^^^  ^''^  preparatLs 

The  ultimatum  of  the  Powers  was  despatched  to  Mehemet  Ali 
He  was  offered  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt  and  of  Acre  for  life  ;  but  if  the 
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terms  were  not  accepted  within  ten  days  he  was  to  be  oflfered  Egypt 
alone.  If  he  still  persisted  the  Powers  would  use  force.  Trusting 
no  doubt  that  France  would  help  him,  he  recused  the  ultimatum,  and 
tried  direct  negotiations  with  the  Porte.  That  court  went  beyond 
the  intentions  of  the  Powers ;  it  not  only  refused  to  negotiate,  but 
declared  the  deposition  of  the  Pasha.  French  anger  rose  still  higher 
at  this.  Palmerston  was  able  to  clear  himself  of  all  complicity 
in  the  action  of  Turkey,  but  in  continuation  of  his  former  policy, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  given  time  at  once  proceeded  to  war. 
Admiral  Stopford,  in  command  of  the  English  ships  and  some 
Austrian  frigates  (an  emblem  of  union  with  Austria 
l^^V^  rather  than  a  real  support),  bombarded  Beyrout,  and 

Not.  1840.  drovc  out  the  Egyptian  troops.  Commodore  Napier 
stormed  Sidon,  landed  forces,  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon.  The  strength  of  the  Viceroy,  on  which  France 
had  relied,  was  evidently  crumbling  away.  A  final  blow  was  given  to 
it  when  the  fortress  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre— held  to  be  impregnable,  and 
which  indeed  Napoleon  himself  had  been  unable  to  take— was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  fleet  after  a  bombardment  of  three  hours. 
Single-handed,  and  without  the  aid  of  Russia,  whose  fleet  had  remained 
quiescent  at  Sebastopol,  England  had  proved  sufficient  to  save 
Turkey  and  destroy  the  overrated  power  of  Egypt. 

The  policy  of  Palmerston  had  been  open  to  assault  on  all  sides.     He 
was  charged  with  undue  meddling,  and  with  risking  with  very  inade- 
quate means  the  chances  of  war.     His  own  colleagues,  disciples  of 
Fox  were  indignant  at  anything  which  would  slacken  the  friendship 
with  France,  which  was  a  part  of  their  political  creed.    It  was  urged 
that  he  was  recklessly  driving  England  not  only  to  quarrel  but 
Triumph  of        actually  to  fight  with  France.     But  the  Foreign  Secretary 
Palmerston.        had  gifts  which  Carried  him  successfully  through  the  diffi- 
cult time  ;  he  knew  his  own  mind  thoroughly  ;  he  entirely  disbelieved 
(and  as  it  proved  correctly)  in  the  strength  of  Egypt ;  he  was  charac- 
terised by  a  rare  pertinacity  and  courage.     It  remained  to  be  seen 
how  far  he  had  been  correct  in  his  estimation  of  the  warlike  energy  of 
France.     Here  again  his  forecast  proved  true.    Again  and  again  in 
his  despatches  he  had  declared  his  certainty  that  the  French  King 
would  insist  upon  peace  ;  and  when  the  critical  time  arrived,  when, 
after  the  fall  of  Acre,  Thiers  full  of  warlike  fury  attempted  to  drag 
Louis  Philippe  with  him,  and  called  for  the  completion  of  the  arma- 
ment and  the  equipment  of  a  large  fleet,  it  appeared  that  Palmerston 
had  not  trusted  in  vain  to  the  King,    Louis  Philippe  refused  to  listen 
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to  his  mmisters'  demands,  and  the  government  of  Thiers  fell.  His 
place  was  taken  by  Guizot,  who  entered  upon  office  pledged  to  main- 
tarn  peace  and  able  to  oppose  to  the  assaults  of  his  enemies  the 
unanswerable  argument  that,  the  fall  of  Mehemet  Ali  being  already 
an  accomplished  fact,  true  wisdom  lay  in  making  the  best  of  existing 
circumstances.    It  was  subsequently  proved  that  Palmerston  was  as 

omfF?     I  T''""'''^'^'  ^'''  ^^^^^^  Mi"-^^y  ««  in  his  estimate 
of  the  French  King.     A  discussion  which  foUowed  the  fall  of  Thiers 
disclosed  the  mtention  of  that  minister  to  seize  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and,  had  he  not  been  forestalled  by  the  fall  of  Acre,  to  support  the 
Egyptian  Viceroy  against  England.     The  fall  of  Acre  had  taken  place 
in  November ;  little  more  than  a  month  elapsed  before  Mehemet 
Ah  was  completely  reduced  to  submission.    On  January  1,  1841   he 
restored  the  Turkish  fleet  to  the  Sultan,  and  in  the  followi;g  mJnth 
he  received  a  firman  of  investiture,  securing  to  him  the  government 
of  Egypt  upon  certain  conditions  implying  his  dependence  on  the 
Porte^  A  triumphant  close  was  put  to  the  diplomacy  of  Palmerston 
by  a  Treaty  m  July  1841,  by  which  the  Dardanelles  were  closed  to 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  any  of  the  five  Powers,  and  Turkey  wa^ 
formally  put  under  the  general  protection  of  Europe.    The  admission 
ot  i<nince  to  this  Treaty  served  as  a  means  of  reconciliation  with  that 
country,  while  Turkey  wa^  withdrawn  from  its  dangerous  dependence 
upon  Kussia  alone. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  east  of  Europe  were  by  no  means  the  only 
held  of  Palmerston's  action.     On  December  8,  1840,  he  n^„., 
wrote  to  our  Ambassador  in  Paris :  "  This  day  has  K"^"> 
brought  us  a  flight  of  good  news-Mehemet's  submission,   tT' " 
Dost  Mohamed'3  defeat,  and  the  occupation  of  Chusan."     In  the  far 

uT'l^l".  i  1  T".*''/  '■"•'''  "^  *''«  ^''"=''  Sea,  the  influence  of 
Kussia  had  to  be  checked.     Slowly,  but  with  certainty,  the  Czar  had 

^Z:^f/"'^rT'''"'  "^"  •'«"'''"  ^'■'■-  --^tesmen,  both 
at  home  and  m  India,  began  to  dread  the  time  when  his  advance  mi<rht 

threaten  our  Indian  Empire.  According  to  its  usual  habit,  it  wasW 
mfluence  rather  than  by  force  that  the  Russian  Government  was  intent 
upon  making  its  way ;  and  as  in  Turkey,  so  in  Persia,  its  agents  were 
engaged  in  a  diplomatic  battle  with  their  English  rivals.  The  Shah 
Ifj"^'"  f  °  P'*"*"^  "°  '"'  *'"'«'«   ^y  ^''gli'h  aid  ;  English 

greatness  of  Russia  and  its  near  neighbourhood  led  the  Shah  to 
mkr  her  alhance  to  that  of  Engknd  ;  and  the  Russian  envoy  was 
able  so  to  excite  and  direct  this  ambition  as  to  carry  on  the  designs 
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of  his  own  country  by  means  of  Persian  arms.    The  English  dominion 
Importance  of    had  not  yet  passed  the  Sutlej.    The  Punjab  still  owned 
Afghaniiun.      ^jjg  sway  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh 
Empire,  and  a  firm  friend  of  England.     But  the  interposition  of  this 
power  was  not  regarded  as  a  sufl&cient  safeguard  to  British  India  ;  it 
was  supposed  that  Afghanistan,  the  mountainous  country  lying  between 
the  Punjab  and  Persia,  was  the  really  efficient  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Russian  advance  ?  and  it  became  a  matter  of  paramount  policy  to 
secure  the  English  position  there.      The  country  at  this  time  was 
broken  into  three  principalities,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that 
of  Cabul,  owning  the  sovereignty  of  Dost  Mohamed.     Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Suddozyes  it  had  been  a  united  empire,  which  by  its 
threatening  power  had  caused  some  alarm  to  the  English.    At  that 
time,  under  the  rule  of  Zemaun  Shah,  it  had  reached  from  Herat  to 
Cashmere,  and  included  a  portion  of  Sindh  below  the  mountains. 
But  a  domestic  revolution  had  removed  this  dynasty.     Zemaun  Shah 
and  his  brother.  Shah  Soojah,  had  fled  and  taken  refuge  with  the 
English.      Cashmere  and  Peshawur  had  fallen  to  the  Sikhs  ;  the 
Ameers  of  Sindh  had  asserted  their  independence  ;  and  the  family  of 
the  Barrukzyes— of  which  Futteh  Khan  was  the  founder,  and  his 
brother,  Dost  Mohamed,  the  chief  representative — ruled  what  remained 
of  the  empire  in  the  two  principalities  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  while 
the  city  and  district  of  Herat  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  Sud- 
dozye  prince  of  the  name  of  Kamran. 
It  was  towards  this  broken  sovereignty  that  the  eyes  both  of  Russia 
and  of  England  were  directed,  and  it  was  without  much 
byKMsiaand     difficulty  that  Simouich,  the  Russian  envoy,  persuaded 
per«u.  ^^  Persian  Shah  to  advance  against  Herat.      Herat 

commands  the  only  pass  through  which  a  fully  equipped  army  can 
well  advance  into  India  from  the  north-west ;  there  are  no  important 
obstacles  between  it  and  Candahar,  from  whence  through  Quetta  and 
the  Bolan  Pass  a  force  may  reach  the  plains  of  the  Indus.  It  seemed 
necessary  to  the  English  to  preserve  Herat.  Yet,  as  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  Suddozye  prince,  it  appeared  likely  that  Dost  Mohamed 
of  Cabul,  and  his  brothers  of  Candahar,  might  be  easily  persuaded  to 
join  a  Persian  assault  upon  this  last  remnant  of  the  hostile  dynasty. 
To  prevent  the  realisation  of  this  possibility,  and  to  save  Herat,  was 
the  first  object  of  the  English  Government  in  India.  And  for  this 
purpose  Captain  Burnes  was  sent  upon  an  embassy — ostensibly  com- 
mercial, but  really  of  a  political  character — to  the  Court  of  Dost 
Mohamed.    At  first  the  Ameer,  a  man  of  many  high  and  noble  quali- 


ties, showed  every  wish  to  continue  close  friends  with  the  English  • 
while  receivmg  Burnes  with  much  cordiaUty,  he  kept  a  Russian  agent 
who  had  appeared  in  his  country  at  arm's-length.     But  he  demanded 
something  m  exchange  for  his  friendship.      The  restoration  of  Pesha- 
wur by  the  Sikhs  would  have  satisfied  him,  while  his  brothers  of 
Candahar  might  have  been  won  over  by  a  promise  of  pecuniary  aid. 
But  Burnes  was  not  authorised  to  give  anything.    All  the 
advantage  was  apparently  to  come  to  the  English  ;  and   bw.°' 
Dost  Mohamed  was  asked  to  exclude  all  foreign  agents  fo°DoT 
and  to  admit  an  English  resident,  while  receiving  in   Moiuimed. 
exchange  nothing  but  empty  promises  of  friendship.     It  was  not  to 
oe  expected  that  so  one-sided  an  arrangement  could  withstand  the 
more  tangible  advantages  freely  promised  by  the  Russian  envoy     He 
was  no  longer  excluded  from  the  Court,  and  it  became  gradually  evi- 
dent that  the  influence  of  the  English  was  on  the  wane.    Meanwhile 
however,  the  Persian  assault  upon  Herat  had  been  thwarted.     Aided 
by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Major  Pottinger,  an  English  officer, 
Kamran  and  his  ministers  made  a  long  defence ;  and  at  length  the 
formal  withdrawal  of  the  English  envoy  from  the  Court  of  the  Shah, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  small  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  induced  the 
Persians  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Herat  was  saved. 

But  although  the  main  object  of  English  diplomacy  had  been  thus 
obtained  Lord  Auckland  and  his  advisers-not  satisfied  with  leavincr 
thmgs  alone,  and  angered  by  the  change  of  attitude  perceptible  in 
Dost  Mohanied's  conduct -determined  that  the  safety  of  India  required 
the  estabhshment  of  a  friendly  or  rather  a  dependent  sovereL  in 
Afghanistan  and  saw  in  their  pensioner  the  exiled  Suddozye  Prince 
bhah  Soojah,  an  instrument  ready  for  their  project.     To  approach 
Alghanistan  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Sikhs 
who  were,  indeed,  ready  enough  to  join  against  their  old 
enemies  ;  and  a  threefold  treaty  was  contracted  between   S,Ter.? 
Kunjeet  Smgh,  the  English,  and  Shah  Soojah  for  the   i>o-tMoham.d. 
restoration  of  the  banished  house.     The  expedition-which  accord- 
ing to  the  original  intention  was  to  have  been  carried  out  chiefly 
by  m^ns  of  troops  in  the  pay  of  Shah  Soojah  and  the  Sikhs 
rapidly  grew  into  an   English  invasion  of  Afghanistan.    A  con- 
siderable  force  was  gathered   on   the  Sikh  frontier  from  Bengal ; 
a  second    army,   under    General    Keane,  was    to    come    up  from 
Kurrachee  through  SindL    Both  of  these  armies,  and  the  troops 
ot  bha^  Soojah,  were  to  enter  the  highlands  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
«olan  Pass.    As  the  Sikhs  would  not  willingly  allow  the  free  passage 
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of  our  troops  through  their  country,  an  additional  burden  was  laid 
upon  the  armies, — the  independent  Ameers  of  Sindh  had  to  be  coerced. 
At  length,  with  much  trouble  from  the  difficulties  of  the  country  and 
the  loss  of  the  commissariat  animals,  the  forces  were  all  collected  under 
the  command  of  Keane  beyond  the  passes.  The  want  of  food  per- 
mitted of  no  delay  ;  the  army  pushed  on  to  Candahar.  Shah  Soojah 
was  declared  Monarch  of  the  southern  Principality.  Thence  the 
troops  moved  rapidly  onwards  towards  the  more  important  and  diffi- 
cult conquest  of  Cabul.  Ghuznee,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  lay  in 
the  way.  In  their  hasty  movements  the  English  had  left  their  bat- 
tering train  behind,  but  the  gates  of  the  fortress  were  blown  in  with 
gunpowder,  and  by  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  the  fortress  was  stormed. 
Nor  did  the  English  army  encounter  any  important  resistance 
subsequently.  Dost  Mohamed  found  his  followers  deserting  him, 
and  withdrew  northwards  into  the  mountains  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
With  all  the  splendour  that  could  be  collected.  Shah  Soojah  was 
brought  back  to  his  throne  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  fortress  Palace 
of  Cabul. 

Regardless  of  the  wishes  of  a  people,  in  the  fond  belief  that  there 
Apparent  was  uo  feeling  of  nationality  among  the  Afghans,  and 

BuccesB.  forgetful  of  the  religious  horror  likely  to  be  excited  by 

a  king  whose  power  rested  upon  infidel  bayonets,  the  English  had 
succeeded  in  placing  their  nominee  on  the  throne.  For  the  moment 
the  policy  seemed  thoroughly  successful.  The  English  Ministry  could 
feel  that  a  fresh  check  had  been  placed  upon  its  Russian  rival,  and 
no  one  dreamt  of  the  terrible  retribution  that  was  in  store  for  the 
unjust  violence  done  to  the  feelings  of  a  people.  Yet  even  now,  far- 
sighted  statesmen  (such  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  were  pointing 
out  that  the  difficulty  of  England  would  only  begin  when  the  military 
operations  ceased.  Their  success  seemed  complete,  when,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  some  operations  in  the  mountainous  country  to  the  north, 
Dost  Mohamed  thought  it  prudent  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
Doit  Mahomed  English  cuvoy,  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  and  to  with- 
Sdi^*'"**  draw  with  his  family  to  the  English  provinces  of  Hin- 
Hov.  12, 1840.  dostan.  He  was  there  well  received  and  treated  with 
liberality  ;  for,  as  both  the  Governor-General  and  his  chief  adviser 
Macnaghten  felt,  he  had  not  in  fact  in  any  way  oflFended  us,  but 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  our  policy. 

It  was  in  the  full  belief  that  their  policy  in  India  had  been  crowned 
with  permanent  success  that  the  Whig  Ministers  withdrew  from 
office,  leaving  their  successors  to  encounter  the  terrible  results  to 
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which  It  led.     For  while  the  English  officials  were  blindly  congratu- 
latmg  themselves  upon  the  happy  completion  of  their  enterprise  to 
an  observant  eye  signs  of  approaching  difficulty  were  on  all  sides 
visible     When  the  character  of  the  Afghan  people  is  remembered,  it 
must  be  seen  that  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.    The  mixed  popuLa- 
tion  was  not  only  of  different  races,  but  was  broken  up 
as  highland  countries  frequently  are,  among  various  tribes   ornVS^r 
with  conflicting  interests.     The  removal  of  the  strong   "  ^»"^ 
rule  of  the  Barrukzyes  opened  a  door  for  undefined  hopes  to  manv  nf 
the  other  families  and  tribes.    The  whole  countiy  was  fu  1  onnTrig'-s 
and  of  diplomatic  bargaining,  carried  on  by  the  English  poS 
agenta  with  the  various  chiefs  and  leaders.  "^  But  they  LVl^^^ 
that  the  hopes  excited  by  these  negotiations  were  illusory      The 
allowances  for  which  they  had  bargained  were  reduced,  for  th^English 

n  hint  o7  tt        '''"  ':T'  ^^^  ^"^^^^^^^^^  ^--  ^h^  -"b- 

hshment  of   the  new  puppet  King,  Soojah  Dowlah ;    and    every 

Mahomedan,even  the  very  king  himself,  felt  disgmced  at  the  pr7 

dominance  of  the  English  infidels.     But  as  no  actual  insuirLrion 

broke  out,  Macnaghten,  a  man  of  sanguine  tempeiument    nd  ^^us 

to  beheve  what  he  wished,  in  spite  of  unmistakable  waminrrto 

he  real  feeling  of  the  people,  clung  with  almost  angry  XZZ  to 

he  persuasion  that  all  was  going  weU,  and  that  the'n^w  K  ng  had  a 

real  hold  upon  the  people's  affection.     So  completely  had  he  dece  ved 

himself  on  this  point,  that  he  had  decided  to  sendLk  a  port  oTof 

he  Enghsh  army,  under  General  Sale,  into  Hindostan.    ^He  eve„ 

intended  to  accompany  it  himself  to  enjoy  the  peaceful   post  of 

rewarded.  His  place  was  to  be  taken  by  Sir  Alexander  Riim^, 
whose  v.ew  of  the  troubled  condition  of  L  conntr^  „  "der  ySe 

amfn^lt  \    f  '  "^""^  '™"  *''^*  "'"^  <■"<=''  ^^  <■«  >«^  Popular 

rderM.  7'';  """^  '"'"*  ~^  *«  '<=■"••"»  at  Candahar  was 

under  the  command  of  General  Nott,  an  able  and  decided  if  some- 

tleloTst  pT;     ^"'  ^-^-l  Elphinstone,  the  commander  of 

TOd  and  bt  H  V"'^°'v'*"''  l'"'^""'  ''^"'P-  He  was  much 
but  wis  X  I  "  *"'  '"•"""'aWe  character  and  social  qualities, 
but  was  advanced  m  years,  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  wholly  wanting 

iequt^'^""  "  ''°°  "'^'"^  ^''  '="*''^'  P°^'''°°  'a^  "i'ely  ^ 

The  fool's  paradise  with  which  the  English  Envoy  had  surrounded 
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himself  was  rudely  destroyed.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
frequently  recurring  disturbances,  and  especially  the  insurrection  of  the 
Outbreak  of  the  Ghilzyes  between  Cabul  and  Jellalabad,  were  mere  local 
inrorrection.  outbreaks.  But  in  fact  a  great  conspiracy  was  on  foot  in 
which  the  chiefs  of  nearly  every  important  tribe  in  the  country  were 
implicated.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  November  a  meeting  of  the 
chiefs  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  an  immediate  attack  should 
be  made  on  the  house  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  The  following 
morning  an  angry  crowd  of  assailants  stormed  the  houses  of  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  and  Captain  Johnson,  murdering  the 
A.'fl^eV.  ^  inmates,  and  rifling  the  treasure-chests  belonging  to 
Nov.  2, 1841.  Soojah  Dowlah's  army.  Soon  the  whole  city  was  in  wild 
insurrection.  The  evidence  is  nearly  irresistible  that  a  little  decision 
and  rapidity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  military  would  have  at  once 
crushed  the  outbreak.  But  although  the  attack  on  Burnes's  house 
was  known,  no  troops  were  sent  to  his  assistance.  Indeed,  that 
unbroken  course  of  folly  and  mismanagement  which  marked  the  con- 
duct of  our  military  affairs  throughout  this  crisis  had  already  begun. 
Instead  of  occupying  the  fortress  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  where  the  army 
would  have  been  in  comparative  security,  Elphinstone  had  placed  his 
troops  in  cantonments  far  too  extensive  to  be  properly  defended,  sur- 
rounded by  an  entrenchment  of  the  most  insignificant  character,  com- 
manded on  almost  all  sides  by  higher  ground.  To  complete  the  unfitness 
of  the  position,  the  commissariat  supplies  were  not  stored  within  the 
cantonments,  but  were  placed  in  an  isolated  fort  at  some  little  distance. 
An  ill-sustained  and  futile  assault  was  made  upon  the  town  on  the  3d 
of  November,  but  from  that  time  onwards  the  British  troops  lay  with 
incomprehensible  supineness  awaiting  their  fate  in  their  defenceless 
position.  The  commissariat  fort  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
and  rendered  their  situation  still  more  deplorable.  Some  flashes  of 
bravery  now  and  then  lighted  up  the  sombre  scene  of  helpless  mis- 
fortune, and  served  to  show  that  destruction  might  even  yet  have 
been  averted  by  a  little  firmness.  The  energy  of  individual  oflBcers 
in  securing  food  repaired  to  some  extent  the  terrible  loss  of  the 
commissariat  fort. 

But  the  commander  had  already  begun  to  despair,  and  before  many 
days  had  passed  he  was  thinking  of  making  terms  with  the  enemy. 
Macnaghten  had  no  course  open  to  him  under  such  circumstances  but 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  general,  and  attempt  as  well  as  he  could 
by  bribes,  cajolery,  and  intrigue,  to  divide  the  chiefs  and  secure  a  safe 
retreat  for  the  English.    Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Moharaed, 


frl  fh        ?r'     "*'  *'  ^«^^n%.  of  the  insurrection,  had  arrived 
from  the  northern  monntain8,  and  at  once  asserted  a  pre-  "^  ^""'^ 
dominant  mfluence  in  the  insurgent  councUs.    With  him   "-«".'?• 
and  with  the  other  insurgent  chiefs   Macnaghten  entered  into  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  promised  to  withdraw  the  EngUh    ntire^ 
from  the  country  if  a  safe  p>«sage  were  secured  for  the  fmy  through 
the  passes.     But  not  unnaturally  he  felt  bitterlv  th»  ^^  t       ^ 
displayed  by  the  military  comm'ander.,  of  wS  he  aZwe^^wS 
to  speak  as  "  despicable  cowards  "    It  was  onlv  »(•,.. 
of  abolder  and^more  ^o.^,  ^^:\Jl^:fZ:Z'Z't^l 
himself  to  treat ;  and  the  blow  to  his  self-resnect  in  *C  t  .T    j 
disgraceful  annihilation  of  a  line  of  ^^-^T^l  '^Vhad  W    The 
chef  author  appears  to  have  made  him  almost  reckless       WhUe 
ostensibly  treating  with  the  Barrukzye  chiefs,  he  intrigued^n  alUidi 

Akbar  Khan      He  sent  messengers  to  Macnaghten  proposing  ihat  the 
English  should  make  a  separate  treaty  with  himself  and 
support  him  with  their  troops  in  anassault  upon  some  of  his   "S^^^ 
rivals.     Ihe  proposition  was  a  mere  trap,  and  the  envoy  '"'■  "■ 

1^^-^t  .^'■''"'^8  "-"oP'  to  !>«  got  ready,  he  hurried  to  a  meeting 
with  Akbar  to  complete  the  arrangement.    There  he  found  hiCelf  to 
he  presence  of  the  brother  and  relatives  of  the  veiy  men  aiinrwlom 
he  was  plotting,  and  was  seized  and  murdered  by  Akbar-s^w  llnd 

Still  the  General  thought  of  nothing  but  surrender.    ThHeTotk 
tiom  were  entrusted  to  Major  Pottinger.     The  terms  ofllhtt 
gradually  rose,  and  at  length  with  much  confusion  the  watched  armv 
marched  out   of  the   cantonmente,  leaving  behind  ZtJ7^ 

the  ^ety  of  the  troops  on  their  perilous  journey  had  been  promised 
but  the  promise  was  not  kept.    The  horrora  of  the  retreat      P"'"""'*'' 
torm  one  of  the  darkest  passages  in  English  military  SS'"^ 
History.    In  bitter  cold  and  snow,  which  took  all  life  out  '"^  •■  '•*»• 
0^  the  wretched  Sepoys,  without  proper  clothing  or  shelter,  and  ham- 
pe  ed  by  a  disorderly  mass  of  thousands  of  camp-followen,  the  armv 

tottTf  n        ''•'"'"  '""''•'  ^"^  '"'  "'^■'^'i  ''>  "--o  restrained  iis 

of  the  mountainee,^.     Constant  communication  was  kept  up  with 

men  were  placed  ,n  his  hands,  and  finally  even  the  two  generals  save 
'kenoselves  up  as  hostages,  always  in  the  hope  that  the  remnTt  ofT 
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army  might  be  allowed  to  escape.  All  humiliations  were  in  vain.  Of 
the  whole  retreating  mass,  consisting  of  4,500  troops,  and  12,000  camp 
followers,  one  single  man  survived  to  reach  Jellalabad,  on  the  13th  of 
January.  He  there  found  safety,  for  Sir  Robert  Sale  had  refused  to 
obey  the  order  to  withdraw  which  Macnaghten  had  sent  him  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  negotiations.  The  little  garrison  had  re-established  the 
fortifications  and  defended  themselves  against  the  enemy  which  had 
crowded  round  them.  They  thus  still  occupied  an  advanced  position  of 
condaet  of  th«  incalculable  value  in  view  of  the  return  of  the  English  forces 
jJihdab'd  Md  ^^^^  Cabul.  Similarly,  at  Candahar  in  the  south.  General 
candAbar.  Nott  had  kept  a  firm  hold  of  his  position.  He  too  had  dis- 
regarded the  order  sent  him  to  withdraw,  and  in  spite  of  the  insurrec- 
tion which  was  spreading  all  around  him,  and  in  spite  of  the  failure  of 
Brigadier  England  to  relieve  him,  had  resolutely  maintained  his  ground. 
It  remained  to  the  Supreme  Government  of  India  to  decide  to  what 
Aackiuid'i  us®  these  advanced  forces  should  be  put,  whether  there 
poucy.  should  be  a  complete  and  instant  withdrawal — a  dis- 

astrous confession  of  the  folly  and  impotence  of  the  late  attempt  to 
establish  English  influence  at  Cabul— or  a  fresh  expedition,  not 
indeed  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  the  former  policy  which 
was  now  condemned  on  all  sides,  but  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
English  arms,  and  to  re-establish  that  prestige  on  which  our  position 
in  the  East  so  largely  depended.  The  moment  was  particularly 
critical ;  a  change  of  Ministry  had  taken  place  at  home,  and  a  change 
of  governors  at  Calcutta.  Lord  Auckland  had  been  succeeded  by 
Lord  Ellenborough.  But  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor  it 
was  upon  Lord  Auckland  that  the  responsibility  of  acting  still  rested. 
Feeling  that  the  new  Ministry  disapproved  of  the  policy  he  had 
pursued,  and  of  which  he  himself  now  repented,  and  honestly  desirous 
to  do  nothing  which  might  compromise  the  action  of  his  successor, 
the  Governor-General  acted  almost  of  necessity  without  decision  or 
vigour.  On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  revolt  and  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Cabul  force,  he  began  to  think  of  nothing  short  of  an  entire 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan.  The  terrible  tidings  of  the  massacre 
in  the  passes  roused  him  for  a  moment,  and  induced  him  to  write  a 
general  order  which  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  chastisement  and 
reconquest ;  but  almost  immediately  after  he  seems  to  have  fallen 
back  to  his  old  despairing  view  that  the  most  that  could  be  done  was 
to  bring  off  the  garrisons  and  concentrate  the  force  on  the  Indian  side 
of  the  passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peshawur.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls,  went  even  further  in  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawal.    He  had  disliked  the  expedition 


froni  the  first,  and  trembled  for  the  safety  of  our  Indian  Provinces  if 
further  denuded  of  soldiery.  Neither  of  the  chief  authorities  appears 
to  have  participated  in  the  general  feeling  of  the  more  active  and  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  Civil  and  Political  Service,  that  our  position 
in  India  waa  more  likely  to  be  jeopardised  by  a  disastrous  confession 
of  weakness  m  Afghanistan  than  by  anything  else 

The  eager  efforts  of  the  local  administration,  and  the  Governor- 
Cxeneral  s  wish  that  an  army  of  some  strength  should  be 
collected  at  Peshawur,  worked  together  at  all  events  so   ITZl^ 
far,  that  troops  began  to  assemble  in  that  neighbourhood    ^*''-  ^"2' 
and  that  an  able  and  steady  officer.  General  George  Pollock    was 
placed  in  command.     It  was  not  however  till  the  6th  of  Februarv  that 
the  new  general  took  over  his  command.    Already,  before  that  time,  an 
inefficient  and  disastrous  attempt  had  been  made,  under  Brigadier 
\\  lid,  to  force  the  Khyber  Pass  ;  and  it  was  to  an  army  thoroughly 
dLspiri ted,  robbed  of  nearly  half  its  numbers  by  sickness,  and  tied  to 
Sikh  allies  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  that  Pollock  came.   To  move  at  once 
was  out  of  the  question.     Eager  as  he  must  have  been  to  push  on  to  re- 
store the  honour  of  English  arms,  and  to  save  the  hard-pressed  garrison 

I dhird  P  T^tr.   '^^^'  ^^'  "^'^"^  '^  ^'^"-'^  ^^^^ 
JellaUbad  Pollock  had  firmness  enough  to  resist  all  temptations  and  all 

pressure  till  he  had  restored  the  temper  and  health  of  his  armv  and 
received  reinforcements  sufficient  to  make  its  success  tolerably  certain. 
It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  April  that  he  felt  justified  in  moving 
Meanwhile  ever  since  the  15th  of  November  1841,  Sir  Robert  Safe 
had  been  holdmg  his  own  in  Jellalabad.     The  history  of  g^,  ^ 
the  siege  shows  a  succession  of  momentous  decisions,  an   JeiL*b*d. 
unbroken  course  of  energetic  and  successful  action.     In  the  first  place 
It  was  decided-and  the  propriety  of  this  is,  perhaps,  alone  open  to 
question--that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  with  success  to  the  rescue 
01  the  Cabul  troops.     It  was  then  determined  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
he  town  and  not  the  citadel  only,  though  the  walls  were  almost  use- 
ess  and  built  in  among  houses  and  enclosures  affording  abundance  of 

t^l2T  '"tT^""'  \"''''  ?^^'  '"'  "^^^  "^  ''  ^^^-  -d  re-odel 
Quak!  r  ;•  ^A  T^  ^"^  ^^°'"'^  completed  when  a  terrible  earth- 
quake demolished  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  it  had  to  be  done  all  over 
a«ain.    More  than  a  hundred  shocks  are  said  to  have  been  felt  during 

he  winter.  But  after  the  position  had  been  secured,  there  arose  the 
stiU  more  difficult  question  as  to  whether  the  orders  received  from 
Macnaghten  to  withdraw  were  to  be  obeyed  or  not.    After  long  and 

orniy  discussions,  and  almost  in  spite  of  the  general's  own  wishes 
the  bolder  counsel  prevailed,  and  on  the  26th  of  January  the  great 
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deciBion  was  arrived  at  that  the  town  should  be  held.  The  anarchy  pre- 
vailing in  Cabul,  the  murder  of  Shah  Soojah  (April  5),  and  the  political 
necessities  of  the  time  no  doubt  somewhat  slackened  the  efforts  of 
Akbar  against  the  town.  The  garrison  became  more  and  more  con- 
fident ;  successful  skirmishes,  sorties,  and  foraging  expeditions  kept 
up  their  spirits  and  supplied  their  commissariat ;  and  when — as 
Pollock  still  delayed,  and  rumours  were  spread  that  his  efforts  were 
unsuccessful — in  the  beginning  of  April  Akbar  Khan  came  down  upon 
the  town  in  force,  the  garrison  found  itself  strong  enough  to  act  with- 
out assistance,  and  to  fight  and  win  a  pitched  battle  with  its  assailants. 
It  was  no  beaten  and  starving  remnant,  but  a  well-supplied,  victorious, 
and  confident  body  of  troops,  that  welcomed  the  arrival  of  General 
Pollock.  By  soldierly  arrangements,  by  occupying  the  heights  on 
either  side,  and  thus  turning  the  flank  of  any  important  opposition,  he 
had  forced  his  way  through  the  dangerous  passes,  and  on  the  16th 
of  April  joined  bands  with  Sale. 

Difliculties  of  the  same  character  as  those  which  Sale  had  encoun- 
Nott  at  tered  had  come  upon  Nott  at  Candahar.     Around  that 

candahar.  ^oyfxi  also  the  insurgents  had  swarmed.     Nott  also  had 

thought  of  assisting  the  Cabul  army,  he  had  even  despatched  a  force 
in  November  for  its  relief  under  Colonel  Maclaren.  But  probably,  even 
when  despatching  it,  he  was  conscious  that  it  could  be  of  no  use  ;  the 
advance  was  not  very  warmly  pressed,  and  Maclaren  returned.  General 
Nott  too  had  received  orders  to  withdraw  and  had  refused  to  comply. 
In  January  he  had  won  a  victory  over  the  insurgents  ;  in  March  he  had 
led  out  his  army  again,  leaving  as  he  believed  the  city  in  safety  behind 
him  ;  but  the  enemy  slipped  round  his  flank,  and  a  desperate  attack  was 
made  upon  the  Herat  gate  of  the  city.  It  was  however  unsuccessful, 
and  Nott  on  his  return  was  able  thoroughly  to  secure  his  position.  To 
the  Candahar  garrison  too  reinforcements  had  been  sent  from  Quetta 
only  to  be  beaten  back,  while  the  capture  of  Ghuznee  (March  6),  the 
surrender  of  the  officers,  and  the  general  massacre  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  British  troops  which  had  garrisoned  the  place,  formed  a  sort  of 
counterpart  to  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from  Cabul. 

It  still  remained  to  be  decided  by  the  new  Governor-General  whether 
The  two  ^^  garrisons  of  Candahar  and  Jellalabad,  now  that  their 

garriioM  Safety  was  secured,  were  to  be  merely  withdrawn  from 

retire  through  Afghanistan  or  to  be  previously  used  in  some  forward 
*'*'*'**•  movement.      Lord   Ellenborough    had  come    out  with 

peaceful  intentions.  Left  to  himself  he  would  probably  have  merely 
withdrawn  the  troops,  but  the  feeling  of  the  English  in  India,  roused 
especially  by  the  recollection  that  many  officers  and  ladies  were  still 


captives  m  the  hands  of  Akbar  Khan,  was  too  strong  for  him.     He 
hit  upon  the  somewhat  strange  plan  of  adhering  to  his  determination 
to  withdraw  the  troops,  but  instructing  them  to  retire  through  Cabul 
He  also  thought  it  wise  to  direct  General  Nott  on  his  approach  to 
Ghuznee  to  take  from  the  reputed  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  the  gates 
of  Somnauth    or  what  were  traditionally  so  considered,  which  that 
conqueror  had  carried  off  from  India  about  the  year  1020,  and  to  bring 
them  back  with  him  a^  a  trophy.     These  arrangements  were  followed 
out,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  August  General  Nott  left  Candahar 
About  a  week  later  Pollock,  having  with  some  difficulty  opened  cor- 
respondence with  Candahar,  and  being  assured  of  the  co-oi>eration  of 
the  army  there,  set  out  from  Jellalabad.     The  two  armies  were  thus 
at  once  moving  upon  Cabul.     Both  of  them  encountered  resistance 
On  the  south-west  Ghuznee  was  indeed  evacuated  in  the  night  •  but 
between  that  town  and  Cabul  the  Pass  of  Mydan  was  occupied,  and 
bravely  defended  by  two  of  the  Afghan  chiefs ;  and  the  resistance 
would  probably  have  been  even  more  severe  had  not  news  been  brought 
that  Pollock  on  the  other  side  had  won  a  great  victory  over  Akbar  at 
lezeen.     The  difficulties  of  the  approach  to  Cabul  from  the  ea.st  are 
very  great.     The  gorges  among  the  hills  which  have  to  be  passed  are 
m  some  places  not  more  than  from  six  to  ten  feet  broad.     The  road 
just  beyond  the  valley  of  Tezeen,  crosses  seven  ridges  known  a^  the 
Hnft  Cotal,  to  the  left  of  the  pass.     In  the  valley  of  Tezeen,  before 
entering  upon  this  passage,  Akbar  Khan  having  occupied   , 
the  heights  gave  battle  to  the  EngUsh.     The  greater  J^T"S 
part  of  the  day  the  battle  continued  ;  but  at  length  the   s^p'.'^u  «,d  it 
nutt  total  was  surmounted,  and  the  enemy  entirely   ^»**- 

'iXt    ,'^V"''^'  J^^  ^^^i«i^«  5  ^«d  when  the  Candahar  troops 
arrived  at  Cabul  on  the  17th,  they  found  Pollock  already  encamped 
pen  the  race-course     A  part  of  the  long  time  during  which  PoZk 
ad  been  obliged  to  delay  at  Jellalabad  had  been  employed  in  ne^otk 
ions  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  those  ladies  and  o^t^^^^Z^ 
been  surrendered  upon  the  retreat  from  Cabul.     They  had  been  on 
htelvt     ^''^'''^''\    M-^d  about  from  fort  to  fort,  they  haS 
late^  been  residing  with  some  comfort  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Cabul.     The  negotiations  for  their  liberation  had  however 

hem  «w'    .    f.         ^^^'''  ^"^  ^'"°^^^  '^  'r^^^^"  h^  ^^^  hurried 

Dklr^K      ^  "'"""*:'^^  ^^''^''  "^  ^^"^^"'  ^^^^  *h«  intention  of 
Placing  them  for  security  among  the  Usbegs  of  the 

Afghan  frontier.      To  rescue  them  was  the  first  duty   X^e'r^'*'' 

0     he  English    upon    their    success.      Sir  Richmond   «'p-  "• 

Niakespear,  with  a  detachment  of  irregular  horse,  was  despatched  at 
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once  to  Bamean,  followed  by  a  more  regularly  organised  detachment 
in  support,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Sir  Robert  Sale,  whose 
wife  was  among  the  prisoners.  Shakespear  had  not  to  go  to  Bamean. 
The  prisoners  had  effected  their  own  escape,  and  met  him  on  his  way. 
They  had  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  friendship  of  the  leader  of  their 
escort,  who  with  his  followers  deserted  the  national  cause,  and  was 
accompanying  them  to  Cabul  when  Shakespear  met  them. 

It  remained  for  the  English  generals,  according  to  the  instructions 
from  the  Governor-General,  to  leave  some  mark  of  their  power 
in  Afghanistan.  A  force  under  M'Caskill  was  pushed  up  north- 
wards, where  there  seemed  a  chance  of  some  further  opposition. 
The  town  of  Istaliff  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed,  and  a  good  deal 
of  destruction  wrought,  especially  among  the  fruit-trees.  In  Cabul 
itself  the  great  bazaar,  the  chief  architectural  monument  of  the  place, 
was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and— though  without  sanction  from  the 
generals  —the  soldiery,  naturally  excited  by  the  signs  of  the  late  terrible 
catastrophe  which  they  frequently  encountered,  did  much  damage  to 
the  city.  Upon  the  whole  however  considering  the  provocation  the 
amount  of  destruction  whether  in  Cabul  itself  or  upon  the  march 
was  not  very  great.  According  to  the  policy  which  Lord  Ellen  borough 
was  adopting  the  armies  had  now  only  to  withdraw,  and 
SiiShl  *"  a  short  time  saw  them  clear  of  the  dangerous  passes  and 
^*-  ^^  safely  collected  in  the  plains  below.     The  policy  of  the 

late  governor-general  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  wholly  wrong  ; 
Afghanistan  wiis  left  to  itself,  free  to  choose  its  own  governor,  and  as 
EettiraofDoit  a  ncccssary  consequence  Dost  Mahomed  was  liberated 
SSa"'*  ^  ^ro"^  \vi^\2i,  and  before  long  found  means  to  seat  himself 
Peb.  1843  afresh  upon  the  throne  of  Cabul.    Lord  Ellenborough, 

who  seems  to  have  had  a  turn  for  theatrical  ceremonies,  received  the 
returning  armies  at  a  splendid  meeting  at  Ferozepore,  and  issued  a 
bombastic  address,  entrusting  the  gates  of  Somnauth  to  the  chiefs  of 
Sirhind  in  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  stigmatised  as  a  "  song  of 
triumph."  "Brothers  and  friends,"  he  said,  "the  insult  of  eight 
hundred  years  is  at  length  avenged,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Som- 
nauth, so  long  the  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  are  become  the 
proudest  record  of  your  national  glory,  the  proof  of  your  superiority 
in  arms  over  the  nations  beyond  the  Indus."  He  did  not  see 
that  in  speaking  of  his  friends  and  brothers  he  was  addressing 
Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  alike  ;  that  to  the  Mahomedans  the 
restoration  of  the  gates  was  an  open  insult,  and  that  the  polluted 
trophies  of  a  Mahomedan  temple  were  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
Hindoos.    The  address  served  only  to  cover  the  Governor-General 


with  ridicule.     Yet  on  the  whole  the  right  thing  had  been  done,  and 
the  attempt  at  direct  influence  in  Afghanistan,  which  could  scarcely 
lead  to  anything  except  either  disaster  or  annexation,  was 
given  up.    The  sounder  view  that  the  cultivation  of  l^gi^  w« 
the  friendship  of  the  native  rulers  formed  the  surest  ^•'=  ^"*- 
means  of  preserving  the  difficult  and  mountainous  territory  as  an  inter 
vening  obstacle  between  the  Russian  and  English  empires  was  hence- 
forward  for  many  years  accepted.     At  the  same  time  the  late  miUtarv 
operations,  though  they  had  no  doubt  rendered  the  securing  of  that 
friendship  a  work  of  time,  had  vindicated  the  superiority  of  our  arms 
The  third  point  on  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  congratulated  him- 
self was  the  capture  of  Chusan.     Though  the  aff-airs  of  China  can 
scarcely  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  his  general  policy,  they  were  closely 
connected  with  that  exaggerated  view  of  the  importance  of  Endish 
interests  which  is  its  chief  characteristic.     It  may  be  an 
open  question  how  far  a  nation  has  a  right  to  close  its   """^p*""  '*'• 
doors  against  all  strangers,  and  to  dej^ve  both  itself  and  the  world  of 
the  advantages  of  commercial  intercourse.    It  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
expected  that  a  great  civilised  nation  will  calmly  put  up  with  a  self 
complacent  assertion  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  a  people  whom  it  re- 
gards as  half  barbaric.   Yet,  in  spite  of  every  prot^t,  in  spite  of  every 
tonii  of  local  and  municipal  opposition,  to  force  a  people  to  accept  and 
purchase  largely  a  noxious  and  poisonous  drug,  from  the  miserable 
etfects  of  which  the  government  is  anxious  to  preserve  its  subjects,  can 
scarcely  be  defended  even  by  the  plea  of  British  interests.     Yet  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  English  government  in  what 
IS  known  as  the  opium  war.     Unfortunately  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
pute the  Chinese  put  themselves  in  the  wrong.     The  insulting  Ian- 
guage  and  high-handed  conduct  of  their  officials  afforded  plausible 
ground  for  the  prosecution  of  a  quarrel  in  itself  unjustifiable,  and  the 
original  cause  of  dispute  was  hidden  under  the  secondary  questions 
^^■nlch  arose  from  it. 

The  consistent  policy  of  China  was  one  of  isolation.  Had  it  been 
possible  it  would  have  avoided  even  mercantile  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world  ;  against  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
foreign  powers  it  steadfastly  set  its  face.  It  had  found  it  impossible 
entirely  to  exclude  commerce  ;  and  trade  had  sprung  up  chiefly  in  the 
Hands  of  a  body  of  foreign  traders  in  Canton,  known  as  the  Hong 
merchants.  Entrance  to  the  city  itself  was  forbidden,  except  t^  a  few 
icensed  traders  occupying  factories  ;  it  was  in  the  estuary  of  the  river 
that  he  foreign  ships  lay  ;  the  forts  of  Xh^  Bocca  Tigris  or  Bomie 
g^iarded  the  approaches  to  the  cily.     Up  to  1834  the  English  share  of 
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this  restricted  commerce  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
Origin  of  the  Company,  and  side  by  side  with  the  legitimate  trade 
•"■P"**-  had  arisen  a  considerable  trafl&c  in  opium,  the  importation 

of  which  was  forbidden  by  the  Chinese  Government.  In  the  hands 
of  a  large  and  responsible  corporation  such  as  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, both  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  trade  had  been  kept  under 
reasonable  management.  But  when  the  destruction  of  its  monopoly 
induced  the  Company  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  Chinese  trade, 
and  when,  in  the  hands  of  individual  speculators,  opium  smuggling 
largely  increased,  the  English  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  ap- 
point official  superintendents  to  regulate  the  commerce,  and  if  possible 
to  put  some  check  upon  the  contraband  trade.  That  these  superinten- 
dents were  the  agents  of  a  foreign  government  was  however  sufficient 
to  set  the  Chinese  authorities  against  them,  and  they  were  subjected 
to  treatment  to  which  the  representatives  of  a  great  power  could 
scarcely  submit.  Arrangements  for  the  admission  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  for  the  exclusion  or  regulation  of  illicit  trade  became  im- 
possible. The  Chinese  adopted  therefore  the  summary  method  of 
entirely  closing  all  trade  with  England.  This  produced  the  first 
collision  between  the  nations.  Lord  Napier,  the  superintendent, 
summoned  a  naval  force  to  his  aid,  silenced  the  Bogue  forts,  and 
compelled  the  government  of  Canton  to  consent  to  the  re-establishment 
of  commercial  relations.  For  several  years  matters  continued  in  a 
dangerous  and  unsettled  state.  The  Chinese,  insisting  that  the 
direction  of  the  English  trade  should  be  entrusted  to  a  superintendent 
zner«aM  of  ^^^  should  not  be  a  Government  official,  encountered  the 
opium  equally  firm  determination  of  the  English  Government 

to  be  recognised,  and  to  refuse  any  negotiations  except 
through  their  proper  representatives.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  opium  smuggling  increased  ;  it 
began  to  extend  along  the  coast  of  China  ;  it  found  its  way  up  the 
Canton  river  itself.  The  English  Government  with  culpable  negligence 
took  no  notice  of  the  rising  difficulties,  till  in  July  1838  it  became 
necessary  again  to  send  two  English  ships  to  the  river,  and  again  to 
demand  satisfaction  from  the  Canton  mandarins. 

At  length  the  Chinese  Government,  alarmed  perhaps  by  the  drain 
of  silver  which  the  opium  trade  was  creating,  and  not  unnaturally 
much  irritated  at  the  unrestrained  infraction  of  their  revenue  laws, 
determined  upon  strong  measures.  A  Chinese  commissioner  of  the 
name  of  Lin  was  appointed,  and  armed  with  full  powers  for  the 
suppression  of  smuggling.  He  acted  with  vigour,  and  demanded  that 
English  traders   should   enter  into  a  bond,  pledging  them  under 
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penalty  of  forfeiture  of  goods  and  even  of  death  that  they  would  not 

taptam  EUiott,  the  supermtendent,  was  obliged  for  the  time  to  vipld^ 

z:.TsT:f^7f  f'^T"  ^^^^" ''-  opium'  :rmti? 

f W  If         •      ^^        "'""^  '^^"''  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 

He  sLT^nef^^  h       .      ""  '7"'  "^  ^^'^  ^"^^  ^^^lent  treatment, 
ne  summoned  to  his  aid  a  considerable  fleet  from  Indii    ^ 

Before  Its  arrival  fresh  cuses  of  dispute  had  Wn      1  t^^".^^' 
Chinese  fleet  had  been  roughly  handled  by  two  English  fric^ates  •  .n 
^.n,dish  vessel  called  "  The  Black  Joke  "  had  been  taken  and  de^^^^^^^^^^ 

Macao    the  murderer,  when  demanded  by  the  Chinese  authorities  had 
Zbl   ff    ;  ''' '"'  ''  ''^  ^"^^^^^  «^»^^--  began  to  We'a  for 

CnZn^  "^^^""-^^^P^-    The  countries  had  practically  drifted  into  war 

adebnf r  ^- '"T  "^'^  ^'^  ^^"^^^  ^''^^''^  ^^^^^on  in  a  state  of  bbck: 

s phv^^^^^^^^^^         ''''  ''^  ?^"^^  ^^  ^°^'^-^  -uld  be  more  effecuTny 

™  T"''''''  P^"^^  "^^^^"^^^  -<i  -fl-ted  a  heavy 

blow  upon  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Chinese  by  capturinjr  ^ 

ChnsTn^Tr'-y""''"^  '^'^"'  ^"^P^^^'  the  island  of  SST  "' 
Chusan^  The  victonous  fleet  then  proceeded  to  the  mouth    '^^  »•  ^"o. 

clLsfci"  ""^'  "P^"  '^^^^^  ^^^^tiations  with  the 

b     t^n  Wd  y,^!.'^^     ''T7"'  ^'^''''  «^  '^'  l^th  of  Septem- 

p  essul  o    the  Pn  ^h  .'  T^'"'/'  "^'^'^^^"  '^'^^  ^he  immediate 
umcTdehv  '^'.,^°^^"\«^^t,  the  Chinese  Commissioners  interposed 

Tr    of  r^'        .        "^^^  ""^''  '^'^^'  «^  '^"^^^d  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  Commodore  Brewer  thnf   o  r^^^r    • 

-rived  at  on  the  20th  ofTnUy         P"'™"'"^  ™««™»'  ^'^ 

tZt'^Z  TX '"  'f  *'/^''»f^'t"y  ''^"nh,  but  as  it  had  been  con- 
tracted without  the  actual  application  of  force  the  Chinese 

r„7th!  F     .T'  "••"'"  '^^  "'  '=™"^^'-"  -  their  part  ■   ut'^S'^ 
hnV  *       fl    S''™"™^'".  knowing  the  self-asserting    '"'  »"■ 
character  of  the  i)eople  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  saw  „  A 

«  insults  and  renewed  hostility/They  ItteiLalWeT^^^^^ 

Sil  'ZZ'  ^".T''  ^1'""'"  '"  '"P-^'l«  Elliot  Jpl! 

potentiary.     The  dissatisfaction  of  the  English  Ministry  was  iustified 

The  Chinese  appear  to  have  had  ^p  intention  of  fuMliC   hi 
Wents^    A  month  had  scarcely  eUpsed  since  the  ^^  t 
h  treaty,  when  an  assault  upon  an  English  boat  rendered  it  neri^ 

'«  destroy  the  Bogue  forts,  and  to  bring  the  fleet  up  to  th  everwX 
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of  Canton.  Further  action  was  for  a  while  delayed  till  full  proof 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Chinese.  But 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  authorities  of  Pekin  had  disowned 
the  action  of  their  plenipotentiaries,  when  a  violent  and  insulting 
edict  stigmatising  the  English  as  dogs  and  sheep  had  been  issued, 
and  when  the  continued  arrival  of  fresh  troops  made  it  evident  that 
war  was  intended,  the  general,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  delayed  no  longer. 
He  landed  a  force  and  attacked  the  walls  of  the  city.  Successful  in 
his  preliminary  operations,  he  had  ordered  a  final  assault  to  be  made 
within  an  hour,  when  the  crisis  was  again  averted  by  oflfers 
of  negotiation.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things — constantly  recurring  war  not  pushed  to 
a  conclusion  and  preliminary  negotiations  the  ratification  of  which 
was  refused — that  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  arrived  on  the  9th  of  August. 
The  change  of  Ministry  which  occurred  at  this  time  did  not  alter  the 
course  pursued  by  England.  Although  the  primary  object  of  Pottin- 
ger's  mission  was  to  procure  an  advantageous  treaty,  it  was  evident 
that  to  reach  this  end  a  further  display  of  force  would  be  required. 
As  on  the  previous  occasion,  so  now  it  was  considered  that  more  effect 
would  be  produced  by  extending  the  operations  of  the  fleet  along  the 
coast  than  by  confining  them  to  the  Canton  river.  The  forces  passing 
northward  undertook  a  series  of  enterprises  against  the  large  fortified 
towns  upon  the  sea  or  upon  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  At  the  end  of 
August  Amoy  was  taken.  In  September  Chusan,  which  had  been 
evacuated,  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  as  well  as  the 
important  cities  of  Chin-Hi  and  Ningpo.  Although  at  times  the 
Chinese  proved  capable  of  vigorous  resistance,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1842  attempted  to  recapture  some  of  the  towns  they  had  lost,  they 
were  thoroughly  overmatched  and  defeated  without  difficulty.  At 
length  the  great  river  Yang-Tze-Kiang  was  entered,  the  forts  with 
which  it  was  lined,  and  not  less  that  360  good  pieces  of  ordnance,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Shanghai  and  Chin-Kiang-Foo  were 
taken,  and  an  assault  upon  the  great  capital.  Nankin,  was  imminent 
when  a  despatch  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  stating  that  the  Chinese 
Government  had  yielded  and  had  consented  to  make  peace  checked 
further  operations.  The  Treaty  of  "Nankin  was  signed 
on  the  26th  of  August.  Five  ports — Canton,  Amoy,  Foo- 
Chow-Foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai — were  to  be  open  to 
British  trade,  a  large  sum  was  J;o  be  paid  for  the  opium  destroyed  in 
1839,  a  second  sum  for  debts  due  to  British  subjects  by  the  Hong 
merchants,  and  a  considerable  war  indemnity,  in  all  21,(X)0,000  dollars. 
The  island  of  Hong-Kong  wa«  to  be  ceded  to  England. 
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On  one  point  the  Chinese  were  firm  ;  they  positively  refused  to 
sanction  the  legalisation  of  the  opium  trade.  They  listened  respect- 
fully to  the  argument  of  the  English  negotiators,  who  urged  that  the 
Opium  traffic  legalisation  of  the  trade  would  improve  the  revenue  and 
continued.  avoid  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  smuggling.  But 
while  owning  its  truth,  they  declined  as  they  said  "  to  put  a  value 
upon  riches  and  to  slight  men's  lives."  Opium  therefore  remained 
a  contraband  article,  but  the  Chinese  were  afraid  to  put  their  laws 
against  it  in  force.  The  illicit  traffic  revived  and  spread  ;  it  attracted 
the  scum  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  European  population  of  the  sea- 
port towns,  who  found  a  refuge  in  the  English  island  of  Hong-Kong, 
which  thus  became  a  nest  of  pirates  and  smugglers.  The  opium 
traffic,  then  as  now,  gave  rise  to  serious  questions.  The  difficulty 
which  has  always  beset  the  subject  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  monopoly 
of  opium  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Indian  revenue.  The 
poverty  of  the  Indian  people  renders  taxation  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  the  Government  has  never  seen  its  way  to  replace  this 
questionable  source  of  wealth.  Indeed,  plausible  arguments  have  been 
alleged  for  its  maintenance.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  the  only  people  who  would  gladly  use  opium.  The  effect  of 
the  Government  monopoly  is  to  keep  up  the  price  and  to  limit  the 
quantity  of  the  drug  produced.  It  is  thus  prevented  from  becoming 
an  article  of  common  use  among  our  own  Indian  subjects.  Again,  its 
cultivation  is  so  lucrative,  that  were  the  trade  free  the  independent 
Indian  governments  would  at  once  undertake  its  production,  and  an 
unregulated  trade  would  arise,  and  the  evil  be  increased. 

If  the  moral  question  involved  in  the  origin  of  the  war  is  left  out 
Advintkges  of  of  sight,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  results  were  very 
tb*  treaty.  advantageous.  As  Canton,  the  only  port  previously  open 
to  English  trade,  lies  in  a  district  which  neither  grows  tea  nor  pur- 
chases woollen  goods,  the  interchange  between  those  articles  had  been 
difficult  and  expensive.  The  opening  of  the  more  northern  ports 
allowed  of  a  more  direct  exchange  of  the  chief  products  of  the 
respective  countries  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both.  A  source  of 
constant  dispute  between  the  nations  was  also  removed.  It  had  always 
been  felt  to  be  impossible  to  surrender  an  Englishman,  of  whatever 
crime  he  may  have  been  guilty,  to  be  tried  by  the  Chinese.  A  clause  in 
the  treaty  now  stipulated  that  culprits  of  either  nation  should  be  tried 
by  their  own  law.  Unfortunately,  enough  was  left  in  the  unsettled 
opium  question,  and  in  the  animosity  felt  by  the  defeated  Chinese,  to 
render  a  subsequent  renewal  of  hostilities  only  too  probable. 


CHAPTER   II. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEELS  MINISTRY,  September  3,  1841. 


¥xr&t  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Lord  Chancellor,    , 
President  of  the  Council, 
Lord  Privy  Seal,    . 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Home  Secretary,     . 
Colonial  Secretary, 
Foreign  Secretary, 
Secretary  at  War,  , 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
(In  the  Cabinet,  without  office). 


Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Lyndhui-st. 
Lord  Wharncliffe. 
Duke  of  Buckiiigliam. 
Mr.  Henry  Goulldim. 
Sir  James  Graham. 
Lord  Stanley. 
Lord  Aberdeen. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
Lonl  Haddington. 
Lord  Ellenborough. 
Lord  Ripon. 
Duke  of  Wellington. 


IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant,    .  ...     Earl  de  Grey. 

Lord  Chancellor, Sir  Edward  Sugden. 

Chief  Secretary Lord  Eliot. 

Tlie  following  changes  took  place  subsequently  :— 

Board  of  Control,  .        .        ,        .  /  ^^rd  Fitzgerald,  Octol)er  1841. 

*  \  Lord  Ripon,  May  1843. 
Lord  Privy  Seal, i  Dnke^  of  Buccleuch,  January  1842, 

(  Lord  Haddington,  December  1845. 
Board  of  Trade, J  Mr.  Gladstone,  June  1843. 

t  Lord  Dalhousie,  February  1845. 
Secretary  at  War (  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  May  1844. 

(  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  February  1845. 
President  of  the  Council,  .  .  .  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  December  1845. 
First  I^rd  of  the  Admiralty,  .        .     Lord  Ellenborough,  December  1845 

Colonial  Secretary,         ....     Mr.  Gladstone,  December  1845. 

IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant, Lord  Hey tesbury,  July  1844. 

Chief  Secretary, f  Sir  Thomas  Freman  tie,  February  1845. 

'  (  Lord  Lincoln,  May  1S4G. 

r\^  the  30th  of  August  Lord  Melbourne  gave  notice  in  the  House 
^-^  of  Lords  that  the  Queen  had  accepted  his  resignation.  The 
same  notice  was  given  in  the  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
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claimed  that  his  Ministry  had  begun  and  had  concluded  with  large 
and  important  measures.    "  In  pursuance  of  great  objects 
SiiS^  we  triumphed,  and  in  pursuance  of  great  objects  we 

sept,  s,  1841.      j^^^g  fallen."    By  the  3d  of  September  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ministry 
The  Duke  himself  took  no  office.      Lord  Lyndhurst  became  Lord 
Chancellor  ;  Mr.  Goulburn  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    The  three 
Secretaries  for  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  affairs  were  respectively 
Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Stanley.     The  presence 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  was 
recrarded  at  first  as  a  proof  that  no  important  change  was  contemplated 
in°the  arrangement  of  the  Corn  Laws.     Among  the  lesser  members  of 
the  Government,  without  Cabinet  rank,  were  the  younger  men  destined 
subsequently  to  fill  the  most  important  places  in  English  histoiy- 
Gladstone  was  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Tnxde  ;  Sidney  Herbert 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ;  Lord  Canning  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs     The  difficulty  which  had  caused  the  failure  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  to  form  a  Ministry  in  1839  was  got  over  by  tacit  agreement. 
Before  the  dissolution,  and  probably  in  view  of  the  coming  change, 
on  the  advice  of  Lord  Melbourne  some  ladies  of  the  Conservative 
party  had  been  admitted  to  the  Household.    The  resignation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and   the  appointment  of  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  as  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  suffi- 
cient sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  party. 

After  a  short  adjournment  for  the  re-election  of  the  members  ot 
Peel  refu.e.to   Government,  the  House  reassembled  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
•Louacehii      tember.      Nothing  worthy  of  note  was  done,  the  few 
?e"pT^;il         remaining  weeks  of  the  session  being  wiisted  in  futile 
party  discussions.     The   efforts  of  the  Liberals  to  draw  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  any  distinct  declaration  of  his  policy,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  proved  vain.     Although  it  had  been  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  the  miserable  poverty  which  was  breed- 
ing discontent  in  all  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  diminution 
of  the  revenue  traceable  to  the  diminished  consumption  of  the  im- 
poverished masses,  which  had  driven  the  outgoing  Ministry  to  bring 
in  the  financial  measures  on  which  they  fell,  Peel  refused,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  his  refusal,  to  be  hurried  into  any  disclosures 
as  to  his  intended  measures.     The  country  had  to  be  content  with  the 
general  assertion  that  he  still  regarded  the  principle  of  the  sliding 
scale  as  the  only  prudent  one  to  adopt  in  the  matter  of  corn  ;  nor  did 
he  feel  himself  pledged  to  the   exact   maintenance   of  the  present 


system  in  all  its  details,  although  he  was  not  averse  to  the  removal  of 
restraints  on  trade  which  produced  but  little  revenue,  and  were 
merely  irksome. 

The  new  session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  February. 
Seldom  has  it  met  under  circumstances  of  greater  excite-   Exeitenent  *t* 
ment,  seldom  has  a  Ministry  begun  its   career  amid   op«ain««>f 
greater  difficulties.    The  full  extent  of  the  disasters  in  JS'SS!**' 
Afghanistan  were  indeed  not  yet  known ;   but  the  news  of  the 
insurrection  at  Cabul,  and  the  extreme  dangers  besetting  our  forces 
there,  had  just  reached  England.     The  war  with  China,  successful 
though  It  was,  had  caused  a  constant  drain  upon  the   Difflcuiue.to 
national  resources,  and  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  a   ^«  "•*• 
continued  deficit  in  the  revenue.    Yet  this  was  but  the  lightest  part 
of  the  difficulty  which  the  Ministers  were  called  upon  to  meet.    The 
cause  of  the  reaction  which  placed  Peel  at  the  head  of  his  powerful 
majority  was  the  desire  of  the  constituencies  for  strong  government.    It 
was  felt  that  however  good  the  projects  of  the  Liberals  might  have  been, 
however  able  the  individual  members  of  their  party,  they  had  lacked 
the  capacity  to  carry  out  their  plans  with  vigour,  had  clung  to  office  for 
two  years  after  they  had  themselves  confessed  that  they  ought  to  leave 
It,  and  had  failed  in  that  prime  duty  of  all  governments,  the  establish- 
ment of  order.     It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  Peel  and  his  followers, 
with  their  hands  now  strengthened  by  the  large  and  willing  support 
of  the  constituencies  and  with  overwhelming  majorities  in  both  Houses, 
could  satisfy  the  expectations  they  had  raised  ;  whether  a  less  con- 
ciliatory policy  would  tend  to  the  extinction  of  the  constantly  increas- 
ing discontent  in  Ireland  ;  whether  freedom  from  the  dependence  on 
the  support  of  extreme  Liberals  would  enable  the  Ministry  to  handle 
with  greater  freedom  and  success  the  disorders  of  Chartism  ;  whether 
the  financial  wisdom  with  which  Peel  was  credited  would  prove  suffi- 
cient to  devise  some  means  of  at  once  re-establishing  the  finances  and 
restoring  life  to  trade,  of  which  the  depression  seemed  the  fruitful 
cause  of  the  existing  misery. 

For  the  moment  all  interest  was  directed  to  this  financial  question. 
Wild  hopes  were  indeed  afloat  that  heroic  remedies  would 
be  applied  to  cure  the  prevalent  social  disorder.     Some   ?.^lSJrS™- 
talked  of  vast  emigration  schemes,  some  of  the  repeal   ^*  ^**"*- 
of  the  new  Poor  Law,  an  idea  which  gained  the  more  credit  oecause 
a  dislike  of  that  law  was  common  both  to  the  Chartists  and  to  one 
section  of  the  Tories.     But  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  seemed  to 
forbid  the  one  attempt ;  the  late  appointment  of  a  new  Commissioner 
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under  the  Poor  Law  Act  seemed  to  show  that  the  Government  had 
no  idea  of  adopting  the  other.      Indeed  the  more  thinking  men 
among  the  Reformers  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  protective 
duties  on  corn,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  were  at  least  chiefly  answerable 
for  the  depression  of  trade,  and  that  the  prevailing  misery  could  be 
largely  traced  to  the  enhanced  price  of  bread  which  was  the  necessary 
effect  of  protection.      The  increasing  strength  of  this  opinion  gave 
rise  to  the  wide-spread  agitation  of  which  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
was  the  centre,  and  of  which  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Cobden  were  the 
chief  spokesmen.     It  was  this  agitation  with  which  the  Government 
had  chiefly  to  deal,  for  its  prominence  had  gone  far  to  weaken  the 
danger  of  the  Chartist  movement.     It  was  an  agitation  of  political 
economists,  of  men  who  looked  for  means  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  not  primarily  either  in  their  possession  of  political  power 
or  in  changes  of  a  social  character,  but  in  the  liberty  of  trade— a 
liberty  which  as  they  believed  would  open  fresh  markets  to  our 
manufacturers,  would  thereby  cause  more  employment,  and  at  the 
same  time  lower  the  price  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life.      The 
movement  was  thus  regarded  by  the  Chartists  with  great  dislike,  as 
being  directed  chiefly  to  the  advantage  of  the  capitalists,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  principles  of  competition  which  they  fancied 
were  acting  so  injuriously  upon  themselves  ;  while  the  more  educated 
and  wealthier  classes,  losing  sympathy  with  the  Chartist  movement, 
turned  their  attention  chiefly  towards  financial  reform. 

The  opening  of  Parliament,  when  the  well-preserved  secret  of  the 
Anxiety  to         financial  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  be  declared, 
me^M.'        "^^^  therefore  awaited  with  intense  interest.     The  only 
indication  of  it  as  yet  given  to  the  public  was  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from  the  Ministry,  which  seemed 
at  all  events  to  foreshadow  some  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the 
protection  afibrded   to  agriculture.      On   the  9th   of  February  Sir 
Robert  Peel  announced  that  he  would  make  his  financial  statement. 
Delegates  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  came  in  procession  and 
crowded  the  lobby.     From  thence  they  were  with  some  difficulty 
driven,  and  took  up  their  position  outside  the  House  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  discussion.     Sir  Robert  Peel  began  his  explanation  by 
peei'i  expian.-   ^^^^wierating  causes  other  than  the  Corn  Laws  which 
tion  of  the         appeared  to  him  to  explain  the  depression  of  trade  and 
the  poverty,  the  existence  of  which  he  could  not  deny. 
He  also  prudently  guarded  himself  against  the  supposition  that  any 
legislation  could  immediately  mitigate  the  prevailing  distress.     He 
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mmimised  the  efl-ect  of  the  high  duties  upon  com,  and  took  up  the  posi- 
tion that  England  should  be  aa  far  as  possible  self-supporting  in  the 
matter  of  food  ;  that  protection  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  agri- 
cultural interest ;  that  the  cheapness  of  bread,  although  in  the  abstract 
no  doubt  desirable,  was  of  no  great  use  unless  the  means  of  purchasing 
that  cheap  bread  were  forthcoming ;  that  the  removal  of  protection, 
by  damaging  the  agricultural  interest,  would  reduce  the  agricultural 
poor  to  the  same  state  of  impoverishment  already  existing  among  the 
manufacturing  classes  ;  that  what  was  required  was  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  protection  as  should  secure  a  remunerative  price,  and  by 
keeping  corn  at  a  fairly  constant  level  shut  the  door  to  speculation 
and  fraud.     These  advantages  he  confessed  were  not  secured  by  the 
existing  system,  where  the  rapid  diminution  of  duty  attending  rise  in 
price,  and  not  properly  proportioned  to  it,  had  a  constant  tendency  to 
induce  traders  to  hold  back  their  corn  till  the  highest  price  was 
reached  and  till  they  could  reap  at  once  both  the  advantages  of  the 
dimimshed  duty  and  the  high  price.    He  therefore,  some-   p..,.  .^^ 
what  arbitrarily,  fixed  upon  something  between  54s.  and   «*i«- 
58s.  as  the  desirable  remunerative  price  ;   beyond  these  limits  he 
desired  that  the  price  should  not  vary.     He  proposed  to  begin  with 
a  duty  of  20s.  as  long  as  com  was  under  51s.  the  quarter.     The  duty 
was  gradually  to  diminish,  with  occasional  breaks  in  the  sequence  till 
at  74s  it  should  be  Is.,  and  after  that  altogether  cease.     Advant^fres 
were  also  to  be  given  to  colonial  wheat ;  when  English  wheat  was 
under  55s.  colonial  was  to  pay  a  duty  of  5s.,  which  was  gradually  to 
be  reduced,  till  when  wheat  stood  at  58s.  the  duty  dropped  to  Is 
He  disclaimed  the  idea  of  legislating  for  particular  interest,  but  he 
said,     I  certainly  do  consider  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  classes 
that  we  should  be  paying  occasionally  a  small  additional  sum  upon 
our  domestic   produce,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  establish  a 
security  and  insurance  against  those  calamities  which  would  ensue 
It  we  became  altogether  or  in  great  part  dependent  upon  foreign  corn 
lor  our  supply."  o        *« 

Notice  was  given  that  three  amendments  would   be  moved  in 
Committee.    Lord  John  Russell,  as  the  spokesman  for  Thr..A»«d 
the  outgoing  Ministry,  upheld  the  advantages  of  a  fixed   ^nu^^cu'*. 

ft...  1  ;^'".'''''''P''''°*^°^  ^^^  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  moved 
lanVr  ^^^'''''''f  d»*y  '  ^hile  Mr.  Christopher,  on  behalf  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  protectionist  section  of  the  Ministerialists,  moved 
ler!  2^^^."^  °?°^«  «t"°ge°t  scale  than  that  proposed.  Four  nights 
were^passed  m  discussmg  Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions,  and  they 
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were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  123.  But  although  the  House  thus 
seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  a  sliding-scale, 
Mr.  Villiers  determined  to  proceed  with  his  more  trenchant  motion, 
and  for  five  days  the  question  was  again  discussed  in  every  possible 
light.  It  is  plain  that  the  great  body  of  the  Liberals  had  as  yet  only 
partially  grasped  the  true  bearings  of  the  case.  Indications  were 
given  that  their  eyes  were  being  gradually  opened,  but  they  were 
too  fully  committed  to  the  fixed  duty  which  they  had  proposed  during 
their  tenure  of  office  to  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  support  a  measure 
of  total  abolition.  Mr.  Villiers'  amendment  was  therefore  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  300.  Nor  did  Mr.  Christopher's  interference 
on  the  opposite  side  fare  better.  His  scale  of  duties  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  almost  identical  in  number.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
question  followed  the  same  course.  There  too  Lord  Melbourne's 
amendment  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  was  lost  by  68,  while  resolu- 
tions condemnatory  of  all  duties  on  foreign  com,  produced  by  Lord 
Brougham,  were  lost  by  87  votes  to  6. 
The  frustration  of  the  hopes  of  the  Leaguers,  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from 

Keception  of  *^  .  ° 

tke  meMore  is  the  Cabinet,  naturally  excited  a  good  deal  of  anger  among 
the  country.  them.  Resolutions  were  passed  in  meetings  in  all  the 
large  towns  condemnatory  of  Peel's  proposal ;  in  several  places  some 
violence  was  displayed,  and  the  Prime  Minister  burnt  in  effigy.  But 
on  the  whole,  the  feeling  which  the  measure  excited  was  that  expressed 
by  more  than  one  speaker  in  both  Houses,  that  the  new  scale  was  an 
.improvement  on  the  old,  but  that  it  left  the  main  question  as  far  from 
settlement  as  ever,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  entire  removal  of  the 
duties  was  certain  to  come.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  was 
peei'i  own  ^'^  Premier's  own  view.     It  was  the  impression  of  keen 

opinion.  observers  at  the  time  that  he  was  really  speaking  against 

his  convictions  when  defending  the  sliding-scale  ;  but  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  whole  of  Peel's  political  career  that  while  his  mind  and 
views  were  continually  growing,  and  while  he  was  accepting,  both 
as  right  and  necessary,  changes  he  had  hitherto  opposed,  he  should 
permit  the  change  to  take  place  as  slowly  as  possible,  and  should  con- 
•fine  himself  to  measures  which  he  believed  it  possible  to  carry  with- 
out much  opposition.  The  support  of  the  landed  interest  was  neces- 
ijary  to  him ;  and  he  conceded  just  so  much  to  his  own  growing 
convictions  as  he  believed  compatible  with  the  retention  of  the 
approbation  of  that  party. 

The  practical  postponement  of  the  great  question  of  the  Corn  Laws 


left  him  at  liberty  to  act  more  in  accordance  with  his  real  opinions 
and  to  display  his  greatness  as  a  finance  Minister.    The  p,,,-  -_.       * 
difficulty  which  he  had  to  face  was  serious.     There  had   m'JL,."***' 
been  a  persistent  deficit  for  several  years,  amounting  in  the  last  five 
years  to  above  seven  miUions  and  a  half.     Nor  did  there  seem  any 
chance  of  its  diminishing ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  probable  that 
irrespective  of  increased  outlay  for  the  wars  in  China  and  Afghanistan 
and  for  re-establishing  of  the  finances  of  India,  there  would  be  in  the 
coimng  year,  closing  in  April  1843,  a  deficiency  of  about  two  milFions 
and  a  half.     The  late  Ministry  had  tided  over  their  difficulty  by  the 
issue  of  Exchequer  Bills,  which  were  subsequently  funded  and  added 
to  the  general  debt.     They  had  made,  as  has  been  mentioned,  an 
honest  effort  m  their  last  year  of  office  by  adding  to  the  customs  and 
excise  and  to  the  assessed  taxes.    But  this  addition  had  not  produced 
the  results  expected.     According  to  the  old  system  there  remained 
nothing  but  to  revive  taxes  which  had  been  abolished-taxes  upon 
commodities  or  locomotion  or  light.     Sir  Robert  Peel  believed  that 
further  to  tax  the  consumer  was  both  wrong  and  impossible,  and  that 
some  great  and  new  resource  of  taxation  must  be  employed.    He  there- 
fore boldly  proposed  an  income-tax  of  not  more  than  7d.    t^  m 

m  the  pound,  or  3  per  cent.,  from  which  incomes  of  ^^150  ^   ""** 
and  under  were  to  be  exempted.   Land,  houses,  shares,  funded  property 
the  incomes  of  trade  and  professions,  were  all  alike  to  be  subjected  to 
It.    He  considered  that  it  would  produce  over  £3,700,000.     It  was 
to  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  tax,  and  therefore  limited  in  dura- 
tion.  It  might  possibly,  he  said,  require  to  be  continued  for  five  years  • 
he  suggested  at  present  three  years  as  its  limit.     Within  that  time  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  a  revival  of  trade  would  take  place,  accelerated 
by  the  other  measures  to  be  introduced.     For  hand-in-hand  with  this 
great  general  tax  was  to  go  a  diminution  of  duties  upon 
a  great  number  of  articles-a  diminution  which  might   ?ut*°ofc?r^ 
at  tirst  lessen  the  revenue,  but  which  would  probably  ^^'^• 
after  a  time  increase  it.    On  about  750  articles  an  abatement  of  duty  of 
various  amounts  was  recommended  ;  on  about  450  the  dutv  was  left 
untouched.     With  regard  to  the  two  important  sources  of  revenue  on 
wmch  the  frustrated  budget  of  the  last  Ministry  had  largely  depended 
^  and  timber,  he  proposed  in  the  case  of  sugar  to  retain  the  duty! 
iJehmd  this  there  lay  pretty  obviously  the  idea  that  by  means  of  it 
he  could  wring  from  Cuba  and  Brazil  some  securities  in  respect  to 
^he  slave-trade.     With  regard  to  timber,  the  importance  of  which  was 
ery  great,  he  proposed  to  admit  Canadian  timber  at  an  almost  nominal 
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duty  of  a  shilling  a  load ;  but  so  far  continued  the  system  of  protection 
that  he  retained  a  duty  of  25s.  upon  foreign  timber.  The  sum  of 
these  changes  would  increase  the  deficit  to  rather  more  than  £3,700,000. 
The  new  tax  would  almost  exactly  cover  this.  A  surplus  or  reserve 
for  contingencies  of  about  ;£500,000  was  to  be  secured  by  laying  a  duty 
of  a  shilling  a  gallon  upon  spirits  in  Ireland,  and  taxing  the  exporta- 
tion of  coal  in  British  vessels. 

In  spite  of  the  evident  marks  of  compromise  in  the  Budget,  especi- 
objectioiu  to  ^lly  ij^  ^^6  part  relating  to  the  corn  duties,  it  is  impos- 
the  Budget.  gji^jg  jjot  to  rccognise  that  it  was  a  far  greater  and  more 
masterly  way  of  dealing  with  the  financial  difficulty  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Government.  It  had  however  to  undergo  the 
regular  course  of  party  criticism  from  the  Opposition,  the  leaders  of 
which  persisted  in  trumpeting  the  advantages  of  their  own  scheme. 
But  apart  from  this,  there  were  certain  objections  of  a  more  genuine 
character  which  might  be  urged.  Perhaps  the  reception  given  to  the 
plan  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  Upper  House  most  clearly  expresses 
the  mingled  acceptance  and  disapproval  with  which  the  scheme  was 
regarded  by  many  thinking  men.  It  had  long  been  a  sort  of  fixed 
principle  that  indirect  taxation,  because  it  was  less  obvious  in  its 
incidence,  was  the  more  prudent  form  to  adopt.  Many  of  the  more 
thorough  reformers  and  economists  had  indeed  recognised  that  direct 
taxation  had  its  advantages  ;  that  it  was  better,  for  the  morality  of 
the  people,  that  they  should  be  appealed  to  openly  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  State  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  that  the  irksomeness  which 
attended  it  was  itself  a  powerful  check  upon  its  frequent  use,  and 
consequently  conducive  to  economy.  But  the  accepted  view  was 
that  recourse  should  be  had  to  so  powerful  an  instrument  of  taxation 
as  an  income-tax  only  at  critical  times,  and  amid  the  expenses  of  war. 
Lord  Brougham  recognised  that  critical  times  might  exist  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war,  and  that  the  present,  when  all  other  means  of  filling 
the  deficit  appeared  to  have  been  tried  in  vain,  was  such  a  time.  But 
he  wished  to  put  on  record,  and  moved  resolutions  for  that  purpose, 
that  the  tax  was  only  an  exceptional  tax,  and  open  to  grave  objec- 
Broughjua'i  tious.  It  was  inquisitorial ;  left  somewhat  to  the  tax- 
■peech.  payer  himself   to  assess,  it  gave  an  opening  to  fraud  ; 

levied  upon  professional  and  mercantile  profits,  as  well  as  realised 
property  and  capital,  it  pressed  unduly  upon  the  worker  ;  and, 
capable  of  indefinite  extension  and  repetition,  it  afforded  too  ready 
an  instniment  of  taxation  to  be  lightly  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  any 
government.    Still  Lord  Brougham  was  willing  to  accept  it,  moving 


however  that  it  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  ftill  difi'erently  upon 
realised  capital  and  upon  earnings.     Any  idea  of  a  graduated  tax- 
that  is,  of  a  tax  proportionately  heavier  upon  large  fortunes  than  upon 
small— he  stoutly  repudiated.     His  resolutions  were  not  carried.     It 
was  indeed  generally  acknowledged  that  the  effort  to  produce  minute 
fairness  was  a  vain  one.    The  income-tax  has  since  become  an  inte<Tral 
part  of  our  system  of  taxation,  but  the  objections  urged  against  it 
are  still  felt  to  be  true,  and  its  defects  are  submitted  to  only  because 
they  appear  incurable,  and  because  in  the  growth  of  economic  thought 
direct  taxation  has  met  with  very  general  approval.     The  discussion 
upon  the  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  income-tax  and  the  Bill 
founded  upon  them  was  long  and  full.    The  opposition,  chiefly  based 
upon  the   connection  of  the  income-tax  with  the  retention  of  the 
sliding-scale,  was  carried   to   a  somewhat  violent  extreme  by  the 
members  of  the  Anti-Co  in- Law  League.     Conduct  almost  factious  was 
shown  in  the  House,  and  a  tendency  to  what  is  now  spoken  of  as 
obstruction.     Again  and  again  the  adjournment  of  the  House  was 
moved  merely  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  Bill,  a  manoeuvre  which 
was  so  far  successful  that  the  decision  of  the  House  was  deferred  till 
after  the  Easter  recess  ;  but  then,  although  amendments  were  moved 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  some  of  the  recognised  objections  to  the 
measure,  it  passed  through    all  its  stages  with  considerable  rapidity 
and  on  the  21st  of  June  was  read  for  the  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  passed  by  a  majority  of  71. 

The  13th  of  May  had  seen  the  passing  of  the  Income-tax  Bill  in 
the  Lower  House.  The  alterations  in  the  tariff  which  Aiter»tioiu  in 
which  went  hand  in  hand  with  it  were  then  brought  t»»«t«u^ff- 
under  notice.  It  was  obvious  that  the  reductions  contemplated 
touched  very  many  interests,  removing  as  they  did  protective  duties 
from  a  large  number  of  articles.  As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was 
much  argument  upon  nearly  every  item.  It  is  obvious  also  that  the 
only  principles  on  which  the  reductions  could  be  justified  were  the 
exact  principles  of  free-trade  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  were  considered  and  not  the  interests  of  the  producer. 
The  inconsistency  of  introducing  a  tariff  arranged  upon  these  princi- 
ples, while  still  retaining  the  protective  duty  upon  corn,  was  too 
glaring  to  escape  notice.  For  it  seemed  impossible  to  attribute  to 
any  other  cause  than  the  desire  to  secure  the  support  of  the  landed 
interest  the  detennination  to  maintain  the  price  of  the  most  necessary 
article  of  food,  while  the  duty  u^wn  other  articles  of  much  less  im- 
Jjortance  was  lessened  with  the  avowed  object  of  producing  a  cheaper 
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supply.  The  feeling  that  the  Budget  was  largely  influenced  by  party 
considerations,  and  by  the  necessity  of  managing  the  great  class  in- 
terests, was  strengthened  by  the  refusal  of  Government  to  lessen  the 
sugar  duties.  An  argument  for  their  retention  was  found  in  the 
supposed  justice  of  assisting  the  planter  who  had  been  forbidden  the 
use  of  slaves,  and  in  the  moral  duty  of  discouraging  a  slave-grown 
product.  It  was  calculated  that  the  people  of  England  had,  during  the 
last  year,  on  account  of  the  differential  duties,  paid  nearly  £4,000,000 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  sugar  they  had  consumed.  As  the 
greater  part  of  this  large  sum  had  passed  into  the  pockets  of  the 
planters,  the  sacrifice  demanded  appeared  so  high  that  it  was  difficult 
not  to  believe  that  a  wish  to  cultivate  the  support  of  the  powerful 
West  India  influence  had  something  to  do  with  the  determination  of 
Government.  Peel  was  however  quite  strong  enough  to  pass  all  his 
financial  measures  by  a  considerable  majority. 

But  it  was  not  the  inconsistency  of  the  Budget  so  much  as  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  working  classes  which  gave 
working  strength  to  the  arguments  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 

cUMes.  rpj^^  misery  of  the  people  and  the  depression  of  trade 

were  indeed  obvious,  but  the  cause  was  open  to  much  question.  As 
is  usual  in  such  a  case,  every  conceivable  cause  was  alleged  as  the 
caoaea  and  principal  ouc  and  found  its  partisans.  To  Peel  and  his 
remedi'ea  fricuds  it  was  the  iucrcasc  of  machinery  and  the  Whig 

*^^'*  wars  in  India  and  Chimi.    To  Lord  Stanhope,  and  with 

him  some  of  the  older  Tories,  it  was  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor 
Law.  To  the  Protectionists  it  was  the  commercial  treaties  and  the 
reciprocity  system  of  Huskisson.  To  the  Malthusians  it  was  the 
increase  of  the  population.  To  one  form  of  rural  economists  it  was 
the  prevalence  of  large  farms  ;  to  another  the  bad  methods  of  culti- 
vation. No  doubt  some,  or  perhaps  all,  of  these  influences  were  at 
work.  But  through  it  all  one  thing  seemed  pretty  clear,  that  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  trade  in  corn  could  not  but  have 
a  beneficial  effect.  It  would  supply  the  workman  with  cheaper  food  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  corn  imported  would  of  necessity  be  largely  paid  for 
by  English  productions,  it  would  open  fresh  markets  for  English 
manufacture.  The  same  process,  it  was  therefore  urged,  would  both 
feed  the  workman  more  cheaply,  and,  by  increasing  the  business  of  the 
manufacturers,  enable  them  to  employ  more  labour  and  supply  the 
workman  with  the  means  of  purchasing  his  cheapened  food.  So 
strong  did  opinion  become  on  this  point  that  the  efforts  of  those  who 
desired  that  something  should  be  done  to  alleviate  the  distress  were 


concentrated  upon  this  measure,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others^ 
and  in  the  parliamentary  warfare  of  the  day  any  movement  in  behalf 
of  the  suffering  people  was  sure,  before  it  ended,  to  assume  the  form 
of  an  attack  upon  the  Corn  Laws. 

With  the  people  themselves  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.     Then 
as  always  the  indirect  and  secondary  action  of  economic   oppoiition  of 
laws  was  less  apparent  and  appealed  less  clearlv  to  the   *^*  charti«u 

,  •     1  ^1  T  -      ,.    „  to  the  Corn- 

popular  mind  than  more  direct  measures  of  relief.     And   i.»w  Le«cae. 

those  measures  the  poorer  classes  believed  to  be  obtainable  if  only 
political  power  was  in  their  own  hands.  Once  in  command  of  spokes- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons — delegates  immediately  and  frequently 
answerable  to  themselves,  there  was  no  amount  of  social  legislation 
which  did  not  seem  within  their  reach.  It  was  upon  this  idea  that  the 
Charter  was  based.  In  anger  at  the  interference  with  their  objects 
caused  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law  movement,  the  Chartists  refused  even  to 
make  use  of  it.  It  was  in  their  eyes  a  middle-class  movement,  a 
means  of  putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  capitalists.  They 
determined  to  act  without  regard  to  the  middle-class.  The  chartiit 
and  before  the  close  of  the  session  they  made  their  eriev-   ^'•'i'lon  !»•- 

ii  111  1  .  .   .  tented. 

ances  thoroughly  known  by  presenting  a  petition  to  the  May  2.  i842. 
legislature,  and  by  demanding  that  they  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  House.  The  petition  was  of  unparalleled  magnitude  ;  it  purported 
to  be  signed  by  3,000,000  of  names,  and  though  some  were  probably 
fictitious  or  duplicate  signatures,  Thomas  Duncombe,  the  member  for 
Fiusbury,  declared  himself  ready  to  prove  that  1,500,000  families 
were  represented  in  the  petition.  Its  presentation  was  a  curious 
sight.  Carried  by  16  men,  and  followed  by  a  long  procession,  it  proved 
too  large  to  get  in  at  the  door.  It  was  hastily  torn  to  pieces,  and  the 
fragments  brought  in  each  by  two  or  three  men  were  placed  in  a  pile 
against  the  table  of  the  House,  which  it  considerably  overtopped.  Its 
contents  exhibited  the  real  feelings  which  were  actuating  the  poor. 
Besides  its  immediate  object— the  five  points  of  the  Charter  already 
mentioned,  which  were  political  in  character— it  complained  bitterly  of 
the  national  debt.  The  people,  it  urged,  were  overtaxed  to  pay  the 
interest  of  an  enormous  loan,  lavished  upon  useless  and  wicked  wars, 
and  raised  by  men  who  were  not  real  representatives  of  the  people. 
It  then  proceeded  "respectfully  to  call  attention  to  the  existing 
monopolies,  of  the  suffrage,  of  paper  money,  of  machinery,  of  land,  of 
the  public  press,  of  religion,  and  of  the  means  of  travelling  and 
transit— all  arising  from  class  legislation."  It  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  this.     When  class  legislation,  as  the  existing 
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method  was  called,  should  be  abolished  by  the  adoption  of  the  Charter, 
the  whole  form  of  society  was  to  be  changed  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  classes.  A  national  bankruptcy  was  to  be  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  church,  and  confiscation,  or  at  least  redistribution 
of  capital,  whether  invested  in  banks,  machinery,  or  railways.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Parliament  should  entertain  such  a  petition. 
Even  Mr.  Eoebuck,  who  supported  the  people's  claim  to  be  heard  at 
the  bar,  was  content  to  urge,  what  was  indeed  acknowledged  on  all 
sides,  the  miserable  plight  of  the  working  class,  while  admitting  that 
the  petition  itself  was  drawn  up  "  by  a  fierce,  malignant,  and  cowardly 
demagogue."  A  majority  of  238  declared  that  the  petitioners  should 
not  be  heard. 

But  though  so  sweeping  a  social  reform  as  that  implied  in  the 
Awakened  In-     ^^artist  petition  was  at  once  refused  a  hearing,  it  must 
ru^AioM"*****    ^^^  ^^  supposed  that  social    legislation   was   entirely 
**"•  neglected.     The  increased  susceptibility  of  the  national 

conscience  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
period  which  followed  the  great  war  ;  and  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bdl  had  allowed  social  questions  to  become  even  more  prominent  than 
before.     The  entire  ignorance  of  that  small  section  of  society  which 
before  that  Bill  had  ruled  the  country  as  to  the  condition  of  their  poorer 
fellow-subjects  had  been  gradually  broken  down.     The  inquiries  for 
sanitary  purposes  rendered  necessary  by  the  cholera  in  1832  had  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  squalor  of  the  life  in  the  large  towns  ;  and  the 
Factory  Acts,  with  the  reports  which  accompanied  them,  had  made 
public  the  sufferings  which    attended    the    large    employment    of 
machinery ;  and  now  the  voice  of  the  people  themselves,  speaking  in 
the  disorders  of  Chartism,  had  still  further  enforced  the  lesson.     It  was 
almost  by  acclamation  that  Lord  Ashley's  BUI  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  women  and  children  in  mines  and  collieries  was  passed. 
Aihiey'iCoi-      ^hc  Bill  was  based  on  the  report  of  a   commission  of 
jiSi's.^"^'        inquiry  which  had  been  appointed  in  consequence  of  the 
facts  brought  to  light  at  the  time  of  the  Factory  Act.    The 
report,  largely  quoted  by  Lord  Ashley,  revealed  a  state  of  things  too 
fearful  to  be  quietly  contemplated.     Children  were  brought  to  work  in 
some  parts  of  England  and  Wales  as  early  as  the  age  of  four,  in  most 
places  at  five  or  six  ;   while  the  practice  of  employing  females  under- 
ground was  very  common,  if  not  universiil  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Clieshiro,  the  East  of  Scotland,  and  South  Wales.     All  the  work  which 
had  to  be  done  was  of  the  most  terril^le  description.     The  mines  in  the 
North  of  England,  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  South  Dur- 
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ham,  were  fairly  ventilated,  and  the  coal-beds  were  of  tolerable  thick- 
ness ;  but  m  many  other  places  the  coal-seams  were  not  more  than  22 
to  28  mches  in  height,  the  heat  was  intense,  water  wa^  constantly 
dripping,  frequently  it  lay  deep  over  the  feet  and  lower  limbs  of  the 
workers     Along  these  terrible  passages,  for  a  100  or  200  yards  in 
length,  between  the  working-places,  the  children  and  women  had  to 
crawl  along  on  all-fours,  with  a  girdle  passing  round  their  waists,  and 
harnessed  by  a  chain  between  their  legs  to  the  carts  they  were  drawing 
The  men  worked  absolutely  naked,  the  women  and  children  ven^ 
nearly  so.     "  I  have  been  in  water,"  said  one  woman,  "up  to  my  thighs  • 
I  go  on  my  hands  and  feet,  the  road  is  very  steep  ;  when  there  is  no 
rope  we  have  to  catch  hold  of  anything  we  can  ;  my  clothes  are  wet 
through  all  day  long  ;  I  have  drawn  till  I  have  had  the  skin  off  me  " 
I  found  a  little  girl,"  said  a  sub-commissioner  in  Scotland,  "  six  years 
of  age,  carrying  half  a  cwt.,  and  making  regularly  fourteen  long  jour- 
neys  a  day.     The  height  ascended,  and  the  distance  along  the  road 
exceeded  in  each  journey  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral »     In 
many  cases  the  work  was  continued  on  alternate  days  for  sixteen 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.     "  I  have  repeatedly 
worked,  said  one  girl  seventeen  years  of  age,  «  for  twenty-four  hours  " 
The  effect  of  such  a  life  was  inevitable.      Stunted,  crippled,  mi.s- 
slKipen  the  workers  were  condemned  inevitably  to  a  premature  old 
age  and  e.jTly  death.     Even  the  men,  from  want  of  proper  ventilation, 
died  off,    says  the  report,  "like  rotten  sheep,  and  each  generation  is 
commonly  extinct  soon  after  fifty."    Still  worse  were  the  moral  effects. 
Brutal  cruelty,  a  total  loss  of  all  sense  of  decency  or  modesty,  drink- 
ing tigliting-in  fact  complete  savagery,  marked  the  collier  life.     The 
Bill,  as  Lord  Ashley  produced  it,  provided  for  the  entire  exclusion  of 
a  I  females  from  mines  and  collieries,  and  of  all  boys  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  ;  secondly,  for  the  employment  as  engineers  of  men  over 

r  vT  ^^  ^'  u  *^  ^"'P^''  °^  ^^^^^^"^'  numerous  accidents  ; 
1mi  ^'^^J  1"'  ^'  '"^"^^^^"^  "^  apprenticeships,  by  which  paupe; 
children  had  been  rendered  the  absolute  slaves  of  their  masters  till 
ey  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  A  few  murmurs  were  heard  that 
Ue  report  was  over-coloured,  a  few  protests  against  any  interference 
Mth  freedom  of  employment.     But  the  general  feeling  was  so  excited 

alr.r  .^^T.P'^'^"'''^  ^^""^  *^"  ^^"  P^sed  without  a  division 
amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  the  House.  It  did  not  meet  with  quite  so 
good  a  reception  in  the  Upper  House.  It  wa.s  indeed  neces.saiy  to 
make  some  modifications  in  it  before  it  was  even  introduced.  A  clause 
^•'ich  had  compelled  the  employment  of  boys  on  alternate  days  only 
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was  given  up,  and  instead  of  the  total  prohibition  of  apprenticeship 
its  restriction  to  eight  years  was  introduced.  Even  thus  the  Bill  met 
with  opposition.  Some  of  the  lords  objected  to  any  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  labour  market ;  others  thought  it  had  been  hurried 
without  consideration  through  the  Commons,  and  needed  more  inquiry ; 
and  Lord  Brougham  took  the  opportunity  of  delivering  a  sort  of  lecture 
upon  the  dangers  of  social  legislation.  But  in  its  amended  shape  the 
Bill  passed,  and  was  accepted  under  protest  by  Lord  Ashley,  who 
found  that  the  Government  were  unwilling  to  alter  the  amended  pro- 
visions or  restore  the  clauses  which  had  been  omitted. 

It  had  been  feared  that  the  Conservative  Government  might  tamper 
The  new  Poor  with  the  ucw  Poor  Law,  especially  as  on  this  point  they 
Lawreuined.  would  have  received  the  support  and  gratitude  of  the 
Chartists.  The  full  employment  which  the  discussion  of  the  financial 
arrangements  had  given  Parliament  prevented  the  introduction  of 
any  very  important  bill  on  the  subject.  But  Government  showed 
that  it  intended  honestly  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  by  continuing  the  commissioners  for  five  years,  and  by 
reconstituting  those  Unions  where  the  older  form  of  poor  relief  was  still 
in  partial  use.  Protests  were  raised  at  the  continued  refusal  of  out- 
door relief,  but  Sir  James  Graham  was  able  to  show  that  there  was  a 
large  discretionary  power  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians,  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Poor  Law  was  not  very  rigidly  worked. 
There  was  no  just  cause  of  complaint  on  this  point  when  during  the 
last  year  out  of  £3,884,000  expended  on  the  poor  nearly  £3,000,000 
had  been  given  at  the  people's  own  homes.  Graham,  however,  while 
acknowledging  that  out-door  relief  might  be  desirable  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  refused  to  recognise  it  as  a  right.  For  even  by 
the  confession  of  its  supporters  it  would  inevitably  bring  about  the 
payment  of  a  portion  of  wages  out  of  the  poor-rates. 

The  Session  closed  with  an  elaborate  assault  by  Lord  Palmerston 
Appwent  roc-  "P^^  ^^^  poUcy  of  the  Govcmment,  and  what  appeared  a 
ccM  of  Peels  triumphant  reply  by  Sir  Robcrt  Pccl.  Indeed  there  was 
a  very  general  feeling  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administra- 
tion had  justified  the  result  of  the  last  election.  Not  that  the 
Government  was  popular.  Peel's  personal  character  was  not  attrac- 
tive of  popularity,  nor  was  the  intermediate  line  of  policy  which  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself  such  as  to  please  thoroughly  either  one 
party  or  the  other.  But  his  strength  was  indubitable,  not  only  from 
the  firm  majority  which  he  could  wield  in  both  Houses,  but  from  the 
personal   superiority  recognised   in   him.      And   fortune   seemed   to 
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favour  him.     The  Irish  had  been  unusually  quiet  during  the  Session, 
and  news  had  now  reached  England  of  the  favourable  termination  of 
the  Chmese  war  the  victories  of  our  arms  in  India,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  long-ui^ettled  question  as  to  the  boundary  between  Canada  and 
a  .y.^'of  m^*"'.^  ^^^^  '^  ^"°^°  ^'  *^^  Ashburton  Treaty  (August 
?;  ^  ^\.     ^  P""^'"^  ""^  ^^^  ^^'""^'^  ^^^'^  ^^  i^^eed  questioned,  but 
the  late  Mmisters  were  answerable  for  that,  and  the  nation  was  very 
glad  to  have  completed  with  success  the  inglorious  contest.     The 
withdrawal  of  the  English  army  from  Afghanistan,   the  practical 
reversal  of  the  course  pursued  by  Palmerston  and  Lord  Auckland, 
afforded  an  openmg  for  bitter  attack,  rendered  the  more  easy  by  the 
injudicious  proclamations  and  vacillating  policy  of  Lord  EUenborouah  • 
but  It  w;is  a  cause  of  general  congratulation  that  the  prestige  of  eL- 
lish  arms  had  been  re-established ;  and  most  men  were  glad  to  get 
rid  of  a  policy  which  had  produced  such  terrible  disasters,  and  were 
disposed  to  allow  the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  Afghans  to  settle  their 
own  affairs.     Lord  Palmerston  too  clamoured  against  the  Ashburton 
Ireaty  and  called  it  a  capitulation.    England  had  indeed  surrendered 
some  of  Its  claims,  but  as  much  as  could  fairly  be  required  of  the 
barren  country  in  dispute  had  been  obtained,  and  the  friendship  of 
America  was  well  worth  a  little  concession. 

Yet  there  were  signs  on  all  sides  of  coming  difficulties       The 
Session  was  scarcely  over  before  riots  of  a  most  danger-   sen 
ous    character    broke    out   among    the    manufacturing   ofnxi'eJT*' 
population  of  Staffordshire  and  Lancashire.     On  the  6th  of  August 
a  great  meeting  had  been  held  on  Mottram  Moor,  near  Manchester 
and  a  resolution  had  been  passed  that  all  labour  should  cease  till  the 
Peoples  Charter  became  law.     The  fall   of  wages,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak,  has  been  attributed  to  the  inten- 
tional action  of  the  partisans  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  who 
expected  to  find  in  popular  disturbances  a  means  of  furthering/  their 
object.     The  workmen  left  the  mills,  pulled  up  the  plugs  to  prevent 
the  working  of  the  engines,  and  adopted  the  resolution  just  mentioned 
ihe  leaders  endeavoured  to  spread  the  strike  in  all  directions.     They 
were  entirely  successful  for  the  time  in  the  potteries  and  at  Man- 
chester.   A  Convention  was  summoned  for  the  16th  of  August  at 
Ahmchester.     Before  that  time  wild  and  destructive  riots  had  taken 
Pfece  m  Staff-ordshire,  requiring  the  presence  of  soldiery.      At  the 
Manchester  Convention  there  was  a  division  of  opinion,  and  Feargus 
Utonnor,  who  was  present,  raised  some  objections  to  the  use  of 
physical  force.     The  majority,  however,  were  in  favour  of  it,  and  a 
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strongly-worded  address,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  call  to  arms, 
chartut  riou.  was  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Executive  Com- 
Aa«iutiii2.  mittee  of  the  Chartists.  But  the  Government  was 
watchful  and  efficient;  troops  were  poured  into  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, and  arrests  were  very  largely  made.  In  Stafford  gaol  alone, 
where  a  Special  Commission  was  opened  in  October,  there  were  800 
men  imprisoned.  Feargus  O'Connor  was  himself  arrested  in  Sep- 
tember for  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  disturbances.  But  though 
the  movement  had  been  suppressed  the  causes  still  remained,  and 
the  hope  of  securing  order  rested  perhaps  chiefly  upon  divisions 
among  the  discontented  people.  While  one  section  still  regarded 
O'Connor  as  its  head,  a  rival  organisation  known  as  the  Complete 
Suffrage  party  had  arisen ;  the  wealthier  supporters  of  the  Charter 
were  withdrawing  from  the  working  men,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
use  of  physical  or  moral  force  caused  still  further  division.  The  Anti- 
Com-Law  Leaguers  also  continued  their  agitation.  The  late  financial 
measures  could  not  as  yet  produce  effect,  and  the  League  could  still 
urge  the  misery  of  the  country  as  a  chief  argument  for  the  acceptance 
of  their  plan.  They  now  agreed  to  collect  ^50,000  for  the  express 
purpose  of  disseminating  their  views.  There  was  every  prospect  of  a 
continued  struggle  on  this  point.  In  India,  too,  fresh  difficulties  had 
arisen.  The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  had  entailed  certain  after-results 
Danger  of  freih  which  Seemed  to  threaten  further  war,  and  perhaps  annexa- 
w*r  in  indu.  ^Jq^^  rjijjg  territory  of  Sindh,  upon  the  lower  Indus,  was 
Tilled  by  three  families  of  chiefs  or  Ameers,  the  descendants  of 
Belloochee  conquerors.  It  had  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Afghan 
kingdom,  but  at  the  revolution  which  drove  Shah  Soojah  from  the 
throne  of  Cabul  the  Ameers  had  established  their  independence. 
They  had  been  subjected  to  the  regular  process  of  Anglo-Indian 
encroachment ;  a  Resident  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  treaties 
in  the  interest  of  the  English  made  with  them  against  their  will.  One 
branch  of  the  invading  army  of  Afghanistan  in  1838  had  passed  through 
their  territory,  and  their  half- veiled  hostility  had  induced  the  Indian 
Government  to  establish  a  permanent  body  of  British  troops  in  their 
dominions,  and  to  wring  from  them  a  further  treaty  by  which  they 
engaged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  annually  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  garrison.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  at  once  commander  of 
the  troops  and  political  agent  to  the  Ameers,  and  had  received  in 
September  1842  a  despatch  from  the  Governor-General  of  a  very 
threatening  character.  Lord  Ellenboroujjh,  while  demandinc  stronir 
proof  of  the  hostility  of  the  Ameers,  had  declared  it  to  be  his  intention 
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to  inflict  signal  punishment  upon  any  of  them  who  should  appear  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  late  disasters  in  Afghanistan  to  exhibit 
ill-feeling  to  the  English.     The  situation  seemed  full  of  danger.    Nor 
was  the  temporary  lull  of  agitation  in  Ireland  other  than   Excitement 
deceptive.     The  Repeal  Association   was  still  in  full  inir*i»nd. 
vigour,  and  preparing  for  further  exhibitions  of  its  influence.     Strong 
and  successful  though  the  Ministry  had  been,  it  was  clear  that  the 
coming  year  would  still  try  its  stability  to  the  uttermost.    But  beyond 
the  mere  management  of  the  difficulties  which  were  pretty  certain 
to  arise,  the  Government  would  be  called  upon  to  exercise  its  judg- 
ment upon  a  new  class  of  questions.     Matters  of  social  interest  were 
everywhere  pushing  to  the  surface.      Everywhere  the   Hewiocui 
awakened  conscience  of  the  nation  was  making  itself  felt.    «i"»tion«- 
The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  education,  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Law,  the  management  of  prisons,  were  the  topics  which 
filled   men's   minds;  while   both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  the 
national  Church  was  passing  through  a  time  of  critical  excitement. 

In  the  coming  year  all  these  rising  difficulties  had  to  be  fiiced.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  Ministry  proved  at  all  events  so  peei  overcomei 
far  sufficient  to  encounter  them,  that  the  close  of  the  "*'  di^cnity 
Session  saw  him  still  in  possession  of  a  firm  and  power-  corn  Leagnen. 
ful  majority.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  to  introduce  their  views  to  public  notice  in 
the  House,  and  to  press  the  adoption  of  what  they  regarded  as  the 
great  cure  for  the  national  difficulties  ;  and  circumstances  rendered 
their  position  even  stronger  than  before.  The  Government,  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  (February  2),  had  been  obliged  to  confess  that  there 
was  a  notable  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  the  revenue,  and  that  an 
analysis  showed  that  the  diminution  was  chiefly  such  as  must  arise 
from  the  decreased  purchase  by  the  mass  of  the  people  of  articles  of 
comfort,  luxury,  and  even  necessity,  a  sure  sign  of  the  continued 
depression  of  industry  and  of  the  increasing  misery  of  the  industrial 
classes.  Yet  Peel  was  firm  Sufficient  time  had  scarcely  passed  for 
a  true  estimate  of  the  effects  of  his  new  system  of  finance.  His  income- 
tax  enabled  him  to  cover  the  deficiency.  He  remained  resolute  in 
his  maintenance  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  continued  to  introduce  modifi- 
cations in  other  directions,  all  tending  towards  free-trade. 

With  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  succeeded  in 
vmdicating  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  with 
re-ard  to  Afghanistan,  and  even  in  obtaining  a  vote  of  EuVnw^i'. 
thanks  to  Lord  Ellenborough  and  to  the  officers  and  men   ^^^^- 
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engaged  in  the  late  operations,  though  Lord  EUenborough's  policy 
was  subjected  to  bitter  assault.  Indeed,  from  the  correspondence 
which  has  since  come  to  light,  it  appears  that  on  his  first  arrival  in 
India  he  had  really  thought  of  ordering  the  immediate  retreat  of  the 
English  forces,  with  somewhat  strange  forgetfulness  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  Akbar  Khan.  The  firmness  of  the  generals  employed 
and  the  consequent  gradual  improvement  of  our  position  had  enabled 
him  to  carry  out  what  was  probably  the  best  line  of  conduct  which 
could  have  been  adopted;  and  the  charges  which  were  brought 
against  him  were  chiefly  directed  to  his  somewhat  wanton  assault 
upon  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  ill-judged  and  theatrical 
tone  of  his  despatches  of  triumph.  A  policy  of  which  retribution  and 
revenge  is  a  part  is  always  open  to  question,  and  the  army  was  accused 
of  reckless  destruction  and  plunder.  It  would  seem  however  that 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  had  been  on  the  whole  singularly  moderate, 
although  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  some  disorders  had  arisen.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  Lord  EUenborough's  policy  had 
assumed  a  somewhat  aggressive  character  after  the  successful  with- 
drawal of  the  army  from  Afghanistan.  The  threatening  despatch 
of  September  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  Sindh  was  followed  by  instruc- 
tions to  force  upon  the  Ameers  a  new  treaty  by  which  their  irregularly 
paid  subsidy  should  be  exchanged  for  the  cession  of 
endifavourawy.  Kurrachec,  and  some  other  towns,  with  a  strip  of  land  on 
^•*^-  either  side  of  the  Indus.     Some  pressure  was  necessary 

to  bring  the  unwilling  princes  to  the  point.  A  very  remarkable 
march  across  the  desert  put  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  possession  of  the 
fort  of  Emaunghur,  and  Major  Outram  eventually  brought  the 
Ameers  both  of  Hyderabad  and  Kurpore  to  affix  their  seals  to  the 
treaty.  But  it  was  scarcely  signed  before  the  temper  of  their  troops, 
and  probably  their  own  wishes,  induced  them  to  make  an  assault  upon 
Outram  in  the  Residency  of  Hyderabad.  With  100  men  Outram  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  it  for  a  while  against  8000  assailants,  and  ulti- 
mately withdrew  his  little  garrison  in  safety.  Napier,  although  he 
based  his  subsequent  action  upon  this  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Ameers  had  in  fact  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
use  of  arms  was  necessary,  and  at  once  upon  Outram's  arrival  advanced 
against  the  Ameers.  On  the  17th  of  February  he  came  upon  them  at 
Meeanee,  and  there,  though  the  enemy  numbered  seven  to  one,  com- 
pletely routed  them.  On  the  20th  he  entered  Hyderabad,  and  by 
another  great  victory  known  as  the  battle  of  Hyderabad,  obtained 
full  command  of  the   country.     Early  in  April  he   wrote  to  the 


Governor-General,  "  I  think   I   may  venture  to  say  Sindh  is  now 
subdued." 

The  year  was  not  however  over  before  hostilities  broke  out  in  another 
direction.     The  State^  of  Gwalior  had  been  left  in  the   y^e  ewauor 
hands  of  the  Mahrattas,   an  English   Resident    being   we^di 
stationed  at  the  Court  of  Scindia,  who  was  virtually  imT^*"^' 
under  British  protection.      During  the  minority  of  Junkojee  R&o 
Scindia,  domestic  disturbances  had  arisen  in  the  State  of  Gwalior. 
The  Maharanee,  the  widow  of  the  late  ruler,  had  deposed  tlie  Regent 
appointed  by  the  English  and  substituted  a  friend  of  her  own.     The 
English  Resident  had  thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw  ;  and  the  whole 
tone  of  Mahratta  govermnent  had  assumed  a  character  of  hostility 
to  the  English.     By  the  Treaty  of  Burhami)ore  in  1804,  the  English 
had  contracted  to  keep  in  readiness  a  body  of  troops  which,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Mahratta  Prince,  should  be  at  his  service  to  establish 
his  authority.     It  was  of  great  importance  that  a  state  occupying  the 
central  position  of  Gwalior  should  be  itself  well  governed,  and  in  the 
hands  of  rulers  willing  and  able  to  maintain  order  on  the  frontiers. 
Lord   Ellenborough   thought   it   necessary   to    intervene  ;    he    took 
advantage  of  the  Treaty  of  Burhampore,  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  allow  the  minority  of  the  Prince  and  his  consequent  inability  to 
make  a  requisition  to  act  to  his  detriment.     Under  pretext,  therefore, 
that  the  disorders  were   derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the  young 
Scindia,  he  entered  the  Mahratta  territory  in  December  with  an  anny 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough.      Proclaiming  his  pacific 
mtentions,  he  began,  as  he  believed,  successful  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  the  government,  and  was  preparing  to  withdraw  when 
he    found   that  the  Mahratta  troops   had   assembled    in    force  at 
Maharajpore.     There  an  important  battle  was  fought  and  a  complete 
victory  won.     A  second  English  army,  under  Major-General  Grey,  on 
the  same  day  won  an  equally  decisive  battle  at  Punniar.     The  conse- 
quence of  these  victories  was  the  submission  of  the  Mahratta  Court ; 
tlie  fort  of  Gwalior  was  surrendered  to  the  English,  the  Mahratta 
troops  were  disbanded,  and  a  British  contingent  of  nine  regiments, 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Gwalior  State,  substituted. 

In  spite  of  the  prominence  of  social  questions,  the  session  produced 
hut  little  direct  legislation.  Men  still  shrunk  from  any  infringe- 
ment of  that  complete  personal  and  individual  freedom  Effort*  *t  «kui 
to  which  Englishmen  are  so  closely  attached.  Yet  ie8i«i*tJoii. 
social  evils  which  seemed  in  some  degree  traceable  to  that  very 
freedom  were  forcing  themselves  upon  the  public  notice,  and,  as  on 
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previous  occasions,  found  a  spokesman  in  Lord  Ashley  While  other 
men  were  seeking  for  means  of  alleviating  the  unquestioned  depres- 
sion of  the  labouring  classes,  and  tracing  it,  with  its  consequences  of 
discontent  and  riot,  to  physical  and  economic  causes,  to  Lord  Ashley 
it  seemed  that  much  at  all  events  of  the  more  distressing  and  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  present  social  disorder  was  to  be  found  in  the  moral 
darkness  of  the  workman.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  the  universal 
haste  to  appropriate  the  advantages  of  improved  appliances,  and  to 
accunuilate  wealth,  a  dense  population  had  been  called  into  existence 
and  left  to  fight  its  way  with  no  rule  of  guidance  but  the  necessities 
of  a  fierce  competition,  and  the  imperative  desire  to  acquire  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Under  this  impulse  parents  lost  their  natural 
care  for  their  children,  and  regarding  them  only  as  instruments  for 
obtiiining  money  plunged  them  from  their  earliest  years,  without  a 
shred  of  education,  into  the  hardships  and  temptations  of  the  mines, 
the  workshops,  and  the  streets.  What  could  come  from  such  a  system 
but  ignorance  and  crime  ?  It  was  the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of  a  State 
which  by  its  arrangements  had  created  an  ever-increjising  population 
Aihiey'i  ^^  see  at  least  that  the  children  were  educated.      For 

V^*n\^ *^*     *^^^^  physical  well-being  Lord  Ashley  had  already  done 
Education.         much  and  was  trying  to  do  more.     He  now  brought  for- 
Feb.  28, 1843.     ^j^^d  in  Parliament  a  motion  that  an  Address  should  be 
sent  to  the  Queen  begging  her  "to  take  into  her  instant  and  serious 
consideration  the  best  means  of  diffusing  the  benefit  and  blessings  of 
a  moral   and  religious  education  among  the  working  classes  of  her 
people."    He  had  no  difficulty  in  making  out  his  case.     Tlie  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  in  the  last  forty  years  showed  an  increase 
of  more  than  seven  millions.      The  lowest  estimate  of  those  who 
required  education  was  3,000,000,  and  after  all  deductions  had  been 
made  for  those  who  were  educated  privately,  and  for  pauper  children, 
there  would  still  remain  1,800,000  for  whose  training  the  public  were 
answerable.      In  the  existing  schools,  whether  of  the  Established 
Church  or  of  the  Dissenting  bodies,  somewhat  over  800,000  pupils 
were  taught,  leaving  nearly  a  million  children  to  whom  no  education 
was  given.     The  result  was  such  as  might  be  expected  ;  the  statistics 
of  the  great  towns  showed  the  most  terrible  youthful  depravity.     The 
statistics  of  the  prisons  showed  an  enormous  percentage  of  ignorance  ; 
and  the  working  of  the  existing  system  was  brought  into  sharp  relief 
when  it  appeared  that  the  expenditure  for  the  punishment  of  crime 
was  £600,000  a  year,  the  annual  vote  for  education,  which  might 
tend  to  prevent  it,  was  stiU  only  £30,000.     As  usual,  when  he  lai(" 
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bare  the  shortcomings  of  EnglUh  society,  Lord  Ashley  met  with 
resi«ctful  hearing  and  approbation.  The  Homo  Secret^nr,  Sir 
James  Gmham  declared  that  not  only  wa.,  he  m.dy  to  suppo^  the 
Address,  but  hat  Government  had  already  had  the  intention  o?  do  ng 
somethmg  to  further  the  cause  of  education.  It  was  preparing  a  new 
Factory  B.11,  containing  clauses  insuring  the  compulso.y'^edu.ltbn  oT 
pauper  and  facto^  children.  The  Address  was  agreed  to  ^t 
d,v.s,on,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  Queen's  answer  on  the  8th  of  March 
Sir  James  Graham  produced  his  Bill. 

The  Home  Secretary  had  in  view  two  distinct  objects,  the  extension 
and  amendment  of  the  existing  Factory  Acts  and  the 
improvement  of  education.     He  desired  to  limit  the  hours   oi^S? 
ot  leinale  labour  to  twelve,  and  to  reduce  the  time  durintr  S""'*' """ 
which  children  mi^-ht  be  employed  to  six  and  a  half  houi$  T^'IX^ 
a  day.    Those  hours  were  to  be  consecutive,  either  in  the  morning 
or  afternoon,  and  the  stipulation  already  existing  that  no  chUdren 
should  be  employed  without  certificates  of  schoof  attendanc   wa, t 
be  continued.    Upon  this  limitation  he  made  an  attempt  to  found  a 
general  sy.stem  of  education.     Certificates  were  only  to  be  received 
from  schools  ful  lling  certain  conditions.     Of  the^se,  Gove™ment 
inspection  was  the  first,  but  religious  instruction  also  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  scheme.     Upon  this  rock,  as  has  so  often  happened, 
the  plan  was  wrecked.    Although  great  care  was  token  to  avoid  any 
a™ngement«  or  restrictions  which  could  be  regarded  as  injurious  to 
perfect  liberty  of  religious  creed,  the  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics 
found  m  the  Bill  traces  of  Church  supremacy,  and  plied  the  Govern- 
ment  with  petitions  against  it,  while  the  Radicals  eagerly  pressed 
their  favourite  scheme  of  wholly  secular  education.      Sir  James 
Graham,  finding  that  what  he  had  intended  to  be  a  general  and  com- 
prehensive  measure  winning  the  approval  of  all  parties  afforded  only 
rrrfhe  Biir**"""  "PP"'"'""*  ^'^^^^^^  ^  •^'^  opponents,  and  with- 
in  Februapr  of    the  following    year  he    reintroduced   it  shorn 
of  its  educational  clauses.     But  the  opposition  ofl'ercd   hu.„»j 
ws  no  less  violent.    Lord  Ashley  wished  to  introduce  a  ^""^"^ 
c  ause  Umiiting  the  working  hours  of  young  persons  (that  S5"iV 
«,  those  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  eighteen)  to  ten  hours  a  day 
the  feeling  of  the  House  was  curiously  divided  on  the  subject     The 
ngid  economists,  siding  with  the  Government,  regarded  the  inter- 
erence  with  free  labour  as  highly  injurious.     Several  votes,  direct 
and  indirect,  were  taken  upon  the  subject,  with  such  varying  resulta 
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that  Sir  James  Graham  declared  that  inextricable  confusion  had  arisen, 
and  that  either  a  compromise  must  be  effected  or  leave  be  given  him 
to  withdraw  the  present  and  introduce  a  new  Bill.    He  stated  that  a 
compromise  appeared  to  him  out  of  the  question.     He  believed  that 
the  restriction  of  hours  would  be  injurious  to  the  master  manufacturers, 
and  through  them  to  the  welftire  of  the  country,  that  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  diminution  of  wages,  and  would  thus  be  injurious  to  the 
workmen  also  ;  that  consequently  he  and  his  colleagues  had  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  twelve  hours  limit.      In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  referred  to  an  argument  which  had  been  used  by  his 
opponents,  that  a  new  social  condition  had  come  into  existence  which 
was  to  be  met  by  new  principles  and  new  schemes  of  legislation. 
Legislative  interference  was  to  become  the  general  rule.    Adopting  a 
phrase  which  had  been  used  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  think  it  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  was  a  commence- 
ment of  a  Jack  Cade  system  of  legislation.     It  was  one  of  those 
unfortunate  expressions  which  (like  the  word  "aliens"  used  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst  with  respect  to  the  Irish)  inevitably  become  a  party  catch- 
word, and  are  permanently  affixed  as  marks  for  popular  disapproval 
to  the  statesman  who  utters  them.     Sir  James  Graham  was  at  once 
regarded  as  the  arch  enemy  of  the  labouring  classes.      The  second 
course  as  to  the  Factory  Bill  was  adopted ;  a  new  Bill  was  intro- 
duced which  did  not  repeal  but  only  amended  the  existing  Statute. 
It  diminished  the  working  hours  of  children  to  six  and  a  half,  and 
insisted  upon  those  hours  being  consecutive,  to  allow  time  for  their 
schooling.     It  extended  the  twelve  hours  limitation  to  include  women 
as  well  as  young  pereons.    It  rendered  stricter  the  certificate  of  age 
and  health  required,   and  guarded  against  the  use  of  dangerous 
machinery.   With  some  difficulty— for  the  preceding  events  had  heated 
the  Opposition— this  Bill  was  carried,  but  even  at  the  time  it  was  not 
recrarded  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.     Although  Sir  James 
Gmham's  whole  scheme  thus  failed,  it  must  be  laid  to  his  credit  that 
he  recognised  the  necessity  of  general  education,  and  did  not  shnnk 
from  producing  a  measure  conceived  with  considerable  liberality  as 

a  first  step  towards  it. 

This  was  not  the  only  proof  the  Government  gave  of  its  recognition 
p,^'.  Church  of  its  moral  duties.  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  and 
diftricti.  carried  a  plan  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 

Church  districts.  Leaving  the  building  of  the  new  churches  to  private 
liberaUty,  he  allowed  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  borrow 
capital  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  to  employ  it  under  certam 


restrictions  for  the  endowment  of  the  incumbents.  By  this  means 
the  very  large  and  unwieldy  parishes  which  had  given  rise  to  much 
spiritual  destitution  were  gradually  broken  up. 

In  acting  thus  Peel  showed  his  recognition  of  the  great  religious 
movement  which  went  along  with  the  other  reforming  im- 
pulses of  the  time.    It  had  assumed  in  England,  strangely  m^Z^t  of 
enough,  a  shape  which  is  generally  connected  with  a  dis-   "*'  *^'- 
like  to  reform.    For  it  was  ostensibly  the  apprehension  of  the  intro- 
duction of  liberalism  and  liberal  principles  into  religion  which  mainly 
excited  the  activity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  movement.    But, 
looked  at  somewhat  more  closely,  it  will  appear  that  the  real  ground- 
work of  the  movement  was  the  recognition  of  the  dangers  attending 
the  close  connection  of  Church  and  State,  the  risk  which  lay  in  that 
connection  of  slothful  acceptance  of  worldly  position  and  of  State 
orthodoxy,  to  the  detriment  of  more  real  spiritual  life.     The  same 
impulse  is  to  be  traced  in  the  lengthened  struggle  which  had  divided 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  which  this  year  teminated  in  its  violent 
Disruption.     In  both  cases  it  was  the  indignant  rejection  of  the  idea 
that  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  nation  can  be  sul)ordinated  to  tem- 
poral authority,  and  the  Church  in  its  highest  functions  be  otiier  than 
supreme,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement.     In  both  cases 
too,  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  democratic  feeling  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  the  impulse  of  the  time. 

In  Scotland  a  direct  quarrel  arose  as  to  the  limits  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  State  on  the 
other.     The  question  of  lay  patronage  had  always  been   fh^ToVh 
a  difficult  one  in   the   Scotch  Church.     The  statutes   ^^"**' 
which  regulated  the  relation  in  which  the  Church   stood  to  the 
State  had  varied  on  this  point   in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  Government  of  the  time.     But  in  1707,  at  the  Union,  when  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  Church  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
treaty,  doubtful  passages  with  regard  to  patronage  were  repealed, 
and  the  right  was  vested  in  the  heritors  and  elders  of  tlie  respective 
parishes.     But  subsequently,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,   the   Statute  of  1690,  chapter  v.  (that  is  to  say,  the  part 
settling  the  Scotch  Church),  was  repealed,  "  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
presentation  of  ministers  by  heritors  and  others  mentioned  therein," 
and  the  right  of  presentation  was  restored  to  patrons,  Presbyteries 
being  obliged  to  receive  and  admit  qualified  persons  when  presented 
by  the  patron,  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  making  of  the 
statute.     Up  till  1784  the  Church  had  constantly  complained  of  this 
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but  the  patrons  appear  on  the  whole  to  have  consulted  the  parish- 
L"  nd  no  ver/hnportant  quarrel  arose.  From  that  year  the  pro- 
test of  the  Church  ceased,  and  the  nomination  to  parishes  had  faUen 
Mi  2^^-  hands  of  the  patrons.  To  the  more  ardent  members 
of  the  Church  this  appeared  at  once  to  deprive  the  people  of  their 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  their  ministers,  which  they  regarded  a 
a  Wamental'principleoftheir  ecclesiastical  «ta^\-^.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
interposition  of  secular  interests  and  secular  authority  in  matters  ot 

he  h'Sst  spiritual  importance.  The  General  A-mbly  he.^^^^^^^ 
or  rather  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Assembly,  m  1834  passed 
1  Tto  Act      what  was  known  as  the  "  Veto  Act,"  by  which,  upon  a 

^3^*^^        protest  of  the    male  heads    of  famihes    being    com- 

nmnicants,  in  any  parish,  the  Presbytery  ^.^  ^ound  *^  .^d      It 
nominee,  ^nd  this  although  no  ground  of  objection  was    tated.     It 
was  this  Act  of  the  Assembly  which  produced  the  I^^^^^P^^^^  , 
two  chief  cases  in  which  the  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the 
Law  Courts  arose  were  known  as  the  Auchterarder  and  Strathbogie 
casis     Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act,  the  Ear   of 
K  rnJras  patron,  presented  Mr.  Young  to  the  parish  of  Auchter 
frder     The  male  hkds  of  families  there  objected  to  him,  and  he  was 
retc^^^^    by  the  Presbytery.    The  patron  and  the  presentee  proceeded 
irnst  the  Presbyter^  at  law.     The  General  Assembly  undertook  the 
cfsTo    the  Presbytery.     After  alengthened  trial  decision  was  given 
by  th    Court  of  Session,  in  March  1838,  against  the  Presbytery 
Thus  the  Veto  Act  was  declared  illegal.    The  case  was  carried  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  highest  Court  of  justice  dismissed  the  appea 
fnd  upheld  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session.    On  this  m  tlK. 
General  Assembly,  the  Church  and  State  party,  headed  by  Dr  Cook, 
^^d  ttri  Veto  Act,  having  been  declared  illegal,  should  cea.e 
to  be  enforced.    The  "  Non-intrusionists,"  as  they  were  called,  headed 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  contrary  took  up  the  position 
Jf^r^i^f.      that  theCivilCourt  could  declare  to  whom  the  emoluments 
May  32. 1839.      ^-^it  go,  but  could  uot  sct  aside  an  ecclesiastical  law  oi 
the  Assembly.    A  considerable  majority  upheld  Dr.  Chalmers's  view 
In  the  second  case,  a  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  presented  by  the  lawful 
mtron  to  the  parish  of  Marnoch  ;  the  heads  of  families  had  exercised 
?heTv    0    the  seven  ministers  who  constituted  the  Presbytery  o 
St^thbogi;,  in  which  Marnoch  was,  refused  to  admit  him,  and  Mr 
Edwards  obtained  a  decree  from  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  Pres- 
bytery.   The  seven  ministers  preferred  fulfiUing  the  obvious  duty  of 
obeySg  the  law  rather  than  the  questionable  duty  of  obeymg  the 
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Assembly,  and  submitted  to  the  Court.  For  this,  in  a  very  high- 
handed manner,  they  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  deposed  from  their  ministry,  while  Mr.  Edwards,  for 
having  resorted  to  a  Civil  Court,  was  deprived  of  his  licence  as  a 
minister. 

There  were  thus  in  fact  two  points  at  issue — the  one  the  limit 
between  the  right  of  the  patron  and  the  right  of  the  parish,  the 
other  the  limit  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  Courts  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Courts.  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  had  re- 
fused to  take  any  measures  on  the  subject.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
declared  that  the  best  way  of  maintaining  the  law  was  to  allow  the 
law  to  take  care  of  itself.  A  private  attempt  of  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
come  to  nothing,  the  one  side  regarding  it  as  an  assault  upon  patron- 
age, the  other  side  as  a  means  of  permanently  riveting  patronage  on 
the  Church.  Thus,  left  to  follow  its  own  course,  the  quarrel  increased 
in  bitterness.  The  Non-intrusionists  assumed  all  the  airs  of  persecuted 
Covenanters,  apparently  forgetful  of  their  own  persecuting  action  with 
regard  to  the  Strathbogie  ministers.  High-flown  language  was  em- 
ployed which,  were  it  not  that  those  who  employed  it  were  really  so 
nuich  in  earnest,  would  be  little  short  of  ridiculous.  The  demands 
of  the  Non-intrusionists  grew  into  a  demand  for  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  all  lay  patronage,  and  preparation  was  openly  made  for  a  seces- 
sion from  the  Establishment.  At  length,  in  1842,  the  ^ 
General  Assembly  drew  up  two  addresses  to  the  Crown  ;  oovenunent. 
one  to  call  attention  to  a  document  already  compiled,  and  "^*  ^'  ^*"' 
known  as  "  The  Claim,  Declaration,  and  Protest  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Court  of  Session  ;"  the  other  to  ask  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Church  patronage  in  Scotland.  And  along  with  these  a  memorial 
was  sent,  declaring  that  if  redress  were  not  afibrded,  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  the  disruption  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
Government  felt  it  necessary  to  answer  these  addresses,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  drew  up  a  long  and  very  able  reply,  in  which,  passing  in 
review  the  statutes  and  precedents  alleged  by  the  Assembly  as  proofs 
of  their  case,  and  the  history  of  the  present  struggle,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  ample  powers  already  in  the  gj^  j^^^^ 
Church  to  prevent  the  admission  of  improper  candidates,  oraham'i 
that  the  Presbytery  had  the  undoubted  right  on  good  *°^*'"' 
cause  shown  to  reject  a  presentee,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  admit 
the  claims  of  the  Church  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  was  or  was  not 
an  ecclesiastical  question,  and  therefore  beyond  the  competency  of 
the  Civil  Courts.    He  concluded  by  the  assertion  that  "  Her  Majesty's 
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Ministers  were  bound  to  deciare  they  could  not  recommend  the  total 
abrogation  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  other  patrons." 

The  reception  of  this  reply  produced,  as  its  writer  had  foreseen, 
^      „       the  Disruption  of  the  Church.    There  was  a  striking  scene 
S^yTiSS!"'    in  the  General  Assembly.    The  members  proceeded  from 
their  service  in  the  High  Church  to  their  place  of  meetmg  m  St. 
Andrew's     The  approaches  and  galleries  were  crowded  ;  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  populace  were  with  the  seceders   and  as  each  well- 
known  leader  entered  he  was  loudly  applauded.    Dr.  Welsh  was 
Moderator.    He  should  have  proceeded  to  examine  the  constitution 
of  the  Assembly  ;  instead  of  doing  so,  he  stated  that  there  were  legal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  duty,  and  proceeded  to  read 
a  protest  of  some  length  from  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Non- 
intrusionist  party.    He  then  rose  and  left  the  hall,  and  one  after  he 
other,  slowly  and  sUently,  those  who  agreed  with  him  rose  and  fol- 
lowed    To  the  number  of  169  they  passed  in  procession  four  abreast 
and  surrounded  by  a  sympathetic  crowd,  to  a  hall  at  Canonmills,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  them.    There  300  other  ministers,  not  members 
oflheTss'embly,  awaited  them,  and  there,  with  Dr.  Chalmers  as  thcnr 
Moderator,  they  constituted  themselves  a  Free  Presbyterian  Church. 
For  several  days  they  proceeded  with  the  necessary  business  of  organi- 
sation.    Dr.  Chalmers  was  able  to  say  that  for  the  B-l^jng  Fund 
^150,000  had  already  been  collected,  and  upwards  of  X/ 2,000  for  the 
SustentationFund;  and  on  theSundayfollowingDr.Candhsh  preached 

ronnation  in  the  first  Free  Church.  The  number  of  those  ministers 
of  the  Free  ^^^  gigged  the  protcst,  or  were  enroUed  in  the  hrst  list 
2.7i8. 1M3.  of  the  secession,  was  395.  There  remained  of  ministers 
who  did  not  leave  the  Church,  835.  The  Government  thought  it 
necessary  for  the  settlement  of  men's  minds  to  explain  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  law,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  brought  in  and  passed  a  Bill  to 
the  effect  that  the  Veto  Act  was  repealed,  that  the  Presbytery  could 
not  refuse  to  admit  to  trial  a  minister  duly  presented,  but  that,  on 
objection  being  raised  by  the  parishioners,  they  should  inquire  as  to 
the  general  fitness  of  the  candidate  and  his  special  fitness  for  the 
parish,  and  give  their  verdict  accordingly.  From  their  judgment  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  higher  Church  Court  only.  The  Civil  Courts  could 
interfere  only  if  the  Presbytery  exceeded  its  jurisdiction. 

There  was  a  determination  not  to  compromise  m  a  matter  of  con- 
science, a  self-denial  in  the  ready  resignation  of  their  benefices,  a 
nobiUty  in  the  view  that  the  spiritual  liberties  of  the  people  should 
be  maintained  against  the  rights  of  property,  which  compels  an  admir- 
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ation  and  respect  for  the  first  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  movement ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  feel  much  sympathy  with  men  who,  under  the 
disguise  of  maintaining  popular  spiritual  rights,  sought  to  destroy  that 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  lay  authorities  of  the  kingdom  which 
has  proved  to  be  the  sole  safeguard  against  ecclesiastical  tjrranny. 

The  movement  in  England  did  not  reach  to  the  point  of  disruption. 
It  drove  a  certain  number  of  those  most  completely  rheTmcUrun 
affected  by  it  to  separate  from  the  English  Church  and  "<>▼•«•»«. 
join  the  communion  of  Rome.  But  the  larger  portion  of  them 
contrived  to  find  in  the  elasticity  of  the  English  formula?  a  means 
of  reconciling  their  conscience  to  remaining  within  their  own 
Church,  and  after  a  period  of  trouble  and  unpopularity  succeeded  in 
gradually  establishing  their  position.  Their  theories  were  indeed 
such  as  to  attract  to  their  side  almost  inevitably  a  large  support 
among  the  clergy,  and  even  among  such  of  the  laity  as  were  more 
inclined  to  be  governed  by  sentiment  than  by  reason.  The  substitu- 
tion of  dogma  for  religion  ;  the  desire  for  certainty  resting  upon 
authority,  and  the  consequent  relaxation  of  the  trouble  of  forming 
opinions  ;  the  idea  of  Catholic  unity,  in  itself  so  grand  and  so  capable  of 
attracting  minds  of  a  very  high  order  ;  the  appeal  to  the  senses  and 
to  the  means  of  gratifying  aesthetic  tastes  offered  by  ornate  services  ; 
the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  in  the  perpetual  miracle  of  the 
real  presence,— all  told  strongly  in  their  favour.  Intellectual  idleness, 
the  love  of  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  felt  in  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  unseen  were  all  alike  gratified  ;  while  to  the  clergy  them- 
selves no  theory  could  be  more  attractive  than  one  which  endows 
them  with  special  and  almost  supernatural  powers,  and  sets  them 
apart,  irrespective  of  their  own  characters  or  gifts,  as  a  special  and 
sacred  class.  It  has  thus  happened  that,  in  spite  of  its  early  struggles, 
the  movement  has  been  to  a  large  degree  successful,  and  the  theories 
on  which  it  rested  either  in  whole  or  in  part  enjoy  a  temporary 
triumph. 

That  the  High  Church  movement  should  owe  its  success  to  its 
appeal  to  some  of  the  lower  and  more  general  tendencies  origin  of  the 
of  the  time,  to  the  indifferentism  and  wealth  of  the  laity,  °»ove°>«t. 
and  to  the  obvious  self-interest  of  the  clergy,  in  no  wise  prevents  it 
from  having  originated  in  the  minds  of  most  earnest  and  high-minded 
men.  It  was  not  at  first  confined  to  Oxford,  but  before  long  the 
vigour  and  ability  of  John  Henry  Newman,  seconded  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  Hurrell  Froude,  the  delicate  and  spiritual  purity  of  Keble, 
and  the  learning  and  authority  of  Dr.  Pusey,  made  that  University 
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its  undoubted  centre,  and  gained  for  it  the  title  of  the  "Oxford 
Movement."  Keble,  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year,  though  he 
had  left  Oxford,  was,  like  Newman  and  Froude,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  hitherto  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  Liberalism  ;  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  it  was  partly  a  reaction  from  the  views  of 
Coppleston,  of  Whately,  and  of  Arnold  which  drove  them  so  vigor- 
ously along  the  course  they  pursued.  According  to  Newman's  own 
account,  at  the  time  when  he  began  to  issue  the  publications  known  as 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  which  have  given  the  movement  its  second  name 
of  "  Tractarian,"  he  rested  upon  three  great  articles  of  belief :  The 
Hewman'a  three  importance  of  dogma — that  is  to  say,  that  "  religion  and 
principle!.  dogma  are  one;"  the  existence  of  a  visible  Church, 
with  sacraments  and  rites  which  were  the  channels  of  invisible  grace 
— that  is,  that  there  is  one  Catholic  Church,  and  one  only,  through 
which  the  means  of  grace  flow  ;  and  hostility  to  the  Koman  Church, 
a  hostility  which  by  degrees  grew  weaker,  till  it  entirely  disappeared. 
The  object  of  these  Tracts,  and  of  the  numerous  theological  works 
issued  by  the  school,  was  the  establishment  of  the  view  that  that 
system  of  the  English  Church  which  they  spoke  of  as  "the  via 
media,"  was  a  real  religion  lying  between  Popery  with  its  errors  on 
one  side,  and  Protestantism,  liberal  and  anti-dogmatic,  and  leading,  as 
the  writers  thought,  to  atheism  on  the  other.  With  this  view,  the 
writings  of  the  High  Church  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
brought  forward  as  expressing  the  real  opinion  of  the  English  Church, 
the  prevalent  more  Protestant  view  being  regarded  as  erroneous. 
Antiquity,  as  explained  in  the  utterances  of  the  Fathers,  was  taken 
as  the  ground  on  which  the  English  Church  could  claim  to  be  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  one  primitive  Church ;  and  every  sign  of 
doctrine  or  ritual,  holding  aJ9&nity  to  the  doctrine  or  ritual  of  the  more 
widely  spread  Roman  Church,  was  emphasised. 

At  length,  in  1841,  Newman  determined  definitely  to  examine  how 
far  it  was  possible  to  hold  the  same  doctrines  as  the  Roman  Church 
within  the  limits  of  the  English  Articles.  The  outcome  of  this 
examination  was  No.  90  of  the  Tracts.  As  the  general  belief  was  then, 
and  is  now,  that  the  Articles  had  been  drawn  up  in  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Church,  it  appeared  to  all  those  unaffected  by  the  movement 
that  this  was  an  unfair  use  of  the  possible  defects  in  the  language  of 
pubucauonof  *^®  Articles.  When  we  remember  the  history  of  the 
Articles,  and  recognise  that  they  were  distinctly  intended 
to  be  a  wide  and  elastic  formula,  the  basis  of  a  national 
Church,  incorporating  as  far  as  was  possible  all  shades  of  opinion,  it 


Tract  90. 
1841. 


is  difficult  to  say  that  the  meaning  given  them  in  Tract  90  is  unten- 
able.   But  it  is  obvious  that  if  they  may  be  stretched  in  one  direc- 
tion, they  may  equaUy  be  stretched  in  the  other ;  and  that  if  Anglo- 
Catholics  can  continue  within  the  limits  of  the  English  Church  hold- 
ing nearly  all  the  doctrines  which  our  early  Reformers  disapproved  of 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  have  no  right  to  assert  them  as  the  sole 
doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  or  to  find  fault  with  those  of  differ- 
ent opinions  who  press  to  the  opposite  extreme  the  laxity  of  wording 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Articles.    In  other  words,  if  it  be  right 
to  treat  the  Articles  in  this  fashion,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  a  strictly  dogmatic  Church.      Almost 
mevitably  Tract  90  produced  a  great  ferment  of  opinion.     It  was 
censured  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses  in  Oxford, 
the  bishops  generally  mentioned  it  with  disapprobation  in  their 
charges,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  requested  Mr.    Newman  to  cease 
from  the  publication  of  the  Tracts.     It  was,  in  fact,  the  critical  point 
of  the  movement.    Led  on  imperceptibly  by  his  logic,  Newman's 
own  position  in  the  Church  had  become  less  and    less  assured. 
Already,  before  the  publication  of  the  Tracts,  he  had  begun  to  question 
the  catholicity  of  the  English  Church.      Minds  with  less  power 
of  delicate    logical  discrimination    had    been    pressing    his    own 
arguments  to  conclusions  he  was  not  yet  willing  to  admit.     The 
refusal  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  allow  that  such  doctrines  as 
these  men  regarded  as  alone  capable  of  rendering  the  English  Church 
Catholic  could  exist  within  its  limits  drove  them  further  and  further 
on  their  course,  and  numerous  individual  perversions  to  Rome  were  the 
result.    For  several  years  longer  Newman  himself  remained  in  doubt, 
but  in  1843  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  his  clerical 
duties,  and  in  October  1845  he  finally  'passed  over  to  the  Roman 
communion. 

Mr.  Newman  is  so  incomparably  the  most  interesting  person  among 
the  Tractarians  that,  although  he  himself  repudiated  the   Th,  High 
idea  of  leadership,  and  claimed  the  position  of  the  chief  **"*^^  '^°*«'' 
author  of  the  party  only,  to  follow  his  career  is  in  fact  to   u^^""^" 
trace  the  history  of  the  movement.     It  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  in 
passing  over  to  the  Roman  Church  he  was  acting  in  the  only  manner 
which  was  truly  consistent  with  his  principles.     But  such  was  not 
the  view  of  the  greater  part  of  those  whose  minds  he  had  influenced. 
With  Dr.  Pusey  as  their  leader,  they  saw  a  possibility  of  still  remain- 
ing m  the  English  Church.    As  in  the  case  of  other  movements 
withm  the  Church,  the  growth  of  Tractarian  opinions  brought  with  it 
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much  new  spiritual  life.  It  was  at  least  a  protest  against  the  quiel 
acceptance  of  things  as  they  were,  another  instance  of  the  awakened 
sense  of  reality  and  duty  which  marks  the  time.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  movements,  too,  it  survived  chiefly  because  it  fell  in  with  very 
general  and  not  very  noble  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  harmonised 
»     ,.  ,*v        well  with  class  interests.      But  whatever  may  be  the 

Result  of  the  .  ,    .      ,      .  .  V  . 

Tract&rian  good  that  it  brought  With  it,  by  its  reactionary  character, 
movement.  ^^  ^^^  offeuce  which  it  gavB  to  minds  of  Protestant 
tendencies,  and  by  the  separation  which  it  evidently  implied  between 
the  secular  and  religious  life  of  the  nation,  it  raised  a  fresh  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  re-establishing  a  really  national  Church,  changed  the 
Church  of  England  more  completely  into  a  sect,  and  rendered  more 
probable  its  ultimate  separation  from  the  State. 

The  administration  may,  on  the  whole,  have  the  credit  for  the  com- 
parative quiet  which  reigned  in  the  manufacturing  districts  during 
the  year.  Vigorous  action  had  been  taken  against  the  late  rioters. 
Feargus  O'Connor  and  fifty-eight  others  had  been  tried  with  various 
success  at  Lancaster,  in  the  spring,  with  the  effect  apparently  of 
quieting  for  the  time  the  movements  of  the  Chartists.  In  Wales, 
the  discontent,  partially  repressed  in  England,  assumed  a  somewhat 
threatening  form.  What  are  known  as  the  Rebecca  Riots  broke 
The  Rebecca  out  in  Juuc.  The  form  which  these  riots  took  was  the 
J^***"-  appearance  of  armed  crowds  disguised  in  female  dress, 

1843.  and  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  turnpikes.    The  claims 

of  the  rioters  went  however  a  good  deal  further,  and  seem  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  connected  with  hostility  to  the  English  Church, 
and  the  growth  of  Dissent.  They  demanded  the  removal  of  all  turn- 
pike gates,  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  of  Church  rates,  and  of  the 
new  poor  law.  Originally  appearing  in  Carmarthen,  where  they  took 
possession  of  the  workhouse  and  were  only  suppressed  by  the  employ- 
ment of  troops,  the  rioters  re-appeared  throughout  North  Wales  almost 
nightly  for  several  months.  Hundreds  of  turnpikes  were  destroyed, 
insults  and  violent  ill-usage  were  employed  against  the  authorities, 
occasionally  even  murder  resulted.  Some  sort  of  organisation  appears 
to  have  existed,  which  publicly  claimed  for  itself  the  command  of 
more  than  100,000  men.  *'  If  God  spares  her  life,"  wrote  some  agent 
of  the  Association  under  the  name  of  Rebecca,  "  she  will  work  out 
the  redemption  of  her  poor  oppressed  children."  Government  how- 
ever was  able  to  suppress  the  rioters  ;  a  special  Commission  was  issued 
for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  most  of  whom  pleaded  guilty,  and  the 
difficulty  pjissed  away.     But  in  accordance  with  the  growing  recog- 


nition of  its  duties  on  the  part  of  Government,  suppression  was  not 
regarded  as  sufficient ;  a  Commission  w;is  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  causes  of  the  discontent,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  upon  its  recommendations,  the  system  of  turnpike  frTeTi^X 
trusts  in  Wales  was  wholly  remodelled.     Provision  was  *""*■  i"  w»i«i. 
made  by  loan,  and  by  charges  on  the  rates  so  arranged  as  to  fiill  upon 
the  owner  and  not  the  occupier,  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
existing  debt  upon  the  tmsts.     The  management  of  the  roads  was 
then  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  county  boards,  consisting  in  part  of 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  ;  the  county  would  thus  have  the 
management  of  its  own  gate-tolls,  which  could  be  considerably  reduced. 
But  nearly  all  questions,  whether  of  social  improvement  and  order, 
of  foreign  policy  or  of  religious  growth,  were  overshadowed  by 
tlie  absorbing  interest  of  the  renewed  agitation  in  Ireland.     After 
succeeding  in  procuring  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,   Repeal  a^ta- 
O'Connell  had  raised  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  wonin  Ireland, 
the  Act  of  Union.     He  was  then  in  the  triumph  of  his  late  success, 
and  was  able  to  secure  a  considerable  following  of  Irish  members 
pledged  to  his  views.      The  English  Parliament  had  refused  in 
1834  to  consider  the  question  of  Repeal,  but  had  pledged  itself  by 
resolution  to  "  apply  its  best  attention  to  the  removal  of  all  just 
causes  of  complaint,   and  to  the  promotion  of  all  well-considered 
measures  of  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland."    The  resolution 
had  been  presented  as  an  address  to  the  Crown  by  both  Houses. 
From  that  time  the  agitation  for  Repeal  appeared  to  have  died  out. 
O'Connell  gave  his  general  support  to  the  Whigs,  attempting  as  far 
as  Ireland  was  concerned  to  procure  "  equal  justice,"  as  it  was  called 
-that  is  to  say,  a  Union  of  a  true  Imperial  character,  in  which  Ireland 
should  enjoy  the  same  laws  as  England,  and  the  same  freedom  from 
legislation  of  an  exclusively  partisan  character.     The  results  had  not 
answered  his  hopes.     None  of  the  measures  of  a  conciliatory  character 
introduced  by  the  Whigs  had  been  carried  without  considerable 
mutilation,  nor  had  they  been  of  that  thoroughgoing  description 
which  O'Connell  and  those  who  thought  with  him  desired.     Despair- 
ing apparently  of  success  in  this  direction,  especially  as  the  Whig 
Government,  on  which  alone  he  could  rely,  seemed  certainly  on  the 
point  of  falling,  in  the  year  1840  O'Connell  fell  back  upon  his  scheme 
of  Repeal,  and  established  the  Repeal  Association  in  Dublin.    The 
movement  seemed  however  to  have  little  life.    Week  after  week  the 
Association  met  in  the  Com  Exchange,  and  the  weekly  subscriptions 
which  were  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cause  were  received  ; 
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but  there  was  little  enthusiasm,  and  the  subscriptions  were  not  large. 
An  attempt  made  by  O'Connell  to  rouse  Repeal  enthusiasm  m  the 
north  proved  a  signal  failure,  and  at  the  general  election  in  1841  less 
than  a  dozen  members  pledged  to  Repeal  were  returned  ;  O'Connell 
himself  lost  his  seat  for  Dublin. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1842,  however,  a  marked  change  was 
"  Tonng  i«-  visible  in  the  fortunes  of  the  agitation.  O'Connell's  old 
i»nd"iuru  lieutenants  in  his  campaign  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
iVwlpr^t""  claims  had  followed  him  into  English  politics,  and  had 
Oct.  1842.  JQ-jjg^j  in  his  alliance  with  the  Whigs.     They  now  gave 

place  to  younger  and  more  enthusiastic  men  who  aimed  at  the  fusion 
of  all  religions  and  parties  in  Ireland,  and  desired  to  sink  all  differ- 
ences in  devotion  to  the  national  cause.     In  support  of  this  view  the 
Nation  newspaper  was  established,  in  which  every  topic  which  could 
tend  to  raise  national  self-respect  or  excite  national  ardour  was 
treated  with  high  ability.    The  writers  were  young  men,  Protestant 
as  well  as  Catholic,  of  the  middle-class  and  of  good  education.     The 
best  known  among  them  are  Gavan  Duffy,  Thomas  Davis,  and  John 
Dillon,     The  effect  of  this  paper,  and  of  the  feeling  of  which  it  was 
the  expression,  was  very  powerful  and  almost  instantaneous.     Before 
many  weeks  were  over  the  Repeal  rent  had  risen  to  more  than  XI 500 
a  week  ;  and  with  the  strength  of  this  new  band  of  partisans,  faithful 
to  him  as  a  leader,  though  on  many  points  disagreeing  with  him, 
O'Connell  again  resumed  more  than  his  old  supremacy,  and  occupied 
a  position  even  more  threatening  than  during  the  agitation  for  Catholic 
Emancipation.     A  formal  discussion  held  by  the  Dublin  Corporation 
and  the  declaration  by  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  Repeal,  added 
fresh  strength  to  the  movement.    The  organisation  began  to  assume  a 
national  character.     The  Catholic  bishops  for  the  most  part  declared 
their  adhesion  to  it,  and  the  Protestant  loyalists  of  Ireland  began  to 
feel  uneasy  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  taking  no  steps  to  check  it. 
On  the  9th   of  May  the  attention  of  Ministers  was  drawn  in 
both  Houses  to  what   was  going  on  in  Ireland,   and  they  were 
asked  whether  they  intended  to  take  any  measures  to 
foe'id*^;"''"     suppress  Repeal  meetings  and  to  maintain  the  Union. 
May  1813.  gj^  Robert  Peel  gave  a  very  clear  answer.     Quoting 

the  declarations  of  Lord  Althorpe  in  1834,  he  declared  that,  though 
he  deprecated  above  all  things  civil  war,  there  was  no  alter- 
native which  he  did  not  think  preferable  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire.  The  effect  of  this  threat  was  merely  to  exasperate  the 
Repealers,  and  to  drive  men  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof  from  it  to 
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join  the  national  movement.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  menace  of 
armed  coercion  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  many  foreigners  upon  the 
side  of  the  Irish.  At  the  same  time,  it  almost  inevitably  obliged  the 
Irish  leaders  to  consider  how  far  they  intended  to  go,  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  but  that  the  more  advanced  among  them  contemplated 
if  necessary  an  appeal  to  arms.  But  they  were  loyal  followers  of 
their  leader,  O'Connell,  who,  although  he  began  to  use  language  which 
might  easily  imply  that  he  too  looked  to  the  possibility  of  armed 
resistance,  never  in  fact  intended  to  proceed  to  ex-  o'conneu 
tremities.     He  had  a  well-grounded  belief  in  his  own   **^^«>"«"  *«    . 

constitutioDU 

skill  in  keeping  within  the  law,  and  in  the  weakness  of  agitation. 
Peel  when  brought  face  to  face  with  an  overwhelming  declaration 
of  the  popular  will.  He  had  already  seen  him  yield  upon  the 
Catholic  question,  accept  the  Reform  Bill,  and  show  a  tendency  to 
change  in  his  fiscal  legislation.  And  O'Connell  thought  that  he  might 
safely  continue  to  excite  and  threaten,  sure  at  the  last  moment  that 
his  end  would  be  obtained  without  bloodshed.  The  form  which  he  gave 
to  his  agitation  was  therefore  intended  to  show  the  vast  and  threaten- 
ing amount  of  popular  sympathy  on  which  he  could  reckon.  Meetings 
were  held  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  so  numerously  attended  that  they 
were  spoken  of  as  "  monster  meetings."  But  crowded  though  they 
were,  they  were  invariably  orderly,  the  people  frequently  attend- 
ing them  parish  by  parish,  headed  by  bands  of  music,  and  with 
something  little  short  of  military  regularity. 

The  first  blow  struck  by  the  Government  was  directed  against  the 
gentry  who  attended  these  meetings.    O'Connell  and  his 
son,  Lord  French,  Mr.  Roche,  subsequently  Lord  Fermoy,   Liberal  iriih 
and  several  others — in  all  twenty-four — were  removed   ***«*«*^»*««- 
by  the  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  from  the  list  of  magistrates.     But  this 
attack  was  not  very  successful.     The  Irish  gentry,  though  desiring 
union  with  England,  were  very  sensitive  to  any  signs  of  indignity  put 
upon  Ireland  as  a  nation.     They  considered  the  removal  of  the  magis- 
trates as  an  arbitrary  act  of  English  interference,  and  a  considerable 
number,  headed  by  Smith  O'Brien,  resigned  their  offices  as  magistrates. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  the  Nationalists  to  separate  the 
interests  of  the  Irish  and  English  still  luither.    The  displaced  magis- 
trates formed  courts  of  arbitration,  which  superseded  for 
all  members  of  the  Association  the  ordinary  courts  of  form  conrti  of 
Justices.    It  appeared  as  though  the  nation,  organised  if  *f^^''»**on. 
not  drilled,  was  already  supplied  with  the  materials  of  an  army  and 
arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  justice.    The  action  of  the 
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Government  in  this  matter  raised  a  grave  constitutional  question. 
The  magistrates  could  only  have  been  displaced  on  the  ground  of 
having  attended  illegal  meetings.  Yet  in  what  respect  were  the 
Kepeal  meetings  illegal  ?  The  right  of  public  meeting  was  accepted 
as  constitutional.  The  Reform  Bill  had  been  granted  evidently  to 
the  demands  of  public  meetings  ;  the  Chartists  had  been  allowed,  so 
long  as  no  violence  occurred,  to  meet  without  restraint ;  the  Corn-Law 
agitation  was  in  full  vigour.  It  was  certain  that  so  questionable  a  step 
would  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  Opposition  in  Parliament.  Lord  John 
Bussell,  Lord  Cottenham  (the  late  Chancellor),  and  Lord  Campbell 
united  in  declaring  that  assemblies  for  a  legal  purpose  were  not  illegal ; 
that  the  Act  of  Union  was  a  legislative  Act  as  open  to  discussion  and 
repeal  as  any  other ;  and  that  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  petition- 
ing against  it  was  not  an  illegal  purpose.  The  Government  were  as 
yet  unable  to  declare  the  illegality  of  the  meetings,  and  contented 
themselves  with  defending  their  action  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  had  the  right  to  exercise  his  discretion  in 
the  matter.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared  that  practically  the  Govern- 
ment believed  that  their  opinion  made  that  illegal  which  high  con- 
stitutional authority  declared  to  be  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the 

law. 

The  second  blow  struck  by  Government  showed  that  they  were 
determined  to  regard  the  Repeal  movement  not  as  a  con- 

Iiiflh  Arms  ^  *         .••.in-  a 

Biu  carried.       stitutional  agitation,  but  as  an  mcipient  rebellion.     An 

Aug.  1843.         ^^^g  ^^^^  regulating  the  possession  of  arms  in  Ireland, 

was  already  existing,  but  would  before  long  come  to  an  end.    A  new 

Act  of  a  far  more  stringent  character  was  now  introduced  instead  of  a 

mere  renewal  of  the  expiring  Act.     It  encountered,  as  Coercion  Bills 

have  invariably  encountered,  a  most  determined  opposition.     The 

Whigs  took  up  the  question  ;  it  was  fought  at  every  stage,  and  upon 

every  clause  in  Committee.     Obstmction,  strongly  resembling  that 

which  we  have  of  late  years  seen  revived,  was  freely  used  ;  and  it 

was  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  the  session  to  it  that 

the  Bill  was  ultimately  passed  by  a  majority  of  eighty.     The  prolonged 

contest  over  this  Bill  proved,  if  any  proof  was  wanting,  the  difficulty  of 

encountering  the  national  demands  of  Ireland  by  Parliamentary  means  ; 

yet  it  appeared  almost  as  difficult  to  oppose  them  in  any  other  way. 

The  Government  was,  however,  determined  against  compromise.    A 

fait  opportunity  for  conciliatory  action  was    given  them.     Smith 

O'Brien,  a  Protestant  Irishman,  member  for  Limerick,  and  a  man  as 

yet  a  declared  opponent  to  Repeal,  brought  forward,  with  the  appro- 


bation of  the  Whig  Opposition,  a  motion  in  the  House  for  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
content prevailing  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  the  redress  of  grievances 
and  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  impartial  administration.    His 
speech  upon  the  4th  of  July  was  a  full  and  temperate   smith  o-Briwi'. 
statement  of  the  Irish  claims.     It  may  be  taken  as  an   *^^^ 
exposition  stripped  of  all  exaggeration  of  the  theory  of  the  Repealers. 
Some  of  his  assertions  could  no  doubt  be  answered.     In  fact,  the 
speaker  did  not  assert  them  as  being  absolutely  true ;  he  declared 
them  to  be  the  opinion  accepted  in  Ireland,  and  demanded  a  full 
investigation  of  them,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  grievances  should 
they  be  proved.     At  the  Union,  he  said,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
forget  was  completed  by  very  questionable  means,   and  with  an 
implied  promise  on  the  part  of  Pitt  which  he  could  not  perform,  the 
two  nations,  by  an  Act  of  both  their  Parliiiments,  entered  into 
partnership.      The  questions  which  could  arise  are  these :  Did  the 
Irish  nation  thereby  cease  to  be  a  nation  ?    If  experience  proves  that 
the  partnership  has  produced  disastrous  results,  may  it  or  may  it  not, 
at  the  general  demand  of  one  of  the  nations,  be  dissolved  ?     Had  it 
ceased  to  be  a  nation,  had  it  been  incorporated  with  England,  it  would 
have  come  immediately  under  English  laws  and  English  administra- 
tion.    Yet  in  every  important  instance  it  has  been  subject  to  special 
legislation.     Thus,  while  on  every  point  on  which  English  interests 
were  served  the  unity  of  the  nations  has  been  upheld,  the  inherent 
(liflFerence  of  the  two  nations  has  been  fully  recognised  when  to 
acknowledge  the  similarity  would  have  been  to  the  disadvantage  of 
England.   The  principle  that  the  national  Church  should  be  the  Church 
of  the  majority  was  set  aside,  and  the  Protestant  Church  of  England, 
supported  by  payments  from  the  Catholic  people,  was  still  upheld! 
And  but  a  few  years  ago,  disabilities  of  many  sorts  unknown  in  England 
were  laid  upon  the  Catholics.     The  peculiar  English  tenure  of  land, 
—the  landlord  and  the  tenant-at-will— though  contrary  to  the  feelings 
and  requirements  of  the  Irish,  was  forced  upon  the  country.     A  Poor 
Law  differing  but  slightly  from  the  English  Poor  Law  was  hastily 
established  on  the  recommendation  of   a  single  commissioner  in 
opposition  to  the  careful  recommendations  of  those  who  knew  Ireland 
best.    And  even  lately  alterations  in  the  regulations  of  trade  ad- 
vantageous to  the  manufacturing  population  of  England,  but  adverse  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Ireland,  had  been  thrust  upon  it.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  had  been  thought  necessary  in  the  Reform  Bill  to 
establish  a  different  franchise,  to  allow  Ireland  a  different  proportion 
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of  seats     There  was  a  different  system  of  registration.    When,  after 
long  contests,  an  Irish  Municipal  Keform  Bill  had  been  passed,  it  was 
wholly  different  from  the  English,  and  the  municipal  franchise  was 
more  restricted ;   while  the  whole  period  was  full  of  instances  of 
exceptional  legislation  of  a  coercive  character.    Was  it  possible,  in  the 
face  of  such  facts,  to  assert  that  Ireland  was  the  same  as  England,  and 
that  it  did  not  retain  its  nationality  ?    But,  secondly,  had  the  alliance 
been  favourable  to  Ireland  ?     The  assertion  was  that  that  country  was 
saddled  with  its  share  of  payment  of  the  National  Debt  contracted 
before  the  Union.    The  terms  of  the  Union  had  left  the  Exchequers 
separate,  but  had  allowed  for  their  consoHdation  if  at  any  time  the 
national  debt  of  Ireland  should  be  in  proportion  of  two  to  fifteen  to 
that  of  England.     The  reckless  placing  of  debt  upon  the  charge  of  the 
Irish  Exchequer  during  the  war  had  brought  that  condition  about,  and 
England  actually  prided  itself  on  its  liberality  in  allowing  the  con- 
solidation to  take  place.    It  could  be  proved  by  figures,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  that  trade  had  consistently  declmed. 
It  was  certain  that  the  landlords  and  nobUity  had  been  attracted  to 
the  seat  of  Government,  that  absenteeism  was  the  result,  and  the 
spending  of  Irish  rent  in  England.     The  removal  of  all  the  admini- 
strative^nd  fiscal  departments  to  England  had  further  lessened  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  in  the  country.    Harbours,  better  than 
any  in  England,  were  left  idle  and  deserted.    The  application  of  the 
economic  law  of  laissezfaire  had  induced  the  Government  to  refuse  all 
assistance  in  the  way  of  guarantee  for  the  construction  of  railroads, 
the  first  necessity  for  opening  up  the  resources  of  the  country.    The 
very  concessions  made  had  been  grudgingly  used;    scarcely  any 
CathoUcs  had  been  admitted  to  office ;   all  the  high  places  in  the 
administration  were  occupied  by  Englishmen.     As  a  general  conse- 
quence Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  misery  unequalled  in  the  world. 
Wages  were  two  or  three  shillings  a  week ;  rents  so  high  that  they 
were  not  paid,  and  could  not  be  paid,  were  yet  maintained,  and  the 
accumulated  mass  of  arrears  thus  due  made  the  small  tenants  mere 
slaves  to  the  landlords.    For  the  convenience  of  absentees,  resident 
middlemen  had  been  introduced,  still  further  driving  up  the  rents  and 
rendering  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  still  worse.     The  reports  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  describ*;^d  the  people  as  living  upon  the 
wUd  weeds,  and  upwards  of  a  million  were  paupers.    With  such  a 
condition  before  them,  was  it  not  natural  and  right  that  the  Irish 
nation  should  express,  as  it  was  now  doing,  its  almost  universal 
belief  that  as  the  smaller  and  weake.*  partner  it  had  lost  unspeakably 


by  its  bargain,  and  could  look  for  some  alleviation  of  its  ills  only  to 
the  hands  of  those  who  knew  and  sympathised  with  its  wants  ?  At 
all  events,  was  there  not  here  full  ground  for  inquiry  ? 

There  was  certainly  an  opportunity  offered  such  as  could  never 
come  agam.    But  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  encountering  that 
difficulty  which  inevitably  arises  from  the  determination  l^lill'TZuo. 
ot  JiiUglishmen  to  treat  everything  as  a  party  question    '<"^i°i'^- 

^W.Xf  wl'^""^  ^'"  ^T^'  ^^  ^"^^"°^  ^y  y^'^^^S  to  a  demand 
^hich  the  Whigs  supported,  or  refuse  to  listen  to  the  pressure  of  the 

Protestant  and  Tory  landlords  in  Ireland.     Nor,  of  course,  were  the 
assertions  of  the  Opposition  to  be  taken  without  modification      Nor 
could  a  niler,  with  a  strong  view  of  the  duties  of  Governm'ent,  be 
blind  to  the  disorders  which  attended  the  movement  in  Ireland  or 
the  apparent  annihilation  of  the  functions  of  Government  by  the 
power  exercised  by  the  Association.    The  difficulty  which  has  con- 
stantly  rendered  the  successful  treatment  of  Ireland  nearly  impossible 
was  there  before  him-the  problem  how  at  once  to  maintain  the  law 
and  to  satisfy  the  lawless.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  solution  of 
us  problem  can  be  found  short  of  the  complete  triumph  of  one  side  or 
he  other ;  but  Peel,  still  believing  that  a  middle  course  might  be 
found,  and  that  the  firm  establishment  of  authority  without  ex 
ceptional  powers  was  sufficient  to  restore  order,  refused  the  proposed 
mquiry,  and  suggested  no  new  measures  either  of  a  coercive  or  remedial 
nature. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  agitation  in  Ireland  only  increased 
inettectual  measures  of  repression,  such  as  the  Irish  Arms 
Act  could  produce  no  other  result.    O'Connell,  certain  £T«rom, 
as  he  said  that  Peel  would  not  fight,  continued  to  hold   '^^^o^ 
meetings  constantly  increasing  in  importance.     In  August,  at  Tara 
the  supposed  royal  palace  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings,   a  meeting 
estimated   by  some  at   1,200,000  assembled,   and  the   „  ^ 
Liberator,  as  he  was  called,  declared  himself  in  a  position   «««ttai 
to  announce  that  in  twelve  months  there  would  be  a  Parliament  in 
College  Green.     Later  in  the  autumn  (October  1),  at  Mulloghmast  in 
Uinster,  the  same  scene  was  repeated,  with  the  addition  that  on  this 
occasion  a   national  cap,  which  his  enemies  chose  to  regard  as  a 
crown  was  solemnly  offered  to  O'Connell.     Meanwhile  the  younger 
men  of  the  party,  although  doubting  O'Connell's  courage,  were  acting 
as  though  a  crisis  was  approaching.     They  continued  to  work  at  the 
tormation  of  a  nation  within  the  nation.     They  carried  on  negotiations 
with^their  sympathisers,  both  in  America  and  France,  and  persuaded 
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their  leader  to  allow  a  convention  of  300  representatives  to  meet  in 
Dublin  Thus  with  its  organised  parUhes,  its  courts  of  arbitration 
Lfd^n  mends,  and  its  convention,  the  Repeal  organisation  seemed 
to  possess  the  ge'rms  at  aU  events  of  an  army,  a  Ju-^f  J^^-;^ 
foreign  policy,  and  a  Parliament.  At  length,  on  the  8th 
Th.  ci..uri  October,  the  monster  meetings  were  to  be  closed  by  an 

toS..  assembly  ofunusual  completeness  at  Clontarf.    Steps  had 

for  some  time  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  increase  t^e  ^t'«°g^ 
of  the  armv  and  of  the  fortifications  in  the  country,  and  it  was 
whispered  tha  the  Clontarf  meeting  would  be  forbidden.     With  ques- 
uSe  ju  tice,  the  proclamation  to  this  effect  was  delayed  till  the  vc ^ 
daybe  fo  e  the  meetingwasto  assemble.    Whenatlength  it  was  issued, 
ft  apnea  ed  as  though  the  moment  contemplated  by  O'Connell  in  many 
ofTis  s,  eels  ha^d  arrived-the  moment  at  which  constitut-al 
Tctlon    L^ultcd  by  the  arms  of  authority,  was  to  give  place  to 
ire'r  m'hods     But  O'Connell  had  never  intended  to  proceed  to 
extrmitTes.     He  at  once  ordered  the  postponement  of  the  niee  mg  in 
obedTnce  to  the  proclamation  ;   and  his  more  energetic  followe.. 
thou-li  bitterly  disappointed,  thought  it  right  to  avoid  a  disruption  o 
he%y,  and'stiU  to  trust  to  their  leader.     It  was  only  ^y  tHeir  -s 
vi<.orous  exertions  that  those  who  were  crowding  to  the  place  ot 
leSous  were  kept  back,  and  a  scene  of  bloodshed  avoided,  which 
the  prince  of  troo'ps  and  artillery  at  Clontarf  would  have  rendered 
inevitable  had  the  crowd  assembled.  f„ii.„„„j 

A  week  after  the  suppression  of  the  meetmg  the  blow  was  followed 
up  by  the  arrest  of  O'Connell  himself,  his  son  John,  ami 
J?:ru  »d     several  others  of  the  more  prominent  speakers  and  wnte« 
oth«i.»d.ri.     of  his  party     They  were  charged  with  conspiracy,    wiin 
having  unlawfully,  maliciously,   and  seditiously  combined  for  the 
Durpose  of  raising  discontent  among  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  m 
^^pT^Uionto  the°Government,  with  stirring  up  iU-wil  between    er 
MaiestY's  subjects,  with   exciting    disaffection  m  the  army,  with 
^sSlg  in W  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  intj-datio",  and 
with  brin.Hng  hatred  and  contempt  upon  the  Courts  of  law.      It  wa.  a 
h^rdL^chtrge  to  bring.    That  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Association 
might  be  illegal  was  probable  enough.     To  prove  a  conspiracy  m  any 
but  the  most  extremely  technical  sense  seemed  almost  i>»I«;^''bk 
Nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  any  jury  of  Irishmen  fairly  coUected 
would  be  induced  to  find  the  accused  guilty.    But  it  canjcarce'y  be 
said  that  the  jury  was  fairly  chosen;  the  lists  from  which  it  ws 
selected  were  very  imperfect,  and  the  imperfection  consisted  largely  m 
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the  omission  of  Catholici      TV,o  i™^.^   ^■ 

but  thn  Pr„„„  1         °^"*^-   ,  •'"«  imperfection  was  acknowledged  • 

out  the  Crown  lawyers  and  the  judges  refused  tn  lof  \i  ..     '  .  S™  ' 

St1fth\S;rrtt^^r^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.Lining  ^^:.i^;^z:tL  St"""  "" 

S'XhTarc^-— s^^^i^^  f^ 

than  a  judicial  balancing  of  evYdence  Unde  h''''''''"''""  '^"'" 
Government  obtained  a  v'erdict,  t:rL^^,uZ:^^'^Z 
TutTheTr  """'"?'  *"  ^^"""^  *^™^  °f  imprisonmeKfii  ' 

MeanwhlirtW  ^^  ^^  """"  '''f°'«  ^"^^  House  of  Lords. 

thelelu  vof  fi   ™P"^<'r^'"  b^g™-     The  questions  raised  were 

he  legahty  of  the  jury,  confessedly  chosen  from  an  imperfect  list  •  the 

wh  th/r"/r  "'•'"''■"  "'  *^  '"""'^  of  *«  indictmemTfndl'at 

Lcot;    FlTTh"°  ''"'"'^''"  ''""S  '"''^'^  *«  ^'"li^'  of  the 
Tropinls  ofTh.     7'°'r  "^"'"r  ^"■^•^ ''"'^  C<>''">»  d'^^ented. 

member,  of  fl,.  H  "f  ■'"'"•     "  >«  "S"*!  >n  such  cases  for  those 

members  of  the  House  alone  to  vote  who  have  held  judicial  office 

unhi'l     '''  ^'''  •""  ^™-     ^'^  I-y^ihurst  and  L  rd  Br  ulm 
upheld  the  opimon  of  the  majority  of  the  judges,  but  Lord  Cottenh"r 

tt    he^^^ref  of'  Pa'i"'  f/f l''"'"^^  ^'""^  ^^  »"-  aS 
I    1!  !  "''®  ""''  Coltman,  and  moved  that  the  decision 

L  e    to     Tu  :L'-     ''  "•"  "''■'  ^"-"^  '■'"'^I'y  'hat  the    a;~ 
ml      ?.    I,""'  r""'*'  ""*  P^''"'"^^'^  to  -"ive  their  riZ  of 
voting  and  to  allow  the  Court  to  act  in  accordance  with  prejdenf 
But  the  qu^tion  was  finaUy  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
B«r  Lords,  the  verdict  reversed,  and  O'Connell  and  his  ST  "?" 
"ends  set  at  liberty.     As  the  majority  in  the  House  of  "•""  im 
Wds  were  opponents  to  the  Government,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
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how  far  party  feeling  influenced  the  decision.  At  all  events,  though 
it  was  a  rude  shock  to  the  Government,  the  failure  of  the  prosecution 
had  some  eff'ect  in  proving  that  substantial  justice  was  to  be  ol)tained 
from  England  even  in  the  most  critical  political  questions.  Though 
the  technical  victory  lay  with  O'Connell,  he  was  not  able  to  use  it. 
Devoid  of  high  courage,  his  near  approach  to  disaster  appears  to  have 
cowed  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  already  felt  the  growing  influence 
of  the  younger  and  more  violent  party  which  was  to  take  his  place, 
nud  feared  lest,  if  he  pushed  matters  further,  the  peaceful  and  consti- 
tutional method  of  agitation,  which  alone  he  contemplated,  would  be 
endangered.  He  was  old  too,  and  disease  was  creeping  on  him. 
Though  the  Irish  question  still  remained  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  English  statesmanship,  it  lost  for  a  while  its  extreme  and  danger- 
ous urgency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prime  Minister  had  also  learned 
a  lesson,  and,  true  to  his  nature,  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  retiring  from  his  position  of  unyielding  authority. 

The  session  of  1844  opened  while  the  trial  of  O'Connell  and  his 
Queen's  Speech,  partisans  was  still  proceeding.  On  Irish  afi'airs,  though 
Feb.  3, 1844.  su<Tcrestin2  mcasurcs  of  a  somewhat  conciliatory  character 
—such  as  a  Commission  upon  land  tenures,  an  improvement  of  the 
registration,  and  if  necessary,  a  reform  of  the  franchise— the  Ministry 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  were  therefore  reticent.  On  other  points  they 
could  speak  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction  and  hope.  Peace  and  friendship 
were  declared  to  characterise  our  foreign  relations,  and  the  disturbances 
which  had  marked  the  preceding  year  had  been  successfully  encoun- 
tered. The  offspring  chiefly  of  want,  they  had  yielded  to  an  improve- 
ment in  trade,  and  to  a  consequent  increase  of  employment.  For  this 
improvement  the  Ministry  took  credit  for  themselves,  tracing  it  chiefly 
to  their  new  financial  arrangements,  which  had  also,  in  so  far  as  they 
affected  the  revenue,  been  so  successful  that  there  was  a  considerable 
surplus  in  hand. 

In  fact,  whatever  results  attended  his  Irish  policy,  it  was  plain  that 
Peel*,  financial  Peel  had  securcd  a  great  victory  as  a  financier.  Feeling 
poucy.  that  this  was  his  strongest  point,  it  was  natural  that  it 

should  influence  his  action,  and  through  him  the  action  of  Parliament. 
For  the  next  few  years  financial  questions  come  constantly  to  the 
front.  It  was  through  them  that  the  Minister  looked  to  remove 
the  discontent  in  the  country,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  want  of 
employment.  His  mind  was  rapidly  moving  forward  towards  the 
idea  that  employment  was  best  secured  by  lessening,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  cost  of  production,  an  end  attainable  by  the  removal  of  all  taxes 


upon  food,  and  of  all  checks  upon  the  introduction  into  England  of 
the  raw  materials,  and  by  putting  commercial  transactions  on  as  firm 
a  basis  as  possible. 

The  Bank  Charter  had  been  renewed  in  1833.     By  a  clause  in  the 
Act  renewing  it,  it  was  open  to  Parliament  to  revise  or 
cancel  the  charter  in  the  year  1845.     An  opportunity   5°thfS!S!^°° 
was  thus  aff*orded  to  Peel   for  attempting  to   remove   °'*^'"- 
errors  in  the  system  of  the  currency,  which  had  more  than  once  pro- 
duced disastrous  results.     The  commercial  history  of  the  country  had 
been  marked  by  great  alternations  of  prosperity  and  distress,  traceable 
not  so  much  to  variations  in  the  real  amount  of  trade  as  to  the  over- 
use and  sudden  collapse  of  credit,  as  represented  by  the  paper  currency. 
A  perfectly  secure  paper  currency,  payable  on  demand,  would  require 
that  no  notes  should  be  issued  except  against  the  amount  of  bullion 
which  they  represented.     In  this  case  it  is  plain  over-issue  would  be 
impossible,  and  the  notes  merely  warrants  for  the  purposes  of  easier 
transference  and  carriage.    An  over-issue  of  paper  money  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  larger  amount  of  currency  than  is  actually  required.     The 
currency  therefore,  being  too  plentiful,  becomes  cheap  ;  and  that  part 
of  it  which  has  intrinsic  value  is  taken  abroad  to  countries  where  it  can  be 
more  advantageously  employed.     Over-increase  of  paper  currency  has 
a  tendency,  therefore,  to  drive  bullion  out  of  the  country.     But,  being 
payable  on  demand,  if  the  notes  are  presented  for  payment  while  the 
bullion  has  been  chiefly  driven  away,  a  stoppage  of  their  payment  inevit- 
ably results,  and  a  commercial  crisis  follows.     Transactions  in  bullion 
are  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  therefore 
in  a  position  to  watch  the  influx  or  effl  ux  of  the  precious  metal.    Failing, 
then,  a  system  of  perfectly  safe  issue  of  paper  money  against  bullion 
only,  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  that  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
some  office  corresponding  to  it,  should  have  the  sole  right  of  issuing 
paper  money,  enlarging  or  restricting  its  issues  in  proportion  as  the 
influx  or  efflux  of  bullion  proved  that  the  whole  currency 
was  sufficient  or  insufficient   for  the  national  wants.   iil^o'f^Jir 
But  this  was  not  and  is  not  the  case.   Private  banks  had   °""^*^- 
the  right  of  issuing  notes  as  well  as  the  Bank  of  England.     It  is  the 
interest  of  these  private  banks  to  issue  notes,  because  they  are  thus 
enabled  with  a  small  capital  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  large  dis- 
count business.    When  therefore,  for  any  reason,  a  demand  for  money 
arises  in  the  districts  which  they  serve,  they  are  inclined  to  go  on 
issuing  notes,  either  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  general  state  of  the 
currency.    At  times  when  speculation  is  very  rife,  and  when  rising 
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prices  induce  dealers  to  buy  with  the  hope  of  selling  again  at  advan- 
tage, these  private  banks  are  always  ready  to  advance  their  paper. 
But  rising  prices  mean  nothing  but  the  cheapening  of  the  currency — 
that  is  to  say,  prices  rise  because  the  currency  is  already  too  plentiful. 
The  action  of  the  private  banks  is  therefore  calculated  to  increase  the 
evil,  and  to  continue  to  drive  bullion  from  the  country.  The  attempt 
to  realise  the  paper  issued,  which  must  sooner  or  later  come,  discloses 
the  absence  of  the  bullion  on  which  the  value  of  the  paper  rests,  aud 
widespread  ruin  is  the  consequence. 

In  all  the  great  commercial  crises  these  causes  and  effects  can  be 
traced, — in  1792,  when  nearly  100  banks  out  of  350  stopped  payment ; 
in  1797,  when,  strengthened  by  political  causes,  they  drove  the  Bank 
of  England  to  suspend  cash  payments  ;  in  1815  and  1816,  when  240 
country  banks  were  ruined  ;  in  1825  and  1826,  when  the  loss  of  the 
country  banks  was  so  great  that  the  issue  of  about  ^9,000,000  of  addi- 
tional paper  from  the  Bank  of  England  was  necessary  to 
Mitricting  iu  fill  the  void  that  had  been  made ;  and  finally,  in  1 839,  when 
*"■••  disasters  occurred  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of 

Peel's  determination  to  seize  the  opportunity  offered  in  1844  of  reorgan- 
ising the  Bank  Charter.  He  had  considerable  experience  to  guide 
him.  In  1826  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  prohibition  of  small  notes, 
and  the  permission  for  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks,  at  any  dis- 
tance beyond  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  would  have  done  something 
to  remedy  the  evil  of  recurring  crises.  They  had  proved  unavailing. 
They  had  indeed  been  worse  than  useless.  The  ease  with  which  joint- 
stock  banks  were  formed  had  largely  increased  their  number.  Up- 
wards of  1 80  banking  offices  are  said  to  have  been  opened  in  the  year 
1835-1836  ;  and  their  competition  had  gone  far  in  the  succeeding 
years  to  neutralise  the  efforts  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  keep  the 
currency  at  its  proper  level.  In  America,  too,  the  system  of  free 
banking  had  produced  the  extraordinary  result  that  all  the  banks  of 
the  Union,  without  exception,  had  suspended  payment,  and  some  of 
the  State  Governments  had  taken  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  repudiate 
their  debts.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  only  reason  why  England  had 
not  suffered  in  the  same  way  was  the  unique  position  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  London,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  national  business 
was  transacted.  It  was  upon  this  experience  that  Peel 
Bill.  "''^  founded  his  Bill.  Though  it  would  have  been  impos- 
ii»y  1844.  g-|j|g  ^  ^j^y  ^  ;gj21  entirely  depriving  private  or  joint- 

.stock  banks  of  the  right  of  issue,  it  was  not  impossible  to  restrict  their 
use  of  it.     The  establishment  of  an  issue  office,  upon  the  principle 
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of  issuing  against  bullion  only,  would  have  been  a  more  stringent 
measure  than  was  necessary  ;  but  something  like  it  was  desirable.   Peel 
therefore  proposed  that  the  ordinary  banking  business  of  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the  issue  department,  and 
eft  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  bank,  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors  • 
that  the  issue  department  should  be  allowed  to  put  out  notes  to  the 
amount  of  ^14,000  000  against  securities-^l  1,000,000  and  upwards 
of  these  securities  being  a  loan  to  Government ;  that  any  issue  beyond 
this  sum  should  be  only  allowed  against  bullion  actually  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bank.     With  regard  to  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  paper  currency,  something  closely  approaching  to  absolute  security 
wa.  thus  obtained.     With  regard  to  private  banks,  it  was  proposed 
ha    heir  future  issue  should  be  limited  to  the  avei^ge  amount  o'f  the 

Thn    lit' T  u''^  ""^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^"^  «^«"^^  b«  established. 

Ihus,  not  only  was  the  issue  restricted,  but,  as  from  time  to  time 

thTB^nnV'  tV^"  centralisation  of  the  system  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bank  of  England  became,  and  still  becomes,  more  perfect 

It  wa^  not  without  considerable  opposition  that  these  proposals 
were  formed  into  a  Bill  and  carried.     They  have  ever  since  been  sub! 
ject  to  much  criticism.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  several  occasions 
>vhen  commercial  crises  have  arisen,  the  limitation  of  the  objec«o„,toth. 
power  of  issue  imposed  by  the  charter  upon  the  Bank  of  SireX  bIS.*"' 
England  has  been  of  necessity  broken  through.     It  can  therefore  be 
plausibly  argued  that  the  restriction  is  a  useless  one.     It  is  also  urged 
hat  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  large  reserve,  or  for  keeping  up  f  he 
serve  m  time  of  pressure  by  a  very  high  mte  of  discount!  because 
as  soon  as  gold  is  wanted  in  England-that  is,  as  soon  as  it  rises  L 
TllTTf  ^«  cf  a;n  to  be  immediately  supplied  from  foreign  countries  • 
while  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  obtaining  advances  from  thj 

rl^^.;u"  .-n  1    ^^7.  *'"''  ""^'^ ""  ^^*^^"  relaxation  would  tide  over  the 
1  fficulty  tUl  the  gold  arrived,  has  the  effect  of  needlessly  intensify  ng 

appear  t^o  agree  that  the  security  given  to  the  Bank  by  the  law  of 
844  and  ,,         g,     ^^  ,,^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^J         law  of 

IS  ot  the  greatest  value.  * 

A  second  great  financial  measure  speaks  well  for  the  recoverv  of 

■ine  price  of  the  funds  rose  so  much  above  par  that  the   *'»«'  *i^"  »^  » 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought  it  possible  to  lower   J^^i"^'" 
tne  interest  of  a  large  projxjrtion  of  the  public  debt.     He  therefore 
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proposed,  with  the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  House,  that 
funds  amounting  on  the  whole  to  ^250,000,000,  and  paying  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  should  for  the  next  ten  years, 
till  October  1854,  bear  interest  at  three  and  a  quarter,  and  after  1854 
at  three  per  cent.  only.  The  amount  saved  would  be  £625,000  a 
year,  increased  after  1854  to  an  annual  saving  of  £1,250,000.  A 
limit  was  fixed  within  which  the  present  holders  of  this  stock  might 
express  their  dissent  to  the  change,  and  be  paid  off.  But  the  repay- 
ment of  only  £247,000  was  in  fact  claimed.  The  causes  for  the 
abundance  of  capital,  which  rendered  the  operation  so  easy,  were  pro- 
bably a  revival  of  trade  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  in  England, 
which  induced  foreign  capital  to  seek  investment  here  ;  the  renewed 
vigour  and  success  of  our  foreign  trade  ;  and  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  English  capitalists  to  invest  in  foreign  speculation,  especially 
m  America,  where  the  financial  catastrophes  of  late  years  had  much 
shaken  credit. 

The  credit  of  the  Government  would  certainly  not  have  been  suff- 
Th«  Budget.  ciently  good  to  enable  it  to  carry  through  this  conversion, 
June  1844.  jjj^^j  ^^^  ^j^^  Budget  of  the  preceding  year  proved  a  suc- 
cess. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  promised  a  surplus,  and 
when  he  introduced  his  Budget  he  was  able  to  fulfil  this  promise. 
The  receipts  had  during  the  last  year  exceeded  the  estimates  under 
nearly  every  head.  The  income-tax  did  not  appear  to  have  lessened 
the  assessed  taxes,  as  had  been  feared.  The  customs  upon  articles  of 
consumption  among  the  poor  had  increased— a  hopeful  sign  of  return- 
ing prosperity  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  after  making  due  provision  for 
meeting  the  deficit  of  the  last  year,  there  appeared  to  be  a  final  sur- 
plus of  £1,400,000.  For  the  coming  year  there  was  an  estimated 
revenue  of  £51,790,000.  The  expenditure,  after  including  the  pay- 
ment of  those  who  dissented  to  the  conversion  of  the  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  stock,  and  certain  other  extraordinary  charges,  was  esti- 
mated at  a  sum  which  left  a  clear  surplus  of  £2,376,900.  Mr. 
Goulburn  and  his  colleagues  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  a  very 
complete  use  of  the  surplus  in  their  hands.  The  produce  of  the 
income-tax  was  a  little  over  £5,000,000.  The  question  as  to  its 
continuance  was  to  be  considered  the  following  year.  If,  therefore, 
they  remitted  taxes  to  the  full  amount  of  the  surplus,  even  granting 
a  reasonable  growth  in  receipts,  the  hands  of  Parliament  would  have 
been  tied,  and  the  income-tax  must  of  necessity  have  been  renewed. 
It  wi\s  therefore  proposed  only  to  remit  or  alter  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  £400,000.     The  Budget  Wiis  upon  the  whole  well  received,  though 
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it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  income-tax  would  be  continued— 
a  tax  as  yet  very  unpopular.  But  behind  the  Budget  lay  proposals, 
with  regard  to  the  sugar  duties,  which  produced  much  discussion  and 
party  warfare. 

It  wUl  be  remembered  that  the  removal  of  a  great  part  of  the  duty 
upon  sugar  was  an  item  in  the  Budget  of  the  Whig  ci^„^  J 
Mmistry  immediately  before  their  fall  in  1841.      The   «>«»rdutie.. 
gradual  advance  towards  general  acceptance  of  the  free-trade  theory— 
that  the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  to  be  considered  rather  than 
those  of  the  producer,  was  shown  in  the  proposals  which  the  Conser- 
vative Mmistry  now  made.     But  as  yet  they  were  content  with  a 
half  measure,  and  suggested,  while  considerably  lowering  the  duties 
upon  sugar,  the  maintenance  of  a  differential  duty  of  10s.  in  favour 
of   English  colonial  produce.      There  was  a  second  point  which 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  consider.    The  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  and  of  slavery  must,  it  was  supposed,  be  still  forwarded  by  every 
possible  means.    The  diminution  of  the  impost  was  therefore  to  be 
confined  to  such  sugar  as  was  the  produce  of  free  labour.    Hitherto 
a  treaty,  by  which  we  were  bound  to  treat  Brazil  commercially  on 
terms  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  had  prevented  any  measure  of  this 
kind.     As  that  treaty  was  now  coming  to  an  end,  it  was  proposed 
that,  while  the  old  duty  of  63s.  per  cwt.  was  maintained  upon 
slave-grown  sugar,  the  duty  upon  free-grown  sugar  should  be  34s., 
the  duty  upon  colonial  sugar  24s.  the  cwt.     The  subject  became 
of  greater  importance  upon  the  production  of  the  more  sweeping 
liudget  of  1845.     On  the  present  occasion  the  proposal  encountered 
strong  opposition  from  the  protectionists  on  the  Government  side 
who  considered  the  differential  duty  wholly  inadequate  ;  from  the  free- 
traders, who  desired  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  protective  duty  • 
and  from  those  who  thought  the  attempt  to  discriminate  between  free 
and  slave-grown  sugar  injudicious  and  ineffective— injudicious  as  at 
once  closing  important  markets  for  our  own  produce,  ineffective 
because,  by  ourselves  taking  an  enlarged  quantity  of  free  sugar,  we 
should  leave   a  want  elsewhere  which  would  be  supplied  by  the 
slave-grown    commodity,  the    quantity  of  which  would  therefore 
be  in  no  wise  lessened.      In  spite  of  these  various  lines  of  op- 
position,  the   Budget,  with  its  attendant  proposals,   was   carried. 
ihe  interest  in  the  discussion  lies  chiefly  in  the  growing  strength  of 
the   free-trade    party,   and   still    more    perhaps    in    the  wid'ening 
•I'fferences  between  the  Government  and  their  own  more  extreme 
supporters. 
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Though  not  of  much  historical  interest,  there  is  an  incident  of  the 
srahun  accuMd  session  which  must  be  mentioned  as  still  further  lowering 
of  opening  ^}jg  popularity  of  the  Home  Secretary,  already  discredited 

Aug.  1844.  by  his  unfortunate  expression  in  the  debate  with  regard 
to  the  Factory  Bill.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by 
the  Italian  agitator,  Mazzini,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  and 
some  others,  stating  that  their  letters  had  been  habitually  detained  in 
the  Post  Office,  opened,  and  resealed  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  what 
had  been  done,  and  then  forwarded  to  them.  Sir  James  Graham 
declared  that  he  was  legally  allowed  to  give  a  warrant  for  the  deten- 
tion and  reading  of  letters  in  the  Office,  basing  his  right  upon  a  statute 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  a  subsequent  statute  of  George  iii.  Leaving 
legal  technicalities  aside,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  such  "  espion- 
age "  was  quite  contrary  to  English  feeling,  and  that  the  power,  if 
possessed,  was  not  publicly  recognised.  But  the  real  burden  of  the 
charge  lay  in  the  suggestion  that  the  letters  had  been  opened  not  on 
account  of  any  suspected  difficulty  in  England,  but  because  Mazzini 
was  intriguing  in  Italy,  and  that  the  power  claimed  by  the  Home 
Secretary  had  been  put  in  exercise  at  the  demand  of  a  foreign  Court. 
Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  member  for  Finsbury,  took  up  the  case 
against  the  Government,  and  again  and  again  returned  to  the  attack. 
Several  very  long  debates  were  held  on  the  subject.  It  was  elicited 
that  on  the  warrant  of  the  Home  Secretary  letters  were  not  unfre- 
quently  opened ;  that  such  had  been  the  case  during  the  Chartist 
riots,  and  in  the  case  of  Mazzini ;  but  the  secret  Committee  to  which 
the  question  was  referred,  although  their  report  was  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, seemed  to  acquit  the  various  Secretaries  of  any  misuse  of  their 
power.  The  power  itself  they  regarded  as  legal,  and  probably  in 
exceptional  cases  necessary.  Upon  this  report,  in  spite  of  warm 
and  determined  assaults,  Sir  James  Graham  was  able  to  take  his 
stand,  and  to  defeat  all  hostile  motions. 

The    financial    character  which  had  marked   the  discussions   in 
Parliament  during  the  last  session  continued  to  be  even 
of  Peel'*  more  strongly  observable  in  the  year  1845;  the  gradual 

Btatwsmanahip.  conversion  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  immediate 
friends  to  the  doctrines  of  free-trade  became  still  more  obvious,  and 
was  attended  with  an  increasing  mistrust  on  the  part  of  his  Tory 
supporters.  The  feeling  was  not  allayed  by  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  Minister's  Irish  views.  The  peculiarity  of  Peel's  mind  was  its 
capacity  for  growth  in  conjunction  with  a  strong  natural  tendency 
towards  Conservatism.     He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gifted  with 


foresight  beyond  the  somewhat  immediate  future.    Indeed  one  source 
of  his  power  lay  in  the  methodical  manner  in  which,  as  he  himself 
declared,  he  thought  of  one  thing  only  at  a  time.     The  eflfect  of  these 
peculiarities,  added  to  a  certain  want  of  geniality  and  openness  which 
prevented  him  from  taking  his  party  thoroughly  into  his  confidence, 
produced  an  unfortunate  result.      It  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
duplicity,  of  accepting  the  leadership  of  a  party  based  upon  Conser- 
vative principles,  and  of  using  power  thus  obtained  to  advance  mea- 
sures which  were  not  Conservative.    He  was  of  that  class  of  statesmen 
who,  after  resisting  as  long  as  possible,  accept  and  give  expression 
to  the  ripened  wish  of  the  country  which  they  govern.      Even  in 
the  apparent  triumph  of  his  Irish  administration,  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  O'Connell,   he  had  learned  by  the  facts  brought  to  light 
and   by    the  astonishing  unanimity  which  the  monster  meetings 
displayed,    that  simple   repression,  even  if  possible,  was   unwise. 
Already  his  determination  to  make  some  concessions  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  had  deprived  him  for  a  time  of  the 
services  of  one  of  his  ablest  lieutenants,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  felt 
himself  pledged  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  book  on  Church 
and  State. 

The  Prime  Minister  did  not  keep  the  House  long  in  ignorance  of 
the  advance  in  free-trade  legislation  which  his  observa-   The  Bndget. 
tion  of  the  working  of  the  experiments  of  the  last  two  ^*^-  ^^*^' 
years  led  him  to  consider  advisable.    Ten  days  after  the  opening  of 
Parliament  he  explained  his  financial  projects  for  the  coming  year. 
They  contained  a  continuation  and  development  of  the  plans  which 
he  had  advocated  on  entering  office.     The  three  years  for  which  the 
income-tax  had  been  fixed  were  expiring  ;    the  House,  he  pointed 
out,  must  now  decide  whether  it  should  be  continued  as  he  had  sug- 
gested for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  or  not.     If  the  income-tax 
were  dropped  there  would  be  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  yet  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Ministers  that  certain  additional  expenses,  especially  for 
the  navy,  would  be  necessary.     Under  these  circumstances  he  should 
himself  advise  the  continuation  of  the  income-tax.     If  that  proposal 
was  adopted,  there  would  be,  after  meeting  the  increased  expenditure, 
a  clear  surplus  of  £3,400,000.     The  application  of  this  E.fntionof 
surplus  was  the  chief  point  to  consider.      In  the  first  «>eiacoin«-t«x. 
place,  with  regard  to  the  much-contested  sugar  duties,  he  proposed  a 
general  reduction ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  maintenance  of  the 
differential  duty.    He  then  suggested  the  abolition  of  all  export  duties, 
and  also  that,  of  the  813  articles  of  raw  material  taxed  upon  importa- 
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tion.  430  should  be  exempt  from  duty ;  besides  which,  he  would 
remove  the  duty  from  cotton  at  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  not  less  than 
;£680,000.  These,  with  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  glass,  of  almost 
equal  value,  would  make  a  total  remission  of  taxation  to  the  amount 
of  £3,338,000,  within  a  very  little  the  whole  calculated  surplus.  Of 
course  the  scheme  was  open  to  criticism  on  all  sides.  The  income- 
tax  was  still  to  many  highly  objectionable,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
withdrawal  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  success  of  a  principle  still 
somewhat  questionable,  that  the  remission  of  duty  would  be  met  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  trade  and  wealth,  and  therefore  of  revenue. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of  the  Com  Laws  with  the  pro- 
tective duties  of  the  sliding  scale,  and  of  the  differential  duty  upon 
sugar,  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  free-traders.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  Budget,  directed  to  the  advantage,  as  it  was  asserted, 
exclusively  of  the  mercantile  class,  and  without  relief  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  excited  the  anger  of  the  ultra-protectionists. 
Among  these,  a  small  number  of  younger  men,  such  as  Lord  John 
Manners,  Mr.  Smyth,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  their  chief  spokesman,  were 
beginning  to  take  a  leading  part,  and  to  express  openly  their  mistrust 
The  Bud  et  ^^  ^^®  Minister.  While  Mr.  Miles,  the  acknowledged 
carried  in  «pii»  leader  of  the  agricultural  party,  gravely  pressed  the 
opposition  interests  of  the  land,  Mr.  Disraeli  began  his  bitter 
May  1846.  assaults  upou  the  Premier,  denouncing  the  Conservative 

Government  as  nothing  but  "  an  organised  hypocrisy."  As,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  qualified  protection  still  maintained,  the  tendency  of 
the  Budget  was  evidently  towards  free-trade,  and  as  the  Whig  party 
had  now  as  a  whole  adopted  free-trade  principles.  Peel  secured  large 
majorities.  But  those  majorities  were  composed  chiefly  of  his  political 
enemies,  combined  with  his  more  moderate  followers,  who  could  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  extraordinary  skill  and  success  of  the  financial 
measures  already  carried  out  by  the  Government.  Upon  the  other 
side,  supported  by  the  whole  of  his  own  party,  and  by  those  of  his 
opponents  who  had  not  yet  been  fully  converted,  Peel  was  able  to 
command  majorities  against  the  direct  free-trade  assaults  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Villiers.  The  Minister  was  thus  to  all  appearance 
successful  in  maintaining  the  middle  part  he  had  chosen,  and  giving 
free-trade  to  the  manufacturing  interest  while  still  largely  protecting 
the  interest  of  the  land.  Yet  looking  on  the  Budget  as  a  whole  it 
was  not  difficult  to  see  that  his  mind  was  rapidly  changing,  and  that 
the  Corn  Laws  were  principally  retained  as  a  means  of  keeping  his 
party  together. 
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The  Premier's  relations  with  his  party  were  no  less  severely  strained 
when  he  introduced  his  Irish  measure.    In  all  summaries   oppoiitionfrom 
of  Irish  complaints,  a  foremost  place  had  been  occupied  P«ei'«  own 
by  the  Established  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.     Sub-  S^'/^i^e. 
sequent  events  have  shown  that  it  was  only  one  of  many  -^^p^ii^^- 
grievances,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  was  the  land  question  more 
than  the  religious  question  which  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
discontent.     But  the  evil  was  in  the  one  case  obscure,  and  in  the 
other  glaring.    Peel  had,  however,  learned  to  recognise  both.     The 
land  question  was  already  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Lord  Devon,  which  had  been  during  the  last  year  col- 
lecting a  vast  amount  of  fticts,  and  which  was  shortly  to  produce  \\s 
report.     Meanwhile,  pledged  both  by  conviction  and  by  party  ties  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Irish  Church,  Peel  had  determined 
to  attempt  some  alleviation  of  the  evils  arising  from  its  monopoly, 
and  to  give  some  substantial  assistance  to  that  Church  which  in- 
cluded the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  nation.     It  was  too  late  to 
attempt  what  had  perhaps  once  been  a  feasible  project,  frequently 
suggested,  but  always  put  aside  before  Protestant  opposition,  the  ex- 
tension of  State  support  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy.     The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  itself  was  not  willing  to  receive  an  assistance  which 
would  have  hampered  its  independence.     But  it  did  not  seem  impos- 
sible to  lessen  some  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  depression  in  which 
that  Church  had  been  kept,  and  to  give  it  at  all  events  some  share  in 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  State  Church,  the  possession  of  a  well- 
educated  body  of  clergy.    There  already  existed,  established  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  before  the  Union,  and  sanctioned  by  an 
Act  of  the  United  Parliament  in  1808,  a  College  at  May-   increase  of  the 
nooth  for  the  purpose  of  educating  Roman  Catholics  for   "f""""*^ 

.1  •      i.v       J      -T-k         1  1  Endowment. 

tne  priesthood.  But  the  endowment  was  miserably  small.  Jnne  i84o. 
i'liOOO  a  year  was  granted,  out  of  which  ten  professors,  three  of  them 
professors  of  theology,  were  supported,  at  a  maximum  salary  of  £120  a 
year,  and  250  students  receiving  £'23  each.  From  this  sum  the  dress, 
the  scanty  furniture,  and  the  commons  of  the  students  were  to  be 
provided.  The  whole  establishment  had  to  be  carried  on  in  the  most 
penurious  style.  The  buildings  are  described  as  resembling  a  deserted 
barracks  ;  the  students  were  packed  two  or  three  in  a  room.  But  in 
spite  of  this  a  debt  had  been  contracted,  and  the  condition  of  the 
place  was  so  bad  that  twenty-two  Roman  Catholic  prelates  had 
■ifl.lressed  the  Lord-Lieutenant  upon  its  deficiencies.  Before  the  close 
of  the  last  session  it  had  been  indicated  by  the  Government  that  some 
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improvement  of  the  educational  system  in   Ireland,  including  an 
increased  grant  to  this  College,  was  in  contemplation.     The  idea 
encountered  the  bitterest  opposition.    The  Protestants  of  England,  and 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  were  up  in  arms.    Churchmen,  already  viewing 
with  angry  terror  the  Romanising  tendencies  of  the  Oxford  School, 
joined  with  Dissenters  in  the  "  No  Popery  "  cry.    The  Tories,  eager  for 
the  monopoly  of  the  English  Church,  added  their  political  objections. 
Petitions  came  in  on  all  sides  against  the  intended  measure.     It  is 
related  that  when  Peel  rose  in  April  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill, 
the  Speaker  called  for  the  petitions  against  it,  and  immediately  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  Peel's  own  party  rose  to  present  them,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  Opposition.   He,  however,  persisted.   Having  described 
the  present  wretched  circumstances  of  the  College,  he  placed  before 
the  House  two  courses,  either  the  entire  repudiation  of  the  grant, 
trusting  the  maintenance  of  the  College  to  voluntary  effort,  or  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  public  assistance  given  it.     In  words  which 
sounded  somewhat  strange  from  his  lips,  he  declared  his  belief  that 
Ireland  was  to  be  won  only  by  concession  and  kindness,  and  strongly 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  second  course.    His  definite  proposal 
was  to  increase  the  grant  to  £20,000  a  year,  with  an  immediate  gift  of 
£30,000  for  the  purposes  of  building.     Few  questions  have  produced 
longer  or  more  angry  debates.    Again,  the  Young  England  party,  with 
Disraeli  at  their  head,  made  themselves  prominent.     Again,  words 
foreshadowing  the  coming  revolt  of  Peel's  followers  were  heard  in  the 
House,  as  Disraeli  demanded  the  re-establishment  of  the  proper 
balance  of  political  parties,  the  creation  of  a  real  and  legitimate 
Opposition,  to  be  secured  only  "  by  dethroning  the  dynasty  of  decep- 
tion, by  putting  an  end  to  the  intolerable  yoke  of  Parliamentary 
imposture."     In  spite  of  this  opposition,  the  Bill  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  large  majorities,  and,  on  being  introduced  by  Wellington 
in  the  Upper  House,  met  with  the  same  success. 

It  was  followed  by  a  broader  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
University  education  in  Ireland.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education  in  1831,  the  elementary  education  in 
Ireland  had  been  theoretically  organised  on  the  principle  of  omitting 
religion  from  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
Ertabiiriunentof  various  denominations  to  supply  to  their  own  children 
the'-Godieu"  the  religious  instruction  they  required.  During  the 
jiy*i845.  existence  of  the   so-called  Charter  schools,  which  had 

been  established  in  the  year  1733  for  the  purpose  of  proselytising, 
abuses  of  the  most  abominable  character  had  arisen  ;  vast  sums  had 


been  squandered  upon  a  few  sickly,  untaught,  and  half-clothed 
children.  Nor  had  other  eflForts  at  purely  denominational  education 
proved  much  more  successful.  But  the  new  system  under  the 
National  Board  had  met  with  rather  marked  success.  At  the  close 
of  1844  there  were  no  less  than  3153  schools,  and  the  number 
of  children  educated  in  them  was  nearly  400,000.  The  National 
Board  had  just  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  district  model 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  lower  middle-class.  Govern- 
ment now  proposed  to  complete  the  sequence  of  education  by 
estiiblishing  free  colleges,  one  at  Cork,  one  at  Galway,  and  one  at 
Belfast,  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  undenominational  lines.  These 
colleges,  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  which  were  estimated 
to  cost  £100,000  of  capital  and  an  annual  sum  of  £18,000,  were  to 
be  centres  of  instruction  and  not  residential  colleges,  as  those  of  the 
English  universities.  The  existing  University  of  Dublin,  from  its  close 
connection  with  Trinity  College,  was  practically  a  Protestant  university. 
It  was  left  an  open  question  whether  the  newly  created  colleges  should 
be  incorporated  with  this  university,  or  formed  into  an  entirely  new 
one.  The  proposal  to  establish  the  three  undenominational  colleges 
encountered  warm  opposition,  not  only  from  the  Protestant  supporters 
of  Government,  but  from  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  theuLselves, 
who  aiireed  with  their  Protestant  rivals  that  education  without 
religion  was  worse  than  useless.  The  proposed  colleges  were  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  branded  with  the  name  of  "  Godless,"  an  ill-omened 
title  which  clung  to  them.  The  Bill  was,  however,  successfully  car- 
ried through  the  House.  But  it  has  subsequently  come  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  undenominational  education  is  not  precisely 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  Ireland.  The  lengthened  rivalry  of  theological 
creeds  has  given  to  religious  teaching  an  importance  in  the  country 
which  seems  to  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  purely 
secular  education.  Even  in  the  elementary  schools  where  the  two  rival 
religions  have  been  at  all  largely  represented,  it  has  been  found  better 
to  establish  two  separate  schools  than  to  attempt  any  form  of  com- 
bination. The  same  reason  has  always  rendered  the  establishment  of 
a  united  university  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Nor  can  the  several 
eff'orts  which  have  been  made  to  solve  the  question  be  as  yet  regarded 
as  successful. 

The  introduction  of  these  measures  was  not  exactly  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  Minister  on  his  accession  to  power  ^^   «    »♦.    ♦ 
1841.     The  firm  suppression  of  political  agitation,  and   at  land 
immediate  well-considered  social  reform  iu  the  shape  of    *^^*  *"^ 
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a  change  in  the  land  system,  would  appear  to  have  been  his  object 
upon  entering  office.  If  his  imprisonment  had  gone  far  to  thwart 
O'Connell's  policy,  the  reversal  of  the  verdict  against  him  had 
been  equally  destructive  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  action 
of  the  Ministry  had  been  so  far  successful  that  O'Connell  had 
lowered  his  tone,  and  the  Repeal  party,  divided  by  faction,  was  for 
the  time  comparatively  quiescent.  But  Peel  felt  that  Government 
had  been  defeated,  and  had  lost  that  mastery  which  he  regarded  as 
necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of  so  difficult  a  question  as  the  land. 
Sagacious  as  he  was,  and  skilled  in  dealing  with  a  problem  imme- 
diately before  him,  he  was  not  a  far-seeing  statesman.  He  had 
therefore,  in  order  to  regain  his  position,  adopted  measures  of  political 
concession,  and  neglected  the  more  distant  advantages  which  might 
have  come  from  legislation  on  the  land.  But  indeed  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  anything  he  could  have  done  would  not  now  have 
been  too  late.  The  session  was  scarcely  over  when  information 
reached  the  Government  of  the  certain  approach  of  a  terrible  event 
which  defied  all  calculation.  The  potato  blight  had  made  its 
appearance. 

In  Ireland  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  meant  nothing  short  of 
famine.  The  report  of  the  Devon  Commission  had  made  it  abundantly 
evident  that  the  land  laws  as  enforced  in  Ireland  had  brought  a  large 
Poverty  majority  of  the  population  to  so  low  a  pitch  that  any- 

reveaiedby  thing  tending  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  habitual 
commisdon.  meaus  of  sustcnauce  must  produce  ruin.  The  crime 
Jan.  1846.  agaiust  which  the  British  Parliament  had  been  struggling 

ever  since  the  Union  was  at  bottom  agrarian  crime,  and  the  result  of 
extreme  misery.  Nearly  the  whole  population  was  dependent  upon 
the  land  for  its  support.  The  landlords  were  generally  absentees, 
their  properties  either  let  to  middlemen  or  worked  by  agents.  The 
farmers,  usually  with  very  small  holdings,  were  tenants  at  will,  and 
it  was  the  habit  of  the  country  that  all  improvements  (and  the  word 
includes  in  Irish  land-history  the  building  of  residences,  cottages,  and 
farm  buildings)  were  carried  out  by  the  tenant,  who  might  thus  at 
any  time  be  deprived  not  only  of  his  holding,  but  of  the  capital  he 
had  invested  in  it,  for  the  benefit  of  his  landlord.  And  those  land- 
lords were  not  only  frequently  absentees,  but  the  wild  and  extrava- 
gant life  of  the  last  generation  had  in  many  cases  so  embarrassed  them 
that  their  property  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  money-lenders.  To 
such  men,  to  procure  the  rent  at  all  hazards  was  the  one  object,  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  was  kept  constantly 


under  notice  to  quit,  in  order  either  that  at  every  convenient  oppor- 
tunity their  rent  might  be  raised  under  the  threat  of  eviction,  or 
eviction  actually  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  higher 
off'er,  which  the  keen  competition  for  land  would  almost  certainly 
produce.    Rented  far  beyond  what  the  land  would  pay,  obliged  to  spend 
upon  their  houses  and  other  improvements  the  capital  which  should 
have   been  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields, 
liable  to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  their  homes  and  their  JSZS.'^ov?/ 
invested  capital  at  their  landlords'  will,  the  Irish  tenants   ^^  '*™'"' 
were  in  a  miserable  plight.    The  land  was  wretchedly  cultivated  ;  and 
deep  indignation,  followed  by  deeds  of  violence,  was  not  unnaturally 
felt  by  every  one  driven  from  his  farm  against  the  successful  competitor 
who  had  outbidden  him.     The  Irish  tenant  f^irmer  thus  became  not 
only  the  enemy  of  his  landlord,  but  the  enemy  also  of  the  more  suc- 
cessful members  of  his  own  class.     But  the  results  of  these  arrange- 
ments were  not  confined  to  tenant  fiirmers  ;  they  passed  on  to  the 
still  more  numerous  class  of  labourers.     The  population  of  Ireland 
(about  8,000,000)  was  probably  not  larger  than  the  country  would 
bear,  had  the  vast  tracts  of  waste  land  been  reclaimed,  and  the  natural 
powers  of  the  soil  developed.     But  the  want  of  capital  in  both  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  the  low  condition  of  agriculture  produced  by  the 
existing  system,  prevented  any  large  employment  of  wage-paid  labour. 
It  was  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  labourer  should  possess  some 
little  comer  of  land  on  which  to  raise  food  for  himself  and  his  family 
The  impoverished  farmer  took  advantage  of  this  necessity 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  landlord  had  taken  ad  van-   fiS^ntn'^Ter 
tage  of  him  ;  and  the  conacre  system  sprang  into  exist-   "*•  i**©"*". 
ence,  by  which  modicums  of  land  were  let  to  the  labourers  either  by 
the  year  or  for  one  or  two  crops,  at  rents  so  high  that,  while  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  the  labourer  to  pay  them,  if  they  were  paid 
they  were  almost  sufficient  to  cover  the  farmer's  rent  to  his  landlord. 
Thus  for  land  let  to  the  farmer  at  £\  per  acre,  the  labourer  had  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  from  £b  to  £12,  and  the  few  acres  thus  held  pro- 
duced a  total  rent  which  gave  the  farmer  the  rest  of  his  land  sometimes 
even  as  low  as  a  few  pence  per  acre. 

The  land  was  thus  covered  in  many  districts  with  tenants  and  sub- 
tenants, alike  unable  to  pay  their  rent  and  in  the  last  stage  of 
depression.  The  eff'orts  made  to  change  the  system,  sometimes 
undertaken  in  good  faith,  with  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  land  of  a 
superfluous  population,  sometimes  merely  with  the  object  of  securing 
better  returns,  had  only  added  to  the  general  misery.     The  system  of 
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clearances  had  1>e<mn.     Landlords  were  ridding  themselyes  of  their 

LTtenant  anVconsolidating  their  farms.    A  series  of  laws  i«^sed 

l^ti«  British  Parliament  had  rendered  the  powers  of  eviction  com- 

K    A^iristers  of  their  tenantry,  the  landlords  proceeded 

to  tamlhem  out  of  their  little  holdings,  frequently  without  any 
to  turn  them  ou  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,,^3 

TdS  housele  s%rmL's  of  destitution  is  almost  inconceivable 
and  ^the  evicted,  in  their  dislike  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  refused  to 
t^ke^d™!  aTe  of  the  workhouses  except  in  the  direst  necessity  every 
ttt^i  and  o^n  estate  was  crowded  with  a  wretched  population, 

the  largest  return  per  acre.  The  cottier  there^«^^'  ^[ 
Fauur,  of  the  .^^^,,3  tenant,  grew  upon  the  little  plot,  which  was  his 
C.1»r-  :rrop  of  food%l.ing  but  this  crop,  wMle  the  farmer 
in  his  turn  raid  his  grain  crops  for  sale  or  exportation  to  meet  the 
m  his  ^^'^^/^  f  ?^   ,,^ .  y      (    his  potato  crop  for  home  consump- 

he  w^  simply  without  resource.    It  is  easy  then  to  see  h"-  -  f^^"* 

::mplete  failure.     The  att^tion^^^^^  t.^l^T^ : :^^Ct 

narrate  the  bli^rht,  and  that  the  next  crop  would  also  faiL 
^1    Robert  °Peel  had  been  for  some  time  seriously  shaken  in  hi 
beU  f  fn  protective  duties.     His  experience  of  the  el-Ucity  of  th^ 
revenue  derived  from  the  success  of  his  late  changes  in  the  tariff 
Xd  him  to  move  farther  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  as  usu^  w^ 
him,  he  wa.  beginning  to  listen  to  the  sustained  agitation 
S."S;L'S;    of  which  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  t^^  ^^^^P^^^^^^^ 
t:^-  As  early  as  1836  an  association  in  oPP^f  ^^n  to  the 

Corn  Laws  had  been  formed  in  London,  had  circulated  tracts,  held 
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meetings,  and  otherwise  advanced  the  cause.  But  London  had 
proved  unsuited  to  its  exertions,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  agita- 
tion had  been  removed  to  Manchester,  where  in  1838  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  all  corn  duties  had  been  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Corn  Law  reformers 
appeared  to  be  undertaking  an  almost  hopeless  task.  The  large 
majority  of  Parliament,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  were  connected  with 
the  land,  yearly  motions  against  the  Com  Laws  were  thrown  out  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  and  the  opposition  of  the  working  men 
themselves,  at  that  time  engaged  in  their  Chartist  movements  under 
the  leadership  of  Feargus  O'Connor,  presented  a  still  further  difficulty. 
But  they  persisted,  and  in  1839  changed  the  Association  into  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  with  a  regular  organisation  centred  in 
Manchester.  Cobden,  Bright,  Potter,  Wilson,  and  others  carried  on 
the  work  indefatigably.  Twice  a  day  for  six  years  the  Council  met 
in  Market  Street,  Manchester,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  League. 
Tracts  and  pamphlets  poured  over  the  country.  Lecturers  went 
from  town  to  town  and  village  to  village.  An  enormous  hall  was 
erected  in  Manchester.  Lord  John  Russell's  proposal  in  1841  for  a 
low  fixed  duty  gave  them  further  encouragement,  nor  could  they 
doubt,  when  this  plan  was  rejected,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  his 
alterations  in  the  tariff,  that  their  arguments  were  making  way.  The 
agitation  was  redoubled.  A  vast  free-trade  bazaar  in  Manchester  in 
1842  produced  i  10,000.  A  body  of  Anti-Corn-Law  delegates 
watched  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  London.  Enormous 
meetings  were  held  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  in  the  open  air  at 
Bedford,  Maidstone,  and  Carlisle.  It  was  determined  to  rent  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  for  fifty  nights,  and  to  raise  £100,0(>0,  and  at  length 
The  TimeSy  which  had  constantly  opposed  the  agitation,  was  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  the  "League  was  a  great  fact."  Important 
adhesions  were  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and,  gaining  confidence  in 
their  success,  the  League  turned  its  attention  towards  the  next  elec- 
tion, strained  every  effort  to  get  free-trade  voters  upon  the  register, 
and  to  induce  those  interested  in  their  cause  to  invest  in  40s. 
freeholds,  and  to  claim  their  vote  for  the  county.  The  pecuniary 
history  of  the  League  was  thus  strikingly  narrated  by  Mr.  Bright : 
"In  the  year  1839  we  first  asked  for  subscriptions,  and  £5000  was 
given.  In  1840  we  asked  for  more,  and  between  £7000  and  £8000 
was  subscribed.  In  1841  we  held  the  great  Conference  at  Manchester 
at  which  upwards  of  700  ministers  of  religion  attended.  In  1842  we 
had  our  great  bazaar  in  Manchester  from  which  £10,000  was  real- 
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ised     In  1843  we  asked  for  J50,000  and  got  it.     In  1844  we  called 
for  £100,000,  and  between  £80,000  and  £90,000  has  been  paid  in, 
besides  what  will  be  received  from  the  bazaar  to  be  held  in  May^ 
This  year  is  yet  young,  but  we  have  not  been  idle.     We  have  asked 
our  free-trade  friends  in  the  northern  counties  to  convert  some  of 
their  property,  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  their  right  and  properties 
at  the  hustings.     This  has  been  done,  and  it  now  appears  that,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  League,  our  friends  in  Lanca- 
shire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire  have  invested  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
£250,000  in  the  purchase  of  county  quaUfications.     Besides  all  tms, 
we  shall  have  our  great  bazaar  in  May." 
A  movement  so  vigorous,  so  constantly  on  the  increase  was  exactly 
calculated  to  influence  Sir  Robert  Peel.     To  his  mind, 
'"'*'  i  n  to      already  wavering,  was  presented  the  problem  of  the 
rrr "      .p"  Jching  fanl^e  in  Ireland.      Tlie  distress  was  not 
confined  to  that  country  ;  it  was  visible  also  in  Scotland,  and  to  some 
decree  in  England.     In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  disease  had  made 
its^ppearance.      Belgium,  Russia,  and  Holland  had  already  closed 
their  ports  to  exportation,  with  a  view  of  retaining  their  food  supply, 
and  had  relaxed  for  the  time  the  stringency  of  their  import  duties. 
it  micrht  seem  that  the  adoption  of  soma  such  measures  were  more 
imperatively  called  for  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere.    For  side  by  side 
with  the  blighted  potato  there  had  grown  an  unusually  large  crop  ot 
com  of  which  thousands  of  quarters  were  weekly  exported  to  the 
English  market.     The  rent-paying  crop  was  good,  and  was  sold  ;  the 
food  crop  had  disappeared.     Peel's  thoughts  were  however  turned  m 
a  different  direction.     The  remedial  measure  which  suggested  itself 
to  him  was  to  lower  the  price  of  corn  by  remission  of  the  protective 
duties.     But  Peel  felt,  and  felt  truly,  that  to  relax  the  Com  Laws  was 
practically  to  abolish  them.     In  the  first  place  it  was  a  confession 
that  the  arrangements  of  his  sliding-scale  failed  upon  the  first  pres- 
sure ;  and  secondly,  in  the  face  of  the  growing  power  of  the  League, 
a  restoration  of  the  duties  would  be  impossible.     A  Cabinet  was  sum- 
moned on  the  1st  of  November  to  discuss  the  question,  and  there 
the  Prime  Minister  laid  before  his  colleagues  his  own  view  of  the 
matter.      It  became  evident  that  there  were  serious   differences  ot 
opinion,  and  the  Cabinet  was  adjourned  till  the  6th.     It  was  then 
proposed  to  suspend  by  Order  of  Council  the  duties  on 
SKbiiet"'      importation  of  grain,  to  summon  Parliament  immediately 
»°^-  «•  on  the  27th  to  sanction  the  Order,  and  to  declare  the 
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session.  Three  ^linisters  only— Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert — supported  these  propositions.  It  might 
have  been  better  if  Peel  had  at  once  resigned.  He  determined  how- 
ever, in  the  hope  that  his  opponents  might  change  their  minds,  to 
await  the  next  Cabinet  on  the  25th  of  November.  Meanwhile,  in 
concert  with  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Goulbura,  he  authorised  a 
very  large  purchase  of  Indian  com  for  the  temporary  supply  of  the 
immediate  wants  of  Ireland.  The  energetic  measures  which  he  had 
contemplated  were  allowed  to  sleep. 

The  unusual  brief  activity  of  the  Cabinet,  followed  by  some  weeks 
of  inaction,  was  interpreted  rightly  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  Lord  John  Russell,  then  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  manifeito  on 
on  the  22d  of  November  he  published  a  fiimous  letter  to  '"•■*^*<*«- 
his  constituents  in  London  confessing  that  he  was  a  convert  to  free- 
trade.  He  declared  that  "the  stmggle  to  make  bread  scarce  and 
dear,  when  it  is  clear  that  part  at  least  of  the  additional  price  goes  to 
increase  rent,  is  a  struggle  deeply  injurious  to  an  aristocracy  which 
(this  quarrel  once  removed)  is  strong  in  property,  strong  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  legislature,  strong  in  opinion,  strong  in  ancient 
associations,  and  the  memory  of  immortal  services.  .  .  .  Let  us  then 
unite,"  he  continued,  "  and  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture, 
the  source  of  bitter  divisions  among  classes,  the  cause  of  penurj', 
fever,  mortality,  and  crime  among  the  people."  It  was  plain 
therefore  that  the  Whig  party  was  determined  to  support  an  entire 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

At  the  next  Cabinet,  Peel  adhered  to  the  views  he  had  lately  an- 
nounced.    Several  discussions  took  place.     It  appeared    Peei  redgna. 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  colleagues  were  either  con-    ^**''  **'  "*^- 
vinced  by  his  arguments,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
regarded  tlie  maintenance  of  the  Conservative  party  as  all-important, 
but  that  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  refused  to  support 
liini.    Determined  not  to  undertake  so  important  a  question,  and  one 
which  implied  so  grave  a  change  of  opinion  on  his  own  part,  with  a 
weakened  and  divided  Cabinet,  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  it  better  to 
resign,  and  leave  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  to  be  carried  out  by 
his  Whig  opponents.     Lord  John  Russell  was  summoned   R^g^y  ,,^1, 
to  form  a  Ministry.     He  believed  that  he  had  succeeded,   to  fo™  » 
when  the  objections  of  Lord  Grey  to   serve   if  Lord 
Palmerston  was  given  the  Foreign  Office  broke  up  his  combinations, 
and  compelled  him  to  decline  the  duty  of  forming  a  Government. 
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There  remained  no  alternative  but  to  bring  into  office  either  the 
Conservatives  or  the  Radical  free-traders.  It  migh*  have  been 
possible  for  a  Conservative  Government  to  have  been  formed  upon  the 
grounds  of  protection,  with  Lord  Stanley  at  its  head.  The  Queen  did 
not  send  for  Lord  Stanley,  but  Peel  appears  to  have  ascertained  that 
none  of  his  former  colleagues  would  undertake  the  duties  of  Premier. 
The  choice  lay  between  himself  and  the  Radicals.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  hesitate,  and  Peel  consented  to  resume  office  on  the 
clear  understanding  that  he  intended  to  propose  free-trade. 

There  seemed  every  likelihood  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  return- 
ing to  office  with  unexampled  power.  There  seemed  no  probability 
of  a  strongly  organised  opposition.  Though  the  Tories  might  differ 
from  their  chief  on  the  great  point  at  issue,  they  had  felt  so  deeply 
injured  by  Lord  John  Russell's  letter  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  their  joining  him  in  opposition.  Such  members  of  the  Cabinet  as 
still  clung  to  protection  had,  by  the  mere  act  of  taking  office,  deprived 
themselves  of  the  power  of  vindicating  their  opinions  strongly.  Thus 
the  Premier  might  have  expected  the  support  of  his  old  partisans, 
though  grudgingly  given,  and  the  full  approbation  of  the  Whigs  and 
free-trade  Liberals  upon  the  point  on  which  his  mind  was  fixed. 
But  the  session,  which  promised  to  be  so  peaceful,  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  tumultuous  and  eventful  on  record.  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
Peel  returns  to  *  ^^^  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  eighteen  years  in  Parliament 
office.  Dec.  20.  without  making  an  important  speech,  but  who  was 
gifted  with  much  courage  and  with  considerable  ability,  especially 
for  figures  (an  ability  probably  increased  by  his  large  dealings  on  the 
turf),''appeared  suddenly  as  the  leader  of  a  new  party,  the  protec- 
tionists. At  his  elbow  was  Disraeli,  who  now  found  that  opportunity 
for  which  he  had  long  waited  of  taking  a  prominent  part  in  Parlia- 
mentary warfare.  He  was  too  much  of  an  adventurer  to  be  recognised 
by  the  important  country  gentlemen  as  their  chief.  But  while  the 
noble  birth,  good  presence,  and  high  courage  of  Bentinck  made  him 
admirable  as  a  leader  of  an  aristocratic  Opposition,  the  fire,  the  venom, 
and  the  acute  Parliamentary  tactics  were  supplied  by  his  less  distin- 
guished henchman. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  indicated  the  introduction  of  further 
n«.«'.  ««••«*.    removal  of  protective   duties,  words  which  were  well 

queen  ■  speeca.  i  ■%      i>     -t       r%  t  cs' 

Jan.  22, 1846.  understood  to  mean  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  feu: 
Robert  Peel  in  fact  intended  to  eflFect  their  repeal  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  free-trade,  avoiding 
the  appearance   of  a  direct  assault  upon  the  agricultural  interest. 


The  allusions  in  the  speech  were  interpreted  by  the  mover  of  the 
Address,  and  still  further  by  the  Prime  Minister,  while  explaining 
his  conduct  in  the  late  crisis.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  followed 
his  example,  and  explained  the  part  he  had  himself  played.  A  bitter 
speech  of  Disraeli,  reviewing  the  conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
likening  it  in  its  treachery  to  that  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  who,  when 
sent  out  with  a  fleet  against  Mehemet  Ali,  liad  joined  him  with  all 
his  ships— showed  the  temper  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct  had 
roused  in  his  former  friends,  and  fitly  began  the  struggle  which  was 
to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  session.  The  Address  was,  how- 
ever, carried  in  both  Houses  without  a  division. 

The  ground  was  thus  left  clear  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  explain  at 
length,  on  the  27th  of  January,  the  financial  measures  p^^j,,  ft^^ncj^ 
which  he  contemplated.  He  rested  his  action,  firstly,  on  propotait. 
the  abstract  principle  that  protective  duties  are  in  themselves  injurious, 
and  can  be  defended  only  on  some  special  ground  of  national  interest 
or  individual  justice  ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  actual  experience  of  the 
last  three  years.  During  that  time  he  had  largely  modified  the  tarifi", 
and  remitted  nearly  all  duties  upon  raw  materials.  The  remission 
had  been  successful ;  there  had  been  an  increase  in  production  and  in 
the  revenue,  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  more  comfort  and  peace 
among  the  people.  In  this  course  he  meant  to  continue.  On  the 
remaining  raw  materials,  which  were  only  two,  tallow  and  timber, 
he  intended  to  make  a  considerable  reduction,  and  to  extend  the 
same  principle  to  manufactured  goods  and  to  corn.  All  duties  on 
the  coarser  articles  of  wool,  linen,  and  cotton  manufacture  were  to 
be  withdrawn,  those  on  finer  quality  reduced,  and  on  silk  (the 
fiivourite  subject  of  the  illicit  traffic  of  the  smuggler)  the  duty  was  to 
be  reduced  from  30  to  15  per  cent.  A  large  number  of  other  articles 
were  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  process.  The  exhortation  which 
the  Prime  Minister  addressed  to  the  manufacturers  to  throw  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  these  changes,  though  they  might  seem  to  affect 
their  interests,  was,  no  doubt,  rather  illusory  ;  they  were  chiefly  free- 
traders, and  not  likely  to  oppose  measures  carrying  with  them  the 
removal  of  the  Corn  Laws.     It  was  in  this  that  the   ^ 

•  /•      1  1  Proposed 

importance  of  the   change  really  lay.     Determined  to   Repeal  of  the 
repeal  those  laws,  the  Prime  Minister  did  not,  however,    *^**"  ^^ 
think  it  advisable  to  do  so  at  once.     He  proposed  that  in  February 
1849,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  should  -  be  admitted  at  a  merely 
nominal  duty,  and  that  during  the  interval  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  sliding-scale,  falling  from  10s.  when  wheat  was  under 
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488.  a  quarter  to  an  invariable  duty  of  4s.  when  the  price  reached 
54s.  He  attempted  to  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  the  proposition  by 
the  removal  of  certain  burdens  upon  land.  A  change  in  the  law  of 
settlement,  to  prevent  the  manufiicturing  districts  from  sending  back 
paupers  to  the  place  of  their  settlement  in  times  of  manufacturing 
depression,  a  concentration  of  parishes  for  the  management  of  high- 
ways, and  certain  facilities  for  borrowing  from  the  Government  for 
agricultural  improvements,  were  the  advantages  offered.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  maintenance  of  prisoners,  the  expense  of  prosecutions,  and 
the  payment  of  workhouse  schoolmasters  were  to  be  transferred  from 
the  counties  to  the  State.  The  amount  of  money  relief  was  calculated 
at  about  ;£250,000.  In  Ireland,  the  expenses  of  the  constabulary, 
which  were  about  ;£180,000,  were  in  like  manner  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Treasury.  His  suggestions  in  fact  showed  that,  alarmed  at  the 
Irish  famine,  and  construing  the  late  disturbances  in  England  in  the 
light  thrown  on  them  by  that  famine,  he  had  become  completely 
converted  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  free-trade,  that  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  should  take  precedence  of  those   of  the 

producer. 
By  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons,   every  Bill 
affecting  the  trade  or  religion  of  the  country  has  to  be 
riS of  7^    founded  on  a  preliminary  resolution  of  the  whole  House 
protectioniits.     -^^  Committee.    Very  abundant  scope  was  therefore  given 
for  prolonged  opposition  to  the  Government  measures.    On  the  motion 
that  the  House  should  go  into  Committee  on  the  resolutions,  the  battle 
began.     Mr.  Miles,  assuming  for  the  time  the  leadership  of  the  pro- 
tectionists, moved  the  postponement  of  the  Committee  to  that  day 
six  months.    The  protectionists  had  had  time  to  organise  themselves, 
taking  as  their  centre  a  society  which  had  been  founded  in  opposition 
to  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.      The  real  leaders  w^ere  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  Disraeli ;  and  such  life  had  they  infused  into  a  party 
which  had  suffered  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  deserted  by  those 
to  whom  it  had  hitherto  looked  for  guidance,  that  the  debate  was 
kept  up  for  twelve  days,  during  which  103  members  spoke  ;  and, 
though  the  Government  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Opposition,  in  addition  to  such  Conservatives  as  had  followed  Peel, 
the  amendment  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of  97.     Between  the 
6th  and  the  20th  of  March  the  separate  resolutions  on  which  the 
Government  Bills  were  to  be  founded  were  introduced.     They  were  all 
bitterly  opposed  by  Lord  George  Bentinck.    As  in  turn  stockings,  silk, 
hops,  timber,  came  before  the  House,  he  steadily  fought  the  battle  of 


the  protectionists.  The  resolutions  were,  however,  ultimately  passed, 
and  on  the  23d  of  March  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  second  reading 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  moved.  Again  o'<Ji«co™ 
there  was  a  great  struggle.  Again  the  attacks  upon  the  Marcii  vt. 
Prime  Minister  were  of  a  very  virulent  kind ;  but"  again,  though 
with  a  somewhat  decreased  majority,  the  Government  was  victorious. 
This  was  on  the  27th  of  March. 

But  meanwhile  an  event  was  happening  which  was  destined  to 
throw  the  successful  progress  of  Government  into  con- 
fusion, and  ultimately  to  lead  to  its  removal  from  office,  bui  carri^l^ 
The  famine  in  Ireland  and  the  misery  which  accom-  *^«^<'"^- 
panied  it  had  almost  inevitably  produced  an  increase  of  crime,  and 
while  busied  in  the  Lower  House  with  the  financial  measures  which 
they  perhaps  unwisely  regarded  as  likely  to  remove  the  pressure  of 
famine,  the  Ministers  had  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  in  the 
Upper  House  a  stringent  measure  of  coercion.  Lord  St.  Germans, 
in  introducing  the  Bill,  had  gone  through  the  statistics  of  crime  in 
Ireland.  He  had  shown  that  what  might  be  called  exceptional 
crimes,  including  murders,  violent  assfiults,  firing  into  houses, 
threatening  letters,  and  administering  secret  oaths,  had  risen  during 
the  last  year  from  1495  to  3462.  They  had  been  chiefly  directed 
against  men  of  comparatively  low  social  standing,  small  farmers,  ten- 
ants, and  labourers,  and  as  the  Government  connected  them  with  the 
existence  of  secret  societies,  and  as  they  had  been  chiefly  committed 
in  the  night-time,  the  most  important  enactment  of  the  Bill  (which 
subsequently  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Curfew  Act)  was  that  which 
conferred  on  the  executive  Government  the  power  in  proclaimed 
districts  of  forbidding  persons  to  be  out  of  their  dwellings  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.  The  right  of  proclaiming  a  district  as  a  disturbed 
district  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  might 
station  additional  constabulary  there,  the  whole  expense  of  which 
was  to  be  borne  by  the  district.  The  disorders  in  Ireland  were  so 
terrible  and  so  obvious,  that  Whigs  and  Conservatives  in  the  Upper 
House  combined  in  approbation  of  the  Bill,  and  it  was  passed  without 
diflficulty. 

Although  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  well  aware  that  the  Irish  in  the 
Lower  House  were  prepared  to  offer  prolonged  opposition 
to  the  Bill,  he  believed — misled  by  its  reception  in  the   it'i^the**"** 
Upper  House— that  the  support  of  Whigs  and  Conserva-   ^"™«"- 
tives  combiiied  would  be  given  to  him,  and  that  he  would  find  it  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to   pass  the   Bill  recommended   in   the 
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Queen's  Speech  and  already  somewhat  unduly  delayed.  Immediately 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  had  been  accepted  he  there- 
fore, through  Sir  James  Graham,  introduced  the  Coercion  Bill  Ho 
expected,  no  doubt,  to  have  been  able  to  get  it  through  the  House,  in 
some  of  its  more  important  stages  at  all  events,  before  the  Easter 
recess,  and,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  great  importance,  was  willing  to 
po8tiK)ne  the  completion  of  the  Corn  Bill,  of  which  he  now  felt  toler- 
ably sure,  for  the  short  time  which  might  be  necessary.  It  was  a 
fatal  miscalculation.  He  was  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  having 
but  a  very  small  body  of  personal  followers,  and  of  being  able  to 
secure  majorities  only  by  the  support  of  the  various  sections  of  his 
opponents,  and  this  support  could  only  be  secured  u^wn  conditions. 
The  protectionists  were  willing  and  eager  to  vote  for  the  Coercion  Act, 
if  it  was  given  precedence  to  everything  else,  and  was  hurried  forward 
as  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency.  The  Whigs  and  free-traders  were 
upon  the  same  terms  willing  to  vote  for  the  Corn  Bill,  but  were 
determined  to  oppose  the  Coercion  Act  unless  their  favourite  measure 
Deadlock  "^^^  uUowcd  to  be  at  once  completed.     It  was  out  of  the 

caused  by  the  power  of  the  Government,  when  once  the  Coercion  Act 
JJSST'  ^"'  had  been  introduced,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  either  one 
together.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  other.     It  only  let  free  the  flood  of  Irish  elo- 

quence, and  gave  room  for  that  policy  of  obstruction  which  had  already 
been  conceived.  Rapidity  was  out  of  the  question  ;  for  while  Bentinck 
and  his  followers  clamoured  for  the  postponement  of  the  Corn  Bill, 
the  Whigs  in  order  to  secure  its  precedence  supported  the  obstruction 
of  the  Irish  by  every  means  in  their  power.  The  Easter  recess 
arrived,  and  the  Coercion  Bill  had  not  yet  passed  its  first  reading. 
Nay,  more,  a  whole  week  after  the  recess  went  by  without  either  Bill 
being  advanced  a  step.  Nor  was  it  till  the  1st  of  May  (or  rather  at 
two  o'clock  on  the  2d)  that  the  division  on  the  first  reading  of  the 
Third  Reading  Cocrcion  Bill  took  place,  and  the  Government  carried  it 
of  the  Corn  )^y  ^  n^ajority  of  274  against  125.  This  however  broke 
May  16.  up  the  deadlock.    The  Corn  Bill  again  came  forward  for 

discussion,  and  finally,  after  another  long  and  very  hot  debate,  late 
at  night  on  the  15th  of  May,  the   third  reading  was  carried  by  a 

majority  of  98. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  House  of  Lords,  from  whom  much  opposi- 
tion had  been  expected,  consented  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  considerable  majority. 
This  rendered  the  final  success  of  the  measure  certain  ;  the  protec- 
tionists could  no  longer  hope  to  resist  it.    As  Disraeli  himself  writes  : 


"Vengeance  therefore  had  succeeded  in  most  breasts  to  the  more 
sanguine  sentiment ;  the  field  was  lost ;  but  at  any  rate  ^^^^^ 
there  should  be  retribution  upon  those  who  had  betrayed   of  the 
it."    By  hook  or  by  crook  some  means  were  to  be  found 
to  drive  from  office  the  great  Minister  who  had  offended  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  who  had  ventured  to  risk  his  whole  political  life  in 
acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.      He  had  been 
guilty  of  the  high  crime  of  possessing  a  mind  capable  of  growth  and 
of  learning  the  lessons  of  experience.     With  want  of  foresight,  and 
of  that  power  of  leading  opinion  which  is  the  note  of  the  highest 
statesmanship,  he  may  justly  be  charged.      Of  the  credit  of  self- 
denying  patriotism,  in  the  honest  declaration  of  a  changed  opinion, 
though  it  led  to  his  own  ruin,  he  can  scarcely  be  deprived.     The 
means  of  carrying  out  the  contemplated  vengeance  were  not  at  first 
obvious.     In  order  to  effect  it  some  point  of  union  between  the  Pro- 
tectionists and  the  Whigs  had  to  be  found.     There  seemed  much 
possibility  of  the  two  parties  uniting  in  supporting  a  fixed  duty  on 
corn  which  several  of  the  Whig  leaders  still  preferred  to  free-trade, 
but  Lord  John  Russell  felt  himself  compromised  by  his  Edinburgh 
letter  in  which  he  had  declared  his  change  of  opinion,  and  which  he 
thought  precluded  him  from  falling  back  ujwn  the  old  Whig  nostrum. 
It  was  possible  that  when  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  sugar 
•luties  came  on,  a  combined  attack  on  differential  duties  in  favour  of 
free-grown  sugar  might  have  been  made.     But  Bentinck  consistently 
declared  that  he  could  not  consent  to  give  up  his  support  of  British 
capital,  however  invested.     There  remained  the  Coercion  Bill.     But 
as  both  Russell  and  Bentinck  had  supported  the  first  They  join  the 
reading  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  used  as  a  J;^^*J\he 
means  of  ejecting  the  Ministry.     Russell,  eager  for  party    coercion  biu. 
success,  and  not  without  a  reasonable  feeling  that  the  newly  converted 
free-traders  were  robbing  the  Liberal  party  of  its,  natural  rewards, 
found  a  way  out  of  his  difficulty  in  the  remarks  he  had  made  when 
supporting  the  Bill.     He  had  then  said  there  was  much  he  disapproved 
of  in  it,  and  he  could  now,  as  he  thought,  without  inconsistency  vote 
against  it  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  healing  political  measures. 
Bentinck  was  driven  to  a  more  doubtful  shift.     He  had  declared  that 
he  voted  for  it  on  account  of  its  extreme  urgency,  and  had  supported 
the  Government  on  the  belief  that  they  intended  to  press  it  quickly 
through  the  House  ;  in  other  words,  as  long  as  it  could  be  used  to 
postpone  the  passing  of  the  Com  Bill.    But  several  weeks  had  now 
passed  over ;  the  Corn  Bill  had  been  carried,  the  Whitsun  holiday's 
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had  inter v.med,  and  nothing  had  been  done  to  forward  it.  He  there- 
fore thought  himself  justified  in  declaring  that  the  Government  had 
either  ceased  to  consider  it  urgent,  or  had  basely  neglected  their 
chief  duty  of  keeping  order.  It  was  to  a  House  almost  entirely 
hostile  that  the  Coercion  Bill  was  presented  for  a  second 
Sr*own°oS!'  reading  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  fate  was  a  foregone 
June  28.  couclusion  ;  it  was  debated  warmly  and  at  great  length, 

but  an  amendment  moved  by  Sir  W.  Somerville  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months  was  upon  a  division  carried 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-three  on  the  25th  of  June. 

The  resignation  of  the  Ministry  was  a  necessary  consequence. 
Having  fulfilled  his  great  object,  it  was  probably  not 
rae  Minutry  ^.^j^^^^  ^  considerable  sense  of  relief  that  Sir  Robert 
June  29, 1846.  p^^j^  ^jj^  j^^d  sufi'ered  much  from  the  breach  of  party 
ties,  and  the  violent  assaults  at  the  hands  of  his  former  friends  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  threw  up  the  reins  of  Government.  His 
resignation  was  not  inglorious.  On  the  very  day  of  his  defeat  the 
third  reading  of  the  Corn  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on  the 
day  on  which  he  had  to  announce  the  dissolution  of  the  Government, 
news  arrived  that  the  quarrel  with  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
Oregon  had  ended  in  the  acceptation  of  the  English  proposals  with- 
out the  alteration  of  a  word. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  come  into  ofiice  as  a  financier.  His  success 
peeri  financial  had  cousisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  financial  afiiiirs  of 
Bucceu.  the  country  ;  his  fall  had  followed  upon  the  complete 

exposition  of  his  most  mature  financial  views.  The  history  of  his 
Ministry  had  of  necessity  been  chiefly  a  financial  history,  or  where 
not  strictly  financial  had  been  engaged  upon  those  social  and 
economic  events  which  are  closely  connected  with  finance.  The 
extent  to  which  commercial  enterprise  had  been  restored  is  illustrated 
by  the  furious  speculation  in  1845  which  is  known  as  the  Railway 
The  Railway  Mania.  The  introduction  of  railways  afforded  a  new 
**»»^-  opening  for  the  investment  of  capital ;  the  success  which 

appeared  likely  to  attend  them  gave  birth  to  a  wild  outburst  of 
speculation.  Unpaid-up  stocks  and  shares  in  railways,  not  only 
unbuilt  but  not  yet  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  freely  changed 
hands,  and  were  purchased  largely  upon  account  by  men  without 
means,  to  be  sold  again  upon  the  first  turn  of  the  market.  Paper 
fortunes  were  rapidly  amassed,  to  be  afterwards  as  rapidly  lost  when 
the  hoUowness  of  the  schemes  on  which  they  rested  was  discovered. 
In  these  speculations  many  indiscreet  but  hoim.  Jiile  purchasers  were 


necessarily  involved,  and  the  loss  and  distress  were  considerable. 
The  number  of  schemes,  even  of  a  genuine  character,  was  very  large  ; 
and  the  scene  at  the  Railway  Board  on  the  last  day  of  receiving  plans 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament  calls  to  mind  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  South  Sea  Bubble.  Before  twelve  o'clock  the  hall  was  choked 
with  eager  claimants  for  attention,  each  with  his  plan  and  specifica- 
tion. The  crush  was  somewhat  allayed  by  the  information  that  all 
schemes  brought  before  midnight  should  be  duly  attended  to.  But 
even  after  that  hour  projectors  arrived  in  hot  haste,  flung   „        ^  ^ 

^     ''  »  o     Scene  at  the 

their  plans  into  the  house,  only  to  have  them  thrown  Board  or  Trade, 
back  again  into  the  street.  As  it  was,  nearly  800  *^'>^- ^o.  "«• 
schemes  were  duly  registered.  It  is  calculated  that,  besides  the 
deposit  paid,  the  liabilities  of  railways  on  their  borrowed  capital,  on 
expenses  already  incurred,  and  on  the  expenses  calculated  in  the 
new  plans,  amounted  to  little  short  of  ^£600,000,000.  To  make  the 
projects  as  genuine  as  possible  it  had  been  deteniiined  that  a  con- 
siderable deposit  should  be  lodged  with  the  Accountant-General,  and 
so  large  was  the  amount  required,  that  very  serious  fear,  fortunately 
groundless,  was  entertained  among  commercial  men  that  a  money 
crisis  would  occur  on  the  withdrawal,  even  for  the  few  days,  of  so 
much  of  the  currency. 

But  although  in  its  main  lines  financial,  the  five  years  during 
which  Peel  had  held  office  had  brought  with  them  the 
usual  crop  of  foreign  difficulties.    An  empire  so  wide-     *"  *° 
spread  as  England,  and  touching  foreign  nations  on  so  many  points, 
can  scarcely  be    free    from  suoh  complications.      In  India,   with 
America  and  with  France  our  interests  had  been  seriously  involved. 

The  events  following  immediately  upon  the  Afghan  war,  and  the 
success  of  Lord  Ellenborough  against  Sindh  have  already   DiiBcuity  in 
been  narrated.     The  conduct  of  the  Governor-General,   ^<*^- 
though  approved   by   the   ^linistry   and  lauded   by  the   Duke   of 
Wellington,  was  distasteful  to  the  Directors  of  the  Company.     The 
mixed  character  of  the  Government  of  India  was  well  suited  to  pro- 
duce  such  a   result.     The  wars  in   which   the   country  had  been 
involved,  and  the   ostentatious   conduct  of  the  Governor-General, 
emphasised  by  the  unwise  proclamations  which  had  closed  the  Afghan 
war,  had  so  displeased  the  Directors  that  they  made  an 
almost  unexampled  use  of  the  power  vested  in  them,  and   EUenborough. 
recalled    Lord    Ellenborough   without    producing    any   ^^^^^*^ 
definite  charges  against  him.     Their  legal  right  was  so  clear  that  the 
Government,  in  spite  of  its  strong  disapprobation,  could  not  avoid 
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mtifying  their  action.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  a  soldier  of  some 
celebrity,  and  a  member  of  the  Government,  went  out  to  take  his 
place.  Lord  Ellenborough  may  have  been  to  blame  in  the  warlike 
character  of  his  Government,  but  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  found  himself 
soon  compelled  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

The  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  faithful  friend  of  the  English, 
The  Sikh  w«  had  left  his  dominions  in  a  state  of  much  confusion, 
1846.  *     which  was  still  further  increased  after  the  death  of 

his  successor,  Shere  Singh,  and  became  so  threatening  that  pre- 
cautionary measures  on  the  British  frontier  were  necessary       At 
the  end  of  1845  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  boy,  Duleep  Smgh, 
under  the  care  of  the  Ranee  or  Queen-mother.     But  he  ruled  in 
constant  terror  of  a  mutinous  army  and  its  restless  and  powerful 
commanders.    Either,  as  was  alleged,  under  the  pressure  of  the  army, 
or  for  the  politic  purpose  of  giving  it  employment,  the  Sikh  Govern- 
ment made  preparations  to  invade  the  British  territory.     Though 
repeated  demands  for  explanations  remained  unanswered,  Hardinge, 
anxious  to  avoid  war  and  eager  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
Sikh  Government,  did  not  immediately  march  troops  to  the  frontier, 
but  repaired  thither  himself,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
certain  protected  States  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sutlej.     He 
was  unwilling  to  believe  that  an  invasion  would  really  take  place 
and  thought  that  the  advanced  posts  of  Ferozepore  and  Loodiana  could 
hold  out  against  any  sudden  assault.     It  was  not  till  the  Sikh  troops 
had  actually  crossed  the  river  with  their  artillery  that  the  English 
forces  were  summoned  from  Umballah  and  from  Loodiana.    The  Sikh 
army,  under  Tej    Singh,  having  crossed  the  Sutlej  and  invested 
Ferozepore,  advanced  to  the  villages  of  Ferozeshah  and  Moodkee.    It 
was  here  that,  after  a  rapid  march,  the  troops  under 
M^el  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Commander-in-Chief,  first  came  upon 

Dec.  18. 1845.  ^^  enemy.  The  Sikh  army  was  entirely  routed,  with  the 
loss  of  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon.  Three  days  later,  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
having  effected  a  junction  with  the  garrison  of  Ferozepore,  under 
Sir  John  Littler,  advanced  against  the  fortified  camp  of  the  enemy 
at  Ferozeshah.  Again,  after  very  heavy  fighting,  victory  declared 
for  the  English.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  estimated  the  British  forces  at 
16  700  men,  and  69  guns,  the  Sikhs  numbered  between  48,000  and 
60!000  men,  and  108  heavy  pieces  of  camion.  The  ^foj^f /^^^^^ 
not  won  without  considerable  loss.  Sir  Robert  Sale  of  JeUalabad 
and  Major  Broadfoot,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  political 
acrents  of  the  North-West,  were  among  the  killed.    These  two  victories 
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necessitated  the  retreat  of  the  Sikh  army,  which  repassed  the  river. 
The  Governor-General  had,  during  these  operations,   put  himself 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  and  shared  with  him  the 
honour  of  the  victories.      But  the  campaign  was  not  yet  over.     The 
Sikhs  did  not  yet  abandon  their  design,  and,  finding  themselves 
pressed  for  provisions,  passed  a  large  body  of  troops  across  the  river, 
and  moved  towards  Loodiana.    To  support  the  little  garrison  under 
Brigadier   Godby,   Sir    Harry   Smith    was    despatched.      By  able 
manoeuvring    he   succeeded    in   effecting  his    communication  with 
Loodiana,  and  on  the  28th  of  January  moved  forward   j^^,  ^f 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  had  drawn  up  along  auw*i. 
a  ridge  near  the  village  of  Aliwal.     The  victory  was 
complete  ;  52  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
making    a    total  of    143  since    the  beginning  of    the    campaign. 
The  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy,  except  that 
they  held  a  strongly  fortified  camp  at  Sobraon,  covering  a  bridge 
across  the  river.     It  was  determined  to  carry  this  by  storm,  and, 
Smith  having  rejoined   the   Commander-in-Chief  on   the   10th  of 
February,  the  attack  upon  the  formidable  position  began.    The  Sikhs, 
who  were  very  strong  in  artillery,  oflfered  a  desperate  resistance  ;  but 
at  length  the  English,  pressing  them  on  every  side,  drove  them  in 
masses  on  to  their  bridge  and  into  the  river,  which  had  suddenly  risen 
seven  inches  behind  them.      The  slaughter  upon  the  «  ^    . 
bridge,  and  in  the  flooded  fords,  was  terrible,  and  the   sobraoa. 
victory  again  complete.     The  course  of  the  English  arms   ^**'"  ^®'  ^***' 
had  indeed  been  strikingly  glorious,  and  closed  with  a  battle  which 
the  Governor-General  described  "  as  an  exploit  one  of  the  most  daring 
ever  achieved,  by  which  in  open  day  a  triple  line  of  breastworks, 
flanked  by  formidable  redoubts,  bristling  with  artillery,  manned  by 
thirty-two  regular  regiments  of  infantry,  was  assaulted  and  carried." 
On  the  very  evening  of  the  day  of  battle  the  passage  of  the  army 
began,  and  by  the  24th  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  within  thirty- 
two  miles  of  Lahore.    There  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Sikh  Government,  and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace. 
He  required  the  surrender  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Beas  rivers,  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity,  the  disbanding 
of  the  Sikh  army,  and  its  restoration  to  the  same  form  and  numbers 
as  during  the  reign  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  surrender  of  all  guns  which 
had  been  used  against  us,  and  the  entire  control  of  both  banks  of  th3 
Sutlej  river.    The  young  Maharajah  was  replaced  on  the  throne  under 
the  regency  of  his  mother.     Some  English  troops  were  left  in  the 
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country,  and  an  English  Resident  appointed ;  but  it  was  distinctly 
stated  that  the  internal  government  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
Sikhs  themselves.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  determined  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  saving  the  nation  from  military  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  if 
the  opportunity  was  lost  the  Government  of  India  would  have  to 
make  other  aiTangements.  The  Queen  Regent  was  unwise  in  the 
choice  of  a  Minister.  She  selected  Lai  Singh,  her  paramour.  Selfish 
and  vicious,  he  was  quite  unable  to  carry  out  the  required  reforms, 
which  implied  the  disbanding  of  much  of  the  old  army,  and  the 
resumption  of  many  grants  which  had  been  made  to  prominent  and 
anarchical  chiefs.  The  English  felt  that  they  were  upholding  by 
their  arms  a  thoroughly  bad  governor.  Sufficient  cause  for  removing 
him  was  before  long  found.  Cashmere,  one  of  the  outlying  provinces 
of  the  Sikh  empire,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  English  to  cover 
war  expenses,  had  been  by  them  given  or  sold  to  Golab  Singh,  who 
in  the  late  disturbances  had  consistently  urged  the  maintenance  of 
the  English  Alliance.  But  the  chief  in  actual  occupation  as  Governor 
for  the  Sikh  Government  refused  to  carry  out  this  arrangement.  It 
was  proved  that  in  so  refusing  he  was  acting  at  the  instigation  of  Lai 
Singh.  So  clear  a  proof  of  the  duplicity  of  this  Minister  necessitated 
his  removal  and  the  appointment  of  an  English  Resident,  with  a 
sufficient  staff  of  subordinates,  to  whom  the  widest  powers  of  super- 
vision and  administration  were  intrusted.  The  officer  selected  for 
this  responsible  place  was  Henry  Lawrence,  who  at  once  set  to  work 
to  introduce  reforms  into  every  branch  of  the  government,  ably  sup- 
ported by  a  little  band  of  officials  most  of  whom  became  subsequently 
well  known  in  Indian  history.  For  some  years  all  seemed  to  promise 
well,  and  it  was  in  the  belief  that,  though  his  first  attempt  at  intro- 
ducing self-government  had  failed,  he  had  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
British  rule  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  Punjab, 
that  Lord  Hardinge  withdrew  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy. 
The  Ashburton  Treaty  in  1842  had  settled  the  questions  as  to  the 
frontier  on  the  north-east  of  the  United  States  satisfac- 
tbe  c»JdiLi  torily,  and  although  there  were  not  wanting  some  who 
Frontier.  considered  that  the  English  Government   had   carried 

their  conciliatory  temper  somewhat  too  far,  the  nation  as  a  whole  was 
pleased  at  the  peaceful  solution.  But  there  was  still  a  district  in  the 
extreme  west  where  the  frontier  between  the  two  countries  was  quite 
indefinite.  The  rapid  development  of  the  States  rendered  it  necessary 
that  some  fixed  line  should  be  drawn  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains 
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as  well  as  to  the  foot  of  them.     Thus  far  the  fourteenth  parallel  had 
been  accepted  by  both  parties  as  a  satisfactory  frontier  in  1818.     The 
country  beyond,  known  as  Oregon,  was  not  at  that  time  sufficiently 
in  the  occupation  of  either  country  to  be  included  in  the  arrangement, 
and  a  convention  was  made  securing  the  right  of  joint  occupation  to 
both  English  and  American  citizens.     In  1827,  when  the  question 
again  arose,  sucli  difficulties  were  found  to  exist  in  the  way  of  a  final 
settlement,  that  it  was  thought  better  to  continue  the  existing  con- 
vention by  a  treaty  terminable  at  a  year's  notice  given  by  either  of 
the  governments  concerned.    As  population  increased  and  the  terri- 
tory became  of  more  importance,  such  an   indefinite  arrangement 
became  undesirable,  and  the  attention  of  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been 
directed,  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  to  the 
settlement  of  this  furtlier  question.    With  a  people  so  self- asserting  as 
the  Americans,  and  upon  a  point  so  beset  with  conflicting  rights,  it 
was  not  easy  to  deal.     But  the  President,  Mr.  Tyler,  had  "shown 
himself  disposed  to  act  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  there  had  appeared, 
in  1845,  as  Lord  Aberdeen  declared  in  tlie  House,  a  fair  hope  of 
avoiding  war,  and  of  closing  the  question  by  amicable  compromise. 
But  in  that  year  a  new  President,  Mr.  Polk,  came  into  office,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Democrats,  and  bound  to  show  his  sympathy  with 
the  somewhat  encroaching  and  self-asserting  character  of 
the  great  party  which  had  elected  him.     Within  a  fort-    wSf'L^l^. 
night  of  the  encouraging  declaration  of  Aberdeen,  the   """ 
inaugural  address  of  the  President  was  issued,  containing  an  uncom- 
promising assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole 
of  the  disputed  territory.     The  warlike  tone  of  this  address,  and  of 
the  expressions  of  public  opinion  which  followed  it,  roused  a  corre- 
sponding feeling  in  England,  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  enthusiastic 
cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  House  that  Peel  explained  that  since  the 
accession  of  the  new  President,  nothing  having  been  heard  of  the 
negotiation  which  he  was  now  inclined  to  regard  as  hopeless.  Govern- 
ment was  resolved  and  prepared,  aft«r  exhausting  all  efforts  for  peace, 
to  maintain  its  rights.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  prospect  of  war 
with  America  had  much  to  do  with  the  more  conciliatory  attitude 
towards  Ireland  adopted  at  this  time  by  the  Prime  Minister.     He 
felt  how  great  a  source  of  weakness  Ireland  would  prove  if  dissatisfied 
and  upon  the  verge  of  rebellion.     There  was  for  the  moment  real 
danger  of  a  war.     But  in  spite  of  frequent  heart-burnings,  there  is 
^ways  at  the  bottom  the  strongest  disinclination  both  in  America  and 
England  to  press  matters  to  extremity.    It  is  felt  that  a  war  between 
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nations  so  closely  allied  in  orif^in,  in  language,  and  in  manners,  would 
of  necessity  have  much  of  the  character  and  involve  many  of  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Although  the  language  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  House  of  representatives  continued  to  be  angry  and 
vehement,  a  cooler  temper  showed  itself  in  the  Senate,  and,  after 
much  discussion,  resolutions  were  arrived  at  and  passed,  which  ap- 
peared to  open  the  door  to  fresh  negotiation.  Aberdeen  at  once 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  before  Peel's  ministry  was  driven  from 
Peaoeftxi  office  he  was  enabled  to  announce  that  a  successful  com- 

•ettiement  of      promisc  had  bccu  arrived  at.     The  point  at  issue  had 

the  Frontier.  '■  riiji-'ii. 

July  1846.  been  the  possession  of  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  mlets 

and  islands  immediately  opposite  to  it.  The  continuation  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  would  have  deprived  us  of  these  districts,  which,  by 
every  claim  which  can  be  raised  to  newly  settled  country  were  legiti- 
mately ours.  The  Americans,  not  uninfluenced  perhaps  by  the  evi- 
dent approach  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  consented  at  length  to  accept 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  frontier  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island.  The 
boundary  then  followed  that  channel  down  to  the  Pacific.  At  the 
same  time  the  navigation  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river, 
and  of  the  river  itself  from  its  bifurcation  to  the  sea,  was  made  equally 
free  to  the  citizens  of  both  countries.  The  jjatience  of  the  English 
Government,  its  firmness  when  negotiations  were  broken  off,  its  readi- 
ness to  renew  them  upon  the  first  opportunity,  deserved  the  marked 
success  it  had  secured. 

From  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  a  close  friendship  with  France 
Difficulty  with  ^^^  l>een  regarded  as  the  necessary  policy  of  England. 
France.  The  establishment  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  had  at  the 

time  largely  influenced  the  course  of  English  politics,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  two  constitutional  countries  of  the  west  formed  the 
natural  counter- weight  to  the  great  absolute  empires  on  the  east  of 
Europe.  Louis  Philippe  shared  in  this  view,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
thoroughly  accepted  by  the  French  nation.  The  King,  a  man  of  astute 
mind,  who,  though  his  rule  followed  constitutional  forms,  was  strongly 
disposed  to  rule  as  well  as  to  reign,  found  it  difficult  to  pursue  a 
straightforward  course.  Though  succeeding  when  the  critical  time 
arrived  in  maintaining  the  English  alliance,  he  was  on  several  occa- 
sions obliged  to  countenance  ministers  whose  views  were  of  a  far  less 
friendly  character.  As  early  as  the  year  1835  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  found  that  the  entente  cordiale  existed  more  in  words  than 
in  reality  ;  and  in  the  East,  so  opposed  had  been  the  interests  of  the 
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two  countries,  that  it  was  only  under  the  pressure  of  the  treaty  of 
July  1840,  into  which  the  great  Powers  had  entered  without  the  co- 
operation of  France,  that  the  French  Government  had  unwillingly 
accepted  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question.  In  all  probability 
it  was  the  influence  of  the  King  himself  which  had  alone  prevented 
open  hostility.  The  Guizot-Soult  ministry,  which  had  succeeded  to 
tlie  more  warlike  ministry  of  Thiers,  though  avowedly  established  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  alliance,-  was  strongly  infected  with 
the  desire  then  prevalent  in  the  country  to  act  an  independent  part, 
and  win  back  for  France  a  preponderance  in  European  politics. 

While  Palmerston  was  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs  there  was 
little  chance  that  the  estrangement  between   the  two   „  ,„  ,  „ 

n  1  Hoitile  feelingi 

Courts  would  be  allayed.    He  was  without  fear,  and  did   aggravated  by 
not  hide  his  fearlessness.    He  had  been  the  author  of  the   ^*^*"^'^ 
treaty  of  July,  which  had  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  pride  of  the 
French.    He  mistrusted  the  genuineness  of  the  French  professions  of 
friendship.    He  disliked  Guizot,  and  was  the  uncompromising  adher- 
ent of  what  he  considered  English  interests. 

The  accession  of  the  Conservatives,  though  the  objects  of  national 
policy  were  not  avowedly  changed,  introduced  a  change  in  conduct  ; 
so  much  so  that  both  publicly  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  private 
letters,  Palmerston  thought  himself  justified  in  charging  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  English  interests  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  friendly  foreign  Ministers  in  power.  He  instanced  the 
acquiescence,  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government,  with  the  French 
acceptance  of  the  protectorate  of  Tahiti.  It  had  been  twice  ofi'ered 
to  England  and  twice  refused,  but  with  the  assurance  that  Queen 
Pomare  might  rely  on  English  assistance  against  the  interference  of 
any  other  Power.  None  the  less  England  had  looked  on  Ciilmly  when 
Pomare  was  compelled,  under  severe  pressure,  to  place  her  dominions 
under  the  French  protectorate.  But  if  the  Conservative  Government 
was  at  any  time  open  to  this  charge,  events  took  place  com«ion  with 
in  the  island  in  1844  which  drove  it  to  a  firm  and  sue-   ^^°*=*  ^ 

Tahiti. 

cessful  assertion  of  the  power  of  England.  Smarting  March  1844. 
under  French  encroachment,  Pomare  had  ventured  upon  some  acts  of 
independence,  trivial  enough  in  themselves,  but  which  the  French 
attributed  to  the  interference  of  the  English  Consul,  Mr.  Pritchard. 
A  French  ship  of  war  appeared  before  the  island.  In  spite  of  his 
consular  immunities  Mr.  Pritchard  was  arrested,  and  the  admiral  pro- 
ceeded to  annex  the  island.  This  was  more  than  the  English  Govem- 
iiient  could  put  up  with.     It  demanded  and  obtained  a  disavowal  on 
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the  part  of  the  French  of  the  action  of  their  admiral,  and  ultimately, 
though  with  great  difficulty  and  against  a  resistance  pushed  almost  to 
the  verge  of  war,  obtained  a  sort  of  apology  and  a  promise  of  a  money 
indemnity  for  the  injured  Consul. 

But  it  was  in  Spain  that  the  covert  hostility  of  the  two  nations 
RiT»iry  with  ^^  chiefly  displayed.  The  establishment  of  the  consti- 
France  in  tutioual  throuc  had  been  the  joint  work  of  the  French 

and  English.  •  But  the  cessation  of  the  war  against  the 
Carlists  had  been  followed  by  factious  and  party  struggles  among  the 
Constitutionalists  themselves,  scarcely  less  disastrous  and  anarchical. 
Two  great  parties,  the  Moderados  and  the  Progressistas,  disputed 
the  Government,  and  had  found  support  respectively  in  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  England.  The  interests  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
of  Mr.  Villiers,  subsequently  Lord  Clarendon,  the  English  Minister 
at  Madrid,  were  decidedly  with  the  Progressistas.  As  decidedly  did 
the  French  Minister  support  their  opponents.  In  1840  General 
Espartero,  the  Progressista  leader,  secured  the  success  of  his  party, 
and  Christina,  the  Queen-mother,  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  The 
young  Queen  Isabella  and  the  Government  fell  into  the  General's 
hands,  and  he  was  made  Regent.  But  only  two  years  later  an  insur- 
rection, which  the  French  almost  openly  supported,  put  an  end  to  his 
reign.  Christina  had  found  a  supporter  in  General  Narvaez,  a  man 
of  cruel  and  absolute  character.  With  his  assistance  she  returned, 
the  constitution  was  again  reformed  in  a  less  liberal  direction,  and  a 
law  which  had  rendered  the  consent  of  the  Cortes  necessary  for  the 
Queen's  marriage  was  repealed.  French  interest  seemed  thus  for 
a  while  paramount  at  Madrid,  and  the  obstacle  withdrawn  which  had 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  some  matrimonial  arrangements  which 
the  French  Court  had  had  in  view  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  its 
predominance  permanent. 

As  early  as  1840  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  Spanish  Queen 
Suitors  for  the  had  become  a  subject  of  interest,  both  to  the  French  and 
Bpanirfi  Queen.  English  governments.  The  first  suggestion,  which  came 
from  the  side  of  Spain,  was  a  marriage  between  Queen  Isabella  and 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  Louis  Philippe's  fourth  son.  The  French  King 
and  his  Minister  saw  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  England 
should  allow  Spain  to  fall  directly  into  French  hands.  They  there- 
fore rejected  the  suggestion,  but  taking  credit  for  this  concession, 
attempted  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  a  stipu- 
lation confining  the  choice  to  members  of  the  Bourbon  house, 
descendants  of  Philip  V.      So  unjust  and   unnatural  a  limitation 
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on  the    free   choice  of   an   independent  Queen  should  have  met 
with  instant  rejection.     But  Aberdeen,  eagerly  bent  on  supporting 
the  enUnU  cordiale  with  France,  contented  himself  with  taking  up 
a  position   of  complete    neutrality,   and,   while  asserting  that  the 
Queen's  choice  ought  to  be  free,  implied  that  England  would  make 
no  opposition  to  a  Bourbon  marriage  if  it  in  no  way  threatened 
the  balance  of  power.     The  pretension  of  the  French  Court  to  lay 
this  restriction  on  the  Spanish  Queen  was  rendered  particularly  irk- 
some by  the  limited  choice  afforded  by  the  condition  of  the  Bourbon 
house.     It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  sons  of  Don  Carlos,  so 
lately  in  war  against  the  constitutional  monarchy,  could  be  agreeable 
suitors  ;  they  were  in  fiict  regarded  as  out  of  the  question.     The  late 
King's  brother,  Don  Francisco  de   Paula,  had  two  sons,  Francisco 
d'Assis,  Duke  of  Cadiz,  and  Enrique,  Duke  of  SeviUe  ;  but  of  these 
the  elder  was  on  every  ground  quite  unfit  to  become  the  Queen's 
husband,  and  the  younger  was  a  man  of  wild  and  undisciplined 
character.     There  remained  Count  Trapani,  the  younger  brother  of 
Christina,  a  member  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon  house  ;  and  although 
he  was  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  Neapolitan,  and  therefore 
unpopular  and  despised  by  the  Spanish  people,  he  seemed  to  be  the 
least  objectionable  of  the  suitors.      It  appears  to  have  been  agreed 
between  Guizot  and  Aberdeen   to  favour  his  suit,  and  with  this 
intention  Bulwer  was  sent  as  Minister  from  England  and  Bresson 
from  France.     But  although  the  Courts  at  home  desired  to  act  in 
agreement,  it  soon  became  evident  that  neither  Bulwer  nor  Bresson 
were  inclined  to  allow  the  rivalry  of  the  English  and  French  parties 
in  Spain  to  be  thus  obliterated.    While  Bresson,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  haughty  and  unscrupulous  character,  boasted  openly 
of  the  triumph  of  French  influence,  Bulwer  waited  quietly  till  the 
overbearing  manner  of  his  adversary  should  alienate  his  adherents, 
and  frustrate  the  attempt  to  force  Trapani  on  the  Queen. 

It  was   just  at  this  time  in   1845   that  Bulwer,  while  passing 
through  Paris,   was  first  informed  of  the  intention  of  ^^^ 
Louis  Philippe  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  his   prSoiaU  for 
second  son,  to  the  Infanta,  Queen  Isabella's  sister  ;  and   miS^"*''' 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  on  the  occasion  of  a    ^'^-  ^^■ 
friendly  visit  of  the  English  Queen  to  the  French  Court  at  Eu,  the 
same  plan  was  talked  over.    Guizot  and  Aberdeen  had  an  opportunity 
of  a  personal  explanation,  and  the  French  minister  reaffirmed  what  he 
tad  already  intimated  to  Bulwer,  that  though  the   French   were 
desirous  that  both  princesses  should  marry  Bourbons,  there  was  no 
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intention  of  arriving  indirectly  at  the  Spanish  throne  through  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta.  He  added  that  Christina  had  already 
assented  to  that  marriage,  but  that  it  should  not  take  place  till  there 
was  a  direct  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Louis  Philippe  also  personally 
assured  the  Queen  that  this  was  the  case,  using  the  words,  "  that  he 
never  would  hear  of  this  marriage  until  it  was  no  longer  a  political 
question,  which  would  be  when  the  Queen  was  married  and  had 
children."  On  these  promises  the  Court  and  Government  of  England 
had  fully  relied.  Yet  within  a  few  months  Guizot  wrote  instructions 
to  Bresson  in  Madrid  which  showed  that  he  either  had  or  pretended 
to  have  suspicions  of  the  honesty  of  England.  He  directed  him, 
should  the  Bourbon  marriages  be  imperilled,  at  once  to  act  directly  and 
with  vigour.  The  excuse  for  this  conduct  is  found  in  the  probability 
which  at  that  time  existed  of  a  change  of  Ministry  in  England,  and  the 
substitution  of  Palmerston  for  Aberdeen  at  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
change  did  not  take  place  ;  nevertheless  the  transmission  of  the  in- 
structions to  Bresson  was  shortly  followed,  February  1846,  by  a  memo- 
randum read  by  the  French  ambassador  in  London  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
which  offensively  suggested  the  dishonesty  of  England,  asserting  that 
France  would  hold  herself  absolved  from  all  her  engagements  if  a 
marriage  with  any  one  not  descended  from  Philip  V.  became  probable 
and  imminent.  The  instructions  and  the  despatch  taken  together 
amounted  to  this,  that  under  certain  circumstances  of  which  France 
was  the  sole  judge,  all  previous  engagements  were  cancelled,  and  that 
the  ambassador  should  if  possible  discover  the  existence  of  those  cir- 
cumstances. Conscious  of  his  own  rectitude,  and  relying  upon  the 
King's  promise,  Aberdeen  disregarded  the  memorandum,  no  copy  of 
it  was  given  him,  nor  on  his  accession  to  office  was  Lord  Palmerston 
informed  of  it. 

Meanwhile  in  Spain,  though  Narvaez  had  been  driven  from  office. 
Change  of  his  partisans,  the  Moderados,  under  the  premiership  of 

and  feeling  In  Isturitz,  still  retained  power.  Yet  even  they  began  to  find 
Spain.  tijgjj.  dependence  upon  France  irksome,  and  awoke  to  the 

glaring  iniquity  of  forcing  upon  the  young  Queen  a  husband  whom  she 
detested.  They  began  to  turn  towards  the  English,  and  to  revert  to 
an  old  project  which  had  already  been  once  set  aside,  of  marrying 
Isabella  to  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  The  ambition  of  Christina  led 
Proposal  for  her  to  support  this  match,  which  indeed  offered  many 
miSge  witu  '"^tivantages.  Personally  well  fitted  to  please  the  Queen, 
itabeua.  Leopold  was  connected  with  both  the  French  and  English 

courts,  and  his  selection  might  be  held  to  imply  the  desire  of  Spain, 
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while   retaining    her  independence,  to  keep  up   friendly  relations 
with  both  the  rival  nations      On  the  other  hand,  Louis  Philippe 
had  always    felt    the    extremest    repugnance    to    the    idea.      The 
l)rother  of  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  already  upon   the  throne 
of  Portugal,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Peninsula  would  thus 
become  wholly  dependent  upon  England,  if  another  cousin  of  Prince 
Albert's  was  placed  upon  the  Spanish  throne.    Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was 
informed  of  Christina's  design.     He  was  even  asked  to  forward  the 
proposition  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  was  at  that  time  visiting 
Lisbon.     Uncertain  as  to  the  reception  of  the  plan  by  England,  but 
feeling  strong  sympathy  with  the  Spaniards  and  their  Queen,  he 
thought  it  safe  to  adopt  the  declared  position  of  England,  and  while 
not  in  any  way  pressing  the  claims  of  the  German  prince,  to  give  what 
assistance  lay  in  his  power  to  the  free  choice  of  the  Spanish  Court. 
In  so  doing  he  was  undoubtedly  acting  against  the  wish  of  Aberdeen, 
whose  main  object  was  the  maintenance   of  close  friendship  with 
France.     When  he  told  him  what  he  had  done  he  therefore  met 
with  a  severe  reprimand,  and  found  his  information  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  French  Court.     The  extreme  frankness  of  Aberdeen 
certainly  proved  that  England  was  acting  honestly,  and  had  no  special 
candidate  in  the  field  ;  but  Bresson  at  once  took  advantage  of  the 
incident,  and  while  the  English  were  still  quietly  relying   The  French 
upon  the  promises  of  France,  succeeded  so  completely  as   ^Sll^^ 
to  be  able  to  announce  to  Guizot  in  July  1846  that  he   »nainage  of  the 
had    arranged  for    the   simultaneous  marriage  of  the   STtiT*^ 
Queen  and  the  Infanta  with  the  Dukes  of  Cadiz  and  Montpensier. 

Of  this  step  Guizot  approved,  but   some   remnants   of  honesty 
prevented  Louis  Philippe  from  at  once  acceding  to  the  plan.     The 
friendship  of  England   had  been  his  chief  support  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  breach  of  his  personal  promise 
must  forfeit  that  friendship.     Guizot  was  still  at  work 
removing  his  lingering  scruples,  when  the  fall  of  the   PaWsL'. 
Conservative  Ministry  brought  Lord  Palmerston  again   ""«'"« to  office, 
into  office.     More  than  once,  when  in  Opposition,  Palmerston  had 
charged  the  Ministry  with  truckling  to  France  ;  his  mistrust  of  the 
ambition  of  that  country  was  well  known,  and  his  constant  desire 
to  maintain  the  prestige  of  England.     There  was  good  reason  to 
think  that  he  would   seize  the   present  opportunity,  and  press  for 
the   Coburg  marriage.     Had  he   done  so  Bulwer  was   convinced, 
although    probably  his    opinion    was    erroneous,   that   the    Court' 
Ministry,  and  nation  of  Spain  would  all  alike  have  thrown  them' 
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selves  into   the  arms  of  England.      But  though  inclined  to  push 
matters  very  far,  Palmerston  was  always  desirous  to  avoid  war  ;  nor 
could  he  willingly  desert  that  alUance  with  France  on  which  his  hope 
of  mamtoining  the  principle  of  constitutional  government  in  Europe 
chiefly  depended.     He  was  besides  a  man  of  strong  prejudices  and 
predilections.     He  thoroughly  mistrusted  Queen  Christina,  who  had 
suggested  the  Coburg  alliance  ;  he  did  not  altogether  understand  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  Spanish  feeling  ;  he  was  surrounded 
by  his  old  friends  of  the  Progressista  Party,  now  in  exile  ;  he  could 
not   bring  himself  to   believe  that  any  plan  of  Christina  and  the 
Moderados  could  deserve  his  support.     He  therefore  frankly  accepted 
the  neutral  policy  of  the  outgoing  Government  with  the  intention  of 
supporting,  as  far  as  his  avowed  neutrality  would  allow,  the  claims 
of  Don  Enrique,  Duke  of  Seville,  Paulo's  younger  son,  who  was  now 
accepted  a^  the  leader  of  the  Progressistas.     In  accordance  with  these 
views  he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Bulwer,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
French  Government.      It  stated  in  plain  words  the  indifference  of 
England  as  to  the  Queen's  choice,  so  long  as  the  balance  of  power 
was  untouched.      A  marriage  with  neither  of  the  three  suitors- 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  Duke  of  Cadiz,  or  the  Duke  of  SeviUe— 
appeared  to  him  to  infringe  this  principle.     But  he  then  launched 
out  into  a  violent  attack  upon  the  government  of  the  Moderado 
Party.     It  was  an  unfortunate  exhibition  of  spleen.     Louis  Philippe, 
on  the  look-out  for  an  excuse  to  break  his  word,  found  it  in  the  fact 
that  Coburg's  name  had  appeared  first  in  the  list  of  suitors,  though 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  despatch  was  entirely  neutral ;  and  saw  in 
the  assault  upon  the  Moderados,  which  he  immediately  communicated 
to  the  Spanish  Ministry,  a  means  of  annihilating  their  incipient 
incUnation  to  seek  English  assistance.     Quite  unaware  of  the  effect 
of  the  despatch,  the  English  Ministry  continued  to  believe  that  the 
French  were  acting  loyally.     Even  as  late  as  the  27th  of  August, 
Guizot  promised  our  ambassador  in  Paris  that  he  would  immediately 
Muriage  of        Write  to  Madrid  and  state  that  a  marriage  with  the  Duke 
theinf*^*       of  Seville  would  not  be  objectionable  to  France.    At 
Oct.  10, 1846.      that  moment  he  was  well  aware  that  the  question  was 
already  settled,  and  only  two  days  later  it  was  publicly  declared  in 
Madrid  that  the  Queen  would  marry  the  Duke  of  Cadiz  and  the 
Infanta  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  at  once  and  simultaneously. 

So  scandalous  a  breach  of  morality  has  seldom  been  perpetrated, 
even  in  the  notoriously  immoral  sphere  of  diplomacy.  To  gratify 
dynastic,  or  perhaps  merely  paternal  ambition,  the  King's  plighted 
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word  hod  been  broken,  and  a  young  princess  doomed  to  the  certainty  of 
a  hateful  and  unfruitful  marriage.     It  is  possible  to  ques- 
tion the  bad  faith  shown  by  Louis  Philippe  in  this  trans-   fwda'"^ 
action,  and  to  argue  that  he  really  believed  that  Palmer-    •"•^""•■*y- 
ston  was  setting  on  foot  a  new  policy  in  spite  of  the  deckration  con- 
tained in  his  despatch.   It  is  impossible  to  question  his  want  of  wisdom. 
The  cordial  alliance  of  England  had  been  the  chief  support  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty,  and  it  was  only  by  the  combined  action  of  the  two  nations 
that  they  were  enabled  to  exert  influence  upon  the  politics  of  Europe. 
The  despotic  Powers  at  once  regained  their  pre-eminence,  and  in  the 
coming  crisis,  in  which  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe  were  involved, 
the  French  King  found  himself  without  a  friend  at  the   France  left 
time  of  his  sorest  need.     A  breach  between  the  Courts    *^'*'<"**  »"*"• 
of  France  and  England   became  inevitable,  the  cnUnU  cordiale,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  said,  disappeared  for  ever.     It  seemed  not 
unlikely  that  war  might  ensue.     Palmerston  turned  at  once  to  the 
Eastern  Powers,  and  clamoured  loudly  that  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
had  been  broken.     An  appeal  to  so  time-honoured  a  document  was 
ridiculous  enough.     It  was  more  to  the  point  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  Western  Alliance  at  once  allowed  the  destruction  of 
the  much  more  recent  Treaty  of  Vienna.     Freed  from   Jl^ction  of 
:ill  fear  of  interference,  the  despotic  Powers  in  the  East   ^"^""^ 
of  Europe  declared  in  so  many  words  that  that  Treaty  was  abro- 
gated, and  destroyed  the  little  remnant  of  the  Polish  State. 


CHAPTER    III. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL'S  MINISTRY,  July  1846. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

Lord  Chancellor,  . 

President  of  the  Council, 

Lord  Privy  Seal, 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Ilome  Secretary,   . 

Colonial  Secretary, 

Foreign  Secretary, 

Secretary  at  War, 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Postnuxster-General,     . 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 


Lord  John  Russell. 

Lord  Cottenham. 

Lord  Lansdowup. 

Lord  Minto. 

Mr,  Charles  Wood. 

Sir  George  Grey. 

Lord  Grey. 

Lonl  Palmcrston. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule. 

Lord  Auckland. 

Sir  John  Cam  Ilobhouse. 

Lord  Clarendon. 

Lord  Clanricarde. 

Lord  Campbell. 


IRELAND. 

L.ord  Lieutenant,         .        .       .       .       .        .  Lord  Bessborough. 

Lord  Chancellor, Mr.  Brady. 

Chief  Secretary, Mr.  Ilenry  Labouchere. 

The  following  changes  subsequently  took  place  :— 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lr eland,        ....  Lord  Clarendon. 

Chief  Secretary, Sir  "William  Somer^ille. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,         .        .        .  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere. 

[These  were  on  the  death  of  Lord  Bessly)rough,  May  16,  1847.] 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,       ....  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Jan.  1849. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  .  Lord  Carlisle,  March  1850. 

Lord  Chancellor, Lord  Truro,  July  1850. 

Foreign  Secretary Lord  Granville,  Dec.  1851. 


IT  must  have  required  some  courage  on  the  part  of  Lord  John 
Kussell  to  assume  the  reins  of  Government  upon  the  fall  of 
Peel's  Ministry.  In  the  House,  though  he  might  to  some  degree, 
Diflicuit  pori-  especially  in  his  financial  policy,  rely  upon  the  supporters 
jo^*RuMeu  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Ministry,  they  were  after  all  an  Opposition ; 
July  1846.  though  the  Protectionists  had  joined  him  in  overthrowing 

Peel,  they  were  opposed  to  him  in  the  whole  temper  of  their  political 
views  ;  while  the  Radicals,  though  gratified  by  his  late  adherence  to 
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their  free-trade  doctrines,  were  far  from  feeling  sympathy  with  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Whig  views.  Nor  even,  supposing  that  his  position 
in  the  House  had  been  strong,  were  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
slight.  There  was  Ireland,  with  its  increasing  outrages,  its  increasing 
misery,  its  increasing  famine.  The  famine  had  not  spared  Scotland  ; 
and  the  trade  of  England,  which  under  the  Peel  administration  had 
risen  to  great  prosperity  in  1845,  was  again  falling  into  depression. 
There  was  disturbance  on  the  Continent,  and  a  threatened  movement 
among  the  autocratic  Governments  of  the  east  of  Europe  for  the  final 
destruction  of  the  remnant  of  Poland,  at  which  England  could  hardly 
look  on  unmoved. 

Lord  John  Russell  however  had  apparently  no  difficulty  in  finding 
men  willing  to  undertake  the  arduous  duties  of  the  The  new 
Ministry.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  persuaded  to  "i'^i'try. 
continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  without  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  Duncannon  (now  become  Lord  Bessborough)  made 
for  a  short  time  an  efficient  and  popular  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  difficulty  which  had  thwarted  the  Whig  party  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  had  been  the  refusal  of  Lord  Grey  to  hold  office  if  Lord 
Pahnerston  came  in  as  Foreign  Minister.  He  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  the  friendship  between  France  and  England,  which  he 
not  unreasonably  regarded  as  of  the  last  importance  in  the  existing 
state  of  Europe,  would  be  safe  in  his  hands,  for  Pahnerston  was  known 
to  have  a  personal  dislike  to  the  Orleans  House,  and  to  be  actuated 
by  a  keen  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  French.  But  though  he  had, 
when  in  Opposition,  more  than  once  expressed  somewhat  strongly  his 
feeling  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  unduly  subordinated  English  interests 
to  the  continuation  of  the  Alliance,  Pahnerston  seems  to  have  felt 
the  subst^antial  necessity  of  avoiding  anything  like  a  rupture  ;  and  by 
adopting  in  the  main  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  so  fiir  removed 
Lord  Grey's  objection  that  that  nobleman  accepted  the  Colonial 
Office. 

The  consequence  of  Lord  Palmerston's  appointment  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Bound  by  his  engagements  to  con-  Difflcniuei 
tinue  Lord  Aberdeen's  policy,  he  rejected  the  opportunity  **roa<L 
of  securing  influence  in  Spain  by  upholding  the  Coburg  marriage,  but 
was  unable  to  refrain  from  severe  strictures  upon  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment and  its  action  under  French  influence.  He  thus  roused  into 
activity  the  suspicious  fear  of  the  French  King  and  Minister,  who, 
throwing  to  the  winds  their  former  pledges,  secretly  and  hastily 
brought  their  selfish  policy  to  a  conclusion  in  the  Spanish  marriages. 
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Yet  though  the  outcry  raised  by  the  English  Ministry  and  their 
friends  who  had  thus  been  outwitted  was  loud,  the  pacific  declara- 
tions of  Palmerston  on  accepting  office,  as  well  as  his  own  part  in  the 
late  transactions,  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  serious  breach 
between  the  countries.  At  the  same  time  the  irritation  against 
France,  and  the  condition  of  England  itself,  rendered  equally  impos- 
sible any  active  intervention  in  favour  of  Cracow,  the  absorption  of 
which  into  the  Austrian  empire  completed  the  spoliation  of  Poland. 
Protests  and  loud  expostulation  were  the  only  resources  left ;  and 
the  Ministry  in  its  foreign  policy,  and  therefore  in  a  more  especial 
degree  Lord  Palmerston,  fell  with  some  show  of  justice  under  the 
charge  of  using  strong  language  but  failing  when  the  time  for  action 
came  ;  and  the  impression— a  very  disastrous  one— began  to  gain 
ground  that  under  no  circumstances  would  England  have  recourse 
to  arms. 

But  the  management  of  Ireland  was  the  first  and  most  prominent 
ireiMd.  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  for  the  disaster  which  had  fallen 
chief  diincuity.  on  ^hat  country  had  now  become  obvious  in  all  its 
terrible  completeness.  It  was  no  doubt  the  apparent  approach  of 
famine,  the  wholesale  blight  on  the  potato  crop,  which  had  formed 
the  chief  factor  in  the  conversion  of  Peel  to  free-trade.  He  had  taken 
several  well-considered  steps  to  alleviate  the  threatened  dearth.  He 
had  watched  it  anxiously,  and  had  employed  scientific  men  to  inquire 
into  its  cause  and  probable  cure.  He  had  attempted  to  obtain  sound 
seed  for  the  coming  year.  He  had  advanced  ^100,000  from  the  Treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage  and  improvement,  and  had  purchased 
secretly  and  at  the  Government  risk  ^100,000  worth  of  Indian  meal. 
He  had  trusted  to  such  assistance,  small  though  it  was,  coupled  with 
the  lowered  price  of  grain  which  he  expected  from  his  measures  with 
regard  to  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  the  energy  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  did  not  yet  despair.  Though  full  of  miserable  forebodings,  the 
peasantry  had  exhibited  an  almost  feverish  eagerness  in  planting 
Efnewai  of  the  *^®^^  potatoes  for  the  coming  year.  But  it  was  a  late 
poteto^ght.      and  bad  season,  and  towards  the  end  of  July  almost 

suddenly  the  terrible  blight  swept  again  over  the  country, 
and  the  air  was  loaded  with  the  unwholesome  smell  of  the  decaying 
potato-fields.  "On  the  27th  of  July,"  writes  Father  Matthew,  "I 
passed  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  this  doomed  plant  bloomed  in  all 
the  luxuriance  of  an  abundant  harvest.  Returning  on  the  3d  of 
August,  I  beheld  with  sorrow  one  wild  waste  of  putrifying  vegeta- 
tion.    Stupor  and  despair  fell  upon  the  people.     In  many  places  the 
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wretched  men  were  seated  on  the  fences  of  their  decaying  gardens, 
wringing  their  hands,  and  wailing  bitterly  the  destruction  which  had 
left  them  foodless."  The  stories  of  the  miseries  undergone  are 
heartrending.  The  most  foul  and  least  nutritious  food  was  sought 
and  devoured.  Horses  and  dogs,  seaweed,  and  even  grass,  were  used 
to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger.  By  the  existing  Poor  Law  outdoor  relief 
did  not  exist  in  Ireland,  and  the  lately  erected  workhouses  were 
objects  of  universal  detestation.  They  were  now  besieged  by 
clamorous  thousands  who  lay  by  the  roadside  and  died  waiting  for 
their  turn  of  admission. 

It  was  a  crisis  which  moved  all  parties  alike  in  England  ;  and  the 
English  people,  who  have  never  been  wanting  in  charity,  Mimuuuige. 
were  eager  in  their  desire  to  mitigate  the  terrible  scourge.  S-rt*eflo^'to 
But  the  management  of  necessity  fell  first  at  least  into  V^V*  *•»• 
the  hands  of  Government.  It  has  been  the  constant  iwe. 
error  of  England  to  treat  the  Irish  as  though  they  were  children,  and 
by  undertaking  their  work  for  them,  by  listening  to  their  demands, 
and  giving  them  concessions,  to  lead  them  to  trust  rather  to  the 
Government  than  to  themselves.  No  doubt  such  treatment  suited 
well  the  momentary  wish  of  the  Irish.  But  it  fed  the  weakest  part 
of  their  character,  and  fostered  that  deficiency  of  self-reliance  which 
it  should  have  been  the  first  object  of  Government  to  remove.  It  was 
in  accordance  with  precedent  that  Government,  instead  of  applying 
a  stimulus  to  independent  action  in  all  directions,  now  itself  under- 
took to  encounter  the  almost  incunible  evil  which  had  fallen  on  the 
country.  But  at  the  same  time,  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
strictest  sect  of  political  economists,  it  made  a  great  parade  of  its 
non-interference  with  the  ordinary  courses  of  trade.  The  measure 
in  which  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  incorporated  is  known  as 
the  Labour  Rate  Act.  In  introducing  it.  Lord  John  Russell  declared 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  regular  mode  by  which  Indian 
corn  and  other  kinds  of  grain  were  brought  into  Ireland,  or  with  the 
retail  trade.  The  Bill  established  relief  works.  This  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Ministry  had  already  done  ;  but  those  works  had  been  stopped, 
and  nearly  100,000  men  who  had  been  at  work  on  them  thus  added 
to  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  The  present  relief  works  were  to 
be  set  on  foot  by  the  Board  of  Works  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Grand  Juries  ;  and  to  carry  them  on.  Government  agreed  to  advance 
money  at  3j  per  cent.,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years.  To  certain  poorer 
districts  £60,000  was  to  be  granted.  Thus  the  Government  under- 
took to  employ  the  people  and  to  pay  them,  but  to  leave  the  supply 
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of  food  entirely  in  private  hands.  The  establishment  of  relief  works 
upon  sound  economical  principles  must  always  present  grave  diffi- 
culties. To  all  appearance  on  the  present  occasion  the  well-meant 
efforts  of  Government  did  more  harm  than  good.  To  fulfil  the 
condition  of  non-interference  with  private  interests,  it  was  held  that 
the  works  ought  to  be  useless  ;  road-making  was  one  of  the  favourite 
forms  of  labour,  and  the  roads  seldom  led  anywhere.  To  organise 
the  relief  a  very  numerous  staff  of  officials  was  necessary ;  it  was 
found  impossible  to  avoid  gross  jobbery  in  the  appointments,  or  to 
secure  efficiency  in  the  11,000  men  who  were  employed.  Useless 
and  extravagant,  the  works  brought  with  them  even  more  disastrous 
results  than  a  highly-paid  waste  of  labour.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  enforce  good  work  ;  the  lightness  of  the  labour  and  the  certainty 
of  the  wages  attracted  men  from  their  own  necessary  work,  and  the 
nedect  of  the  tillage  of  the  fields  which  resulted  threatened  to  render 
the  famine  perennial.  The  ill-considered  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  non-interference  with  the  retail  trade  was  equally  disastrous.  The 
food  of  the  people  having  been  almost  exclusively  the  potato,  grown 
on  their  own  plot  of  land,  a  retail  trade  scarcely  existed  ;  the  weary 
labourer  was  compelled  to  walk  many  miles  to  procure  his  food,  and 
as  Government  had  declared  in  favour  of  open  competition,  that  food 
was  purchasable  only  at  famine  prices.  Speculation  ran  riot,  immense 
fortunes  were  made,  and  corn  is  said  to  have  been  shipped  and  re- 
shipped  as  many  as  four  times  on  speculative  voyages  before  it  was 
finally  parted  with.  It  is  true  that  certain  Government  depots  of 
food  were  established.  But  again  the  system  of  non-interference 
rendered  them  of  little  avail ;  competition  with  the  retail  trader  was 
forbidden,  and  the  food  might  be  sold  only  at  the  highest  rate. 
The  number  of  men  employed  upon  the  relief  works  was  more 
than  half  a  million,  and  the  cost  to  England  was  about  £1,000,000  a 
month.  Meanwhile  the  curse  of  famine  was  bringing  with  it  the 
still  worse  curse  of  disease.  A  terrible  plague,  known  commonly  as 
the  road  fever,  attacked  the  people.  It  found  an  easy  prey  in  the 
miserably  weakened  people  worn  out  by  famine,  and  gave  rise  to 
sickening  scenes  in  the  overcrowded  workhouses  and  fever  hospitals 
and  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  And  all  this  time  the  land 
lay  uncultivated,  and  the  repetition  in  the  ensuing  year  of  similar 
scenes  of  disaster  seemed  only  too  certain.  The  unquestionably  good 
intentions  of  the  Government  had  resulted  in  a  serious  aggravation  of 
the  evil. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  which  these  terrible  events 
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had  roused  in  the  people  of  England  that  the  Parliament  met  for  its 
last  session  on  January  19,  1847.    As  a  matter  of  course   HeMorei  of 
the  main  topic  of  the  Queen's  Speech— the  main  topic  of  [J^p/.J^J^^^"'* 
thought  in   all   men's  minds — was   Ireland.      And  no   Jan.  1847. 
sooner  were  the  necessary  preliminaries   got  through  than,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  the  Prime  Minister  introduced  the  subject  in  the 
Lower  House.     After  a  description  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
country  and  of  the  efforts  already  made  for  its  alleviation,  he  stated 
his  intention  of  producing  certain  measures,  some  of  a  temporary 
character  to  meet  the  immediate  evil,  others,  as  he  hoped,  of  a  more 
permanent  character,  to  prevent  its  recurrence.     He  used  language — 
and  he  was  not  alone  in  using  it — which  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
regarded  the  time  to  have  arrived  for  a  reconstitution  of  Irish  society. 
A  crisis  had  indeed  arrived,  and  a  state  of  things  existed  which,  how- 
ever it  had  arisen,  was  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment.    It  is  strange,  after  the  speeches  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Lord  Grey  in  the  summer  of  1846,  in  which  they  clearly  pointed  out 
that  the  inherent  evil  in  Ireland  was  the  existing  land  system — the 
competition  for  land,   the   tenure  at  will,   and  the    frequency  of 
arbitrary  evictions— that  they  should  not  have  made  use  of  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  for  at  least  attempting  to  touch  this  part  of  the 
national  disease.      Probably  the  immediate  horrors  of  the  famine 
made  them  for  the  moment  forget  what  had  given  the  famine  its 
peculiar  virulence,  and  induced  them,  like  unskilful  surgeons,  to  treat 
the  symptoms  instead  of  the  cause  of  the  illness.     All  the  measures 
which  they  intended  to  be  of  permanent  utility  were  directed  to  a 
greater  production  of  food  and  a  greater  employment  of  labour.     The 
state  of  society  was  left  entirely  untouched ;  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  remained  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  ; 
and  the  reconstitution  of  Ireland — which  should  have  been  the  work 
of  the  Government  after  the  most  careful  and  long-sighted  delibera- 
tion— was  left  to  the  landlords,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  unutter- 
able misery  of  the  people,  carried  it  out  to  suit  their  own  interests, 
with  a  haste  which  was  little  short  of  barbarous.     For  their  immediate 
purpose  the  propositions  of  the  Government  were  not  ill  considered. 
The  Labour  Rate  Act  had  proved  a  distinct  failure.     It  was  proposed 
now,  setting  aside  the  rules  of  political  economy,  to  proceed  in  the 
way  of  direct  charity.      Relief  committees  were  to   be  formed  to 
receive  subscriptions  and  donations  from  Government,  and  to  levy 
rates.      With  the  money  thus  obtained  soup-kitchens    ^^^  ^u-hvoM. 
were  to  be  established,  and  food  given  to  the  famishing 
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inhaoitants  either  freely  or  for  some  small  payment.  The  donations 
from  the  Government  were  to  be  advanced  by  way  of  loan,  but 
although  the  form  of  a  loan  was  preserved,  the  repayment  was  to  be 
largely  remitted.  It  was  also  proposed  to  advance  £50,000  to  the 
proprietors  of  Ireland  to  purchase  seed.  In  fact  the  Government 
proposed  that  England  should,  in  the  midst  of  a  calamity  so  extensive, 
support  the  famine-stricken  Irish.  These  propositions  of  the  Prime 
Minister  were  accepted  and  acted  upon  with  the  best  results.  There 
was  still  some  mismanagement,  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  relief 
works,  which  was  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  new  system  of 
relief,  was  carried  out  so  suddenly  that  when  on  the  1st  of  May  the 
works  altogether  ceased  very  few  of  the  soup-kitchens  were  in 
working  order.  But  as  soon  as  the  relief  committees  were  thoroughly 
organised  actual  death  from  starvation  seems  to  have  ceased. 

The  more  permanent  measures  suggested  were  greater  facilities  in 
the  advance  of  money  from  the  Treasury  for  drain- 
age and  improvement  of  estates  ;  the  application  of 
X  1,000,000  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  to  be 
divided  into  twenty-live  acre  lots  to  be  ultimately  sold  to  the  tenants  ; 
the  modification  of  the  Poor  Law,  so  as  to  allow  of  outdoor  relief ; 
encouragement  afforded  to  the  fisheries  and  to  emigration ;  and 
finally,  a  Bill  for  facilitating  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates.  Of 
these  Bills,  the  temporary  measures,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  Bill 
for  indemnifying  Government  for  its  past  proceedings  in  Ireland  and 
a  Bill  under  the  title  of  "The  Destitute  Persons  (Ireland)  Bill,"  were 
after  some  discussion  carried.  It  was  naturally  objected  that  the 
Government  was  in  fact  charging  England  with  the  support  of  Ireland 
and  pauperising  the  country  ;  while  by  more  than  one  speaker  in  the 
House  the  feeling  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were  not  doing  their 
duty  was  very  strongly  expressed.  But  it  was  probably  a  fair 
The  temporary  '^^^^^^^  *^  thcso  objcctious  that  the  crisis  was  one  of  a 
measures  wholly  exceptional  character,  and  that  there  w;is  no  pos- 

sibility of  allowing  the  slowly  working  principles  of 
political  economy  to  come  into  play ;  the  necessity  was  immediate, 
and  the  remedy  must  be  applied  at  once.  On  these  grounds  the 
House  allowed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  raise  a  loan  of 
£8,000,000,  which,  with  the  £2,000,000  already  advanced,  would  be 
required  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  As  a  reasonable  and 
almost  necessary  consequence  of  the  evident  necessity  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  food  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  determination  of  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  supply  to  be  introduced  by  private  enterprise,  it 
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was  proposed  to  suspend  for  the  time  (whatever  might  be  the  subse- 
quent course  adopted)  all  restrictions  hampering  the  import  of  corn-; 
and  the  duties  which  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  legislation   com  and 
were  to  have  been  continued  till  1849,  and  even  the  shil-   Navigation 

•  1.        p  Laws 

ling  tax  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  were  therefore  suspended, 
suspended.  But  even  when  all  duties  were  removed  there  '^"'  ^^'  ^'*^' 
remained  a  further  restriction.  The  trade,  by  the  Navigation  Act, 
was  confined  to  English  shipping.  It  was  of  great  importance  to 
allow  of  immediate  import  from  foreign  countries,  especially  as  the 
want  of  food  was  not  confined  to  Great  Britain,  and  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  free  importation  might  easily  have  diverted  to  foreign 
markets  the  supplies  otherwise  available.  Upon  these  grounds, 
though  not  without  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  English 
shipowners,  the  Navigation  Act  was  suspended. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  upon  these  temporary  means  of 
alleviating   Irish  misfortune.  Lord  John  Russell  had  expressed  his 
willingness  to  listen  to  any  plans,  other  than  those  of  Government, 
which  might  be  suggested,  and  Lord  George  Bentinck   Bentinck's 
had  early  given  notice  that  ho  had  in  contemplation  a  J^JJ^J  ■chsme 
wide  alternative  scheme.     In  accordance  with  his  pro-   Feb.  isi?. 
mise  the  Premier  gave  Bentinck  an  opportunity  early  in  February  of 
explaining  his  plan.     It  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  what  Ireland 
wanted  was  an  influx  of  capital.     For  the  purpose  of  introducing  it 
and  applying  it  in  a  useful  manner,  he  recommended  the  advance  by 
Government  of  £16,000,000  to  the  Irish  railway  companies.     Acta 
had  already  passed  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  1500  miles  of 
railway  in  Ireland,  but  only  123  miles  had  as  yet  been  made.     He 
could  not  explain,  he  said,  how  it  was,  if  population,  as  asserted  by  the 
chief  railway  authorities,  was  the  first  element  of  success,  private 
cpeculators  had  not  come  forward  to  invest  their  capital.     But  the 
fact  being  so,  he  recommended  that  for  every  £100  spent  by  the 
companies  £200  should  be  lent  at  the  rate  at  which  England  could 
borrow  it  (presumably  four  per  cent,  or  less)  in  aid  of  their  work. 
The  advantage  he  considered  would  be  the  almost  immediate  employ- 
ment of  110,000  men,  representing  (including  the  families)  550,000 
persons.     He  urged  that  the  security  would  be  ample,  for  that  the 
railways  would  pay  ;  that  this  number  of  labourers  would  therefore 
practically  be  supported  on  nothing,  the  many  thousands  (which  he 
calculated  at  £200,000  a  year)  which  their  maintenance  on  the  pre- 
sent system  would  cost  the  country  would  be  saved,  and  the  value  of 
Irish  land  permanently  increased   by  £23,000,000.     Like  all  Lord 
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Greorga  Bentinck's  speeches,  the  address  in  which  he  recommended 
his  plan  showed  great  dexterity  in  the  manipulation  of  figures,  and 
completeness  in  the  working  out  of  detail ;  but  it  was  not  a  scheme 
which  could  possibly  find  favour  in  Parliament.  It  was  in  the  first 
place  entirely  speculative.  There  was  no  proof,  nor  could  there  be 
ObjectioM  in  the  minds  of  most  men  under  the  existing  circumstances 
*°  **•  much  belief  in  the  probability  of  the  financial  success  of 

the  railways  themselves.  It  seemed  a  manifest  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperial  Government  to  support  so  largely  the  interests  of  a 
certain  number  of  speculative  companies.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  plan,  although  indirectly  the  Irish  people  were  to 
be  benefited,  came  first  into  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies  and 
then  to  the  Irish  landlords.  Even  the  labourers  on  the  railroads 
might  very  probably  not  have  been  Irish,  as  the  contractors  would  in 
their  own  interest  have  employed  the  best  labourers  they  could  get, 
probably  men  already  practised  in  railway-making  in  England  and  else- 
where. The  scheme  attacked  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  econo- 
mists, that  the  employment  of  private  capital  should  be  left  under  the 
guidance  of  private  interests.  And  indeed  the  remarks  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  upon  the  plan  seemed  at  once  to  show  its  futility.  If  an  addition 
of  ;^23,000,000  to  the  value  of  Irish  land  was  to  be  the  result,  what 
could  possibly  be  preventing  the  Irish  landlords  from  themselves 
carrying  it  out  ?  On  financial  grounds,  too,  the  Government  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it ;  already  contemplating  for  immediate 
necessities,  a  loan  of  £8,000,000,  they  could  not  believe  that  their 
application  for  a  second  loan  of  twice  the  amount  could  be  made  with- 
out seriously  disarranging  the  money  market  and  hampering  their 
arrangements.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  plan  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  Yet  though  financially  and  according  to  economic  rules  it 
was  obviously  absurd,  it  does  not  seem  so  certain,  in  view  of  what 
has  been  done  in  India  under  circumstances  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character,  that  a  G^Dvernment  guarantee  for  a  certain  percentage  of 
returns  might  not  have  been  desirable  as  a  means  of  attracting  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  state  of  Ireland  was  so  bad,  and  as  it  has  proved 
so  permanent,  that  a  considerable  loss  of  money  to  England  might 
have  been  well  encountered  for  the  sake  of  changing  it.  And  in  fact 
the  Government  seems  to  have  been  so  far  influenced  by  the  belief 
that  increased  means  of  locomotion  were  of  vast  importance,  that 
within  a  few  weeks  they  themselves  produced  and  carried  a  Bill,  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit,  though  of  infinitely  smaller  dimensions,  for 
advancing  £620,-OO0  to  the  Irish  railways.     The  Encumbered  Estates 
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Act,  a  proposal  which  had  somewhat  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
aimed  at  introducing  a  more  solvent  class  of  landlords, 

-  .  .  Encnmbsrcd 

was  postponed  for  a  future  year,  and  when  carried  was   sitatM  Act 
not  wholly  successful  in  its  results,  since  it  placed  the   '^•*p*"*«*- 
land  of  Ireland  more  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  deter- 
mined to  work  it  for  a  profit,  and  rendered  probably  still  more  glaring 
the  defects  of  the  English  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  as  applied 
in  Ireland. 

In  the  same  way  the  measure  for  the  improvement  of  waste  lands 
was  allowed  to  fall  through,  and  the  only  permanent 

...  HIT  *i        1  .  Alteration  of 

measure  which  was  actually  completed  was  the  alteration  the  poor  Law 
of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  **"*''*• 
Law  Act,  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1838,  no  burden  had  been 
imposed  on  either  the  resident  or  absentee  landlord.  Subsequently 
landlord  and  tenant  were  equally  charged  with  the  support  of  the 
poor  in  the  workhouses ;  but  outside  those  buildings  the  destitute 
were  supported  by  the  voluntary  charity,  not  of  the  landlord,  but  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Henceforward,  when  the  workhouses 
(vere  full,  the  support  of  the  destitute  under  proper  restrictions  was 
to  be  met  as  in  England  by  a  rate  levied  upon  landlord  and  tenant 
alike.  The  Irish  landlords  made  a  powerful  opposition  to  this  Bill, 
urging  that  the  land  in  Ireland  was  unable  to  support  the  poor,  and 
that  the  whole  rental  would  be  thus  consumed.  It  encountered  a  still 
stronger  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Lord  Stanley  failed 
to  carry  an  amendment  rendering  it  unlawful  for  a  tenant-at-will  to 
deduct  any  part  of  the  rates  from  his  rent,  but  proved  unfortunately 
strong  enough  to  secure  the  rejection  of  a  clause  by  which  when  the 
rates  exceeded  2s.  6d.  in  any  district,  the  excess  was  chargeable  on 
the  whole  union.  That  clause  being  removed,  and  the  burden  of  the 
rates  thrown  upon  the  smaller  area,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  few 
landlords  holding  land  in  the  district  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  from 
their  properties ;  and  this  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  upon  the  sub- 
sequent tendency  to  wholesale  eviction.  With  this  important  omission, 
which  the  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  accept,  the  Bill  was 
passed. 

It  was  not  only  the  Irish  famine  and  the  fever  which  accompanied 
it  which  had  driven  for  the  time  both  the  political  and  _    ^   . 

*  Death  of 

social  condition  of  that  country  out  of  sight.     O'Connell,   o'conneu. 
the  great  Liberator,  made  his  last  speech  in  February  ■'*y"'^**^- 
of  this  year,  and  died  abroad  on  the  1 5th  of  May.     In  spite  of  the 
exaggeration  and  recklessness  of  his  assertions^  and  of  the  personal 
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hatred  and  mistrast  engendered  by  them  in  the  minds  of  many 
Englishmen,  he  had  even  in  his  most  turbulent  times  confined  him- 
self as  he  believed  to  constitutional  action.  He  had  been  a  great 
figure,  not  only  at  monster  meetings  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  had  there  been  in  close  connection  with  the  Liberal 
party.  He  was  a  man  whom  it  was  possible  for  a  Government  to 
take  into  account,  and  to  treat  as  a  recognised  force  in  Parliament. 
He  had  moreover  obtained,  as  no  other  man  ever  did,  the  love  and 
command  of  the  Irish  people.  His  influence  was  supreme  ;  and  even 
while  pushing  matters  to  such  extremes  that  he  brought  himself 
within  the  reach  of  the  law,  he  consistently  upheld  the  necessity  of 
BiM  of  Young  peaceable  agitation  only.  But  of  late  there  had  arisen  a 
Ireland.  covert  opposition  to  him,  centred  in  the  writers  of  the 

Nation  newspaper,  and  known  as  "  Young  Ireland,"  who  believed  that 
constitutional  means  had  been  exhausted  and  that  more  decided 
action  would  be  necessary  to  gain  their  ends.  The  Parliamentary 
spokesman  of  this  party  was  Smith  O'Brien,  its  chief  members, 
Mitchell,  Gavan  Duffy,  and  Meagher.  The  removal  of  O'Connell 
and  the  attempted  substitution  of  his  very  inferior  son  John  as  the 
leader  of  the  Repeal  movement  produced  a  complete  split  in  the 
party  ;  and  although  Smith  O'Brien  was  a  man  to  respect  and  urged 
his  cause  with  much  ability,  the  English  Government,  freed  from  the 
commanding  presence  of  O'Connell  and  aware  of  the  divided  state  of 
Irish  feeling,  felt  itself  no  longer  obliged  to  adopt  the  same  caution  as 
before.  Thus  the  claims  of  Ireland,  and  its  wishes  for  a  change  in  its 
social  system,  being  no  longer  powerfully  supported,  sunk  out  of  sight, 
and  England  was  contented  to  act  with  generous  charity  indeed,  but 
without  intelligent  sympathy  for  Irish  needs. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Parliament  relieved  the  immediate  effects 
of  famine  ;  but  they  came  too  late  to  stop  the  famine  itself  or  to 
alleviate  the  terrible  scourge  of  pestilence  which  followed  on  it.  The 
^   ,^  ^  deaths  from  fever  in  the  year  1846  were  17,145,  in  the 

Deaths  from  -  „        .  ,  .  , 

fiunineand  followmg  year  57,000,  to  which  27,000  by  dysentery 
^•▼er.  ^^g^  -^^  added.    And  though  probably  actual  deaths 

from  want  of  food  ceased  with  the  establishment  of  soup-kitchens,  the 
loss  before  they  were  established,  and  the  deaths  resulting  indirectly 
from  insufficient  food,  and  therefore  classed  as  deaths  by  starvation, 
were  not  less  than  6000  in  this  year.  The  details  of  the  misery  are 
beyond  expression  horrible.  In  one  hospital  in  Dublin  12,000  cases 
applied  in  ten  months.  At  Cork  there  were  147  deaths  in  one  week  ; 
and  on  one  day  there  were  44  corpses  in  the  workhouse.     It  was 
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impossible  that  such  misery  should  pass  by  without  demoralising  the 
people.    Robberies  and  violence  increased ;  men  sought  admission 
into  the  jails  by  means  of  some  misdemeanour.    On  the  west  coast 
the  starving  islanders  turned  pirates,  and  robbed  ships  in  hopes  of 
finding  food  in  them.      The  hearts  even  of  the  charitable  Irish 
peasantry  seemed  to  grow  hard  under  their  misery,  and  often  no  pity 
and  no  refuge  was  offered  to  their  starving  and  fever-stricken  neigh- 
bours.    Murders  increased  in  number,  and  although  in   increwe  of 
some  cases  the  victims  were  small  farmers,  and  the  object  ''*"•• 
robbery,  the  assassinations  were  more  generally  acts  of  vengeance 
upon  landlord's  agents  and  process-servers.     To  such  an  extent  indeed 
had  crimes  of  this  description  increased,  especially  in  the  counties  of 
Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  that  almost  immediately  after  the 
assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  which  met  in  November,  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary,  brought  in  a  bill  of  a   coercion  bul 
coercive  character,  very  similar  to  that  on  which  Sir  ^®<=-  ^'*^- 
Robert  Peel's  Ministry  had  been  defeated.      It  allowed  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  proclaim  disturbed  districts,  in  which  the  possession  of 
firearms  then  became  illegal,  and  to  which  he  might  send  at  the  cost  of 
the  district  an  increased  force  of  constabulary.    The  obnoxious  Curfew 
clause  was  not  however  repeated,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  counter- 
act the  open  sympathy  displayed  by  the  people  with  the  assassins  by 
giving  the  police  the  right  to  call  upon  all  men  above  16  years  of  age 
to  assist  them  in  the  pursuit  of  murderers.     The  Liberals  had  thus 
again  when  in  office  followed  the  line  of  policy  which  they  had 
denounced  when  in  opposition.     Nor  did  they  couple  it  with  any 
remedial  measure  beyond  those  included  in  the  temporary  expedients 
of  the  former  session.     It  was  in  vain  that  voices  were  lifted  up  in 
favour  of  some  change  in  the  land  system,  such  for  instance  as  the 
establishment  of  the  Ulster  custom,  which  implied  fixity  of  tenure. 
Yet  now  if  ever  was  the  time  when  a  great  change  of  this  description 
might  have  been  carried  through  without  difficulty.     For  not  only 
had  the  late  years  of  misery  deeply  moved  the  English  nation,  but 
the  action  of  the  landlords,  left  free  to  work  their  system  to  its  extreme, 
had  begun  to  excite  the  disgust  of  many  Englishmen.     It  was  not 
without  provocation  that  the  Irish  people  were  apparently  sinking 
into  a  race  of  lawless  savages,  or  the  younger  more  eager  patriots 
dreaming  of  an  appeal  to  arms.   For  many  years  the  evil  effects  of  what 
were  spoken  of  as  Clearances  had  excited  attention.    Lord  _^  ^ 
Devon's  Commission  had  mentioned  them.    Lord  Grey 
had  spoken  of  them  with  abhorrence.    But  it  was  to  them  that  the 
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Irish  landlords  were  now  proceeding  to  have  recourse.  Deprived  of 
their  rent  of  necessity  during  the  height  of  the  famine,  and  saddled 
by  the  new  Poor  Law  with  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  they  were 
determined  as  far  as  in  them  lay  to  restore  their  land  to  the  condition 
of  profitable  property.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  with  certainty  whether 
Ireland  was  over-populated  or  not ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  employ- 
ment of  the  existing  labour  in  wise  directions  would  or  would  not 
have  produced  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
people.  But  at  first  sight  it  no  doubt  appeared  evident  that  the  land 
was  settled  with  a  vast  mass  of  pauperism,  engendered  by  the  fatal 
habit  of  subletting,  and  by  the  establishment  of  cottier  tenancies,  and 
that  the  only  hope  of  restoring  it  to  a  remunerative  condition  lay 
in  the  large  diminution  of  its  population.  The  opposite  view  was 
somewhat  speculative,  and  required  a  large  and  enlightened  self- 
unutterabie  <ienial  leading  to  a  complete  change  in  social  organisa- 
nn«ery  of  th«  tiou  ;  the  policy  of  clearance  was  simple  and  immediate. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  proprietors  had  not  a  right 
to  clear  their  lands,  or  that  they  were  not  even  justified  in  trying  to 
do  so.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  their  intentions 
and  its  fearful  consequences  form  one  of  the  blackest  chapters  in 
Irish  history.  The  process  of  clearance  continued  during  1848  and 
1849.  In  these  years  there  was  never  a  cessation  of  famine  and  of 
fever ;  the  earlier  part  of  1849  was,  in  fact,  as  terrible  as  that  of  1847 
in  many  parts  of  the  island,  especially  in  the  west  and  south-west. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  two  years  the  people  were  in  a  truly 
fearful  condition,  and  are  described  as  "  half-starved  creatures  every- 
where in  the  fields,  picking  weeds  or  herbs  to  eat."  The  number  of 
deaths  from  fever  and  its  kindred  diseases  was  indeed  higher  in  1849 
than  in  the  previous  years,  reaching  a  total  of  123,386.  It  was  upon 
people  in  this  unutterable  misery  that  the  landlords  had  to  act  in 
carrying  out  their  plan  of  clearing  the  land.  Two  or  three  reports 
from  Captain  Kennedy,  an  official  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Kilrush 
Union,  describe  in  a  few  words  what  was  done.  "In  November 
1847,"  he  writes,  "an  immense  number  of  small  landholders  are  under 
ejectment  or  notice  to  quit,  even  where  the  rents  have  been  paid  up." 
Four  months  lat^r  we  are  told  that  some  of  those  admitted  to  the 
Kilrush  workhouse  "  were  the  most  appalling  cases  of  destitution  and 
suffering"  it  had  ever  been  the  writer's  lot  to  witness.  "  The  state  of 
most  of  these  wretched  creatures  is  traceable  to  the  numerous  evictions 
which  have  lately  taken  place."  A  fortnight  later  he  states  his  con- 
viction that  "  1000  cabins  have  been  levelled  in  this  union  within  a 
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very  few  months."  The  numbers  rapidly  increased.  A  month  later 
he  calculated  that  6000  houses  had  been  levelled  since  November. 
"  The  wretchedness,  ignorance,  and  helplessness  of  the  poor  on  the 
western  coast  of  this  union  prevent  them  seeking  a  shelter  Keim»<i7'» 
elsewhere  ;  they  linger  about  the  localities  for  weeks  or  "i»rt. 
months,  burrowing  behind  the  ditches  under  a  few  broken  rafters 
of  their  former  dwelling,  refusing  to  enter  the  workhouse  till  the 
parents  are  broken  down  and  their  wretched  oflFspring  beyond  re- 
covery. The  misery  attendant  upon  these  wholesale  evictions  is  fre- 
quently aggravated  by  hunting  these  ignorant  helpless  creatures  off 
the  property  from  which  they  perhaps  have  never  before  wandered 
five  miles.  It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  see  40  or  50  houses 
levelled  in  one  day,  and  orders  given  that  no  remaining  tenant  or 
occupier  should  give  even  a  night's  shelter.  I  have  known  some 
ruthless  acts  committed  by  drivers  and  sub-agents,  but,  no  doubt, 
according  to  law,  however  repulsive  to  humanity ;  wretched  hovels 
pulled  down  where  the  inmates  were  in  a  helpless  state  of  fever  and 
nakedness,  and  left  by  the  roadside  for  days.  As  many  as  300  of  the 
most  helpless  class  have  been  left  houseless  in  one  day."  In  April 
1849  the  same  writer  reported  that  on  one  farm  alone  where  there  had 
been  73  houses  there  were  now  but  13.  And  in  May,  "  notwithstand- 
ing that  fearful  numbers  have  been  unhoused  in  this  union  within 
the  year  (probably  15,000),  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  1200  more 
have  had  their  dwellings  levelled  within  this  fortnight."  The  whole 
report  was  so  terrible  that  it  moved  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  say  that  he 
did  "  not  think  the  records  of  any  country,  civil  or  barbarous,  pre- 
sented materials  for  such  a  picture  as  was  set  forth  in  the  statement 
of  Captain  Kennedy." 

But  whatever  horror  may  have  been  excited  by  the  inhumanity  of 
the  proceeding  no  attempt  was  made  to  stop  it.  The  English  Par- 
liament was  unable  to  conceive  the  legitimacy  of  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  property  under  any  circumstances.  The  evil  was  traced 
not  to  the  system  which  gave  one  man  as  complete  command  over 
the  life  of  another  as  if  he  had  been  his  slave,  but  to  the  bankrupt 
condition  of  the  Irish  landlords.  No  doubt  it  was  impossible  to 
expect  from  the  bankrupt  proprietors,  whose  lands  were  frequently  in 
the  hands  of  mortgagees,  that  sort  of  care  for  their  tenants  which  a 
prosperous  English  landlord  almost  invariably  shows.  The  necessity 
of  paying  the  charges  on  the  estate  and  living  out  of  it 
drove  such  poverty-oppressed  owners  to  a  rigorous  exac-  eiuui  aci. 
tion  of  rent,  and  to  attempts  to  make  their  property  more   ^**** 
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lucrative.  Thus  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  of  1849  was  in  prin- 
ciple a  wise  measure.  It  did  not  however  produce  such  good  results 
as  were  anticipated.  The  land,  sold  forcibly  at  a  time  of  depression, 
fetched  but  small  prices  for  the  advantage  of  the  original  owners,  and 
fell  largely  into  the  hands  of  mercantile  men,  often  of  the  very  class 
which  had  hitherto  furnished  the  money-lenders  and  mortgagees, 
from  whom  it  was  intended  the  land  should  be  rescued.  It  created 
also  an  indefeasible  Parliamentary  title  which  could  not  be  disre- 
garded, and  strengthened  the  position  of  the  landed  proprietor  against 
any  future  attempt  to  change  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  the 
absolute  character  of  his  tenure.  But  this  well-intentioned  measure, 
from  which  great  results  were  anticipated,  had  not  been  introduced 
till  the  critical  state  of  Ireland  had  rendered  repression  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  an  act  of  open  rebellion  had  placed  the  leaders 
of  the  Young  Ireland  party  at  the  mercy  of  the  English  Government. 
The  Young  Ireland  party  had  entirely  broken  with  the  pacific 
outbreak  of  P^^^^y  of  O'ConncU,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1848 
the  1848  had  used  and  printed  language  of  a  character  in  the  last 

rebeuion.  degree  inflammatory.     Eebellion  was  openly  preached, 

advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  troops  given  in  detail, 
and  aU  efforts  at  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty  treated  with  the 
profoundest  contempt.  The  hopes  of  the  party  of  rebellion  had  been 
raised  by  events  in  France.  Smith  O'Brien  had  gone  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Provisional  Government 
which  had  lately  been  established  there.  Lamartine,  the  President, 
liad  indeed  declined  to  pay  attention  to  his  request,  wisely  pointing 
out  the  continued  desire  of  France,  even  though  it  had  become  a 
Republic,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  not  of  one  part  of  Great  Britain 
but  of  the  whole  country.  None  the  less  the  Irish  leaders  were  still 
boasting  that  50,000  Frenchmen  were  ready  to  assist  them  in  sub- 
verting the  Monarchy.  The  Government  thought  it  necessary  to 
bring  such  violent  and  seditious  writing  within  the  compass  of  a 
more  stringent  regulation.  A  Bill  was  therefore  brought  in  for 
altering  the  Act  of  1795  with  regard  to  high  treason.  By  that 
Act  compassing  the  deposition  of  the  Sovereign,  intending  or  com- 
oovemment  passing  to  Icvy  War  against  the  Sovereign,  and  seeking  to 
***^*y  ^^  bring  a  foreign  foe  into  the  country,  were  offences  liable 
April  22.  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.     It  was  now  proposed 

to  declare  them  felony,  and  that  persons  guilty  of  them  should  be 
liable  to  transportation.  The  word  "compassing"  was  to  include  the 
publishing  or  printing  of  any  writing,  or  open  and  avowed  speaking. 
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The  Act  thus  changed  was  to  be  extended  to  Ireland,  where  it  had 
not  hitherto  been  applicable.  Smith  O'Brien  made  his  last  appearance 
in  Parliament  to  oppose  this  measure.  Within  a  few  weeks,  in  com- 
pany with  Meagher,  and  Mitchell,  the  editor  of  United  Ireland^ 
the  most  outspoken  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  O'Brien  was  brought 
to  trial  under  its  provisions.  Mitchell  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  fourteen  years'  transportation,  O'Brien  and  Meagher  were 
acquitted,  and  able  for  some  weeks  longer  to  continue  their  treason- 
able course.  The  conviction  of  Mitchell  and  the  arrest  of  Duffy 
under  the  late  Act  seemed  to  have  driven  the  leaders  to  immediate 
action,  and  to  have  produced  an  abortive  insurrection  which  for  a 
while  ruined  their  cause.  The  Confederation,  as  the  Association  of 
Young  Irelanders  was  called,  made  preparations  for  a  general  rising 
in  August,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Mitchell  and  anticipating  the 
trial  of  Gavan  Duffy.  Information  of  what  was  going  on,  and  the 
strong  representations  of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that 
extraordinary  measures  were  absolutely  necessary,  induced  the 
Government  on  the  22d  of  July  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.     So  urgent  was  the  need    ^  ^     „ 

.  ,  ,  in-         HabeM  Corpoi 

considered  that  the  Bill  was  hurried  through  all  its   Act  «uip«n<ied. 
stages  on  the  Saturday,  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Lords       '  ^'^' 
on  Monday,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  Tuesday.     On  the 
arrival  at  Dublin  of  information  that  the  Bill  would  be  passed, 
Meagher  and  Dillon  at  once  proceeded  to  join  O'Brien  in  Tipperary. 
For  several  days  the  three  leaders  passed  through  the  country  making 
speeches,  drilling  and  collecting  armed  parties.     On  Saturday  July  29 
a  body  of  police  some  forty  or  fifty  strong  marched  to  disperse  the 
rebels.  They  found  themselves  almost  surrounded  by  some  thousands  of 
insurgents,  and  went  for  shelter  to  a  neighbouring  house.     An  attack 
of  no  very  serious  nature  was  made  upon  this  post,  and   ^^   rewion  of 
the  fire  returned  by  the  police.     On   the  arrival  of  a   therebcuioa. 
larger  party  of  police,  O'Brien,  finding  resistance  useless,       ^ 
and  losing  all  hope  of  persuading  the  constabulary  to  join  in  the 
movement,  withdrew  from  his  followers,  and  was  shortly  after  arrested. 
A    Commission    was    issued,    before    which    O'Brien,   ^   ^ 

'  •     I    />         Sentencs  of 

Meagher,  M'Manus,  and  several  others  were  tried  for   the  leaden, 
high  treason  and  condemned  to  death,  a  sentence  subse- 
quently commuted  to  transportation  for  life.     With  almost  ludicrous 
perverseness  the  prisoners  whose  lives  had  thus  been  spared  refused 
the  commutation  of  their  sentence,  declaring  that  their  own  assent  was 
requisite  ;  the  Queen  could  pardon,  but  the  pardon  must  be  absolute. 
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The  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  although  they  entirely  denied  the 
grounds  of  the  objection,  caused  a  Bill  to  be  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment to  put  the  Queen's  power  of  pardon  in  cases  of  high  treason 
beyond  further  controversy.  The  prisoners  were  all  deported  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  various  colonies,  and  all  with  the  exception  of 
O'Brien  thankfully  accepted  the  advantages  of  tickets-of-leave  which 
Government  at  once  offered  them.  The  absurd  inefficiency  of  the 
attempt  at  an  insurrection,  of  which  so  much  had  been  threatened, 
threw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Irish  agi- 
tators. The  capture  and  punishment  or  flight  of  so  many  of  the 
ringleaders  deprived  the  movement  of  all  guidance,  and  for  a  time 
Ireland  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  dread,  although  the  means  of  curing 
its  disaflFection  and  of  healing  the  deep-seated  social  sores  with  which 
it  was  afflicted  remained  as  a  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  every 
English  Government. 

The  misery  of  Ireland,  and  the  measures  of  relief  which  it  had 
Meets  of  Irish  necessitated,  raised  far-reaching  questions  as  to  the 
^ain  on  soundness  of  the  general  principles  on  which  our  com- 

mercial and  social  arrangements  had  hitherto  rested. 
When  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  Corn  and  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  it  became  a  question  whether  they  were  under  any  circum- 
stances desirable.  When  our  financiers  were  driven  to  alter  the 
sugar  duties,  the  question  of  the  protection  of  the  Colonial  industry 
was  at  once  touched.  The  raising  of  the  loan  of  £8,000,000  involved 
the  whole  principle  of  taxation  ;  while  the  possibility  of  such  a  dis- 
solution of  society  as  was  visible  in  Ireland  under  the  influence  of 
the  misery,  poverty,  and  ignorance  of  the  labouring  classes,  might 
well  direct  attention  to  the  condition  of  those  classes  in  our  own 
country. 

In  the  early  Session  of  1847  but  little  of  any  sort  was  completed. 
The  approaching  dissolution,  and  the  absorbing  interest  of  Ireland, 
did  not  allow  of  much  activity  in  other  directions.  But  the  feeling 
that  it  was  necessary  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  workman  was  shown 
in  the  large  majorities  by  which  an  Act  introduced  by  Mr.  Fielden 
for  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  young  persons  be- 
FactoryAct.  tweeu  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  in  certain 
May  1847.  factories,  was  carried.    It  was  a  revolt  against  the  strict 

principles  of  political  economy  ;  and  its  success  was  secured  by  the 
general  sentiment  of  Parliament  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  of  its 
most  respected  leaders,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  all 
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of  whom  s^^^rongly  condemned  it.  It  was  urged  that  it  must  inevitably 
produce  a  decrease  of  wages,  which  the  high  and  rising  price  of  pro- 
visions would  render  disastrous,  for  it  could  be  hardly  possible  in 
most  cases  for  the  factory  to  continue  at  work  after  the  dismissal  of 
the  young  persons.  It  was  asserted  to  be  a  restriction  on  free  contract, 
a  compulsory  limitation  upon  the  willing  work  of  the  industrious  man. 
It  was  urged  that  the  two  hours  it  was  proposed  to  withdraw  from 
labour  was  exactly  that  time  which  returned  his  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer ;  and  that  in  the  general  competition,  which  the  country 
was  wilfully  seeking  by  its  newly  introduced  free  trade,  this  Act 
would  strike  a  deathblow  at  manufacturing  interests.  Even  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  foresaw  the  immense  importance  of  the  working 
classes,  and  was  eager  for  their  well-being,  urged  with  all  his  authority 
that  education  and  the  larger  command  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
the  true  means  of  securing  it,  and  that  unless  they  had  these  pre- 
liminary requisites  increased  leisure  would  be  useless  to  them.  But 
sympathy  with  the  dreary  lot  of  unenlivened  labour  ;  the  not  wholly 
unfounded  belief  that  the  quality  of  shortened  hours  of  work  might 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  quantity  ;  the  principle  which  has  guided 
much  of  the  action  of  the  Liberal  party  that  the  boon  must  be  given 
before  the  recipient  can  be  raised  to  the  full  power  of  enjoying  it ; 
and  more  than  all  the  social  conscience  which  had  been  aroused  and 
was  impatient  for  the  immediate  removal  of  evil,  rendered  Parliament 
deaf  to  such  arguments,  and  the  Bill  was  carried  by  large  majorities 
in  both  Houses. 

The  question  of  national  education,  which  appeared  to  some  to  be 
the  only  sure  method  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  RnweU's 
working  classes,  was  also  engaging  the  attention  of  carried!"**'*" 
Government.  The  establishment  of  a  Committee  of  Mayi847. 
Privy  Council  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1839,  for  the  purposes  of 
national  education,  had  formed  a  starting-point.  The  grant  for  schools 
at  that  time  was  but  £10,000.  Eff'orts  to  extend  the  system  upon 
wider  lines  had  been  made  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  1842,  but  had 
failed.  The  grant  however  had  been  several  times  increased,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  now  asked  Parliament  for  £100,000.  So  small  a  sum 
could  have  excited  no  opposition  from  those  who  thought  that  the 
duty  of  educating  the  people  lay  upon  Government.  But  there  were 
many  who  denied  this  duty,  and  were  jealous  of  the  increasing  outlay 
on  education,  and  of  the  patronage  which  its  distribution  appeared  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  Government.  There  were  others  who  looked 
upon  the  scheme  as  at  present  existing  as  unduly  favourable  to  the 
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interests  of  the  English  Church.  It  was  the  opposition  of  this  class 
(which  included  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters)  which  had 
obliged  Sir  James  Graham  to  withdraw  his  propositions.  Lord  John 
Russell  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  any  general 
plan,  and  was  induced  by  the  apparent  impossibility  of  combining 
conflicting  interests  to  confine  his  efibrts  to  the  improvement  of  the 
class  of  teachers.  The  grant  he  demanded  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  a  minute  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  Council  issued 
the  preceding  year,  and  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Sir  Kay  Shuttleworth. 
The  scheme  itself  might  be  carried  out  by  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
without  recourse  to  Parliament.  All  he  required  was  the  money.  In 
making  his  demand  he  stated  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  still 
be  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the  grant,  but  that  this  arose 
from  no  wish  of  his  or  of  the  Government.  The  obstacle  in  their  way, 
which  he  did  not  as  yet  see  the  means  of  removing,  was  the  necessity 
of  the  employment,  in  the  religious  teaching  of  the  schools,  of  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Bible.  The  clear  declaration  of  Government 
that  they  were  ready  at  a  future  time  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  its  advantages  removed  one  great  objection  to  the  grant,  and  it  was 
ultimately  allowed  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  scheme  which  was 
thus  authorised  formed  in  many  respects  the  basis  of  the  subsequent 
development  of  our  national  education.  Masters  were  by  it  allowed 
to  take  pupil-teachers  as  apprentices,  careful  inspection  under  strict 
conditions  was  established,  and  pensions  were  granted  to  super- 
annuated masters.  It  was  hoped  that  those  arrangements,  although 
they  fell  far  short  of  establishing  any  general  system,  would  at  least 
secure  the  efficiency  of  such  schools  as?  chose  to  seek  Government 
assistance. 

With  the  exception  of  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bishop  of 
Bishopric  of  Manchester,  little  else  of  importance  was  done  during  this 
MancheaterBiu.    Scssiou.     The  oppositiou  which  stood  iu  the  waj  of  so 

y  1847.  reasonable  a  Bill  was  grounded  on  the  difficulty  felt  to 

any  increase  of  the  number  of  spiritual  peers,  and  was  overcome  by  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  number  of  bishops  having  seats  in  the 
House  remained  unchanged,  the  junior  bishop  being  excluded  unless 
he  should  happen  to  be  the  bishop  of  London,  Winchester,  or  Durham. 
Several  very  important  Bills  were  withdrawn,  and  the  Parliament 
Kew  ^^  prorogued  preparatory  to  a  dissolution  in  July.    The 

Parliament.  election  which  followed  was  uneventful.  It  was  carried 
'*^'  '  '  out  ^vith  less  than  the  usual  excitement,  and  produced  no 
marked  change  in  the  balance  of  parties.     It  was  thought  necessary 
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to  bring  the  new  Parliament  together  in  the  middle  of  November. 
There  were  two  causes  which  led  to  its  being  thus  early  summoned. 
The  continued  increase  of  outrage  and  social  disoi^nisation  in  Ireland 
seemed  to  call  for  repressive  measures,  and  the  commerce  of  England 
was  passing  through  a  dangerous  crisis.  The  measures  taken  with 
regard  to  Ireland  have  been  already  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  the  commercial  difficulty  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  proposed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  causes  of  distress  and  into  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act  of  1844.     In  introducing  his  motion  he  sketched  the  course 
of  events  which  necessitated  it.     The  failure  of  the  harvest  in  1846, 
and  of  the  potato  crop,  had  rendered  necessary  a  large  importation  of 
corn,  more  than  could  be  paid  for  in  goods,  and  consequently  money 
payments  had  been  required.     At  the  same  time  railway  enterprise 
had  demanded  a  great  amount  of  capital.    And  both  the    Commercial 
corn  trade  and  the  making  of  railways  had  afforded  a   criaii. 
wide  field  for  speculation.     Such  speculations  may  be   Sept. -Oct.  i847. 
carried  on  long  upon  credit,  but  money  must  be  eventually  obtained, 
and  the  expenses  met  by  obtaining  advances  from  banks  and  dealers 
in  money,  upon  securities  payable  at  some  future  date,  and  realised 
at  once  upon  the  payment  of  discount.      The  demand  for  such 
advances  became  so  great  that  they  could  not  be  obtained  even  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  discount.    The  pressure  had  begun  in  April,  but  had 
apparently  passed  away.    It  set  in  again  with  extreme  severity  in  the 
autumn.    Unable  to  obtain  money  either  from  their  own  resources  or 
by  means  of  advances,  house  after  house,   many  of  them  of  high 
standing,  stopped  payment.    The  Bank  of  England,  which  in  some 
degree  regulated  the  money  market,  continually  raised  its  rate  of 
discount  to  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent.,  at  the  same  time  shortening  the 
period  for  which  it  was  willing  to  lend  its  money.     A  crisis  seemed 
approaching.      In  spite  of  the  high  rate  money  was  not  forthcoming, 
the  failures  continued,  the  funds  fell  as  low  as  79,  and  so  difficult 
was  it  to  obtain  money  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  practically  the 
only  establishment  from  which  advances  could  be  got.    The  Bank 
Restriction  Act  of  1844  had  set  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  notes  which 
the  Bank  could  issue,  and  consequently  limited  its  power  of  making 
advances.    It  appeared  that  that  limit  would  soon  be  reached,  that  all 
the  means  of  obtaining  additional  money  would  have  been  exhausted, 
and  that  universal  bankruptcy  would  follow.     The  condition  of  the 
country  was  so  serious  that  the  Government  thought  it  right  to  inter- 
fere, and  wrote  to  the  bank  directors  advising  them  to  continue  to 
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advance,  even  though  in  so  doing  they  passed  the  legal  limits.  The 
ministers  suggested,  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  advances  within  reason- 
able bounds,  the  maintenance  of  a  very  high  rate  of  discount,  but 
promised  that  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  infringe  the  restrictions  of 
1844  they  would  introduce  into  Parliament  a  Bill  to  in- 


Credlt 


re-ert»bUihed  dcmuify  the  directors  from  this  breach  of  the  law.  Upon 
Dec.  1847.  ^j^jg  Suggestion  the  bank  acted.     The  knowledge  that 

further  accommodation  was  within  reach  checked  the  panic.  The  high 
rate  of  discount,  and  the  great  demand,  had  the  natural  effect  of  attract- 
ing money  from  abroad  ;  and  by  degrees,  without  any  infringement  of 
the  law,  credit  was  re-established  and  the  pressure  lightened.  But 
it  remained  evident  that  this  had  only  been  effected  by  an  authorita- 
tive relaxation  of  the  restriction  of  the  Bank  Act,  and  it  became  a  very 
natural  question  whether  a  restriction  which  could  not  be  enforced 
in  time  of  difficulty  was  worth  maintaining.  It  was  consequently 
subjected  to  severe  criticisms  ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  vindicated  the 
measure  of  which  he  had  been  the  author,  showed  that  the  unexpected 
scarcity  of  food,  the  wild  spirit  of  speculation,  and  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  crop  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  distress,  and  declared 
it  to  be  his  belief  (a  belief  which  was  generally  accepted  as  correct) 
that  any  tampering  with  the  existing  law  would  afford  but  temporary 
assistance  with  the  risk  of  greater  subsequent  danger.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  although  many  important  failures  had  undoubtedly 
taken  place,  there  had  been  as  a  fact  no  run  on  the  bank  for  gold, 
and  that  the  country  had  been  consequently  saved  from  the  terrible 
disorders  of  1838  and  1839. 

Although  the  Government  had  been  allowed  to  raise  a  loan  of 
:£8,000,000  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Irish  famine, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  desire  to  con- 
tinue this  very  questionable  method  of  supplying  the 
revenue,  and  the  financial  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  by  no 
means  slight.  The  threatening  aspect  of  political  affairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent had  raised  into  prominence  the  condition  of  the  national 
defences,  and  the  opinion  that  they  were  wholly  inadequate  had  been 
strongly  expressed.  The  receipts  of  the  year  had  fallen  below  the 
estimate  under  nearly  every  head.  The  only  important  increase  was 
that  derived  from  the  sugar  duties  since  they  had  been  lowered  ;  and 
this  was  the  only  practical  proof  of  the  advantages  of  Free-trade 
Various  causes  had  kept  up  the  price  of  food.  The  commercial  theory 
of  1846  had  therefore  to  be  upheld  against  a  Protectionist  party  not 
yet  silenced  by  the  overwhelming  logic  of  facts  ;  while  the  Radical 
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free-traders  regarded  with  indignation  all  idea  of  increased  arma- 
ments. 

The  question  of  the  commercial  policy  to  be  pursued  arose  early 
in  the  Session,  upon  a  motion  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
for  a  Committee  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  West   maintaine*d. 
India  planters.     Their  depression  could  not  be  denied.   *^'"*  *"  ^***' 
However,  although  their  claims   were  enforced    not  only  by  the 
usual  arguments  in  favour  of  protection,  but  by  others  peculiar  to 
their  case — such  as  want  of  labour,  the  duty  of  supporting  free  labour 
in  opposition  to  slavery,  and  the  special  responsibility  England  had 
incurred  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade— Government  succeeded 
in  maintaining  its  free-trade  attitude.     The  planters  had  to  content 
themselves  with  a  small  loan  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  im- 
migration of  free  labour,  and  with  a  reduction  of  the  duty  paid  by 
sugar  from  the  colonies.     But  upon  the  production  of  the  Budget 
the  financial  weakness  of  the  Government  became  evident.    Afraid, 
in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
advanced  free-traders  and  diminish  the  warlike  expenditure  of  the 
country,  and  rightly  disinclined  to  increase  the  national  debt,  addi- 
tional taxation  appeared  the  only  means  of  encountering  the  formid- 
able deficit.     Lord  John  Russell  therefore  proposed  to  renew  the 
income-tax  at  the  increased  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  i)ound  for  five 
years.     His  proposition  encountered  the  most  vehement  opposition. 
While  one  party  cried  out  against  the  wicked  expenditure  on  the 
army  and  navy,  another  revived  all  the  arguments  previously  urged 
against  direct  taxation  ;   a  third,  while  accepting  it  in  principle, 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  taxing  realised  property  and  professional 
mcomes  equally,  and  clamoured  for  an  income-tax  graduated  in  some 
way  to  meet  this  difficulty.    The  Government  yielded  to   ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
the  storm.     It  allowed  the  army  and  navy  estimates  to   withd^i^* 
he  examined  by  a  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  ^'^'*  "**' 
reducing  them  if  possible.     It  gave  up  the  idea  of  increasing  the  in- 
come-tax,  though  maintaining  it  at  its  present  rate,  and  in  its  present 
form.    And  at  last,  late  in  August,  when,  after  aU  this  patching  and 
correction   was   over,   the  Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer  made  his 
definite  statement,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  demand  a  renewed 
loan  of  ^£2,000,000,  which,  not  without  considerable  objection,  was 
ultimately  allowed. 

Few  things  lower  the  credit  of  a  Government  more  than  a  rejected 
budget,  and  a  strong  feeling  began  to  gain  ground  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  present  Ministers  to  grapple  with  financial  difficulty.    Yet  on 
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the  whole  Government  had  passed  through  a  time  of  most  unusual 
anxiety  with  very  fair  success.  And  it  was  not  without  truth  that 
the  Prime  Minister  urged,  in  reply  to  the  sharp  attack  of  Disraeli 
with  which  the  session  closed,  that  "  that  gentleman  had 
itrength  of  th«  remarked  that  there  had  been  sedition  in  England,  re- 
oovernment.  bgUioQ  Jq  Ireland,  and  revolution  in  Europe  ;  but  that 
when  sedition  had  been  checked  in  England,  rebellion  suppressed  in 
Ireland,  and  foreign  revolution  prevented  from  shaking  our  institu- 
tions at  home,  the  administration  of  the  empire  could  scarcely  have 
been  very  defective."  The  Prime  Minister's  boast  was  justified  by 
the  outbreaks  of  revolutionary  energy  which  had  shaken  nearly  every 
throne  in  Europe,  while  in  England  they  had  been  easily  suppressed 
by  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  power  and  determination  of  the  orderly 

classes. 
The  suppression  of  the  Chartist  outbreaks  in  1843  had  by  no  means 
put  an  end  to  their  agitation.  But  the  unity  of  the  party 
thrchartirt  **  had  been  much  disturbed.  The  more  violent  Chartists 
movement.  j^^^^  broken  from  the  Radical  reformers,  and  had  them- 
selves divided  into  two  sections ;  for  their  nominal  leader,  Feargus 
O'Connor,  was  at  bitter  enmity  with  more  thoroughgoing  and  earnest 
leaders  such  as  O'Brien  and  Cooper.  O'Connor  had  not  proved  a 
very  efficient  guide.  He  had  entered  into  a  land  scheme  of  a  some- 
what doubtful  character,  which  consisted  in  purchasing  an  estate, 
raising  money  on  it,  with  this  money  purchasing  another,  and  so  on, 
until  eight  estates  had  been  purchased,  upon  each  of  which  he  proposed 
to  put  fifty  shareholders,  and  hoped  at  the  end  of  some  years,  through 
the  improvements  carried  out,  to  produce  a  large  balance  for  the 
advantage  of  the  association.  For  a  popular  leader  to  engage  in 
monetary  speculation  is  always  dangerous,  and  O'Connor  suff'ered 
the  usual  fate  in  charges  brought  against  him  of  dishonesty.  He  had 
also  injudiciously  taken  up  a  position  of  active  hostility  to  the  free- 
traders, and  while  thus  appearing  as  the  champion  of  a  falling  cause 
had  alienated  many  of  his  supporters.  Yet  the  Parliament  elected  in 
1846  contained  several  representatives  of  the  Chartists'  principles, 
and  O'Connor  himself  had  been  returned  for  Nottingham  by  a  large 
majority  over  Hobhouse,  a  member  of  the  new  Ministry.  The  re- 
volution in  France  gave  a  sudden  and  enormous  impulse  to  the  agita- 
tion. The  country  was  filled  with  meetings  at  which  violent  speeches 
were  uttered  and  hints,  not  obscure,  dropped  of  the  forcible  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  in  England.  A  new  Convention  was  summoned 
for  the  6th  of  April,  a  vast  petition  was  prepared,  and  a  meeting, 


at  which  it  was  believed  that  half  a  million  of  people  would  have 
been  present,  was  summoned  to  meet  on  Kennington  _ 
Common  on  the  10th  of  April  for  the  purpose  of  for  the  10th  of 
carrying  the  petition  to  the  House  in  procession.  The  ^*^  ^"'" 
alann  felt  in  London  was  very  great.  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
swear  in  special  constables,  and  the  wealthier  classes  came  forward  in 
vast  numbers  to  be  enrolled.  There  are  said  to  have  been  no  less 
than  170,000  special  constables.  The  military  arrangements  were 
intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  the  public  offices  were  guarded 
and  fortified  ;  public  vehicles  were  forbidden  to  pass  the  streets  lest 
they  should  be  employed  for  barricades  ;  and  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  procession  from  crossing  the  bridges,  if,  in  spite  of  its 
declared  illegality,  the  Chartists  should  persist  in  their  intention. 
Such  a  display  of  determination  seemed  almost  ridiculous  when  com- 
pared with  what  actually  occurred.  But  it  was  in  fact  the  cause  of 
the  harmless  nature  of  the  meeting.  Instead  of  half  a  million  about 
30,000  men  assembled  on  Kennington  Common.  Feargus  O'Connor 
was  there ;  Mr.  Maine,  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  called  him  aside, 
told  him  he  might  hold  his  meeting,  but  that  the  procession  would  be 
stopped,  and  that  he  would  be  held  personally  responsible  for  any  dis- 
order that  might  occur.  His  heart  had  already  begun  to  fail  him,  and 
he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  civility  of  the  police,  went  back  to 
his  meeting,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  put  an  end  to  the  proces- 
sion. His  prudent  advice  was  followed,  and  no  disturbance  of  any 
importance  took  place. 

The  finn  attitude  taken  up  by  the  middle-classes  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and  its  complete  success,  could  not  but  be  regarded, 
in  the  midst  of  revolutionary  fury  in  Europe,  as  a  remark-  Jftit^*^ 
able  proof  of  the  stability  of  the  English  society  and  its  ^^^  ^*- 
institutions.  The  air  of  ridicule  thrown  over  the  Chartist  movement 
by  the  abortive  close  of  a  demonstration  which  had  been  heralded 
with  so  much  violent  talk  was  increased  by  the  disclosures  attending 
the  presentation  of  the  petition.  Upwards  of  5,000,000  signatures 
were  declared  to  be  appended  to  the  document ;  and  its  supporters 
doubtless  hoped  that  it  would  make  a  great  impression  by  its  mere 
bulk.  But  Parliament  referred  it  to  the  Committee  on  Petitions.  A 
number  of  law  stationers  were  employed  to  count  and  examine  the 
signatures.  The  number  proved  to  be  less  than  2,000,000,  and  of 
those  very  many  were  obviously  false.  Whole  sheets  were  in  one 
handwnting  ;  eight  per  cent,  were  the  signatures  of  women  ;  and  the 
Queen,  Sir  Pvobert  Peel,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Punch  made  their 
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appearance  among  the  signatories.  This  failure  proved  a  deathblow  to 
Chartism,  O'Connor  had  in  fact  lost  his  influence,  and  was  already 
giving  signs  of  a  weakened  mind.  At  the  same  time  reviving  pro- 
sperity, the  action  of  the  new  Poor  Law  and  of  the  Com  Law  reforms, 
began  to  alleviate  the  physical  want  which  had  after  all  been  the 
main  supporter  of  the  movement.  The  Charter  as  a  whole  ceased  to 
be  a  standard  round  which  revolutionary  forces  might 
gather,  yet  every  point  in  it  adopted  by  serious  politicians 
and  urged  in  a  constitutional  manner  has  played  its  part 
in  subsequent  political  history.  Of  its  five  points,  two  have  been 
accepted,  two  have  been  closely  approached,  while  of  the  fifth,  pay- 
ment of  members,  the  last  has  not  yet  been  heard. 

Though  it  is  ridiculous  to  trace  great  movements  affecting  the  social 
Causes  for  the     politics  of  nearly  every  State  in  Europe  to  the  political 

revoiuUons  in     action  of  governments  or  of  kings,  it  is  true  that  the  con- 
Europe,  o  °  ' 

1848.  duct  of  rulers,  by  giving  occasion  for  great  forces  to 

exhibit  themselves,  plays  an  important  part  in  at  all  events  regulating 
the  time  of  such  movements.  The  questionable  policy  of  Louis 
Philippe  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  marriages  no  doubt  accelerated 
the  great  movement  of  1848.  The  friendship  with  England  on  which 
his  position  had  chiefly  rested  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  position 
of  France  and  England  as  the  joint  supporters  of  Liberal  and  Consti- 
tutional ideas  on  the  Continent  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  while  in 
the  national  movements  which  were  going  on  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  England,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  pursued  perhaps  even  with  undue  vigour  a  course 
implying  sympathy  with  the  Liberal  party,  France  was  driven  more 
and  more  into  Conservative  lines.  It  would  appear  that 
Louis  Philippe  had  drawn  so  close  to  the  despotic  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  that  he  had  actually  entered  into  an 
arrangement  for  mutual  support,  from  which  England  was  excluded. 
In  France  itself  the  same  Conservative  tendencies  on  the  part  of 
the  King  were  visible.  A  fierce  opposition  came  into  existence, 
clamouring  for  a  reform  and  enlargement  of  the  constituencies.  The 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  against  this  movement,  and  its 
final  step  in  forbidding  reform  banquets  in  Paris,  were  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  outbreak  of  February  1848  and  of  the  deposition  of 
the  King.  L^nsupported  by  any  great  Power,  isolated  in  Europe, 
Louis  Philippe  was  left  to  deal  with  the  French  people  whose  con- 
fideiice  he  had  lost,  and  towards  whom,  himself  the  creation  of  a 
popular  revolution,  he  had  assumed  a  wholly  false  position.      The 
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breach  with  England  had  not  indeed  been  complete.  On  the  contrary 
the  French  and  English  had  acted  together  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal. 
They  had  there  intervened  between  Donna  Maria  and  j.^.^^^^ 
the  rebellious  Junta,  and  calling  into  action  the  Quadruple  intervention  in 
Alliance,  originally  entered  into  against  the  Carlists  and  spSnf*^  "* 
Don  Miguel,  they  had  mediated  in  force,  reduced  the  ^•*^- 
Junta  to  obedience,  and  compelled  the  Queen  to  accept  a  Liberal 
Ministry.  But  all  sympathy  between  the  two  countries  was  gone,  and 
this  intervention  was  somewhat  perversely  construed  by  the  advanced 
French  Liberals  as  having  been  undertaken  merely  in  the  interests  of 
the  oppressive  Government  of  the  Portuguese  Crown.  Events  in  Spain 
still  further  strengthened  this  impression.  The  unhappy  marriage 
had  brought  with  it  its  inevitable  results— grave  scandals  at  once 
appeared  at  Court.  The  Queen  and  the  King  had  quarrelled  and 
separated.  Serano  had  become  the  acknowledged  favourite  of  the 
Queen ;  and  a  way  had  been  opened  by  the  weakness  and  dis- 
orders of  the  Court  and  Government  for  the  return  of  Narvaez  with 
Queen  Christina,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  more  arbitrary  sec- 
tion of  the  Moderados. 

But  although  the  French  Government  had  thus  lost  credit  with 
the  Liberal  party  in  France,  and  although  the  strength  of  this  party 
was  constantly  increasing,  the  Government  was  still  strong  in  the 
Assembly,  and  there  was  no  thought  of  immediate  danger.  Some  of 
the  more  far-seeing  statesmen  of  the  time  had  indeed  pointed  out  the 
growth  of  socialistic  ideas  which  might  easily  herald  a  revolution,  but 
the  comparative  moderation  of  the  Opposition  leaders,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  yielded  to  the  formal  prohibition  of  a  great 
reform  banquet  which  had  been  appointed  in  Paris,  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  the  approaching  outbreak.  It  came  about  in  fact 
almost  by  accident,  and  its  completion  was  chiefly  due  to  LoElfmiipJe. 
Louis  Philippe  himself.  The  interrupted  banquet  had  ^'*'-  "■  ^***- 
dissolved  itself  into  a  great  procession.  Warned  by  the  authorities, 
the  popular  leaders  again  expressed  their  willingness  to  give  up  this 
demonstration.  But  crowds  collected  and  slight  disorders  occurred. 
It  wa.s  thought  necessary  to  call  out  the  national  guard  and  the  troops. 
But  the  national  guard  declared  in  favour  of  reform,  and  interposed 
an  effectual  barrier  between  the  troops  and  the  people.  It  was  a 
virtual  triumph  of  the  mob.  Louis  Philippe  at  once  yielded,  dis- 
missed Guizot,  and  intrusted  Mol6  with  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment. Some  critical  hours  were  wasted  in  a  futile  attempt  to  form 
an  administration,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  Kiiig  went  a 
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step  further  and  placed  the  Ministry  in  the  hands  of  Thiers  and 
Odillon  Barrot.  Marshal  Bugeaud  had  already  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  troops,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  were  he  allowed 
to  act  the  riot  would  be  quelled.  But  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot,  sup- 
posing that  the  movement  was  entirely  political,  and  ignoring  the 
strength  of  the  social  feeling  involved,  believed  that  they  should  be 
able  by  their  presence  to  bring  the  people  to  order.  They  therefore 
sent  an  order  to  Bugeaud  to  postpone  the  action  of  the  military. 
The  mistake  was  a  fatal  one.  Thiers  and  his  colleague  w^ere  ill 
received  by  the  mob,  rendered  furious  by  an  affray  which  had  taken 
place  before  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  bodies  of  the  victims 
had  been  carried  in  a  torch-light  procession  through  the  streets,  and 
the  excitement  had  become  ungovernable.  In  the  morning  the  crowd 
pushed  on  towards  the  Tuilleries.  Urged  to  resign  by  many 
influential  men  who  regarded  disaster  as  inevitable,  the  King 
yielded.  He  appears  to  have  had  an  invincible  disinclination  to  the 
use  of  force.  The  representative  of  the  popular  will,  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  withdraw  from  the  throne  when  that  will 
had  declared  against  him.  His  personal  courage  cannot  be  questioned. 
He  fled  in  disguise,  and  his  sons  also  withdrew,  leaving  the  kingdom 
to  his  grandson  the  Comte  de  Paris,  with  his  mother  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  as  Regent.  She  betook  herself  with  her  sons  to  the  National 
Assembly,  but  it  was  too  late.  While  the  members  were  still  debat- 
ing whether  to  accept  the  Regency  or  to  appoint  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, the  mob  broke  into  the  chamber  and  settled  the  matter.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  withdrew,  and  the  Provisional  Government,  of 
which  Lamartine  was  the  moving  spirit,  became  the  accepted  rulers 
of  the  Republic  of  France. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  almost  bloodless  revolution  had  been 
lu  effect  in  accomplished,  and  the  temperance  and  wisdom  displayed 
Europe.  ^^^^  ^j^g  g^gi;  difficulties  of  the  Republic  by  Lamartine 

and  his  colleagues,  excited  the  wonder  of  Europe,  and  at  once  set  fire 
to  all  the  slumbering  embers  of  revolutionary  and  ultra-liberal  senti- 
ment throughout  the  Continent.  The  feeling  in  favour  of  Liberal 
reform  had  already  made  itself  obvious  in  many  directions.  It  had 
assumed  several  fonus.  In  Switzerland  the  disturbances  took  the 
shape  of  a  religious  war  against  the  further  spread  of  the  power  of 
the  Jesuits.  In  the  Italian  Peninsula  hostility  to  the  Austrian 
power  and  a  desire  for  "  a  United  Italy  "  was  the  ostensible  shape  it 
assumed.  In  Austria  the  various  nations  constituting  the  composite 
Empire  were  looking  for  autonomy.     In  Germany,  constitutional  rule, 
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Empire,  were  the  chief  points  in  the  Liberal  programme.  Under  all 
these  various  forms  there  lay  a  strong  though  somewhat  hidden  force 
of  Republican  sentiment,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  in  favour  of  social 
changes,  which  threatened  to  break  down  the  thin  partition  which 
divides  reform  from  revolution.  The  reforming  spirit  had  already 
made  considerable  advances.  Sicily  was  in  insurrection.  The  Pope 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  granted 
Liberal  constitutions,  and  had  joined  in  the  national  protest  against 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  Ferrara.  Already  in  Prussia  the  King 
had  shown  signs  of  yielding  to  the  popular  sentiment. 

With  all  these  movements  England  had  sympathised,  and  Palmer- 
ston's  support  of  the  partisans  of  reform  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  had  been  sometimes  carried  even   fytXC^th 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.    But  the  general  revolu-    *^*  a«'orae«. 
tionary  outbreak  which  followed  the  events  of  February  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  rendered  the  policy  of  England  in  the  last 
degree  difficult.     For  a  while  it  appeared  as  if  the  established  system 
throughout  Europe  would  give  way  before  the  storm.    A  successful 
msurrection  in  Milan  against  the  Austrians  was  followed  by  the 
mvasion  of  Lombardy  by  the  Sardinian  king,  in  which  Tuscany  and 
the  Pope   were   compelled  to  join.     An  uproar  in  Vienna  drove 
Metternich  into   exile.    Kossuth,  at  the  head   of  the   Hungarian 
Liberals,  rose  in  arms.    Many  of  the  small  states  in  Germany  were 
compelled  to  foUow  the  example  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  mob.    The  King  of  Bavaria   g,,,^  ^, 
thought  it  wise  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.     In   a«voin*i<«. 
Berlin,  though  the  troops  had  no  difficulty  in  queUing  the  riots,  the 
King  in  his  weakness  checked  them  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and 
conceded  all  the  demands  of  the  extreme  reformers.     In  Frankfort 
the  supporters  of  German  unity  established  a  national  Assembly! 
appointed  Archduke   John  of  Austria  to  the  office  of  Head  of 
the  Empire,  and  plunged  Germany  into  a  war  with  Denmark  by 
claiming  as  German  territory  the  Duchy  of  Sleswig. 

Still  it  seemed  not  impossible  that  the  changes  taking  place  raiaht 
prove  to  be  acceptable  to  England.  Although  they  had  been  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  violence  and  some  bloodshed,  as  in  France  so 
elsewhere,  the  early  part  of  the  movement  appeared  to  be  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  establishment  of  orderly  constitutional  rule.  The  removal 
of  Metternich,  and  the  abdication  of  various  monarchsrdid  not  neces- 
sarily imply  more  than  the  cessation  of  arbitrary  principles  of  govern-' 
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ment.     Nor  did  it  seem  impossible  that  in  Italy  some  compromise 
might  be  arrived  at  by  which  Austria  might  be  induced  to  give  up 
possessions  which '  were  merely  a  source  of  weakness  to  her,  and  a 
northern  constitutional  kingdom  established   under  the   Sardinian 
King.     But  though  England,  already  free  and  constitutional  in  its 
government,  had  passed  successfully  through  its  difficulties,  though 
the  insurrection  in  Ireland  had  ended  in  the  contemptible  outbreak 
of  Smith  O'Brien,  and  the  Chartist  meeting  had  only  led 
re"ti7n  '*      to  an  exhibition  of  the  strength  of  the  governing  classes, 
it  was  not  so  in  other  parts  of  Europe.    The  hope  of  the 
establishment  of  governments,  at  once  free  and  orderly, 
proved  evanescent.    The  masses,  by  whose  assistance  the  changes  had 
been  secured,  looked  for  something  more  than  a  transfer  of  political 
power  or  a  mere  alteration  in  the  form  of  government ;  and  the  newly 
created  Governments  proved  unable  to  resist  them.     In  nearly  every 
country,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  material  force  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  a 
reaction  had  set  in.     In  France,  a  terrible  outbreak  in  the  first  days 
of  June  had  been  suppressed  with  stern  vigour  by  General  Cavaignac, 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government.     In  Berlin,  a 
succession  of  weak  Ministries  had  allowed  of  constantly  increasing 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats,  till  at  length  the  Assembly, 
invaded  by  the  mob,  had  voted  the  abolition  of  the  nobility  ;  and  the 
King,  roused  to  action,  had  placed  Count  Brandenberg,  a  Conservative, 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  had  poured  troops  into  Berlin,  and  finally  (on 
Dec.  5th),  having  dissolved  the  Chambers,  had  promulgated,  on  his 
own  authority,  a  more  or  less  Liberal  constitution.     The  attempt  at 
a  re-establishment  of  German  unity  had  proved  a  complete  failure. 
Popular  riots  in  Frankfort  had  shown   the  powerlessness  of  the 
Assembly  there.    Its  rejection  of  Prussia,  the  sole  Power  of  sufficient 
strength  to  afford  it  assistance,  had  left  it  destitute  of  material 
resources.    The  revived  hopes  of  the  Princes  strengthened  them  in 
their  determination  to  resist  the  self-effacement  necessary  for  national 
union,  and  for  the  present  the  question  was  shelved.     In  Vienna  the 
revolution  had  been  suppressed  by  force  of  arms.    The  Emperor  had 
thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  and  Schwartzen- 
berg  being  called  to  the  Ministry,  set  to  work  to  reconstitute  the  totter- 
ing Austrian  Empire.     Thus  at  the  close  of  the  year  Europe,  though  in 
some  cases  with  revised  and  more  liberal  governments,  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  its  fonner  possessors,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  of 
rulers  with  whom  the  ordinary  course  of  diplomacy  might  be  renewed. 
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Lord  Palmerston's  management  of  the  Foreign  Office  under  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  of  the  time  was  a  subject  of 
much  controversy.  There  was  an  apparent  readiness  to  dSmT^y"  * 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  to  give  *"^"**- 
uncalled  for  and  sometimes  dictatorial  advice  to  foreign  governments 
which  was  very  distasteful  to  the  Opposition,  and  even  to  some  of 
the  Liberal  party.  And  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  the  habit  of  actin^^ 
so  independently,  and  without  regard  to  the  advice  of  his  colleagues, 
that  the  harmony  of  the  Cabinet  seemed  at  times  threatened.  But 
his  policy  is  intelligible,  and  proved  on  the  whole  successful.  He  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  constitutional  government.  He  foresaw  the 
difficulties  in  store  for  the  arbitrary  rulers  of  Europe,  and  dreaded 
the  revolutionary  changes  which  appeared  to  him  likely  to  follow  if  the 
popular  feeling  was  not  in  some  way  assuaged.  He  was  therefore 
constantly  recommending  his  agents  abroad  to  advise  the  Courts  to 
which  they  were  accredited  to  meet  the  coming  dangers  by  voluntary 
concession.  Of  necessity  England  thus  appeared  to  be  sympathising 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Liberals.  How  little  our  Foreign  Minister 
was  inclined  to  side  with  anarchy  was  not  known  ;  and  almost 
inevitably,  while  at  home  he  was  blamed  for  recklessly  intermeddling 
in  revolutionary  projects,  abroad  he  laid  himself  open  on  the  one  side 
to  the  charge  of  officious  interference  with  the  Courts,  on  the  other 
of  raising  hopes  among  the  people  he  had  no  intention  to  fulfil. 

Of  the  governments  threatened  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
in  France  none  seemed  in  a  more  dangerous  position  than  uaiucceiifta  ia 
that  of  Spain,  nor  was  there  any  country  where  diplomatic  *p**^ 
agents  mingled  so  freely  in  the  arrangements  of  party.  The  return 
of  Narvaez,  resting  avowedly  on  French  support,  had  placed  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  more  absolute  party.  The  fall  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  afforded  an  opportunity  which  the  Progressistas  were  not 
likely  to  neglect.  Accordingly  a  despatch  was  sent  from  the  English 
Foreign  Office  recommending  the  adoption  of  Liberal  measures,  and 
Bulwer  sought,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  order,  the  admission 
of  some  of  the  Progressista  leaders  to  a  share  in  office.  It  was  not 
yet  clear  to  the  Spanish  Minister  that  England  would  itself  escape 
the  dangers  of  a  revolution.  Narvaez  was  a  man  of  unscrupulous 
character  ;  the  despatch  was  treated  as  an  insult  and  sent  back 
to  Bulwer,  who,  himself  charged  ridiculously  enough  with  joining 
m  revolutionary  plots,  was  abruptly  dismissed  (May  1848),  while 
Narvaez,  forcibly  suppressing  all  opposition,  established  a  government 
of  the  most  arbitrary  description.     Bulwer  succeeded  m  entirely 
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vindicating  himself  at  home,  and  there  was  no  resource  left  but  to  put 
an  end  to  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
was  dismissed  from  London,  and  for  several  years  the  countries 
remained  totally  estranged. 

In  Switzerland  a  Conservative  and  reactionary  party,  instigated 
Sncoeufoi  in      largely  by  the  Koman  Catholic  priests  and  Jesuits,  had 

BwltMrUad.         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^g^^^      j^  ^g^^  ^^^ 

Canton  of  Lucerne  had  introduced  the  Jesuits.  The  Federal  Diet 
had  passed  decrees  against  their  introduction,  and  the  seven  Roman 
Catholic  cantons  had  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  confederacy 
among  themselves  known  as  the  "  Sonderbund."  This  attempt  at 
secession  had,  in  1846,  produced  a  civil  war.  The  French  Government, 
at  that  time  under  Guizot,  had  tried  to  combine  the  great  Powers  in  a 
conference  to  modify  the  Federal  compact,  and  to  employ  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Pope.  Should  the  propositions  of  the  Powers  be  rejected 
it  was  intended  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and  to  com- 
pel it  by  force  to  accept  the  views  of  the  great  Powers.  Lord 
Palmerston  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  He  held  that  in  spite 
of  the  apparent  break-up  of  the  Federal  constitution,  the  independence 
of  Switzerland  must  still  be  maintained.  While  the  French  and 
Austrians,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the  Federation,  supported 
the  Roman  Catholic  Sonderbund,  Lord  Palmerston  used  the  influence 
of  England  in  favour  of  maintaining  unity  under  the  Federal  Diet, 
and  recommended  that  the  Powers  should  confine  themselves  to 
using  all  their  influence  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  the  recall  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  to  inducing  the  Sonderbund  cantons  to  declare  themselves 
ready  to  abide  by  any  decision  which  the  Pope  might  make.  He 
succeeded  in  persuading  France  to  accept  his  propositions  for  a  joint 
mediation.  Meanwhile,  the  delay  which  he  had  occasioned  by  his 
opposition  to  the  more  violent  proposals  of  the  other  Powers,  enabled 
the  Swiss  to  settle  their  own  affairs,  and  the  capture  of  Friburg  by 
the  Federal  troops  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  removed  the 
necessity  for  interference. 

But  it  was  to  Italy  that  the  chief  efforts  of  Lord  Palmerston  were 
oniypartiauy  ^^^c^^^'  Throughout  the  year  1847  the  political  fer- 
lacceufoi  In       mcnt  had  there  been  increasing,  and  in  November  Lord 

^'  Minto  had  been  despatched  with  directions  to  visit  most 

of  the  capitals  and  to  explain  the  views  of  the  English  Foreign  Ofiice. 
The  instructions  given  him  clearly  express  Palmerston's  views. 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  it  is  wise  for  sovereigns  and  their  governments  to  pursue  in  the 


administration  of  their  affairs  a  system  of  progressive  improvement ; 
to  apply  remedies  to  such  evils  as,  upon  examination,  they  may  find 
to  exist,  and  to  remodel,  from  time  to  time,  the  ancient  institutions 
of  their  country,  so  as  to  render  them  more  suitable  to  the  gradual 
growth  of  intelligence  and  to  the  increasing  diffusion  of  political 
knowledge ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  it  to  be  an 
undeniable  truth  that  if  an  independent  sovereign,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  deliberate  judgment,  shall  think  fit  to  make  within  his  dominions 
such  improvements  in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  country  as  he 
may  think  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  no  other  govern- 
ment can  have  any  right  to  attempt  to  restrain  or  to  interfere  with 
such  an  employment  of  one  of  the  inherent  attributes  of  independent 
sovereignty."     The  English  envoy  was  well  received,  and  his  mission 
tended  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  Pope.     With  Pio  Nono  Duncuitie.with 
however  there  were  questions  at  issue  which  prevented  "»•  ^°p«- 
any  close  relation.     For  the  Pope  had  refused  to  exert  his  authority 
to   restrain    the    political    action   of   the    priests    in   Ireland,  and 
had  issued  a  rescript  against  the  newly  established  Queen's  Colleges  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  a  Bill  which  had  been  brought  in  for  the 
opening  of  direct  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Papal  See,  though 
carried  through  Parliament,  had  been  practically  rendered  nugatory 
by  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  no  ecclesiastic  could  be  received 
as  the  Papal  Ambassador.     It  was  in  Naples  that  Lord  Minto's  work 
chiefly  lay.     In  January  1848  the  Sicilians  had  broken  into  insurrec- 
tion, demanding  the  constitution  of  1812,  and  claiming  the  interven- 
tion of  the  English  as  having  had  a  share  in  the  making  of  that 
constitution.      The  Neapolitan  King  had   also  asked   England  to 
mediate.    Lord  Minto  ultimately  arrived  at  propositions  on  which 
he  thought  an  arrangement  might  be  made,  but  he  did  not  reach 
Sicily  till  after  the  Revolution  in  Paris.    This  event  had  so  excited 
the  Sicilians  that  they  now  demanded  nothing  less  than  a  separation 
of  the  two  crowns  of  Sicily  and  Naples.     Mediation  was  impossible. 
The  question  had  to  be  settled  by  the  sword.     Messina  and  Palermo 
were  bombarded  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  though  the  intervention  of 
the  English  and  French  fleet  secured  a  brief  armistice,  no  arrangement 
could  be  arrived  at,  and  the  revolt  was  finally  suppressed  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year. 

The  difliculties  of  English  diplomacy  in  Italy  were  much  increased 
^ter  the  establishment  of  the  French  Republic.  The  dangers  which 
Palmerston  had  foreseen  in  January  had  become  real.    In  that  month, 
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in  a  circular  to  the  English  representatives  in  Italy,  he  had  urged  them 
The  effect  of  to  point  out  to  the  various  courts  "  that  the  direction 
the  French         ^f  ^hc  proffTess  of  reform  was  still  in  their  own  hands, 

Revolntion  in  r     to  .  .         ,       ,  , 

Italy.  but  that  resistance  would  lead  to  irresistible  demands. 

The  Revolution  in  Milan  and  Venice,  and  the  appearance  of  Charles 
Albert  as  the  champion  of  Italian  liberty  at  the  same  time  that 
Metternich  was  driven  from  office  in  Vienna,  seemed  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  Austrian  Power,  and  it  was  to  England — 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  was  the  only 
Aiutri*  ia  important  Government  remaining  unshaken — that  appli- 
^**^'  cation  for  assistance  was  made.    Lord  Palmerston  by 

no  means  desired  that  Austria  should  be  destroyed.  He  still 
had  a  belief  in  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  thought 
the  presence  of  Austria  necessary  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  It 
was  rather  in  the  belief  that  the  maintenance  of  an  unwilling 
subject  population  in  Italy  was  a  source  of  weakness,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Italian  kingdom  between  France 
and  Austria  would  tend  to  the  establishment  of  greater  stability, 
that  he  looked  with  favourable  eyes  upon  the  eflforts  of  Charles  Albert. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  he  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Austrians 
themselves,  to  act  as  mediator.  The  first  success  of  the  Italians  had 
driven  Radetsky  the  Austrian  general  behind  the  Mincio.  And 
Austria  was  ready  to  withdraw  from  Lombardy  on  the  condition  that 
it  should  take  its  due  share  of  the  Imperial  debt.  As  Venice  was 
already  in  Italian  hands,  and  as  the  establishment  of  a  northern 
kingdom  seemed  both  possible  and  desirable,  Palmerston  urged 
Austria  to  agree  to  a  total  surrender  of  the  north  of  Italy.  But  he 
was  aware  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a  proposal  must  depend  upon 
the  course  of  the  war.  Events  proved  that  Italy  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
independence  or  unity.  Co-operation  between  the  States  appeared 
impossible.  The  Republicans  saw  with  dislike  successes  which 
appeared  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  Monarchy.  Delay  brought 
renewed  strength  to  Radetsky,  and  before  the  middle  of  August  a 
succession  of  disastrous  defeats  had  driven  the  Sardinians  again 
beyond  the  frontier,  and  Milan  had  returned  to  Austrian  hands.  The 
character  of  the  mediation  was  inevitably  changed,  but  the  English 
minister  believed  that  Austria  was  still  so  hard  pressed  that  Lombardy 
at  least  might  be  rescued.  The  French  Republicans  were  eager  to 
support  the  Italians,  and  were  only  kept  back  by. the  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessful mediation,  and  Palmerston  was  "able  by  pointing  this  out  to 
the'  Austrians  to  induce  them  so  far  to  yield  as  to  agree  to  a  con- 


ference at  Brussels.    But  as  the  affairs  of  the  empire  became  re-estab- 
lished, as  the   Hungarians  were  checked,  and   the  young  Prince 
succeeded  to  the  late  imbecile  Emperor,  the  hopes  of  a  luium  unity 
favourable  arrangement  grew  weaker.      The  Sardinians.   po«tponed  after 

'     the  battle  of 

impatient  of  waiting,  early  m  1849  again  took  the  field,   Novaxa. 
and  the  disastrous   battle  of  Novara  (March  24),  followed  by  the 
bombardment  and  capture  of  Venice,  extinguished  for  a  while  all 
further  hope  of  Italian  independence. 

With  regard  to  Germany  England  could  really  do  nothing.  Her 
policy  was  confined  to  giving  such  encouragement  as  was  possible  to 
the  efforts  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  empire.  England  thus  appears 
during  this  year  as  the  mediating  Power  of  Europe— the  refuge  of 
dethroned  kings  and  ministers,  the  consistent  champion  of  orderly 
and  constitutional  reform— a  position  won  by  the  proved  stability  of 
our  institutions  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  storm  which 
had  passed  over  Europe  had  been  weathered.  In  spite  however  of 
the  high  position  thus  taken  by  England,  the  year  1849  was  not 
without  its  grave  difficulties. 

The  state  of  the  Continent,  and  the  part  which  the  English  Foreign 
Office  played  in  the  widespread  disturbances  of  the  year,  afforded  a 
constant  ground  for  party  assault.  The  instructions  issued  by  Lord 
Palmerston  through  the  Foreign  Office  to  his  agents  abroad  showed 
that  he  looked  to  timely  concessions  on  the  part  of  governments  to 
secure  European  tranquillity.  By  the  bigoted  admirers  of  what  was 
spoken  of  as  "the  cause  of  order,"  his  despatches  were  treated  as 
incitements  to  revolution,  while  every  instance  of  ready  acceptance  of 
change  was  alleged  as  a  breach  of  the  Treaties  on  which  the  European 
settlement  rested.  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  late  Foreign  Paimeriton'i 
Minister,  supported  by  Lord  Brougham,  made  himself  d«f»»»ceo'w« 
the  mouthpiece  of  these  charges  against  Government.  March  e,  i8«. 
But  in  all  directions  the  defence  of  his  conduct  offered  by  Lord 
Palmerston  seemed  successful.  When  charged  with  allowing  ordnance 
stores  to  be  supplied  to  the  Sicilian  insurgents,  having  explained  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  done,  and  that  it  consisted 
merely  of  an  arrangement  for  the  convenience  of  the  contractor,  he 
was  able  to  declare  that  his  advice,  as  tendered  by  Lord  Minto,  had 
been  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  crowns  of  the  two  Sicilies 
upon  one  head,  that  that  advice  had  been  demanded  by  the  King  of 
Naples  himself,  and  that  probably  had  it  been  followed  the  insurrec- 
tion would  not  have  taken  place.  With  regard  to  Northern  Italy  he 
was  able  to  urge  that  he  had  throughout  attempted,  in  conjunction 
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with  France,  to  mediate  between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  but  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  impress  upon  Charles  Albert  the  danger  and  futility 
of  a  single-handed  renewal  of  the  war.    He  declined  to  be  forced 
into  passing  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  French   Government 
in  sending  an  expedition  to  Rome.     It  was  indeed  very  difficult  to 
understand  the  intention  or  object  of  France  in  so  doing.    The  liberal 
efforts  of  the  Pope  had  come  to  a  sudden  stop.     After  the  murder  of 
his  minister  Rossi,  he  lost  all  confidence  in  the  people,  fled  from  Rome 
(Nov.  24),  and  watched  from  his  retirement  in  Gaeta  the  triumph  of 
the  popular  party,  the  establishment  of  a  Republic,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  triumvirs,  of  whom  Mazzini  was  one.     All  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation between  himself  and  his  people  he  harshly  rejected.    Sum- 
moned by  Austria,  the  Catholic  Powers  began  to  interfere.    Naples, 
Spain,  and  Austria  put  armies  in  the  field  against  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic, and  suddenly  an  expedition  under  General  Oudenot  was  despatched 
from  France  to  occupy  Civita  Vecchia.     It  was  impossible  that  France 
should  have  come  openly  forward  as  the  upholder  of  arbitrary  authority, 
but  the  country  was  still  eager  to  assert  its  position  in  Europe,  and 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  now  President,  had  been  elected  (Dec.  20) 
avowedly  as  the  champion  of  order.    Already,  probably,  his  views  were 
reaching  onward  to  the  establishment  of  a  Napoleonic  Empire,  to 
which  the  maintenance  of  the  Papacy  was  necessary.    He  took  advan- 
tage therefore  of  the  national  feeling,  and  despatched  the  expedition 
under  the  not  very  comprehensible  pretext  of  saving  Rome  from  anarchy, 
while  pretending  to  separate  himself  from  the  hostile  action  of  Austria. 
The  Republicans  demanded  to  be  left  alone  to  fight  their  own  battles  ; 
they  refused  General  Oudenot  admission  to  their  city.    The  General 
declared  his  military  honour  involved  in  occupying  the  city  from 
which  he  had  been  excluded.     The  consequences  were  the  siege  of 
Rome,  its  capture  (July  1,  1849)  after  a  firm  resistance,  and  the 
entire  annihilation  of  the  Republican  movement.     But  while  Lord 
Palmerston  refused  to  condemn  the  action  of  France  which  led  to 
this  result,  he  pointed  out  that  he  had  from  the  first  deprecated  the 
intervention  of  foreign  powers  in  Rome,  and  regarded  the  conduct  of 
France  as  at  the  least  unfortunate. 
The  best  summary  perhaps  of  the  views  of  Palmerston,  and  therefore 
gton'i       of  England,  at  this  time  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs  may 
■peech.  be  derived  from  his  defence  of  himself  when  his  conduct 

jiiiy  21, 1849.  .^  Hungary  was  impeached.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
the  Radicals  had  expressed  strong  indignation  against  the  intervention 
of  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Hungarian  movement,  as 
well  as  the  intervention  of  France  at  Rome  and  had  plainly  indicated 
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that  they  considered  that  the  duty  of  our  Government  reached  beyond 
verbal  interference.     Both  charges  to  which  Lord  Palmerston's  policy 
was  open  were  thus  levelled  against  him ;  on  the  one  side  he  was 
charged  with  intermeddling  and  with  revolutionary  tendencies,  on  the 
other  with  intermeddling  without  dreaming  of  supporting  his  advice 
by  war.     In  reply  he  remarked,  "  There  are  two  objects  which  Eng- 
land ought  peculiarly  to  aim  at,  the  one  is  to  maintain  peace,  the 
other  is  to  count  for  something  in  the  transactions  of  the  world.     It 
IS  not  fitting  that  a  country  occupying  such  a  proud  position  as 
England,  a  country  having  such   various  and  extensive  interests, 
should  lock  herself  up  in  a  simple  regard  to  her  own  internal  affairs] 
and  should  be  a  passive  and  mute  spectator  of  everything  that  is 
going  on  around.    It  is  quite  true  that  it  may  be  said, '  Your  opinions 
are  but  opinions ;  you  express  them  against  our  opinions  who  have 
at  our  command  large  armies  to  back  them.     What  are  opinions 
against  armies  ? '     Sir,  my  answer  is  opinions  are  stronger  than  armies. 
I  say  then  .  .  .  that  so  far  as  the  courtesies  of  international  inter- 
course will  permit  us  to  do  so,  it  is  our  duty  to  state  our  opinions 
founded  on  the  experience  of  this  country.     We  are  not  entitled  to 
mterpose  in  any  manner  which  would  commit  the  country  to  embark 
in  those  hostilities  ;  all  we  can  justly  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunities  which  may  present  themselves  in  which  the  counsel  of 
order  and  peace  may  be  offered  to  the  contending  parties."    As  to 
tlie  other  charge,  he  concludes,  "  To  suppose  that  any  Government  of 
England  could  wish  to  incite  revolutionary  movements  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  to  suppose  that  any  Government  of  England  could  have 
any  other  wish  or  desire  than  to  maintain  peace  between  nations  and 
tranquillity  and  harmony  between  governments  and  subjects,  shows 
really  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  folly  which  I  never  could  suppose 
any  public  man  could  be  guilty  of,  which  may  do  very  well  for  a 
newspaper  article,  but  which  astonishes  me  to  find  made  the  subject 
of  a  speech  in  Parliament." 

It  was  not  only  in  foreign  affairs  that  the  ministry  encountered 
difficulty.  Its  free-trade  policy  had  not  as  yet  been  DiiScuitie.  of 
attended  by  a  success  sufficiently  striking  to  secure  its  *^«  y«»r  i8*9- 
universal  acceptance.  Bad  harvests,  interruption  of  foreign  trade, 
difficulties  remaining  over  from  the  commercial  crisis  of  1847,  and 
the  inordinate  speculation  in  railway  enterprise  had  deprived  the  new 
system  of  a  fair  trial ;  and  although  the  depression  was  lessening,  it 
was  impossible  to  say  that  either  the  mercantile  or  the  agricultural 
interest  was  fully  prosperous.  The  potato  blight  had  rea})i)eared  with 
renewed  strength  in  Ireknd,  and  in  spite  of  the  ea^e  with  which  the 
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insurrectionary  movement  of  Smith  O'Brien  had  been  suppressed, 
terrible  suffering  and  deep  discontent,  with  its  usual  accompaniment 
of  crime,  still  pervaded  that  unhappy  country.  The  ferment  in 
Europe  had  by  no  means  ceased,  and  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  wisdom  of  which  was  not  yet  vindicated,  was  open  on  all  sides  to 
assault.  Disorders  in  our  colonies  were  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  revision  of  our  colonial  policy  was  necessary,  and  a  renewed 
war  in  the  Punjab  threatened  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  Lord  Hardinge's 
victories. 

Whatever  doubt  was  still  felt  as  to  the  success  of  free-trade,  the 
Government  at  any  rate  showed  its  belief  in  the  principle 
Na^StUon  ^      by  reintroducing  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
^^■-  Laws  which  had  been  withdrawn  in  the  previous  session. 

The  very  strict  laws  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
oppose  the  competition  of  Holland  had  been  gradually  modified. 
The  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  might  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  ships  belonging  to  the  country  where  the 
goods  were  produced.    European  goods  might  be  brought  in  the  ships 
of  any  country.      Between  England  and  the  colonies,  and  between 
colony  and  colony,  transportation  was  restricted  to  British  ships  or  to 
ships  of  the  colony  in  which  the  goods  were  produced.     It  was 
believed  by  many — and  Adam  Smith  had  lent  his  great  name  to  the 
belief— that  these  restrictions  fostered  the  commercial  marine,  and 
therefore  indirectly  the  royal  navy,  on  which  the  safety  of  England 
mainly  depended.      But  free-trade  had  now  been  established,  and 
protection  withdrawn  from  the  colonies  ;  and  it  seemed  manifestly 
unjust  to  free  their  trade  with  the  one  hand  and  to  trammel  it  with 
the  other.    If  the  colonies  were  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  obtain  the  means  of  transport  as 
cheaply  as  possible  in  the  general  market  of  the  world.     To  convinced 
free-traders  it  was  also  beyond  belief  that  free  competition  could  in 
any  way  tend  to  the  diminution  of  English  nautical  superiority.     The 
Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-one  in  the  Lower  House.     But 
in  the  House  of  Lords  its  progress  was  watched  with  great  anxiety, 
for  it  was  regarded  as  a  test-question  with  respect  to  the  principles  of 
protection,  and  the  Government  were   by  no  means  sure  of  their 
strength.     It  was  however  carried  after  a  warm  debate  by  a  majority 
of  ten.     This  struggle  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  direct  effort  of  the 
protectionists.     They  had  shown  that  they  were  still  a  strong  party, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  debate  it  had  been  confessed  by  more  than 
one  that  the  restoration  of  the  system,  at  all  events  for  the  time,  was 
impossible.     Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  had  served  them  so  well 
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in-  the  great  struggle  of  1846,  had  died  suddenly  in  the  la.t  year, 
and  a  new  and  far  abler  leader  had  been  found  in  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Under  his  guidance  they  somewhat  changed  their  tactics,  demand- 
ng  instead  of  a  renewal  of  the  old  system,  compensation  for  the 
landed  mterest ;  and  a  motion  which  he  introduced  in  March 
was  the  first  of  many  similar  attempts  leading  to  the  rearrange- 
ment  of  local  taxes  and  the  transference  of  some  share  of  their 
burden  to  the  general  tax-payer.  His  resolution  wa^  negatived  by 
^  large  majority.  ^  •' 

The  suppression  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  Ireland,  though 
reheymg  It  from  an  immediate  danger,  had  left  the   uJ^nto^ 
country  m  a  very  disturbed  state.     It  was  thought   ""relief of 
necessary  to  renew  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.   f^S^m, 
But  It  was  understood  that  the  opportunity  of  the  tranquUlity  thus 
secured  woukl  be  taken  for  introducing  some  important  measures  as  a 
cure  for  Irish  distress.     The  Government  however  did  not  seem  to  be 
capable  of  forming  any  scheme  of  a  sufficiently  complete  character  to 
reach  the  root  of  the  evil.    Poverty  and  the  want  of  capital  were 
accepted  at  the  time  as  the  main  causes  of  the  distress.    But  Mr. 
Charles  Wood,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  disciple  of  the 
strict  economic  school,  had  an  extreme  objection  to  the  interference 
of  Government  m  commercial  matters,  and  set  his  face  against  all 
pans  for  the  fictitious  introduction  of  capital.     His  idea  seems  to 

nnL  r      S      *^'  ?^r  '^  ^'"^  ^^"^^  ^y  ^'^^'^  ^^'^^^^  BO  low 
under  the  influence  of  the  enormous  poor-rate  that  it  would  afi^ord  an 

irresistible  temptation  as  an  investment  to  capitalists.     The  Govern- 
ment consequently  confined  itself  to  measures  of  a  merely  temporary 
character.     The  terrible  amount  of  pauperism  in  some 
districts  had,  under  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  raised   ]?/••'"'' '° 
the  rates  to  a  ruinous  height.     With   this   difficulty   ^y"" 
Government  proposed  to  deal  by  a  grant  of  £50,000,  and  by  levyinir 
upon  the  whole  of  Ireland  a  general  rate,  known  as  the  "rate  in  aid  " 
troni  which  the  insolvent  Unions  were  to  be  supported.     Sir  Robert 
i^eel,  on  the  other  hand,  while  accepting  this  measure  as  a  temporary 
alleviation  suggested  that  the  truer  policy  was  to  take  some  steps 
Which  without  Government  interference,  might  yet  attract  capital  to 
ire  and.     He  developed  an  elaborate  scheme  recommending  that  the 
distressed  districts  should  be  placed  under  the  direct  management  of 
a  Government  commission,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  facili- 
ate  the  transfer  of  land.      The  reception  of  this  proposal  was  so 
avourable,  and  the  feeling  that  Government  was  legislating  only  from 
^ad  to  mouth  so  strong,  that  the  Ministry  in  some  degree  adopted  it 
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and  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  the  consequence.  A  Bill  embody- 
The  Encum-       ing  the  same  principle  had  been  passed  in  the  preceding 
be«d  Ertate.     ^,^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  inoperative.    Romilly,  the  Solicitor- 
June  1849.         General,  now  introduced  a  very  stringent  measure  by 
which  a  commission,  superseding  for  the  time  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
removed  the  obstacles  and  expenses  which  the  procedure  of  that  Court 
entailed,  and  allowed  under  its  authority  the  easy  sale  of  land,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  unquestionable  parliamentary  title  in  favour 
of  the  purchaser.      Its  comparative  failure  has  been  already  men- 
tioned.    Though  much  land  changed  hands,  and  capital  was  thus  in  a 
certain  degree  introduced,  the  new  landlords  were  even  more  inclined 
than  the  old  to  employ  the  powers  which  the  law  gave  them,  and  the 
strict  enforcement  of  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  discontent.    It  was 
in  fact  a  plausible  effort  in  the  wrong  direction,  based  upon  the 
erroneous  belief  that  the  same  laws  with  regard  to  land  were  applicable 
to  England  and  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  mere  introduction  of  wealthy 
landlords  would  esUiblish  that  friendly  relation  between  them  and 
their  tenants  which  existed  in  England.     It  was  followed 
S^Law.*^'     by  an  attempt  to  find  some  further  cure  for  the  ruinous 
July  1849.  character  of  the  Poor  Law.     Lord  John  Eussell,  with  the 

intention  of  restoring  confidence,  proposed,  along  with  several  other 
modifications  of  the  law,  that  seven  shillings  in  the  pound  should  be 
the  maximum  rate  in  any  Union.  The  deficiency  which  might  thus 
occur  was  to  be  supplied  either  by  the  "rate  in  aid"  or  by  a  fresh 
grant  from  Parliament,  or  "  from  those  sources  from  which  relief  had 
been  given  before  the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1837."  The 
measure  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  resumption  of  the  strict 
administration  of  the  principle  of  the  English  Poor  Law  and  the 
demand  for  the  workhouse  test.  The  Bill  after  much  discussion  was 
passed,  but  not  tiU  it  had  been  shorn  in  the  Upper  House  of  its  most 
important  clause  by  which  the  maximum  was  fixed. 

The  difiiculties  of  the  year  had  been  complicated  by  a  war  in  India. 
Mooltan,  the  capital  of  the  district  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus,  had  been  one  of  the  latest 
conquests  of  the  Sikhs  under  Runjeet  Singh.     On  the 
death  of  its  first  governor  his  son  Moolraj  succeeded  to  his  office.    But 
his  reputation  for  wealth  induced  the  Lahore  Government  to  insist 
upon  an  enormous  succession-duty.    Difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  this  sum  continued,  and  though  for  a  time  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  had  allowed  Moolraj  to  remain  at  Mooltan, 
when  the  country  beciune  more  settled  the   claims  were  renewed. 
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An  arrangement  was  at  length  arrived  at,  and,  as  it  was  believed, 
accepted  by  Moolraj,  by  which  the  government  of  the  town  was  to  be 
placed  in  other  hands.    Two  English  officers,  Mr.  Vans  Agnew  and 
Lieutenant  Anderson,  were  sent  with  a  small  native  escort  to  super- 
intend the  transfer.     They  appear  to  have  asked  Moolraj  somewhat 
roughly  for  a  settlement  of  his  accounts,  and  either  at  his  instigation 
or  induced  by  their  own  dislike  to  the  interference  of  foreigners  the 
people  of  Mooltan,  at  the  close  of  the  interview  at  which 
the  town  had  been  ceded,  fell  upon  the  English  officers   S^;!^"'"  '' 
and  severely  wounded  them.      Shortly  afterwards  the   -^p^""- 
house  to  which  they  had  retired,  and  where  they  lay  wounded,  was 
assaulted,  and  they  were  both  murdered.     Moolraj  at  once  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  insurrectionary  movement.     At  first,  a  local 
outbreak  ostensibly  against  the  native  Government  of  Lahore,  the  in- 
surrection rapidly  grew  into  a  national  movement  against  the  English 
occupation.     The  country  was  ripe  for  rebellion.     The  chiefs  were 
thoroughly  disaffected.     The  energy  of  the  young  English  officers  who 
had  superintended  the  native  Government,  not  always  with  discre- 
tion, had  alienated  the  people.     Signs  of  the  coming  danger  had  been 
visible  at  Lahore,  and  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  remove  the 
Queen-mother  as  a  centre  of  disaflfection  into  English  territory.     The 
English  Government  was  at  first  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  local 
disturbance,  and  no  immediate  advance  of  troops  was  made.    But  a 
young  officer,  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  employed  in  the  settlement  of  the 
revenue  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  thought  it  his  duty  at  once  to 
collect  what  troops  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and,  calling  to  his  aid  the 
Khan  of  Bahwulpore,  an  English  ally  to  the  south  of  Mooltan,  had 
after  some  successful  skirmishes    confined  the  insurgents    to    the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mooltan ;  unable  to  act  against  the  town 
itself  without  reinforcements,  he  had  applied  to  Sir  Frederick  Currie, 
the  English  Eesident  at  Lahore,  for  help.     Currie,  still  maintaining 
the  fiction  that  the  insurrection  was  local,  had  sent  him  a  strong  body 
of  Sikh  troops  under  Shere  Singh  (who  was  among  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  Sirdars),  as  well  as  some  siege  guns  under  General 
Whish,  thus  enabling  him  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.     He  seemed  on 
the  point  of  success  when  the  desertion  of  the  whele  Sikh  force  under 
Shere  Singh  obliged  him  for  the  time  to  suspend  his  operations,  and 
made  it  evident  that  the  Sikh  nation  had  seized  the  opportunity  to 
attempt  again  to  throw  off  English  influence,  and  that  the  Punjab 
would  have  to  be  reconquered.    The  scene  of  the  great  struggle  was 
to  the  north-west  of  Lahore,  between  that  capital  and  the  passes 
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leading  to  Cabul  and  Afghanistan.  The  Sikhs  in  their  eagerness  had 
laid  aside  their  old  quarrels  with  the  Afghans  and  persuaded  Dost 
Mahomed  to  send  troops  to  their  assistance  and  to  occupy  Attock. 

To  meet  this  alarming  combination  English  troops  were  at  once 
^    .    ,  assembled  at  Ferozepore  :  and  in  November  Lord  GrOU^h, 

Battle  of  r-  J  07 

Ramnngnr.  the  Commander-in-Chief,  advanced  at  the  head  of  20,000 
■  '  •  men  to  the  Chenab.  Gough,  a  vigorous  and  successful 
soldier,  and  capable,  as  was  subsequently  proved,  of  commanding 
well,  was  hasty  and  incautious.  An  attempt  to  cross  the  river  with- 
out proper  precautions  produced  the  battle  of  Kamnugur — a  victory 
indeed,  but  so  dearly  bought  and  so  ineffective  that  it  was  little 
better  than  a  defeat.  Though  the  river  was  crossed,  the  only 
result  was  the  removal  of  the  enemy  to  a  strong  position  on  the 
Jhelum.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  November.  On  the 
21st  of  January  Whish  succeeded  in  reducing  Mooltan,  and  the  troops 
which  had  been  employed  there  were  at  liberty  to  join  the  main  army. 
Battle  of  ^^^^  before  this,  on  the  1 3th,  Gough  had  fought  a  great 

chiuianwauah.  battle  at  Chillianwallah.  He  had  made  all  fitting  dis- 
jaa.  13, 1849.  positions  for  fighting  the  battle  on  the  14th,  but  the 
Sikhs,  having  fired  upon  his  camp,  had  roused  his  temper,  and  he  had 
hastily  plunged  at  once,  late  in  the  evening  and  with  wearied  troops, 
into  a  battle.  It  had  been  a  terrible  slaughter,  in  which  both  armies 
claimed  the  victory.  Seldom  had  a  despatch  been  received  with 
more  anger  and  dismay  than  that  which  brought  the  news  of  this 
battle  to  England.  A  cry  arose  on  all  sides  for  the  removal  of  the 
impetuous  general,  and  the  immediate  appointment  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  the  conqueror  of  Sindh.  In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Government  felt  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  cry,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and 
although  suffering  under  a  mortal  disease,  Napier  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  within  a  few  hours  left  England  to  take  it  up. 
Before  he  arrived,  however,  Gough  had  re-established  his  reputation. 
Strengthened  by  the  army  under  Whish  from  Mooltan,  which  had 
marched  up  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  he  brought  the  united  Sikh 
and  Afghan  troops  to  an  engagement  at  Goojerat,  and 
ooojerat.  there  neglecting  no  precaution,  and  using  to  the  full  his 

Feb.  21.  artillery,  he  completely  routed  the  enemy  with  little  or  no 

loss,  showing  by  this  success  how  thoroughly  his  late  disaster  was  trace- 
able to  his  indiscreet  haste.  Under  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  the  pursuit 
was  pressed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  Afghan  allies  withdrew 
into  the  passes,  the  Sikhs  recognised  that  their  force  was  completely 
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broken,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  the  remnant  of  their  army  laid 
down  their  arms. 

The  merciful  attempt  to  aUow  the  native  government  to  reform 
Itself  under  English  guardianship  had  entirely  failed.     It  seemed 
obvious  to  Lord  Dalhousie  that  any  further  steps  in  the  same  direc- 
tion would  be  unwise,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  annex 
the  Punjab.     The  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  was  hand-   5^^^?^°°' 
somely  pensioned  and  brought  over  to  England,  while   ^"  "•  "*' 
the  Punjab  itself-placed  first  under  a  Board  consisting  of  John 
and  Henry  Laurence  and  Mr.  Mansel,  and  subsequently  under  the 
sole  rule  of  John  X^aurence-became  a  model  of  a  well-governed 
English  province,  and  in  subsequent  times  of  great  danger  the  stroncr- 
hold  of  English  power  in  India.  ^ 

The  difficulties  of  the  previous  year  had  been  so  far  overcome  that 
the  Mmistry,  m  the  Queen's  Speech  with  which  the 
session  of  1850  opened,  were  able  to  give  a  tolerably   2aTo7Sair. 
successful  account  of  the  nation.     Free-trade  had  begun   *"**• 
to  tellits  tale,  and  trade  was  steadily  reviving  ;  the  revenue  showed 
a  handsome  surplus  ;  the  value  of  the  exports  had  risen  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year  nearly  ^10,000,000;  pauperism  had  decreased  ;  and 
the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe  were  low.     There  was  indeed  pro- 
gessive  improvement    in    the    condition    of   the    working-classes. 
Public  attention  had  for  some  years  been,  by  the  spread  of  the  cholera, 
attracted  to  the  insanitary  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ;  great 
effor  s  and  great  improvements  had  been  the  consequence.     The 

reBortl.?r"''r  "')""^'  '^''^  ^'  ""^^^  "^  ^^^^>  ^^^  published  its 
Z^l  r    «^^"^^^^;^^^g«  ^-«  the  amount  of  illness  thich  it  was 

Zfiyr''"''""^ '''}''' ''''''  1848seveml  important  Bills- 

Removal  Act-had  been  the  result.  The  Public  Health  Act  of  1848 
which  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Chadwi'k 
h^dfj'^i   .  r'^  ^"^'^^^  *^'  authors  of  the  first  sanitary  report, 

mine,  f '^  '  ^'""^^  ^''''^  '^  «^^^^^  ''  ^-""^  ^ut  the'^cura'tive 
measures  necessary  ;  and  its  success  had  been  emphasised  by  the 

849?;?  ""  "''  "'"'  *^"  ^^^^^-'  ^^^^^  ^'^  reappeared    n 
1849,  had  been  met  and  combated.     In  Ireland,  too,  there  was  an 

appeamnce  o    unusual  tranquillity.     It  was  perhaps  ;ather  specious 

than  real,  the  effect  of   exhaustion   caused   by  the  late  Lrible 

used.    Yet  for  the  instant  much  was  hoped  from  the  action  of  the 
Encumbered   Estates   Bill,   and    the    temporaiy  lull  of   agitation 
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There  was  however  a  confessed  depression  in  the  agricultural  interests, 
the  protectionists  still  formed  an  important  party  in  opposition, 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  conducted  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  still  aflforded  a  constant  opening  for  attack.  On  the 
other  side,  the  demands  of  the  Charter,  no  longer  pressed  by  external 
agitation,  began  to  make  themselves  heard  in  a  more  formal  and 
practical  manner  in  the  House,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  question  of 
further  reform  of  the  constituencies  would  soon  become  prominent. 
But  the  question  of  protection  appeared  to  have  been  practically 
settled  in  the  late  defeat  sustained  by  the  Opposition  in  the  repeal  of 
the  Navigation  Laws.  The  amendments  to  the  address  moved  by 
the  country  party  in  both  Houses  were  defeated  by  large  majorities, 
and  the  attempt  of  Disraeli  to  obtain  by  a  revision  of  the  burdens  of 
the  Poor  Law  some  indirect  advantages  to  the  landed  interest  met 
with  the  same  fate.  The  movement  on  behalf  of  a  reform  of  the  con- 
.-itituencies,  of  which  Mr.  Hume  made  himself  the  spokesman,  proved 
also  to  be  as  yet  not  ripe  for  success  ;  and  the  resolution  in  favour  of 
Household  Suffrage,  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  the  Ballot,  which  he 
introduced,  was  negatived  by  242  to  96.  A  somewh.at  colourless 
Budget,  showing  a  calculated  surplus  of  a  million  and  a  half,  gave 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
this  surplus,  and  allowed  room  for  a  motion  by  Mr.  Cobden  for  the 
reduction  of  expenditure.  But  the  Government  was  able,  though 
sometimes  by  small  majorities,  to  resist  the  amendments  of  the 
Opposition,  and  little  was  done  beyond  a  small  diminution  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  public  debt,  and  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  bricks  with  the 
intention  of  facilitating  the  improved  housing  of  the  working-classes. 
Foreign  affairs  and  the  state  of  our  Colonies  were  the  points  round 
which   the    interests   of   the    year   centred.       In    the 

Attention  *^ 

drawn  to  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  public  attention  had  been 
CO  onie«.  drawn  in  not  altogether  a  pleasant  way  to  the  subject 

of  our  colonial  policy.  General  causes,  such  as  constantly  increasing 
emigration  and  the  desire  to  cut  down  the  national  expenditure, 
had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  disputes  and  incidents  of  a  somewhat 
threatening  character,  to  excite  public  interest  in  a  subject  but  too 
often  regarded  with  indifference.  An  insurrection  in  Ceylon  had  been 
suppressed  with  questionable  severity,  and  Lord  Torrington,  the 
Governor,  was  said  to  have  passed  an  Act  of  Indemnity  for  himself 
by  his  own  casting  vote.  Similar  exhibitions  of  overstrained  author- 
ity had  taken  place  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  British  Guiana, 
thwarted  by  the  governor  in  attempts  at  retrenchment,  the  Assembly 
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had  stopped  supplies,  and  the  colony  had  been  almost  brought  to  ruin. 
From  Australia  increasing  complaints  of  the  government  had  been 
made.    Both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  refused  any  longer 
to  serve  as  penal  settlements,  and  to  accept  the  offscourings  "of 
England.    The  attempt  to  land  convicts  at  the  Cape  had  produced 
something  closely  resembling  a  rebellion.     The  Queen's  ship,  with 
the  convicts  on  board,  had  been  refused  all  intercourse  with  the 
shore,  and  been  compelled  to  sail  away  with  its  living  cargo.     And 
in  Canada,  a  serious   uproar  had  arisen  in  Montreal.     Lord  Elgin, 
the  Governor,  had  given  his  assent  to  a  Bill  to  indemnify  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lower  Canada  for  the  losses  inflicted  on  them  by  the  insur- 
rection  of  1837  and  1838.     The  British  party,  Loyalists,  as  they 
called  themselves,  had  broken  into  riot.     Parliament  House  had  been 
burnt,  the  houses  of  the  Ministers  pillaged,  and  a  petition  got  up  for 
the  removal  of  the  Governor,  and  to  entreat  Parliament  to  disallow 
the  Bill,  which  was  stigmatised  as  a  means  of  rewarding  rebels  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.     A  declarjition  had  even  been  put  out 
advising  the  annexation  of  the  Canadas  to  the  United  States.    In 
the  words  of  Sir  William  Molesworth,  "  From  every  quarter,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  charges  were  brought  against  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,   of  injudicious  appointments, 
Ignorance,  negligence,  vacillation,  breach  of  faith,  and  tyranny.'V 

But  although  the  complaints  were  levelled  against  Lord  Grey, 
thmkmg  men  who  took  interest  in  the  subject  were  fully 
aware  that  it  was  not  the  individual  Minister,  but  the   fe'S^'^r'the 
system  which  was  to  blame.     It  was  seen  that  it  was    ^^°''^*^  <^"- 
impossible  that  the  wishes,  interests,  and  aspirations  of  rising  colonies 
m  every  corner  of  the  globe  should  be  understood  or  answered  by  any 
single  head  of  a  department  resident  in  London.     It  was  inevitable 
that  disputes  should  arise  in  countries  governed,  as  our  colonies  then 
were,  by  nominee  councils  and  an  executive  over  which  the  people 
had  no  control     An  association  had  been  formed  for  colonial  reform 
Ihe  solution  which  it  offered  was  the  establishment  of  self-government 
in  the  colonies,  and  as  complete  a  command  of  local  questions  lodrred 
in  the  hands  of  the  colonists  themselves  as  was  consistent  with  the 
mamtenance  of  Imperial  interests.    At  last,  in  the  session  of  1850, 
(government,  which  had  resisted  all  private  efforts  at  reform,  found  it 
necessary  to  undertake  the   business   themselves,   and  Lord  John 
Russell  mtroduced  a  BUI  for  the  better  government  of  the  Australian 
colonies     After  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  colonies,  and  a 
declaration  of  his  determination  to  preser^-e,  for  the  present  at  least, 
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the  colonial  empire,  he  pointed  out  that  the  late  complete  destruction 
of  the  system  of  commercial  monopoly  had  entirely  altered  the 
position  of  the  colonies,  which  had  been  originally  founded  principally 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  system.  Upon  this  ground  he  confessed 
EuBseU'i  t^^t  he  thought  it  right  that  many  of  them  at  lea^t  should 

co'^iltion  ^®  allowed  separate  constitutions.  He  refused  however, 
Biu.  on  the  plea  of  impossibility,  to  draw  the  sharp  line  which 

ay  13, 1850.  ^jjg  jjj^j.^  advanced  reformers  desired  between  local  and 
imperial  questions.  But  while  thus  reserving  the  power  of  the  veto 
in  all  cases  to  the  home  Ministry,  he  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  legislative  body  in  each  of  the  Australian  colonies  (now  for  the  first 
time  separated),  with  power  to  introduce  such  changes  in  their  con- 
stitution as  they  thought  fit,  and  an  executive  responsible  to  the 
colonial  Parliament.  Objections  were  made  to  the  form  of  constitution 
offered  and  to  the  want  of  definition  of  Imperial  rights.  But  as  the 
colonists  were  given  the  power  to  change  their  constitution,  the 
objection  was  really  of  little  weight,  and  practically  the  common- 
sense  of  the  Government  has  prevented  any  difficulty  from  arising  as 
to  what  the  colonial  legislature  might  or  might  not  handle.  The 
Bill  in  fact  was  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that,  whenever  it  was  not  forbidden  by  circum- 
stances, the  best  way  of  securing  the  friendship  of  the  colonies  and 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  found  in  giving  them 
the  complete  management  of  their  own  affairs.  It  forms  the  beginning 
of  that  system  of  local  responsible  governments  which  at  present 
exists  in  all  our  chief  colonies. 

The  strictures  upon  the  management  of  the  Colonial  Office  had 
Attack!  on  ^^^^  ^^""^  scvcrc  J  but  it  was  throughout  felt  that 
fowltoi^uc  ^^^^^^S^  s®°^®  mismanagement  might  be  attributable  to 
poucy.  j^^j,^  Qiey,  it  was  rather  the  system  than  the  man  that 
wa^  to  blame.  With  regard  to  foreign  aff'airs  the  case  wjis  almost 
reversed.  It  was  Lord  Palmerston  himself  against  whom  all  attacks 
were  directed.  It  was  the  way  in  which  the  policy  was  carried  out, 
rather  than  the  policy  itself,  which  seemed  open  to  objection.  Full 
of  self-confidence,  mistrusting  in  diplomacy  the  effect  of  combined 
management,  such  as  would  be  afforded  by  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Pal- 
merston had  kept  foreign  affairs  much  in  his  own  hands.  It  must  be 
confessed  also  that  he  allowed  his  strong  prejudices  to  influence  his 
political  action.  A  profound  mistrust  in  France  and  French  diplo- 
m;\cy,  and  a  strong  abhorrence  mingled  with  some  contempt  for  the 
arbitrary  Powers  of  Europe,  coloured  all  that  he  did.     A  firm  belief 
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in  the  excellence  under  all  circumstances  of  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  England,  and  of  the  superiority  of  Englishmen,  tended 
still  further  to  give  a  dictatorial  and  meddlesome  character  to  his 
diplomacy. 

In  a  certain  sense  successful— for  undoubtedly  the  position  of 
England  among  nations  was  very  high— in  the  actual 
production  of  its  object,  if  that  object  was  constitutional   e3,L'^  re- 
rule,  it  had  signaUy  failed.     The  reaction  in  the  course   '"^"o'lo'""- 
of  the  year  1849  had  been  complete,  and  the  prospects  of  constitu- 
tional advance  were  very  dark.     All  insurrectionary  movement  in  the 
two  Sicilies  had  been  suppressed.     The  victory  of  Novara  and  the 
fall  of  Venice  had  re-established  Austrian  supremacy  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  her  troops  had  been  instrumental  in  crushing  the  rising 
liberty  of  Tuscany,  of  Parma,  and  Modena.    The  French  had  restored 
the  power  of  the  Pope  in  Rome.    Meanwhile,  under  Schwartzenberg, 
Austria  had  been  attempting  to  centralise    its  dominions.      The 
Magyars  of  Hungary,  clinging  to  their  old  constitution,  though  checked 
in  their  advance  upon  Vienna,  had  regained  their  superiority  in  the 
field.      The  stirring  eloquence  of  Kossuth  excited  them  to  firm 
resistance,  while  the  Polish  Generals  Beni  and  Dembinski  made 
successful  head  against  the  Austrian  arms.     In  an  evil  hour  for  itself 
the  Austrian  Court  summoned   to  its  assistance  the   Czar;    and 
150,000  Russians  added  to  the  Austrian  troops  proved  more  than  the 
Hungarians  could  resist.     The  surrender  of  their  last  army  under 
Georgey  completed  their  defeat,  and  their  leaders  fled  for  refuge 
to  Turkey.      In  Germany  the  effort  at  reconstituting  the  Empire 
had  broken  down.     While  the  Republican  feeling,  which  had  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  desire  for  national  union,  had  driven  the 
Assembly  at  Frankfort  to  foolish  extremes,  the  jealous  rivalry  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  equally  desirous  to  secure  the  first  place  in  any 
new  federative  arrangement,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Princes  to  anni- 
hilate themselves  for  the  advantage  of  their  common  fatherland,  had 
prevented  any  reasonable  settlement.     Prussia  had  felt  itself  obliged 
to  refuse  the  Imperial  crown.     The  greater  Princes  had  withdrawn 
their  deputies  from  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  which  had  moved  to 
Stuttgart,  and  on  the  18th  of  June  its  meeting  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  King  of  Wurteraberg.     A  fresh  outburst  of 
revolutionary  zeal  which  had  followed  upon  these  events  had  pro- 
duced an  insurrection  in  Baden.     But  when  this  was  crushed  by 
Prussian,  Federal,  and  Bavarian   troops,  the  revolution  was  over, 
things  fell  back  again  into  their  old  position,  the  Princes  forgot 
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all  their  promises  of  constitutional  government,  and  the  dynastic 
reaction  was  complete. 

Throughout  this  troubled  period,  the  most  which  English  diplomacy 

EngUah  lym-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  to  Undertake  had  been  mediation  and  advice, 
pathy  with  the  directed  to  moderate  in  their  own  interests  the  severity  of 
party,  ^jj^  successful  reactionaries.  But  the  popular  sympathy 
was  doubtless  with  the  party  of  progress.  The  cruelty  with  which  the 
Austrians  exercised  their  renewed  authority,  and  the  masterful  inter- 
vention of  Russia,  rendered  this  feeling  more  acute.  It  was  fully  shared 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  giving  it  effect  when 
he  could  do  so  without  bringing  the  country  into  war.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity was  found  in  the  demand  of  Russia  and  Austria  that  Turkey 
should  deliver  up  the  Hungarian  fugitives.  To  this  demand  Turkey 
gave  a  firm  refusal,  but  offered  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  or  to 
keep  them  safely  at  a  distance  from  the  frontier.  The  Ambassadors 
of  Russia  and  Austria  at  once  broke  off  diplomatic  relations,  and  it 
seemed  not  improbable  that  Turkey  would  be  forced  into  war  with 
its  powerful  neighbours.  It  applied  to  England  and  to  France  for 
assistance,  which  was  immediately  and  effectively  given  ;  for  in 
refusing  the  demand  the  Turks  were  certainly  justified.  The  Russian 
Ambassador  in  London  indeed  acknowledged  that  by  treaty  while 
the  Emperor  had  a  right  to  make  the  demand,  the  Turks  had  a  right 
to  refuse  it.  The  English  Government  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Engiiah  fleet  Russiau  Court,  and  to  accelerate  its  movements  the  Eng- 
"wdiieue..  ^^^^  ^^^  French  fleets  were  ordered  to  the  Dardanelles. 
Oct.  1849.  They  even,  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  1841,  entered  the 

Straits ;  but  this  error  was  speedily  corrected,  and  was  alleged  to 
have  been  due  to  stress  of  weather.  Neither  Russia  nor  Austria  was 
inclined  to  press  the  matter  further,  the  demand  was  withdrawn,  and 
after  a  while  such  of  the  refugees  as  had  not  become  Mahomedans  left 
Turkey  for  America  and  England.  Though  the  difficulty  had  been 
arranged  without  recourse  to  arms,  the  feelings  of  the  Czar  had  been 
much  shocked,  and  a  permanent  hostility  to  England  excited  in  his  mind. 
France  had  in  this  case  acted  cordially  as  our  ally,  but  the  next 
exhibition  of  English  vigour  seriously  threatened  the  alliance.  Greek 
Bad  govern-  independence  had  been  established  under  the  joint 
ment  in  guardianship  of  Russia,  France,  and  England,    Consti- 

tutional government  had  been  guaranteed.  It  had  how- 
ever been  constantly  delayed.  Otho,  the  Bavarian  Prince,  who  had 
been  placed  upon  the  throne  was  absolute  in  his  own  tendencies,  and 
supported  by  the  absolute  Powers ;  and  France,  eager  to  establish 
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her  own  influence  in  the  East,  and  seeing  a  road  to  that  object  rather 
in  flattering  the  hopes  of  Greece  for  increased  territory  than  in 
support  of  good  government,  had  sided  with  the  Absolutists,  leaving 
England  the  sole  supporter  of  constitutional  rule.     The  Government 
and   administration  were  deplorably  bad.       One    Prime   Minister, 
Coletti,  had  been  himself  little  better  than  a  leader  of  brigands! 
Justice  was  of  a  violent  and  arbitrary  sort,  and  the  judges*'  were 
dependent  on  the  Ministry.     Any  demands  raised  by  the  English 
against  the  Government,  and  the  bad  administration  afi'orded  abun- 
dant   opportunity    for    dispute,    were    certain    to    encounter    the 
opposition    of    the  King,    supported    by  the     advice    of    all  the 
diplomatic  body.     Such  questions  had  arisen.     lonians,  claiming  to 
be  British  subjects,  had  been  maltreated,  the  boat's  crew 
of  a  Queen's  ship  roughly  handled,  and  in  two  cases  the  Sl^Tubfecl"^' 
money  claims  of  English  subjects  against  the  Govern-   ^^^e*"*"*- 
ment  disregarded.     They  were  trivial  enough  in  themselves  ;  a  piece 
of  land  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Finlay,  a  Scotchman,  had  been  incorporated 
into  the  royal  garden,  and  the  price— no  doubt  somewhat  exorbitant 
—which  he  set  upon  it  refused.    The  house  of  Don  Pacifico,  a  Jew,  a 
native  of  Gibraltar,  had  been  sacked  by  a  mob,  without  due  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  police.     He  demanded  compensation  for  ill- 
usage,  for  property  destroyed,  and  for  the  loss  of  certain  papers,  the 
only  proof  as  he  declared  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  claim  against  the 
Portuguese  Government.      Such  claims  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  should  have  been  made  in  the  Greek  Law  Court.     But  Lord 
Palmerston,  placing  no  trust  in  the  justice  to  be  there  obtained,  made 
them  a  direct  national  claim  upon  the  Government.    For  several  years 
on  various  pretences  the  settlement  of  the  question  had  been  post- 
poned, and  Palmerston  had  even  warned  Russia  that  he  should  some 
day  have  to  put  strong  pressure  upon  the  Greek  Court  to  obtain  the 
discharge  of  their  debts.    At  length,  at  the  clo.se  of  1 849,   English  fleet 
his  patience  became  exhausted.     Admiral  Parker,  with   "''*  **  *•"• 
the  British  fleet,  was  ordered  to  the  Pir^us.     Mr.  Wyse,   jln*  mo. 
the  English  Ambassador,  embarked  in  it.    The  claims  were  again 
formally  laid  before  the  King,  and  upon  their  being  declined  the  Piraeus 
was  blockaded,  ships  of  the  Greek  navy  captured,  and  merchant  ves- 
sels secured  by  way  of  material  guarantee  for  payment.    The  French 
and  the  Russians  were  indignant  at  this  unexpected  act  of  vigour. 
Ihe  Court  of  the  Czar  found  in  it  an  opportunity  for  revenging  itself 
tor  the  late  action  of  England  with  regard  to  the  Hungarian  refugees, 
and  sent  and  published  a  strongly  worded  and  threatening  despatch 
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to  Lord  Palmerston.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  displeased  at  the 
idea  of  the  matter  being  settled  without  reference  to  themselves,  made 
an  offer  of  their  good  offices  as  mediators.  The  oflfer  was  accepted  ; 
but  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  neither  the  principle  involved, 
nor,  except  in  certain  cases,  the  amount  demanded,  were  to  be  subjects 
of  discussion.  Their  emissary  was  to  use  his  influence  to  persuade 
the  Greeks  to  meet  the  claim.  Should  he  fail,  England  was  to  be  free 
again  to  have  recourse  to  its  own  means  of  coercion.  Baron  Gros  was 
French  media-  *^®  emissary  sent.  During  his  negotiation  the  blockade 
tion  uMucceu-  was  Suspended.  He  reached  Athens  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  after  six  weeks  of  delay  and  argument — 
during  which,  as  Palmerston  thought,  he  had  constantly  passed  the 
limits  of  mediation,  and  adopted  the  position  of  arbitrator— on  the 
21st  of  April  he  declared  that  his  negotiation  was  unsuccessful.  But 
the  French,  disliking  a  treaty  contracted  under  English  guns,  had 
meanwhile  employed  their  Minister  in  London,  Drouyn  de  L'Huys, 
to  agree  with  Lord  Palmerston  upon  a  Convention,  settling  the  terms 
on  which  the  quarrel  might  be  ended.  The  Convention  was  agreed 
to  on  the  18th  of  April  A  steamer  had  been  sent  from  France  in- 
forming Baron  Gros  of  the  probability  of  such  a  Convention ;  it 
arrived  on  the  24th  of  April.  But  no  corresponding  information  had 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Wyse.  He  therefore  refused  to  renew  negotiations 
Greece  vieidi  through  the  French,  again  proceeded  to  coercive  measures, 
to  fowe.  and  on  the  26th  the  Greek  Government  yielded.    The 

*^  French  thus  found  that  after  all  the  business  had  been 

concluded  without  their  participation.  As  Palmerston  pleaded  that 
the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  communicating  with  Mr.  Wyse  as 
to  the  Convention  was  the  effect  of  accident,  the  French  demanded 
that  the  accident  should  be  corrected,  and  that  the  Convention  and 
not  Mr.  Wyse's  terms  should  form  the  basis  of  the  final  agreement. 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  on  the  withdrawal 
of  Baron  Gros  from  the  negotiation  England  had  again  entered  on  her 
full  rights,  justified  Mr.  Wyse  in  renewing  the  blockade,  and  held 
to  the  arrangement  then  made.  In  extreme  anger  the  French  charged 
him  with  duplicity  and  recalled  their  ambassador  from  England. 
The  matter  was  too  small  to  cause  any  risk  of  war  ;  but  the  Cabinet 
thought  it  so  serious  as  to  require  some  concession,  and  finally  on  all 
points  not  already  completed  the  Convention  was  accepted. 

For  the  time  this  trumpery  little  affair  caused  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, and  being  regarded  as  a  typical  instance  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
management  of  the  Foreign  Office,  it  formed  the  ground  of  a  very  seri- 
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ous  attack  upon  the  Government.    lu  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  great 
debate  in  June  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  attack  on 
was  arraigned,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  accused  of  P*inientonin 
having  alienated  the  whole  of  Europe.     His  constant  J^'.S!*"*'" 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals,  it  was  said,  had  ^"^^  "•  ^"''• 
set  in  array  against  us  the  absolute  Powers  of  Europe,  without  in 
any  way  advancing  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  on  all  sides  those  absolute 
Powers  were  for  the  time  successful.     His  conduct  had  not  even 
been  consistent.     The  national  aspirations  of  the  Duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Sleswig  had  not  been  supported.    Anxious,  with  much  show  of 
reason,  to  attach  themselves  to  the  German  nation,  they  had  found 
assistance  in  the  Assembly  of  Frankfort  and  the  Prussian  King.     But 
England  had  throughout,  while   assuming  the  part  of  mediator, 
favoured  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Danish  dominions,  and 
thus  our  position,  both  with  regard  to  Prussia  and  to  aU  those  desirous 
of  German  unity,  had  been  injured.     The  appearance  of  the  fleet  in 
the  Dardanelles,  contrary  to  treaty,  had  excited  the  hostility  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  now,  while  alienating  our  one  real  ally, 
France,  we  had  exhibited  ourselves  in  the  odious  attitude  of  a  bully, 
and  laid  ourselves  open  to  reproaches  so  insulting  as  those  of  the 
Russian  despatch  of  February.     The  resolution  condemnatory  of  our 
foreign  policy,  supported  by  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Had  Lord  John  Russell  thrown  over  Palmerston  it  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  personal  attack ;  but  he  was  too  true  to  his 
friends  and  too  constitutional  in  his  views  to  adopt  such  a  line.     It 
became  necessary  to  take  some  steps  to  vindicate  Government.    This 
was  managed  by  the  introduction  by  Mr.  Roebuck  of  a  resolution, 
declaring  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Lord  Palmerston's  manage- 
ment of   foreign  affairs.     The  debate  which  ensued,    Pabner.ton'. 
and  which  lasted  four    nights,   is    one    of   the    most  defence  in  the 
celebrated  on  record.      At  length  Palmerston  rose,  and   jZ  2^^. 
m  a  speech   of  nearly  five   hours'    duration  defended    the   whole 
course   of  his   administration,  a    speech    which    is    said    to    have 
been  more  admirable   than    convincing,  but  which,  at   all  events, 
had  the  effect  of  obtaining  for  Government  a  majority  of  46,  and 
of  retaming  Lord   Palmerston  in  office ;   while  by  its  essentiaUy 
manly  and  English  tone   it   won   for  him   that   strong  popularity 
which  subsequently  rendered   him  so  exceptionally  the   Minister 
of  the  nation.    It  drew  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  observation  that 
It  has  made  us  all  proud  of  him."      Yet  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
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spoken  against  the  resolution.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  say  that  a  policy 
which  allied  against  it  such  men  as  Stanley,  Aberdeen,  Canning,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Sidney  Herbert,  Gladstone, 
Cobden  and  Peel,  was  not  open  to  some  stricture.  But  in  fact  Lord 
Palmerston,  conservative  in  many  of  his  tendencies,  was  in  his  foreign 
policy  democratic.  Judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary 
statesman,  who  saw  in  England  only  one  of  a  group  of  nations 
arranged  upon  dynastic  principles,  the  policy  which  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  shocked  every  Court  in  Europe,  could  not  but  be 
blameworthy.  From  those  who  regarded  England  as  the  guardian 
and  champion  of  the  great  idea  of  liberty,  and  from  those  also  who 
rightly  or  wrongly  considered  it  the  duty  of  England  to  raise  a 
constant  protest  in  favour  of  its  own  position,  the  policy  could  scarcely 
fail  to  elicit  warm  admiration. 

The  debate  of  June  28th  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  triumph 
of  Palmerston,  but  because  it  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  voice 
T^   *».  ,  a.        of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  heard  in  the  House.     The  next 

Death  of  Sir  i  -i     i 

Robert  Peel.  day,  while  he  was  riding  up  Constitution  Hill,  he  was 
June  29,  I860.     ^}^pQ^jj  fp^yj  jjjg  horse,   and    received    injuries  which 

speedily  proved  fatal.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  typical  English  states- 
man, not  gifted  with  that  insight,  that  comprehension  of  the  contest 
of  forces  with  which  he  is  surrounded  and  its  probable  outcome  which 
makes  the  great  man,  but  ready  to  treat  with  admirable  sagacity  and 
practical  power  each  question  as  it  arises  ;  not  a  leader  of  public 
opinion,  but  ready  to  accept  and  throw  into  its  best  form  opinion 
already  ripened,  and  by  skilful  interweaving  of  the  new  and  old, 
saving  the  country  from  the  disastrous  results  of  sudden  innovation. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  was  hampered  by  the  creeds  of  his  youth 
and  entangled  with  party  ties.  He  opposed  with  a  tenacity  not 
creditable  to  his  foresight  the  removal  of  disabilities  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  reform  of  the  constituencies.  But  after  the  passage 
of  the  Reform  Bill  he  appears  to  have  reconsidered  his  position. 
From  that  time  onward  it  is  difficult  not  to  recognise  in  him  the 
national  statesman  rather  than  the  party  leader.  Under  the  English 
system  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  use  his  influence  without  a  party 
at  his  back.  His  attachment  to  the  fundamental  structure  of  the 
constitution,  and  his  dislike  to  rapid  change  naturally  allied  him  with 
the  Tories.  But  reconstituted  by  him  the  party  ceased  to  be  merely 
obstructive,  and  not  without  some  mistrust  found  itself  led  into  a  course 
of  moderate  and  progressive  advance.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  point 
out  the  exact  moment  at  which  his  views  were  formed,  it  is  evident 
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that  he  recognised  in  the  middle-class  the  real  element  of  national 

influences  of  h,s  younger  days.  .  It  was  upon  this  view  that  he  rested 
his  financial  and  commercial  policy.    The  production  of  wealth  and  te 

ar  as  was  consistent  with  the  principles  of  political  economy  whTch  h^ 
had  embraced)  the  well-being  of  those  who  produced  it  a~d  tl 
lum  to  be  the  objects  an  English  statesman  should  pursu    im^W  1 

hey  did  to  his  mind,  the  maintenance  of  stable  order  and  a  Sw 
and  peaceful  attitude  towards  other  countries.  He  apparently  1  oped 
to  educate  by  degrees  the  party  which  he  led  to  accept  the  InZl 
systan  which  would  secure  these  ends,  and  of  which  th'e  re^al  ^f  te 

drove  hhn  fr^ri  A      "  ^""^^"V'™'  '''^  1^"««.  moved  him  deeply, 
drove  hun  from  this  course,  and  obliged  him  suddenly  to  ofl-er  the 

wa   the"  b  .*';.r?  '"  '"  '^"'^^  ="  y^'  "-'-'-^  ^  -c  Pt  " 
It  was  the  belief  that  he  was  charged  with  the  fate  of  England  and 

not  of  party,  which  allowed  him,  though  not  without  much  effort   to 

n"t  beThe  r  if  ^ft  "'t"°"^' '"  '"«^»'  ^  ""^  -lltdtl;,!d 
must  be  the  result  all  further  hope  of  ofllce,  and  to  submit  to  the 

Iffer  h^Mr'!."'  '"''^'"'   ^■•''°  '"  "^"^  ^'   <=°°«™«'i   to  hold 
Mnisf™  f    I      'T'"'*".*  ^™'"'  ^""^  *''«  *"•"■'«'  »f  the  Liberal 

rf  whaf  L  /r.         '  'f '  n"^  '°  '^'"''""^'y  ^^''^'''"g  *«  effect 
ot  what  he  had  done,  and,  without  a  following  and  without  office 

'ZZ     *"  .f  '"'  "'  '^  '^^  *"«  ■"-'  -'P-**'^  and  powerfiU 

Statesman  m  the  country. 

The  triumph  of  Palme;ston  in  the  late  debate,  and  his  maintenance 
m  the  position  of  Foreign  Minister,  was  a  matter  of  some  „  „  , 
moment,  for  war  was  still  raging  between  Denmark  ^'^^'«. 
and  the  Duchies  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
au  umn  there  appeared  to  be  every  probability  that  Prussia  and 
Austria  would  come  to  blows.  The  legal  position  of  the  Sleswig. 
Uolstem  question  is  intricate,  the  principle  at  issue  very  simple     The 

mIkLrr'p''"'''"",''"'**''  --"-hie  portion  of  those  of'si'esJJ 
speaking  the  German  language,  desired  to  be  admitted  to  any  new 
wrm  of  confederation  arrived  at,  and  the  upholders  of  the  unity  of 
Uemiany  were  eagerly  determined  that  this  junction  should  be  effected 
i  would  appear  that  legally  Holstein  had  always  been  a  German 
thi;  Qi  ?  °f' 'y/'^^y^  a  Danish  fief.  But  an  old  law  had  declared 
tliat  Sleswig  should  always  be  joined  to  Holstein,  and  the  law  of  sac- 
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cession  allowed  the  female  line  in  Denmark  but  forbade  it  in  Sleswig. 
These  were  the  technical  grounds  on  which  Sleswig  claimed  to  follow 
Holstein  into  the  German  Federation,  A  guarantee  in  1 721  by  France 
and  England  of  the  Duchy  to  Denmark  formed  the  technical  ground 
for  the  action  of  the  Danish  Government.  The  Prussians  had  oflfered 
themselves  as  the  instruments  of  Germany.  Their  troops  had  not 
only  occupied  the  Duchies  but  had  invaded  Jutland,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  had  been  forced  to  retire  by  the  interference  of  the  Swedes, 


DENMARK 

English  Miles 


and  an  armistice  between  Denmark  and  Prussia  had  been  concluded 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1848.  The  war  had  continued  after  the  termin- 
ation of  the  armistice,  negotiations  of  various  kinds  had  been  entered 
into,  and  at  length,  on  the  2nd  of  July  1850,  under  the  mediation  of 
England,  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Denmark  and  Germany  was  con- 
tracted. The  question  with  regard  to  the  Duchies  was  left  for  future 
settlement,  and  England  joined  with  Austria,  France,  and  all  the 
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Baltic  Powers  in  a  Protocol  on  the  4th  of  July,  declaring  their  wish 
that  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy  should  be  pre- 
served      Resting  upon  such  large  support,   when  the   Sf".U°.r.. 
Duchies  continued  the  war  the  Kingof  Denmark  invaded  SS^' 
Sleswig,  defeated  General  WiUisen,  a  Prussian  officer   "^i^»y- 
in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Duchy,  at  Idsted,  and  again  at  Frie- 
dericstadt,  and  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion  when  Willil  ,r,d 
the  other  Prussian  volunteers,  by  whom  the  war  had  be^n^rw 
up   withdrew.     Their  withdiawa!  was  chiefly  due  to  the  c^tot 
of  the  Prussian  army.     Throughout  the  year  the  rivaliy  bet;^n 
Prussia  and  Austria  had  been  becoming  more  pronounced     Thldd 
Diet  of  the  Confederation  had  resigned  its  powers  to  the  Assemb  v 
of  Frankfort.     Austria  supposed  that  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Diet,  of  which  she  was   the   acknowledged  chief,   followed  as  a 
mtter  of  course  upon  the  dissolution   of  the  Assembly  in   June 
1849.    Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  summoned  at  Erfurt  represent 
ives  of  as  many  of  the  German  Principalities  as  it  .oMM 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  new  Confederation  of  which  it  was' 
JW    to  be  the  head^    There  were  thus  two  rival  German  m" 
ments     No  progress  however  was  made  at  the  Erfurt  Conference 
and  Austna  considered  the  reconstitution  of  the  Frankfort  D.^t 
as  a  triumph   for  i^elf.     At  one  moment  war  appeared  inevitable 
onl,V  ^T"  .^^"^^  ^"'"^™'^   l«f»«  a  constitutional 

^lT.%         .     J-   '■"  "-"''''""^  n>i«govemment,  and  sought 

the  constitutionalists  and  moved  an  army  into  the  country.   FMtified 
with  the  support  of  the  Czar,  who  had  been  summoned  to  mediate 
Austria  sent  troops  to  reinstate  the  Elector.     The  rival  forces  were' 
thus  face  to  face.     But  hostilities  were  postponed  by 
.1  convention  signed  at  Olmiitz,  by  which,  at  the  price   t^^T^  " 
ot  large  concessions  from  Prussia,   the  settlement  of  """■ "'  ""' 
open   questions   was  referred  to  joint  commissioners  of  the  rival 
powe„.    But  meanwhile  the  Prussians  thought  it  prudent  to  put 
their  army  on  a  war  footing.  ' 

In  the  German  quarrel  England  had  no  very  direct  interest     Pm  *i. 

Sl^^„  pjf  •     t?   '^"''  *"  ^"'"o"  of  Palmei^ton  with  regard  to 
bleswig-Holstem.  Strongly  imbued  with  admiration  for  German^^fl 

Wl   f  il'^Te  T''"'      "i  *e  anti-German  policy  of  the 

"■o^  ouLc!uH^^^    J-^^^"'"'"t^'^  Palmerston's  views  from 

tie  Court,  and  still  more  hi.  off-hand  manner  of  conduct- 
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ing  business,  produced  an  incident  which  foreshadowed  the  crisis  of  the 
following  year.  The  Queen  thought  it  necessary  to  communicate  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  through  the  Prime  Minister,  a  niemo- 
MemSim.  randum,  requiring  him  to  state  distinctly  what  he  pro- 
Au«.  1800.         p^gg^  i^  ^jjy  gi^en  case,  in  order  that  she  might  know 

to  what  she  had  given  her  consent ;  and,  secondly,  that  having  once 
given  her  sanction  to  a  measure  it  should  not  be  arbitrarily  altered  or 
modified.     Such  an  act,  she  said,  she  "must  consider  as  failure  in 
sincerity  towards  the  Crown,  and  justly  to  be  visited  by  the  exercise 
of  her  constitutional  right  of  dismissing  the  Minister."    It  excites 
surprise  that,  after  so  strongly  worded  a  memorandum,  Lord  John 
Russell  should  still  have  allowed  Lord  Palmerston  to  remain  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  that  Lord  Palmerston  himself  should  have  wished 
to  do  so.    No  doubt  the  memorandum  embodied  a  true  constitutional 
view.     If  the  Sovereign,  as  the  permanent  element  of  the  executive, 
is  to  be  of  any  weight  in  the  Government,  it  must  be  in  securing  as 
far  as  possible  continuity  in  our  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and 
as  all  communications  with  foreign  Courts  are   carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  should  at  least 
be  thoroughly  informed  of  what  his  Ministers  are  doing.    There  is 
indeed  no  sign  that  the  Queen,  or  her  chief  adviser,  Prince  Albert, 
ever  relaxed  their  loyal  adhesion  to  constitutional  maxims.   Yet  there 
was  a  prevalent  feeling  that  the  Court  might  and  did  exercise  a 
sinister  influence  on  the  foreign  policy  of  England.    It  was  impossible 
to  forget  the  close  family  relationships  which  connected  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  or  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  views  of  the 
Sovereign  were  somewhat  coloured  by  a  natural,  nay  an  inevitable 
sympathy  with  the  interests  of  the  reigning  class. 

It  was  only  when  Prince  Albert  devoted  his  great  abilities  and 
love  of  culture  to  questions  of  a  more  social  character  that  he 
was  regarded  by  the  people  in  general  as  occupying  his  proper  place. 
In  everything  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people  and  to  the  spread  of  science  and  art,  he 
exhibited  the  warmest  interest,  and  a  great  idea  was  now  occupy- 
ing his  mind.  In  the  year  1849  he  had  conceived  the  plan  of 
The  Great  »  great  International  Exhibition  of  the  works  of  in- 

Exwbition.  dustry,  to  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  year  1851.  It 
was  believed  that  all  nations  would  gain  advantage  by  an  interchange 
of  experience,  and  obtain  a  knowledge  both  of  the  requirements 
and  achievements  of  other  countries  necessary  for  success  in  the 
increased  competition    which    improved   locomotion  was  rendering 
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inevitable.      The   plan  had  found  favour    generally,   both  amouK 
the  manufacturers  of  England  and  abroad.    Commissioners  had  been 
appomted   to  carry  it   out.      The  difficulty  of  erecting  with   due 
rapidity  and  due  attention  to  beauty  a  building  vast  enough  for  the 
purpose  had  been  solved  by  the  adoption  of  Paxton's  plan  for  a 
palace  of  glass  ;  and  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Parliamentary 
session  the  still  further  difficulty  of  finding  a  fitting  site  was  met 
thou j^h  only  after  much  opposition,  by  the  appropriation  of  a  portion 
of  Hyde  Park  for  the  purpose.     The  completion  of  this  plan  was  in 
some  respects  the  most  important  event  of  the  followincr  year     It 
was  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  with  a  magnificent  and  effective  cere- 
mony.   The  fear  which  had  been  excited  lest  the  concourse  of  people 
brought  to  London  should  be  dangerous,  proved  entirely  groundless 
Foreigners  were  struck  with  the  ease  with  which  a  few  policemen 
kept  the  crowds  in  order.    Nor  was  the  anticipation  felt  by  some 
that  the  anarchists  of  Europe  would  seize  the  opportunity  for  riot  in 
any  way  realised.    In  all  respects,  in  the  striking  character  of  the 
building,  m  the  wealth  and  variety  of  the  products  exhibited,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  arrangements,  it  was  a  marked  success      It  was 
visited  by  6,000,000  people,  and  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses 
there  was  a  large  surplus  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the   Re,nit.of  the 
Commissioners,  by  whom  it  was  invested  in  an  estate  at   E^hibiuon. 
South  Kensington.    On  this  a  museum  and  schools  for  the  advance 
of  art  were  built,  which  have  continually  grown  till  they  now  play  a 
ve^  important  part  in  the  national  education.     The  results  of  the 
Exhibition  in  a  more  direct  sense  were  no  doubt  important     It 
proved  the  forerunner  of  many  collections  of  a  similar  character,  both 
m  England  and  other  countries,  the  efi"ect  of  which  has  been  largely 
to  accelerate  the  equalisation  of  commercial  advantages,  and  to  bring 
about  that  great  industrial  struggle  in  which  all  countries  engaged  in 
manufactures  of  a  smiilar  kind  are  now  involved. 

But  while  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  were  still  busy  in 
makmg  arrangements  for  the  coming  year,  an  event  The  Papal  buu. 
occurred,  trivial  enough  in  itself,  but  which  caused  an  ^ep.  iseo. 
excitement  which  drove  for  a  while  all  more  serious  questions  into 
ne  shade.  This  was  the  issue  of  a  Papal  BuU  establishing  a  Romish 
merarchy  in  England  with  territorial  titles.  "  We  do  hereby  decree," 
in!T^i.       ^e-establishmentin  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  accord- 

riSn   .r-  '''°'°'^''  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^^^'  «^  ^  Hierarchy  of  Bishops  de- 

mng  their  titles  from  their  own  Sees."    This  Bull  was  issued  on  the 

^ot^beptember,  and  fell  upon  a  public  alrpady  somewhat  excited 
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upon  ecclesiastical  questions.  The  Crown  had  appointed  in  1847  the 
Rev.  George  Gorhani  to  the  living  of  Brampford  Speke  in  the  Diocese 
of  Exeter.  The  Bishop,  Dr.  Phillpotts,  after  insisting  on  examin- 
ing Mr.  Gorham  very  closely  upon  his  faith,  had  declined  to  institute 
him,  declaring  his  views  heretical  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  The  Court  of  Arches  had  sustained  the 
action  of  the  Bishop,  but  this  judgment,  when  brought  by  appeal 
before  the  Privy  Council,  had  been  reversed.  This  tribunal  was  a 
lay  tribunal.  While  therefore  the  Evangelical  party  rejoiced  at  the 
Excitement  maintenance  of  Mr.  Gorham's  doctrine,  which  was  gener- 
G^hi^'case.  ^^^y  speaking  their  own,  and  even  Churchmen  of  the 
June  1860.  older  school  were  pleased  at  the  rebuflf  given  to  Epis- 

copal interference  which  they  disliked,  the  Tractarians  and  High 
Churchmen  of  the  newer  school  were  filled  with  anger,  not  only 
at  the  apparent  admission  of  a  doctrine  less  strict  than  their  own, 
but  at  the  intervention  of  a  lay  court  in  a  question,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  they  believed  the  spirituality  alone  had  the  right  of 
handling.  The  quarrel  was  carried  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  to  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  finally  to  the  Exchequer,  but  always  with  the 
result  that  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  was  upheld.  To  not  a 
few,  the  efforts  of  the  High  Church  party  appeared  to  be  nothing  less 
than  a  serious  assault  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  Thus  when 
the  Papal  Bull  appeared,  it  was  very  generally  interpreted  as  a  step 
in  the  same  direction.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Pope  would  not  have 
ventured  to  issue  it  had  he  not  believed  that  the  High  Church  party 
were  becoming  powerful,  and  that  their  doctrines  led  (as  in  many  indi- 
vidual instances  had  been  the  case)  direct  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Roman  doctrine.  Full  of  these  feelings,  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  4th 
of  October  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  stigmatising  "  the 
late  aggressions  of  the  Papacy  upon  our  Protestantism  as  insolent  and 
invidious."  His  alarm  however,  he  said,  was  not  equal  to  his  indigna- 
tion ;  he  felt  that  England  was  strong  enough  to  repel  any  outward 
attacks.  But  there  was  a  danger  which  alarmed  him  much  more 
than  any  aggression  of  a  foreign  sovereign  :  "  Clergymen  of  our  own 
Church  who  have  subscribed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  acknow- 
ledged in  explicit  terms  the  Queen's  supremacy,  have  been  the  most 
forward  in  leading  their  flocks  *  step  by  step  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
precipice.'"  The  letter  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  proclamation  against 
cardinal  both    the    High    Church    and    the  Roman  Catholics, 

wueman'.         Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Oct.  1860.  Westminster  published  an  appeal  to  the  English  people 
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justifying  the  recent  measures,  and  explaining  that  they  consisted 
in  mere  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.     But  his  appeal  served 
rather  to  increase  than  to  allay  the  storm.      The  conduct  of  the 
Irish  clergy  too,   who  had  in  Synod  denounced  the  late  effort  at 
improving  Irish  education  as  irreligious,  and  who  had  not  scrupled 
even  to  discuss  the  question  of  land  tenure  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the 
Government,  had  roused  general  indignation.    The  feeling  in  England 
showed  itself  in  clamorous  meetings  and  in  addresses  to  the  Crown 
poured    in    from    all    quarters.      The    excitement    continued    and 
increased  up  to  the  very  time  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  Feb- 
ruary,  when  the  Queen's  Speech  declared  the  intention  of  the  Ministry 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  to  lay  a  measure  before  Par- 
liament for  that  purpose.     The  measure  made  its  appearance  as 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.     Its  object  was  to  pre- 
vent the  assumption  of  territorial  titles  by  the  Roman   rltlt^^'^ 
Catholic   Bishops.     Leave  was  given   by  a  very  large   "^^'^''iwi. 
majority  to  introduce   the   Bill.    It   was   plain   that   the  popular 
feeling  entirely  favoured  it.    But  the  minority,   though  small  in 
numbers,   was  important    in    ability.     An   evident    determination 
was  shown,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals  and  of  the  Peelites, 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Bill ;  certain  clauses  had  to  be 
omitted,  and  when  after  the  Ministerial  crisis  it  was  reproduced, 
though  carried  by  large  majorities,  it  was  in  fact  little  more  than  an 
idle  protest. 

The  crisis  which  interrupted  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  although 
signs  were  not  wanting  that  the  Ministry  was  in  some 
difficulty,  came  as  a  surprise.  It  was  the  efi"ect  rather  of  SS.**^ 
general  weakness  than  of  distinct  defeat.  The  budget  ^*'*'  '*•• 
was  produced  on  the  17th  of  February.  With  a  considerable  surplus 
m  hand,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  offered  only  to  repeal 
a  portion  of  the  window-tax,  which  was  highly  unpopular,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  continue  the  income-tax.  His  statement  was  so  badly 
received  that  the  defeat  of  the  Government  seemed  almost  certain. 
But  the  actual  cause  of  the  crisis  was  a  vote  taken  a  few  days  later, 
in  a  very  thin  house,  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Locke  King  to  assimilate 
the  county  franchise  to  that  of  the  boroughs.  The  question  of  elec- 
toral reform  had  become  pressing,  and  Lord  John  Russell  offered  to 
mtroduce  a  measure  for  extending  the  suffrage.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever Mr.  Locke  King  proceeded  to  a  division,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Government  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill  by  a  majority  of 
fifty.      Conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  preferring  to  resign  upon 
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this  point,  wheie  their  defeat  had  been  pretty  plainly  accidental,  to 
suflfering  complete  discomfiture  upon  their  budget,  the  Ministry 
determined  to  resign.  The  state  of  parties  rendered  the  formation  of 
a  new  Ministry  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  Peelites,  pledged  to 
oppose  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  would  not  join  the  Whigs,  nor 
could  they  stand  alone,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  general  feeling  in 
The  Ruweu  favour  of  that  Bill.  But  they  were  equally  resolute  not 
mnutry  retain  ^^  combine  with  Lord  Stanley  and  the  Protectionists, 
Feb.  24, 1861.  who  without  them  were  unable  to  form  a  Ministry. 
After  a  considerable  delay  and  much  negotiation,  as  it  proved  impos- 
sible to  form  any  successful  combination,  the  old  Ministry  returned 
unchanged  to  office.  Having  thus  obtained  a  new  lease  of  life.  Lord 
John  Russell  was  able  to  pass  his  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  A  new 
budget  completely  repealing  the  window-tax,  and  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Hume  continuing  the  income-tax  for  a  year  only,  was  carried. 
And  amid  the  excitement  caused  by  the  great  Exhibition  the  session 
quietly  came  to  an  end  without  further  difficulty. 

But  the  real  source  of  the  weakness  of  the  Min.scry— the  mistrust 
of  Lord  Palmerston  felt  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  and  the 
difficulties  with  foreign  courts  excited  by  his  self-asserting  method  of 
doing  business,  still  remained.  The  arrival  in  October  of  Kossuth, 
the  late  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  from  his  exile  in  Turkey, 
again  brought  these  difficulties  into  prominence.  Kossuth  and  his 
Kowrathin  friend  s  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  English 
England.  Liberals.      His  eloquent  speeches  inculcated  the   prin- 

ciple that  foreign  interference  with  the  constitutional 
arrangements  of  a  country  was  wholly  inadmissible,  and  that  to  pre- 
vent it  other  countries  were  bound  to  combine  and  take  up  arms. 
The  natural  deduction  from  tliis  was  that  England  was  called  upon  to 
protect  the  Hungarians  from  the  assaults  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
Listened  to  and  admired  by  multitudes  in  England,  such  speeches 
could  not  fail  to  cause  great  displeasure  to  the  despotic  Powers 
attacked  in  them.  Those  Powers  ranked  nominally  among  the  friends 
of  England,  and  although  the  Government  could  not  of  course  dream 
of  suppressing  the  expression  of  opinion,  it  certainly  could  not  openly 
give  its  countenance  to  the  opinions  expressed.  When  Lord 
Pabnerston  therefore  apparently  with  difficulty  refrained  from 
receiving  Kossuth  himself,  and  listened  with  approbation  to  addresses 
from  the  Radicals  of  Finsbury  and  Islington,  in  which  the  Emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia  were  spoken  of  as  "odious  and  detestable 
assassins,"  he  appeared  to  be  going  some  way  towards  compromising 
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the  position  of  England.     His  conduct  was  formally  condemned  by 
the  Cabmet  on  the  4th  of  December. 

But  before  that  time  much  graver  events  had  occurred  which  threw 
such  slight  peccadilloes  into  the  shade.     On  the  nic^ht  of 
the  1st  and  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  December"  the   ?^t2°'' 
French  President,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  had  carried   ^^-  *■  "«i- 
out  a  coup  d'etat  which  upset  the  existing  Republican  constitution  in 
France,  established  for  a  while  a  military  despotism,  and  led  directlv 
m  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  the  establishment  of  the  Second 
Empire.    The  Republican  Constitution  of  1848  was  not  of  a  character 
to  be  lasting  or  to  work  easily.     More  especially  was  this  the  case  in 
1^  ranee,  where  undoubtedly  among  the  middle-classes,  and  those  pos- 
sessed of  property,  there  was  a  strong  disposition  in  favour  of  some  form 
of  monarchy.     In  their  desire  to  establish  constitutional  balance  the 
constitution-makers  had  so  arranged  the  powers  of  the  Chambers' and 
of  the  President  that  a  conflict  between  them  was  inevitable.    During 
the  whole  of  the  year  a  struggle  had  been  going  on.     Every  law  tend- 
ing at  all  to  increase  the  power  of  the  President  had  been  opposed 
though  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  seemed  to  call  for  a  strong 
executive.     But  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  crisis  would  be 
postponed  till  the  following  May,  when,  according  to  the  Constitution 
a  new  President  would  have  to  be  elected.     It  was  certain  that  a 
hrge  majority  of  Frenchmen  would   have  wished  to  re-elect   the 
i-rince.    But  by  the  Constitution  he  was  not  capable  of  re-election,  nor 
was  there  any  means  of  changing  the  Constitution  without  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  Chamber,  which  was  of  course  unattain- 
able.    But  Prince  Louis  was  not  only  an  ambitious  man,  he  had  also 
passed  his  life  m  meditating  upon  the  career  of  his  great  uncle,  and 
had  brought  himself  to  believe  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  foUo^  his 
footsteps  as  the  ruler  of  France.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
man   of  this  character,   feeling  the   support  of  the  nation  behind 
him  would  quietly  allow  himself  to  pass  into  obscurity  at  the  close 
of  his  tenure  of  office.     He  had  undoubtedly  been  taking  steps  to 
secure  his  re-election  as  well  as  great  constitutional  changes     He  had 
filled  some  of  the  more   important  office.s-the  Ministry  of  War 
the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  the  command  of  the  troops  about  Paris' 
-with  adventurers  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  in  whose  hands,  almost 
without  expecting  it,  he  became  a  mere  puppet.     He  had  secured 
the  fnendship  of  the  army,  already  irritated  by  an  attempt  in  the 

tZ^Z      •'   "1'  t"""  ^'  '''  ^^^'  ^^^  had  declared  hLself  in 
favour  of  universal  suffrage.     It  seems  possible  that  the  intention  of 
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the  hostile  majority  of  the  Chambers  to  take  some  unconstitutional 
action  against  him  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  that  he  had  heard  of 
some  plot  in  which  the  Orleans  princes  were  implicated.  This  may 
have  decided  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  counter-stroke.  At  all 
events,  at  the  end  of  November,  careful  and  secret  preparations  were 
made,  and  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  December  the  State  printing 
office  was  secured,  troops  were  brought  into  Paris,  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Chambers  and  the  more  important  generals  were  appre- 
hended in  their  houses,  and  when  the  morning  broke  the  walls  were 
found  placarded  with  proclamations  declaring  the  intentions  of  the 
President,  and  promising  a  new  Constitution,  of  which  the  outlines 
were  given.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
cleared  by  the  troops,  all  the  members  present  being  carried  off  and 
imprisoned.  The  people,  left  without  leaders,  taken  entirely  by  sur- 
prise, made  but  a  slight  resistance.  Some  barricades  were  thrown  up 
but  WTre  captured  without  difficulty.  Yet  the  change  of  government 
was  not  effected  without  terrible  bloodshed,  for  the  troops  in  the 
boulevards  (whether  upon  instruction,  or  of  their  own  motion,  it  can 
never  be  known),  fired  volley  after  volley  upon  the  peaceful  bystanders 
in  the  streets,  and  into  the  windows  of  the  houses.  No  quarter  was 
given,  and  those  prisoners  who  were  taken  were  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  political  aspect  of  the  cowp 
d'ctatf  the  underhand  stealthy  manner  in  which  it  was  planned,  the 
mean  and  selfish  character  of  its  perpetrators,  the  cold-blooded  and 
calculating  ferocity  with  which  it  was  executed,  stamped  upon  the 
reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  a  character  of  vulgar  and  unprincipled 
adventure  which  clung  to  it  even  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
and  checked  all  feelings  of  regret  at  its  miserable  downfall. 

But  of  course  it  was  as  a  political  event  that  foreign  governments 
had  at  first  to  regard  it.  As  it  has  for  many  years  been  a  fixed 
principle  of  English  policy  to  allow  nations  to  settle  their  own 
Paimerrton'a  constitutional  matters  themselves,  there  could  be  no 
despatch  to        questiou  as  to  what  the  conduct  of  the  Government  must 

Nonnanby.  ^  '..jv 

Dec.  B.  be.    Lord  Normanby,  our  ambassador,  was  instructed  by 

Lord  Palmerston  in  a  short,  formal  despatch,  draughted  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  "  to  make  no  change  in  his  relations 
with  the  French  Government."  This  was  written  on  the  5th  of 
December,  two  days  after  Normanby  had  applied  for  instructions. 
The  despatch  was  not  intended  to  be  shown  to  the  French  Minister, 
Turgot,  but  only  as  instruction  for  himself.  Lord  Normanby  did 
however  communicate  it  to  M.  Turgot,  apologising  for  the  delay. 
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Turgot  replied,  somewhat  nettled  at  any  doubt  as  to  the  English 
position  being  raised,  that  the  delay  made  no  difference,  especially  as 
he  had  received  from  Walewsky,  his  own  ambassador  in  London, 
information  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  expressed  his  full  approbation 
of  what  had  been  done.  This  Lord  Normanby  communicated  in  a 
public  despatch,  which  came  of  necessity  to  the  notice  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  the  Queen.  The  Premier  at  once  wrote  to  corre«pondence 
Palmerston,  asking  him  to  explain  how  he  came  thus  to  ^**w««° 
have  expressed  in  private,  and  before  consulting  his  col-  Palmerston. 
leagues,  so  definite  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  But  Lord  Palmerston 
allowed  a  day  to  pass  before  writing  his  reply.  He  was  busily 
employed  during  the  interval,  and  among  other  things,  wrote  a 
despatch  which  he  did  not  show  to  the  Cabinet,  informing  Lord 
Normanby  that  in  his  opinion  the  success  of  the  President  was  desir- 
able for  France.  Very  late  that  night,  the  16th  of  December  (he  was 
unable  to  write  till  past  four  in  the  morning)  he  replied  to  Lord  John 
Russell  in  a  long  letter,  giving  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  he  had 
expressed,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  Walewsky  had  given  a  highly 
coloured  account  of  his  words.  To  this  Lord  John  replied  that  the 
question  was  not  what  his  opinion  was,  but  whether  he  ought  to  have 
given  any  opinion  without  taking  the  orders  of  the  sovereign. 
Palmerston  replied  by  stating  that  he  had  given  the  opinion  as  a 
private  individual,  and  that  friendly  intercourse  with  foreign  ambas- 
sadors would  be  impossible  if  all  expressions  of  private  opinion  were 
forbidden.  The  Premier  at  once  cut  the  discussion  short.  "No  other 
course,"  he  wrote,  "  is  left  me  than  to  submit  the  correspondence  to 
the  Queen,  and  to  ask  her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  successor 
to  you  in  the  Foreign  Office."  At  the  same  ti.ne  he  Sumui^"'' 
offered  Palmerston  the  position  of  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  "**''•  "• 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  he  declined  with  some  sarcasm.  As  Lord 
John  Russell  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  expressed  in 
private  conversation  to  the  French  ambassador  the  same  views  as 
those  held  by  Lord  Palmerston,  it  was  evidently  not  any  disagreement 
as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  which  caused  his  dismissal.  Nor 
apparently  did  Lord  John  Russell  fail  to  recognise  the  diff'erencc 
between  the  public  and  private  utterances  of  Ministers.  But  the 
independence  of  action  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  always  employed, 
and  which  he  appears  to  have  thought  necessary  for  the  efficient 
transaction  of  foreign  business,  had  been  long  distasteful  to  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert.  The  Premier  was  not  unnaturally  displeased  at 
the  apparent  disregard  of  his  remonstrance  shown  by  the  despatch  of 
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the  16th.  The  whole  incident  seemed  to  show  Lord  Pahnerston's 
determination  to  pursue  his  own  course,  and  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  long-cherished  wishes  of  the  Court. 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  was  received  with  a  cry  of  triumph 
by  the  reactionary  party  abroad.  Schwartzenberg  is  said  to  have  held 
a  fiU  to  celebrate  it.  It  remained  to  be  seen,  when  the  necessary 
explanations  were  given  on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  what  the 
verdict  of  England  would  be.  The  attack  of  Lord  John  Russell  upon 
Ex  lanations  ^^^  collcaguc  is  described  as  singularly  powerful.  In  his 
In  Parliament,  defence  Lord  Palmerston  delivered  a  speech  far  below  his 
'  ^**^'  usual  standard.  In  fact  Eussell  had  acted  scarcely 
fairly.  Having  distinctly  told  Palmerston  that  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
missal was  his  conversation  with  Walewsky,  he  brought  up  against 
him  a  variety  of  charges  drawn  from  his  former  conduct,  strengthening 
them  by  reading  the  Queen's  memorandum  of  1850,  and  closing  them 
with  the  assertion  that  Palmerston's  despatch  of  the  16th  of  December, 
having  been  sent  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen  or  Cabinet, 
broke  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  memorandum,  and  laid  him 
open  to  dismissal.  Palmerston,  though  he  hinted  at  the  fact  that 
Russell  had  sinned  equally  with  himself  with  regard  to  Walewsky, 
felt  bound  in  honour  not  to  bring  the  ambassador's  name  forward  as 
his  witness.  His  repartee  therefore  wanted  all  point.  In  the  same 
way  he  thought  it  impossible  to  explain  his  reasons  for  submitting  so 
quietly  to  the  memorandum  of  1850.  He  neither  liked  to  emphasise 
the  delicacy  which  had  led  him  to  regard  that  memorandum,  not  only 
as  a  letter  from  a  sovereign  but  from  a  lady,  and  therefore  to  submit 
to  it,  nor  to  explain  the  fact  that  had  he  resented  it  the  triumph  he 
had  just  gained  by  his  great  vindication  of  his  policy  in  the  House 
would  have  been  destroyed.  In  fact  he  seems  to  have  thought  it 
wiser  to  put  up  calmly  with  the  assault  made  upon  him,  and  await  a 
future  opportunity  of  reasserting  his  position.  The  opportunity  came 
soon  enough.  The  Ministry,  already  weak,  was  unable  to  bear  the 
loss  of  its  ablest  member.  Immediately  after  bringing  in  a  Reform 
Bill,  in  accordance  with  his  promise  the  preceding  session.  Lord  John 
Miiiti  BUI  Russell  produced  a  plan  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
brought  In.  militia.  The  defence  of  the  country  had  become  an  object 
Feb.  16.  of  paramount  interest.     The  coni^  d^etat  carried  out  by  the 

aid  of  the  French  army,  and  in  the  name  of  a  Napoleon,  had  excited 
general  alarm.  Men  asked  themselves  whether  a  Government  resting 
on  this  footing  would  not  be  obliged  to  recall  something  of  the 
Napoleonic  tradition  and  vindicate  its  position  by  war.     There  was 
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a  general  feeling  that  the  means  for  the  defence  or  the  country  had 
been  too  long  neglected.  While  deprecating,  therefore,  the  idea  that 
he  was  acting  under  panic,  the  Premier  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
for  introducing  his  Bill.  It  was  received  with  general  approbation, 
although  a  few  of  the  stricter  economists  objected  to  the  additional 
expense.  The  necessity  for  a  reserve  force  was  urged  by  no  one  more 
fully  than  by  Lord  Palmerston  ;  but  he  disapproved  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  to  make  the  newly  organised  militia  local 
instead  of  general.  Lord  John  Russell  indeed  explained  that  in  case 
of  war  the  embodied  militia  would  be  available  for  employment  where- 
ever  their  presence  might  be  required.  But  Lord  Palmerston  persisted 
in  his  objection.  "  If  this  were  so,"  he  said,  "  the  title  of  the  Bill 
appeared  to  be  a  misnomer"  ;  he  therefore  introduced  an  amendment 
by  which  the  word  "local"  was  struck  out.  Lord  John  Russell 
somewhat  hastily  declared  that  were  this  amendment  carried  it  would 
imply  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  When  therefore  a  majority 
of  eleven  appeared  in  favour  of  Lord  Palmerston's  views  The  Rnweu 
the  Ministry  had  no  choice  but  to  resign.  Little  or  no  ^^^^ 
surprise  was  felt.  The  Ministry  had  been  growing  Feb.  20, 1802. 
gradually  weaker,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  first  opportunity 
off"ered  would  be  taken  for  its  resignation. 


CHAPTEE   IV. 


LORD  DERBY'S  MINISTRY,  February  20,  1852. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treaanry, 

Lord  Chancellor, 

President  of  the  Council, 

Lord  Privy  Seal, 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Home  Secretary, 

Colonial  Secretary,  . 

Foreign  Secretary,    . 

Secretary  at  War,     . 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Postmaster-General, 

First  Commissioner  of  Works, 


Lord  Derby. 

Lord  St.  Leonards. 

Lord  liOnsdale. 

Lord  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Walpole. 

Sir  John  Takington. 

Lord  Malmesbury. 

Mr.  Beresford. 

Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Mr.  Herries. 

Mr.  Henley. 

Lord  Hardwicke. 

Lord  John  Manners. 


IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant, Lord  Eglintoun. 

Lord  Chancellor, Mr.  Blackbume. 

Chief  Secretary, Lord  Naas. 

ON  the  fall  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Ministry,  the  Queen  intrusted 
Lord  Stanley  (who  had  now  become  the  Earl  of  Derby)  with 
the  formation  of   a  Conservative  administration.     He 

Lord  Derby's  m      •,         .        y  i-ii  iii« 

Ministry.  found  HO  difficulty  itt  the  task,  and  although  lacking 

Feb.  26, 1862.  ^^^  support  of  a  Certain  majority  in  the  Lower  House, 
undertook  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country  without  a  disso- 
lution. The  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Walpole  became 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  John  Pakington  Colonial  Secretary ;  the  man- 
agement of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  since  Lord  Palmerston's  dis- 
missal had  been  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Granville,  fell  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,  hitherto  untried  in  office.  The  course  of  the  new 
Ministry  was  at  first  clear  enough.  Putting  aside  for  the  present 
all  idea  of  Parliamentary  reform — for  which  indeed  at  the  moment 
there  was  but  little  general  wish — they  were  able  to  pass 
carried.  &  Militia  Bill  by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  to  carry 

June  21.  further  the  colonial  policy  already  accepted  by  giving  a 

constitution  to  New  Zealand.     Nor  under  the  circumstances  could 
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they  well  avoid  accepting,  at  all  events  temporarily,  the  financial 
policy  of  their  predecessors,  and  producing  a  Budget  in  accordance 
with  it. 

But  in  his  speech  after  his  acceptance  of  office,  Lord  Derby  had 
made  assertions  which  led  to  the  belief  that  he  still  regarded  protec- 
tion as  both  desirable  and  possible  ;  and  this  was  known  to  be  also 
the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  his  supporters.     It  thus  became  necessary 
that  the  nation  should  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  its  opinion 
upon  this  point.     Immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  Session  on  tlie 
1st  of  July,  Parliament  was  dissolved,  to  reassemble  upon  the  4th  of 
November.    The  result  of  the  general  election  was  decisive  on  the 
question.     The  balance  of  parties  was  but  little  altered  ;  there  was 
certainly  not  that  strong  expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of  a  return  to 
protective  finance  which  Lord  Derby  himself  recognised  as  necessary 
to  justify  it.     As  the   expression  in  the  Queen's  Si)eech  was  am- 
biguous, as  many  of  the  election  addresses  had  distinctly  upheld  pro- 
tection, and  as  neither  Lord  Derby  nor  Mr.  Disraeli  had  as  yet  made 
any  definite  declarations,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  free-trade 
party  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.     Mr.  Villiers,  the  old  champion  of 
free-trade  finance,  introduced  a  resolution  in  which  he   ,^  vmieri' 
declared  that  "  the  Act  of  1846  had  improved  the  condi-   resolution  in 
tion  of  the  country,  particularly  of  the  industrial  classes ;   trll^TiAt. 
that  it  was  wise,  just,  and  beneficial ;  and  that  the  exten-   ^°^-  ^' 
sion  of  the  policy  of  free-trade  would  most  contribute  to  the  pro- 
sperity, welfare,  and  contentment  of  the  people."    The  wording  of  this 
resolution  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Protectionists.     To  accept  it 
was  to  declare  the  unreasonableness,  and  worse  than  unreasonableness, 
of  their  violent  assaults  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel.     Of  all  his  assailants 
Disraeli  had  been  the  bitterest     He  attempted  therefore  to  parry 
the  blow  by  a  counter  resolution,  in  which  the  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  country  was  admitted,  and  while  the  words  in  praise  of 
the  measure  of  1846  were  omitted,  the  duty  of  the  House  to  adhere 
to  the  policy  once  deliberately  adopted  was  allowed.    But  the  free- 
traders were  not  contented  with  the  mere  admission  of  facts  ;  they 
desired  some  vindication  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct.     Nor  did  they 
think  it  fair  that  his  chief  assailants  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  formulating  the  national  opinion  on  the  matter.    It  was  im- 
possible to  force  their  views  upon  the  House,  but  they  had  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  on  all  sides  words  of  respect  and  commen- 
dation for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  could  not  but  feel  the  full  pleasures 
of  triumph  when  they  heard  Sidney  Herbert  declare  that  "the 
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memory  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  requires  no  vindication,  his  memory  is 
embalmed  in  the  grateful  recollections  of  the  people  of  this  country ;" 
or  when  they  listened  to  his  words  as,  pointing  to  the  Treasury 
Bench,  he  concluded,  "  If  a  man  wants  to  see  humiliation  he  need 
but  look  there."  The  difficulty  was  solved  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
introduced  an  alternative  amendment,  embodying  the  free-trade  reso- 
Amended  by  lution  with  the  omission  of  the  word  "just."  The  sharp- 
aJcrp^S""  "**  ness  of  the  sting  being  thus  mitigated,  the  large  majority 
Nov.  26.  of  the  House  proved  willing  to  accept  the  amendment, 

and  it  was  carried  by  468  to  53.  A  resolution  similar  in  tenour  was 
carried  in  the  Upper  House,  and  the  long  struggle  as  to  the  main 
principle  of  our  commercial  legislation  seemed  thus  to  be  finally  set 
at  rest. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  by  his  amendment  saved  the  administration. 
Its  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  free-trade  allowed  the  Government 
to  continue  a  little  longer  in  office.  But  the  Conservatives,  more 
numerous  than  any  other  single  party,  were  still  in  a  minority  of  the 
whole  House,  and  liable  to  be  overthrown  if  at  any  time  a  combina- 
tion should  be  formed  against  them.  The  financial  policy  which  they 
would  adopt  under  the  restrictions  which  late  events  had  laid  upon 
DUraeii's  them  was  a  matter  of  extreme  interest,  and  it  was  felt 

Pro^saii.  t^*  ^^6  fate  of  the  Ministry  depended  on  their  Budget. 
Dec.  3.  It  was  opened  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 

a  brilliant  and  elaborate  speech  of  many  hours'  duration,  but  it 
appeared  upon  examination  to  be  rather  clever  than  sound.  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  taken  for  his  text  the  late  resolutions  of  the  House,  had 
found  means,  while  apparently  acting  in  the  strictest  accordance  with 
them,  to  introduce  into  his  scheme  what  was  intended  for  a  large 
compensation  to  the  landed  interest.  Open  competition  and  the 
removal  of  taxation  upon  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  day.  Tea  and  beer  were  prime  necessaries  of  life  ;  he 
would  therefore  greatly  lower  the  duty  on  tea  and  give  up  half' the 
malt-tax.  Direct  taxation  to  take  the  place  of  such  reductions  was 
the  main  point  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  policy,  now  so  much  admired. 
The  income-tax  should  therefore  be  continued,  and  extended  par- 
tially to  Ireland,  and  a  direct  tax  upon  houses  carried  downwards,  so 
as  to  afiect  houses  rated  at  £10  instead  of  £20,  the  existing  limit. 
But  the  income-tax  was  avowedly  not  exactly  fair.  In  Ireland 
funded  and  real  property  alone  should  be  subject  to  it,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  tenant  farmers,  instead  of  being  rated  at  one-half  their  rent, 
should  be  rated  at  only  one-third.     In  these  arrangements  the  malt- 


tax  and  the  remission  of  the  farmer's  income-tax  were  distinctly  in- 
tended  as  compensation  to  the  landed  interest.  The  deficit  caused 
was  to  be  filled  by  a  direct  house-tax,  faUing  almost  entirely  upon  the 
mhabitants  of  towns. 

Though  the  brilliancy  of  the  speech  in  which  it  waa  introduced,  and 
the  cleverness  and  variety  of  the  scheme  itself,  attracted   oppo.itionf 
for  the  time  considerable  admiration,  it  soon  became   «»e  Budget, 
apparent  that  the  Budget  would  meet  with  determined  opposition 
upon  all  sides.     In  the  first  place,  the  estimated  surplus  was  not 
sutticient  to  call  for  a  remission  of  taxes.     It  was  merely  a  readjust- 
ment which  was  suggested.     The  remission  of  indirect  taxation  is, 
generally   speaking,    only  advisable   when   the  increased   consump- 
tion of  the  taxed  article  will  make   up  for  the   decrease  of  the 
duty.     As  far  as  tea  was  concerned  this  was  probably  the   case, 
iiut    with    regard   to   the   malt-tax,  not    only  was   it    very  ques- 
tionable whether  increased  opportunities  of  purchasing  beer  were  in 
themselves  desirable,  but  also  in  the  existing  state  of  the  brewing 
trade,  which  is  a  virtual  monopoly,  it  seemed  pretty  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  great  extension  of  consumption,  no  great  diminution 
m  the  price  of  beer,  no  great  advantage  to  the    malt-grower,  but 
a  very  considerable  advantage   to  the  brewer,  for  whose   interest 
£2,500,000  of  revenue,  easily  collected  and  generally  approved,  would 
be  sacrificed.    Again,  the  house-tax,  extended  as  it  was  to  be,  laid  a 
heavy  pressure  on  the  lower  middle-class,  which  could  not  fail  to 
render  it  a  most  objectionable  form  of  revenue.     The  modifications 
of  the  income-tax,  although  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  some  of 
the  best  economists,  were  joined  with  an  extension  of  its  action, 
which  was  now  to  aff-ect  incomes  arising  from  property  of  £50  a  year, 
and  excited  the  opposition  therefore  of  those  financiers— at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Gladstone—who  regarded  as  impossible  any  attempt 
to  distinguish  the  sources  from  which  income  came,  and  those  also 
who,  like  Mr.  Cobden,  disapproved  of  any  further  pressure  upon  small 
mcomes.    At  the  same  time  the  free-trade  party  as  a  whole  could 
scarcely  avoid  seeing  in  the  arrangements  suggested  a  clever  use  of 
their  own  principles  as  a  means  of  retaliation  upon  themselves.    A 
general  assault  was  therefore  made  upon  the  Budget.    For  four 
nights  the  debate  was  continued. 

On  the  16th  of  December  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to 
feply.  Feelmg  probably  that  the  result  of  the  division  could  not  be 
m  ins  favour,  he  threw  aside  all  restraint,  retorted  upon  his  adver- 
saries  in  bitter  language  and  with  a  licence  to  which  Parliament  was 
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at  that  time  unaccustomed,  and  closed  his  speech  by  a  declaration  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  coalition,  that  England  did  not  love  coalitions, 
and  that  any  Ministry  formed  on  such  a  principle  was  certain  to  be 
short-lived.  His  speech  called  forth  a  severe  and  dignified  rebuke 
from  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  in  this  characteristic  manner  the  sharp 
hostility  between  those  statesmen,  which  was  subsequently  to  be  the 
The  Derby  very  groundwork  of  English  party  politics,  took  its  rise, 
MriSu^  ^^®  division  showed  a  majority  of  19  against  Govem- 

Dec.  i«,  1M2.  ment.  Lord  Derby  at  once  resigned,  and  the  Coalition 
Ministry  which  Disraeli  had  foreseen  came  into  power,  the  Cabinet 
being  composed  nearly  equally  of  Whigs  and  Peelites,  under  the 
premiership  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

During  the  brief  Ministry  of  the  Conservatives  two  events  had 
happened,  one  seeming  to  mark  the  close  of  a  chapter  of  past  history. 
Death  of  the  the  Other  full  of  significance  for  the  future.  On  the  14th 
weiu^ffton.  ^^  September  the  Duke  of  Wellington  breathed  his  last 
Sept.  14, 1852.  at  Walmcr  Castle.  He  had  reached  the  great  age  of 
eighty-three,  but  still  retained  almost  unimpaired  his  mental  powers, 
and  was  able  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  It  is  unreasonable  to  speak  of  the  death  of  a  statesman  at  so 
ripe  an  age  as  a  great  national  loss.  Yet  the  position  held  by  the 
Duke  was  one  which  no  other  man  could  fill,  and  was  not  without  its 
value  to  the  State.  The  greatness  of  his  services,  his  well-known 
honesty  and  single-hearted  patriotism,  and  his  large  experience,  had 
raised  him  above  the  sphere  of  party  contest ;  and  the  Sovereign  had 
found  in  him  a  calm  and  trustworthy  adviser  in  all  matters  of  diffi- 
culty, and  a  friend  on  whose  loyalty  to  herself  and  to  the  constitution 
she  could  implicitly  rely.  His  death  naturally  called  to  mind  the 
greatness  of  his  career,  and  all  parties  and  all  classes  vied  with  one 
another  in  their  expressions  of  admiration  for  his  life  and  regret  at 
his  loss.  It  was  determined  to  honour  him  with  a  public  funeral,  and 
to  lay  the  remains  of  her  greatest  military  leader  beside  those  of  the 
favourite  naval  hero  of  England  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
ceremony  was  carried  out  with  striking  completeness.  Detachments 
from  every  regiment  in  the  army  formed  a  funeral  procession  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  which  preceded  and  followed  the  magnificent 
car  on  which  the  body  was  borne,  and  the  more  pathetic  emblem  of 
the  riderless  charger  and  the  empty  boots  of  the  great  Duke,  through 
a  densely  packed  crowd  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  orderly  sympathisers.  The  solemnity  of  the  scene  in  the  Cathedral 
as  hour  by  hour  the  great  multitude  waited  in  silence,  broken  only  by 
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the  sad  blare  of  the  military  trumpets  playing  the  "  Dead  March  in 
Saul,"  was  unrivalled  as  a  State  ceremony,  and  in  this  instance  the 
ceremony  was  a  true  expression  of  the  national  regret. 

Of  a  very  different  character  was  the  second  event.     On  the  1st 
of  December  Lord  Malmesbury  notified  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  re- 
cognition by  England  of  the  newly  established  French   Napoleon  in. 
Empire.     That  the  Prince-President  intended  from  the   J^^ror*** 
first  to  adopt  this  title  had  appeared  certain.    But  it  was   i>«c  1. 1^2. 
necessary  that  he  should  feel  his  way  and  discover  the  amount  of 
support  on  which  he  could  rely  in  France  before  he  did  so.     Through- 
out the  year  it  had  been  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that  how- 
ever blameworthy  the  execution  of  the  cowp  d'etat  may  have  been, 
the  principle  involved  in  it  had  been  accepted  with  joy  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  French  nation.     It  appealed  to  the  selfish  interests  or 
sentimental  desires  of  nearly  every  class.     While  the  army  looked  for 
glory  at  the  hands  of  a  Napoleon,  the  mercantile  class  hoped  for  in- 
crease of  material  wealth  under  the  strong  government  which  was 
promised,  the  Church  saw  in  the  "  saviour  of  society,"  as  they  did  not 
scruple  to  say,  a  man  of  God  appointed  to  remove  the  evils  of  sixty 
years'  revolution  ;   and  even  the  workmen  were  flattered   by  the 
fictitious  importance  which  universal  suffrage  and  the  use  of  the 
lilcbiscite  seemed  to    give   them.     Thus,  when  in  the  autunm  the 
Prince  undertook  a  progress  to  feel  the  national  pulse,  he  was  every- 
where hailed  with  indications  that  the  change  from  the  present  incon- 
gruous form  of  government  to  the  better  understood  and  more  clearly 
defined  character  implied  by  the  Empire  would  be  accepted  with 
enthusiasm.    In  accordance  with  this  experience  he  obtained,  as  was 
necessary  under  the  constitution  he  had  established,  a  "  senatus  con- 
sultura  "  making  him  Emperor,  and  intrusting  to  him  the  power  of 
settling  the  succession  in  the  House  of  Bonaparte,  should  his  own 
direct  descendants,  legitimate  or  adopted,  fail    The  "  senatus  con- 
sultum  "  was  referred  to  the  people,  and  by  them  accepted  by  an  enor- 
mous majority.     Upwards  of  7,000,000  supported  the  Empire,  less 
than  300,000  voted  against  it. 

There  was  no  reason  why  England,  in  accordance  with  its  habitual 
policy,  should  not  accept  the  new  Government,  with  the  Effect  on 
exception  perhaps  of  the  title  assumed,  which  was  that  of  England. 
Napoleon  III.  ;  as  this  implied  hereditary  succession  from  a  sovereign 
whom  England  had  never  acknowledged,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
explain  that  no  claim  to  hereditary  right  was  intended — that  it  was 
^Merely  the  assertion  of  a  fact,  and  that  the  Emperor  based  his  right 
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unconditionally  on  popular  choice.  The  explanations  were  attended 
with  the  strongest  assertions  of  friendship  for  England,  of  the  peaceful 
character  of  the  Empire,  and  the  desire  to  maintain  in  all  its  fulness 
the  existing  alliance  with  the  country.  No  doubt  the  assertions  of 
friendship  were  real,  for  the  great  empires  of  the  east  of  Europe  were 
not  likely  to  accept  so  easily  the  claims  of  the  upstart  monarch,  and 
the  support  of  England  was  of  the  last  necessity  to  him.  The  uses 
to  which  he  put  it,  and  the  somewhat  disastrous  effects  which  it  exer- 
cised upon  England  were  not  long  in  showing  themselves.  Already 
the  necessities  of  his  position  had  driven  the  Emperor  into  a  course 
of  policy  in  the  East  which  was  fated  to  involve  England  in  all  the 
difficulties  and  disasters  of  the  Crimean  war. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LORD  ABERDEEN'S  MINISTRY,  Dec.  27.  1852. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury Lord  Aberdeen. 

LordChancellor Lord  Cranworth. 

President  o/theCouncU, Lord  Granville. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Duke  of  Argyll. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Mr.  Gladstone 

Home  Secretary Lord  Palmerston. 

Colomal  Secretary, Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Foreigr,  Secretary, Lord  John  Russell. 

Secrcap,  at  War, Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty       ....  Sir  James  Graham. 

President  ofthe  Board  of  Control,      .        .        .  Sir  Charles  Wood. 

President  ofthe  Board  of  Trade,        .        .        .  Mr.  Card  well 

First  Commissioner  of  Works,    ....  Sir' William  Molesworth. 

f^<>^^^^> LordLansdowne. 

IKELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant. Lord  St.  Germans. 

lA>rd  Chancellor Mr.  Bmdy. 

Chief  Secretary Sir  John  Young. 

The  following  changes  subsequently  took  place  :— 

F<yreign  Secretary, Lord  Clarendon,  Feb.  1853. 

On  the  separation  of  the  departments  in  June  1854  :— 

War  Secretary ;    Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Colonml  Secretary Sir  George  Grey. 

President  ofthe  Council, Lord  John  Russell. 

rpHE  construction  of  the  new  Ministry  was  a  matter  of  very  con- 
-l_     siderable   difficulty.      The  late  Government  had 
been  defeated  by  Whigs  and  Peelites  combined  ;   it  was   M^t^;"'" 
not  evident  to  which  party  the  leadership  of  the  new   ^•*-  »^' "«. 
Cabmet  by  right  belonged.      Besides  this  there  was  much  hostility 
between  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  Whigs ;  while  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  leader  of  the  Peel- 
affair^     T^ilT  ^^^^^/^l-^rston's  chief  opponent  in  foreign 

aflairs  The  Queen,  well  advised,  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  both  parties, 
Aberdeen  to  represent  the  Peelites,  and  Lansdowne,  whose  positi^ 
and  authonty  was  above  question,  to  represent  the  Whigs.  On  Lord 
Lansdowne's  absolute  refusal  to  undertake  the  duty,  the  formation  of 
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the  new  Ministry  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  amalgama- 
tion of  parties,  implying  the  exclusion  from  important  office  of  a 
certain  number  of  those  who  had  distinct  claims  to  it,  was  not  easily 
effected.  The  chief  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  rivalry  of  the 
Whig  leaders  ;  but  at  length,  with  Palmerston  at  the  Home  Office 
and  Russell  as  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Cabinet,  in  which  the  Peelites 
were  perhaps  too  strongly  represented,  was  formed.  Like  other  coali- 
tion ministries,  it  suffered  from  an  excess  of  individual  ability.  The 
discrepant  views  and  rival  pretensions  of  its  members,  though  at  first 
veiled  under  a  discreet  silence,  gave  no  promise  of  enduring  stability 
to  the  Ministry. 

Pending  the  development  of  the  Eastern  question,  which  had  as 
Pint  effort!  at    jet  reached  only  an  early  stage,  the  new  Ministry,  "  a 
iegiii.uon.         Ministry  of  progress,  without  principles  and  without 
party,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  described  it,  proceeded  at  once  to  vindicate 
its  title  by  the  introduction  of  various  reforming  Bills.     A  Bill  for 
removing  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews  met  its  usual  fiite  ;  carried  in 
the  Lower  House,  it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.    The  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  of  much  importance  in  the  presence 
of  a  Tenant  Right  Association  existing  in  that  country,  and  with 
which  the  late  Ministry  hfvd  attempted  to  deal,  were  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  with  a  view  to  subsequent  legislation.     The  legis- 
lature of  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  warm  opposition  of  the  Tory  and 
Church  party,  was  allowed  to  deal  freely  with  the  "  Clergy  reserves," 
or  in  other  words  to  settle  its  own  ecclesiastical:  affairs  irrespective  of 
any  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the   English  Church  in  Canada.     And, 
though  no  Bill  was  introduced,  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  education  was  given  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  who,  while  declaring  himself  the  advocate  of  great  freedom  of 
education,  stated  that  neither  he  nor  the  present  Government  could 
ever  be  a  party  to  a  plan  proposing  merely  secular  teaching. 

But  naturally,  having  been  called  to  office  by  the  failure  of  their 
oiadrtoM'.  predecessors'  Budget,  it  was  to  the  financial  policy  of 
aJS'ims  *^f  "^^  administration  to  which  public  attention  was 

chiefly  directed.  It  afforded  opportunity  when  produced 
after  the  Easter  recess  for  one  of  those  great  Budget  speeches  for 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  became  so  remarkable.  Before  bringing  in  his 
Budget  he  introduced  propositions  for  the  simplification  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt.  By  conversion  of  certain  minor  stocks,  by 
the  issue  of  exchequer  bonds  at  long  date,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  a  new  3  per  cent,  stock,  he  hoped  to  make  a  considerable  saving 
to  the  country.    His  resolutions  were  accepted,  and  he  then  proceeded 


I 


to  explain  his  financial  projects.  In  conspicuous  contrast  with  the 
clever  but  complicated  scheme  of  his  predecessor,  he  kept  in  view  as 
his  chief  object  simplicity  of  arrangement.  The  revenue  of  the 
country  was  in  a  good  condition.  Even  with  considerably  enlarged 
estimates  for  the  present  year,  it  seemed  pretty  certain  that  there 
would  be  a  surplus  of  X700,000.  But  this  was  but  a  small  margin 
on  which  to  act.  Before  proceeding  to  remit  taxes  it  would,  he  said, 
be  necessary  to  see  whether  the  reconsideration  of  the  existing  taxes 
would  not  enable  the  surplus  to  be  increased.  At  the  head  of  these 
stood  the  income-tax.  He  pointed  out  in  some  brilliant  sentences 
the  important  part  this  tax  had  played  in  times  of  difficulty,  and 
exhorted  the  House  for  the  present  at  all  events  to  continue  it ;  and 
while  confessing  that  there  were  certain  inequalities  in  the  tax  which 
rendered  its  permanent  maintenance  as  a  part  of  our  financial  system 
questionable,  he  yet  declared  that  any  attempt  to  readjust  it,  or  as  he 
expressed  it,  "to  nibble  at  it,"  would  produce  failure.  The  undue 
pressure  of  the  tax  upon  certain  classes  of  income  was  not,  he 
said,  so  great  as  was  often  supposed,  for  although  the  rate  paid 
was  the  same  on  all,  practically  the  land  paid  a  larger  proportion 
than  trade,  and  both  land  and  trade  largely  more  than  professions. 
He  proposed  that  incomes  between  £100  and  ;£150,  hitherto  un- 
taxed, should  in  future  be  charged,  though  at  a  lower  rate,  and  that 
the  tax  should  be  extended  to  Ireland.  In  this  way  there  would  be 
a  not  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  public  revenue  ;  but  still  greater 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  readjustment,  upon  fair  principles,  of  the 
legacy  duties,  "a  tax  which  left  wholly  untouched  the  intelligence 
and  skill  of  the  country,  giving  more  than  the  relief  aimed  at  by 
the  reconstruction  of  the  income-tax  without  the  danger  attending 
that  reconstruction."  He  proposed  also  an  addition  to  the  duty  on 
spirits  and  on  brewers'  licences.  By  these  means  he  hoped  to  acquire 
a  sufficient  surplus  for  his  purposes.  He  desired  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  soap  at  a  net  loss  of  ;£1, 110,000,  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  duty  of  one  penny  upon  all  receipt  stamps,  a  large  diminu- 
tion in  the  duties  levied  on  life  assurance,  on  apprenticeships,  and 
on  the  certificiites  of  attorneys,  and  the  reduction  of  the  advertise- 
ment duty  from  Is.  6d.  to  6d.  He  rearranged  the  assessed  taxes, 
making  them  as  few,  as  simple,  and  as  uniform  as  possible.  Then 
proceeding  to  the  tariff  and  pursuing  the  free-trade  principles  now 
established,  he  proposed  a  very  large  lessening  of  the  duty  upon  tea 
(which  in  less  than  two  years  should  descend  from  2s.  2d.  to  Is.), 
and  upon  thirteen  articles  of  food,  while  upon  some  256  articles 
the  duty  was  either  to  be  wholly  removed  or  largely  reduced.    The 
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loss  of  taxes  for  the  year  he  estimated  at  £1,656,000,  the  new 
taxes  at  ^£1,344,000,  the  surplus  in  hand  at  £805,000,  leaving  for 
the  coming  year  a  surplus  of  £493,000.  He  then  concluded  by 
explaining  that  he  had  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  income-tax 
might,  if  Parliament  thought  fit,  be  dispensed  with  in  1860.  He 
went  in  detail  through  the  probable  increase  of  permanent  sources  of 
income,  and  showed  that  they  would  amount  in  that  period  to  a  sum 
equal  within  a  very  little  to  the  product  of  the  income-tax.  So  large 
and  comprehensive  a  scheme  necessitated  much  discussion.  Nearly 
every  part  of  it  afibrded  opportunity  for  party  opposition.  But  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  slight  amendments  it  was  carried  (May  2) 
triumphantly  through  both  Houses,  and  the  position  of  the  Ministry 
appeared  unusually  strong. 

The  victorious  close  of  two  little  wars  was  also  a  subject  for  satis- 
saccew  of  the  factiou.  The  lawless  violence  of  the  native  Governor  of 
SXTa^*  ^^^"goon  had  produced  in  1851  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
1863.  Burmese  war,  which  had  been  conducted,  though  not  with- 

out Qifficulty,  with  such  success  that  the  Governor-General  of  India 
had  declared  the  annexation  of  the  province  of  Pegu  and  had  estab- 
lished the  English  Government  there  (Dec.  20, 1852).    From  that  time 
a  series  of  disorderly  contests,  sometimes  with  the  troops  of  the  King 
of  Ava,  sometimes  with  organised  robbers  known  as  Dacoits,  had 
been  carried  on.    But  at  length,  in  February  and  March  1853,  defeats 
had  been  inflicted  both  on  the  regular  troops  and  upon  the  Dacoit 
bands,  and  in  June  the  termination  of  the  war  was  officially  pro- 
claimed.    No  formal  peace  was  made  ;  but  as  the  King  of  Ava  made 
the  concession  demanded  and  declared  the  navigation  of  the  Irawaddy 
free,  the  Governor-General  considered  this  substantial  proof  of  his 
acquiescence  sufficient.     During  the  same  period  a  frontier  war  had 
been  carried  on  in  South  Africa  against  the  Kaffirs.    Sir  Harry  Smith, 
to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted,  had  met  with  no  great  success.     He 
had  been  superseded  by  General  Cathcart.     Acting  with  more  energy, 
he  had  succeeded  in  obliging  the  most  formidable  of  his  opponents, 
Sandilli,  to  sue  for  peace.    Pardon  was  offered  to  the  vanquished  chief 
and  to  his  people  upon  condition  of  their  resigning  entirely  their  old 
country  called  the  Amatolas,  and  living  in  peace  in  another  portion  of 
Biitish  Kaffraria.      These  terms  they  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
accept,  although  they  complained  that  the  allotment  was  too  small 
for  them.    The  rivers  Kye  and  Orange  thus  became  the  fixed  bound- 
aries of  British  Kafi'raria  to  the  north  and  east.    Immediately  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  the  constitution  which  had  been  granted  to 
Cape  Town  was  fromally  proclaimed. 
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Behind  the  seeming  prosperity  there  lay  a  grave  cause  for  anxiety 
in  the  quarrel  which  had  arisen  between  the  Czar  of  origin  of  the 
Itiissia  and  the  Porte.  The  ostensible  origin  of  this  crta«»nw»r. 
quarrel  was  a  dispute  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  for  the 
custody  of  the  sacred  places  in  the  Holy  Land.  From  the  days  of 
Francis  I.  France  had  from  time  to  time  been  in  close  friendship  with 
the  Turkish  Empire,  and  had  not  unnaturally  undertaken  the  duty  of 
watching  the  interests  of  the  Latin  Church.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  holy  places  had  by  treaty  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins. 
But  a  considerable  majority  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  belonged  to 
the  Greek  Church,  and  as  the  habit  of  pilgrimage  played  a  far  more 
important  part  in  their  religious  life  than  in  that  of  the  Latins,  they 
were  in  fact  more  interested  in  the  right  of  free  access  to  the  holy 
places.  The  possession  of  them  was  also  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to 
the  whole  vast  population  of  Russia.  The  Czar  undertook  therefore 
the  same  duties  with  regard  to  the  Greek  Church  as  the  French 
Government  had  undertaken  with  regard  to  the  Latins,  with  this 
difference,  that  while  to  the  one  it  was  a  matter  rather  of  nominal  and 
diplomatic  honour,  to  the  other  it  was  a  matter  of  real  and  vital 
importance.  Almost  necessarily,  as  Kussia  obtained  influence  in 
Turkey,  the  Greek  Church  had  obtained  privileges  and  immunities 
which  were  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  old  treaty  rights  of  the 
Latins.  Disputes  had  constantly  arisen  between  the  Qnan-eUbe- 
rival  churches  in  Jerusalem.  But  the  Turks  had  con-  tweentheoreek 
trived  to  keep  the  question  in  their  own  hands,  and  to  Snrches  in 
produce  some  sort  of  concord,  when  in  1851  a  French  J«"»»»i«"- 
agent,  Monsieur  de  Lavalette,  was  instructed  to  make  good  in  their 
full  extension  the  rights  of  the  Latins.  The  instructions  given  him  were 
in  accordance  with  the  position  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  seeking 
to  appear  as  the  champion  of  order  and  eager  for  the  support  of  the 
ecclesiastical  party  in  France.  Opposition  from  the  Russians  neces- 
sarily followed,  and  the  Porte  found  itself  in  a  difficult  position 
between  the  claims  of  two  powerful  nations.  Eager  to  please  both 
parties,  it  was  at  once  led  into  a  course  of  contradictory  actions. 
While  a  formal  note  in  January  1852  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
the  Latin  claims,  a  finnan  in  the  following  month  revoked  this  note 
and  confinned  the  Greek  privileges.  But  having  granted  the  firman 
the  Ministry  of  the  Sultan  did  not  publish  it,  and  the  matter  having 
now  become  one  in  which  the  national  representatives  of  France  and 
Russia  were  deeply  interested,  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by 
the  Czar  to  compel  the  reading  of  the  firman,  and  by  the  French  to 
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secure  that  the  key  of  the  great  door  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  and  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  replace  a  silver  star  on  the  shrine  of  the  Nativity.  But 
the  instances  of  Lavalette  had  been  urged  with  a  violence  of  language 
and  with  threats  of  immediate  warlike  action  which  proved  stronger 
than  the  more  measured  arguments  of  the  Russian  minister.  An 
attempt  to  bring  the  question  to  some  sort  of  settlement  was  made, 
and  Alif  Bey  was  despatched  to  Jerusalem  ostensibly  to  read  the  fir- 
man. Instead  of  doing  so,  he  gave  to  the  Greeks  a  certain  triumph 
over  the  Latins  by  declaring  the  permanence  of  the  furniture  of  the 
altar,  which  was  arranged  to  suit  their  ritual,  and  to  the  Latins  a 
certain  triumph  by  permitting  them  to  perform  mass  there  once  a 
year.  But  the  Greeks  saw  that  the  firman  had  not  been  read  ;  the 
Latins  were  horrified  at  the  idea  of  performing  their  service  on  a 
scliismatical  altar.  This  attempt  having  thus  entirely  failed,  in 
December  the  Latins  triumphed,  the  key  was  placed  in  their  hands, 
and  the  star  brought  to  its  resting-place  with  great  solemnity. 

Insignificant  and  even  trumpery  though  the  quarrel  appeared — the 
Important  squabblings  of  two  rival  sets  of  monks — it  had  involved 
^<=*'"*  a  diplomatic  dispute,  and  the  triumph  was  won  by  such 

RuMia  and  by  ostcutatious  violence  that  the  loser  in  the  strife  could  not 
France.  quietly  put  up  with  his  defeat.     In  January  1853  the 

Russian  Chancellor,  Nesselrode,  wrote  a  circular  stating  that  the  insult 
having  been  completed  could  not  be  recalled,  but  that  reparation  might 
be  required  ;  and  that  as  France  had  acted  by  threats  of  violence, 
Russia  would  indeed  take  a  less  summary  course,  but  would  feel  itself 
obliged  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  to  support  its  negotiations. 
Those  measures  were  at  once  taken  ;  a  considerable  army  was  collected 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  which  were  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Turkey.  But  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  so  slight  a 
cause  could  alone  have  produced  the  formidable  action  of  Russia.  To 
the  Czar,  as  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  an  enthusiastic,  indeed 
bigoted,  supporter  of  his  religion,  the  question  was  no  doubt  of  more 
importance  than  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  Western  statesmen. 
But  it  appeared  certain  that  something  of  far  more  consequence  lay 
behind  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places.  Some  very  remarkable  con- 
The  czar'B  vcrsatious  between  the  Czar  and  the  English  ambassador, 
regard's*"*  ^^^  Hamilton  Seymour,  which  took  place  at  this  time 
»wk«y-  came  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  disclosed 

what  was  working  in  the  Czar's  mind.  The  course  of  events  in  the 
preceding  part  of  his  reign  had  led  him  to  believe  that  his  true  policy 
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lay  in  mainUiining  the  Ottoman  Empire.    At  least  he  appeared  to 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take 
any  strong  measures  against  it.     After  his  visit  to  London  in  1844  he 
drew  up  and  deposited  in  the  English  Foreign  Office  a  memorandum 
of  his  views  in  which  he  distinctly  stated  that  his  present  policy  was 
the  same  as  the  English  policy,  that  the  maintenance  of  Turkey  was 
necessary,  that  the  best  way  of  maintaining  it  was  carefully  to  abstain 
from  irritating  diplomatic  action  threatening  its  independence,  but 
that  before  all  else  it  was  desirable  that  Russia  and  England  should, 
in  case  of  the  threatened  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  come  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  arrangement  which  was  to  take  its  place.    It  has  lately 
transpired  that  the  Czar  had  good  reason  for  believing  that  such  con- 
certed action  with  England  was  possible.     During  his  visit  to  London 
he  had  numerous  conversations  with  the  Ministers.    The  memorandum 
just  quoted  appears  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  there  arrived  at.     But 
he  had  gone  considerably  further  than  mere  consultation.     A  note 
had  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Peel,  Wellington,  and  Aberdeen, 
as  well  as  by  the  Czar,  implying  a  promise  to  support  Russia  in  her 
claims  to  the  Protectorate  of  the  Holy  Places  and  of  the  Greek  reli- 
gion, and  this  without  consulting  France.     In  the  winter  of  1852-53, 
in  conversations  resumed    from  time  to  time,  and  of   a    private 
and  confidential  nature,  the  Czar  urged  upon  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
the  necessity  of  bringing  about  such  an  arrangement  as  the  memoranda 
contemplated,  declaring,  in  figurative  language,  that  the  Turkish 
Government  was  a  man  sick  unto  death,  and  that  it  would  be  of  the 
last  inconvenience  if  he  should  die  before  measures  were  taken  to 
facilitate  the  necessary  arrangement  with  regard  to  his  inheritance. 
The  English  Government  replied  that  a  secret  arrangement  would  be 
disloyal  to  their  other  allies,  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  form- 
ing contingent  treaties,  and  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to  bring 
about  the  result  mentioned  than  discussions  as  to  its  probability. 
The  Czar  then  suggested  that  it  was  not  so  much  what  should  be 
done  as  what  should  not  be  done  that  he  wished  to  decide.     He  would 
not,  for  instance,  allow  Constantinople  to  be  held  permanently^  by 
himself,  nor  would  he  allow  it  to  be  held  by  any  other  great  nation, 
nor  would  he  allow  the  formation  of  a  Greek  Empire,  nor  the  estab- 
lishment of  independent  Republics  to  form  shelter  for  the  Kossuths 
and  Mazzinis  of  Europe.     The  reply  from  England  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  entirely  agreed  with  him  in  rejecting  all  these 
schemes,  but  that  their  objection  to  anything  like  a  formal  agreement 
continued  as  strong  as  ever.    At  last  the  Czar  went  so  far  as  to  make 
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what  can  be  considered  as  little  else  than  the  oflfer  of  a  hribe  to 
England  ;  while  the  Principalities  might  remain  as  they  were,  virtually 
independent  countries  but  under  Russian  protection,  and  Bulgaria 
might  be  established  under  the  same  form,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion, he  said,  to  England  appropriating  Egypt  and  the  Isle  of  Candia, 
and  thus  securing  its  intercourse  with  the  East.  These  overtures  met 
with  the  same  rejection  as  the  former  ones,  and  for  a  while  the  Czar 
ceased  to  speak  on  the  matter.  But  it  is  plain  from  what  took  place 
that  he  regarded  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  a  very  pro- 
bable event.  He  indeed  declared  to  the  English  that  they  were 
entirely  misinformed  if  they  believed  that  it  had  any  principle  of 
vitality  left.  The  origin  of  his  belief  lay  in  the  idea  that  the  Chris- 
tian populations,  considerably  outnumbering  the  Turkish  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  might  at  any  moment  rise  and  destroy  the  Government  of 
which  the  administration  was  notoriously  weak  and  deficient,  and 
which  from  time  to  time  acted  towards  its  Christian  subjects  with  a 
harshness  which  revolted  the  feelings  of  Europe.  The  opportunity 
for  such  an  insurrection  seemed  not  improbably  to  be  at  hand.  A 
disturbance  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Montenegro  had 
induced  the  Porte  to  adopt  very  severe  measures,  and  there  seemed 
every  chance  of  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  cruelty  with  which 
the  suppression  of  Christian  insurrections  was  apt  to  be  attended. 
Austria,  which  was  in  some  sort  the  protector  of  the  Montenegran 
Christians,  had  sent  Prince  Leinigen  to  Constantinople  to  demand  a 
cessation  of  the  Turkish  interference  in  the  country.  The  Czar 
believed  that  the  suggestion  would  be  refused,  that  the  cruelties 
would  take  place,  and  that  there  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  Chris- 
tian populations  to  rise.  Of  that  opportunity  he  intended  to  take 
advantage.  With  unexpected  wisdom  the  Turks  accepted  the  inter- 
vention of  Austria,  and  the  Montenegran  question  was  settled. 

But  the  Czar,  whose  mind  was  now  set  upon  the  certain  dissolution 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  saw  a  fresh  opportunity  in  the  affair  of  the 
Holy  Places.  He  therefore  took  up  the  case  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church  more  warmly  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  and  resolved  to  send 
an  extraordinary  ambassador  to  Constantinople  to  press  his  negotia- 
tions for  reparation,  supported  as  they  would  now  be  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  army  on  the  frontier.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  Europe, 
Menacukoff  he  Selected  for  the  purpose  Prince  Menschikoflf,  a  man  of 
c!>^lteitinopi«.  overbearing  character,  and  unused  to  the  forms  of  diplo- 
M*rch  2, 1W3.  macy,  a  member  of  the  extreme  Russian  party,  and  with 
a  strong  dislike  to  the  English.     His  instructions  were  in  obvious 


contradiction  to  the  policy  of  the  Czar  in  his  memorandum  ;  for  they 
implied  exactly  that  sort  of  irritating  diplomacy  which  he  had  there 
deprecated.     He  was  charged  with  two  duties,  the  one  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  the  second,  far  more  important, 
to  procure  a  convention  between  Turkey  and  Russia  which  should 
place  the  orthodox  Christians,  subjects  of  the  Porte,  under  the  imme- 
diate protectorate  of  Russia.    The  arrival  of  Prince  Menschikoff  had 
a  very  threatening  appearance  ;  he  came  surrounded  by  a  military 
suite,  and  accompanied  by  the  commander  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and 
the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  land  forces  collected  in  Bessarabia.     He 
came  in  fact  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  could  at  once  put 
in  motion  both  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  Russia  in  support  of 
his  demands.      His  arrival  caused  an  immediate  panic  among  the 
Turks.     He  refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.     Fuad  Effendi  at  once  resigned,  and  the  frightened  Ministers 
sought  the  advice   of  Colonel  Rose,  at  that  time  acting  Minister 
for  England,  who  thought  the  moment  so  critical  that  he  despatched 
an  order  to  the  Admiral  of  the  English  fleet  at  Malta  bidding  him 
come  up  to  the  Dardanelles.      Admiral  Dundas  declined  to  obey. 
But  the  mere  knowledge  that  Colonel  Rose  had  thus  acted  appears  to 
have  quieted  the  panic  and  restored  the  Turks  to  their  equanimity. 
The  English  Government  disavowed  the  action  of  its  Minister,  and 
as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  anything  but  friendship  between  the 
Courts  of  St.  James  and  St.  Petersburg.     But  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  more  deeply  implicated  in  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places, 
and  more  eager  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  his  position  at  home 
to  adopt  a  forward  and  prominent  position  abroad,  was  less  prudent, 
and  in  the  middle  of  March  despatched  the  French  fleet  from  Toulon 
to  the  Bay  of  Salamis.     The  measure  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Rus- 
sians, and  Menschikoff,  whose  tone  had  been  considerably  lowered, 
at  once  grew  more  pressing,  opening  now  more  clearly  the  second 
object  of  his  mission,  and  demanding  the  Convention  insuring  the 
Protectorate,  while  he  offered  in  exchange  that  his  master  would 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Turks  a  fleet  and  400,000  men  to  support 
them  agaiost  any  other  European  power.     It  must  be  observed  that 
during  the  whole  of  this  time  the  Czar  was  declaring  his  friendship 
for  England,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  double-dealing 
in  requiring,  as  he  did,  that  this  Convention  should  be  kept  an 
absolute  secret.     That  secrecy,  however,  the  Turkish  Minister  had 
sense  enough  to  refuse. 
About  this  time  the  English  Government  awoke  sufficiently  to  the 
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danger  of  the  situation  and  to  the  fact  that  threats  were  being  used 
to  Turkey  which  might  easily  produce  a  European  war.  They  thought 
it  necessary  to  order  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  to  return  to  his  post. 
Lord  Stratford  ^®  ^^^  Ordered  to  procccd  to  Constantinople  through 
de  Redcliffe  Paris  and  Vienna,  implying  that  he  was  to  concert  mea- 
coMtantinopie.  surcs  with  France,  already  pledged  to  opposition  to  the 
^P^'  Czar,  and  with  Austria,  by  its  position  more  interested 

in  the  maintenance  of  Turkey  than  any  other  European  nation.  He 
was  given  leave  also  to  communicate  orders  to  the  Admiral  at  Malta 
to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  immediate  action.  The  reappearance 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  on  the  scene  was  full  of  significance. 
He  was  better  acquainted  than  any  other  nian  in  Europe  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  his  personal  qualities  had  given 
him  an  unusual  amount  of  influence  over  the  Eastern  mind.  But 
he  was  also  the  avowed  enemy  of  Russia,  and  personally  distasteful 
to  the  Czar,  who  had  even  refused  to  receive  him  as  ambassador  in 
St.  Petersburg.  His  presence  at  Constantinople  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  English  Government  was  determined,  as  of  old,  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Turkey,  and  that  it  believed  that  the  action  of  the 
Czar  was  threatening  it.  The  diplomatic  war  at  once  began.  One 
thing  Lord  Stratford  saw  clearly  ;  the  demands  of  Russia  must  be 
separated.  The  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  on  which  the  action  of 
Russia  was  based,  must  at  once  be  settled.  The  demand  for  the  Pro- 
tectorate would  then  appear  in  all  its  nakedness  as  an  unjust  and 
unwarrantable  effort  to  coerce  an  independent  nation,  which  in  this  case 
would  be  almost  certain  to  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  Europe.  Acting  on 
this  principle  he  set  to  work  to  bring  the  vexed  question  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Completely  master  of  Menschikoflf  as  a  diplomatist,  he  persuaded 
him  to  separate  the  two  demands,  and  succeeded  in  a  few  days  in 
producing  a  compromise  on  the  first  point  which  was  accepted  by 
both  sides.  The  dispute  was  finally  closed  upon  the  22d  of  April, 
and  the  results  embodied  in  a  firman.  With  regard  to  the  second 
point  he  encouraged  the  Turks  to  stand  firm.  Since  the  arrival  of 
the  French  fleet  at  Salamis,  Menschikoff,  urged  from  St  Petersburg, 
had  been  eagerly  and  angrily  at  work.  In  the  Convention  ofiered  to 
the  Turkish  acceptance  the  Protectorate  was  of  course  not  openly 
avowed.  It  purported  to  be  a  treaty  to  secure  under  the  guarantee 
of  Russia  all  the  immunities,  spiritual  and  temporal  (and  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  Turkish  Empire  these  were  closely  connected), 
which  the  orthodox  Church  had  ever  enjoyed.  It  was  seen  that  the 
efi^ect  of  this  would  be  to  deprive  the  Sultan  of  the  power,  without 
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breach  of  treaty,  of  altering  any  of  the  arrangements  he  had  made  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  his  subjects.     Some  weeks  of  Mea.diikofl 
angry  discussion  followed.     Several  times  Menschikoff  J^^^^eT 
demanded  an  answer  within  a  short  limited  period.   May  21. 
The  Turks  invariably  replied  with  extreme  civility  but  perfect  firm- 
ness.    At  last  the  Russian  envoy  declared  his  mission  at  an  end. 
Before  he  actually  departed,  however.  Lord  Stratford  took  the  wise 
step  of  assembling  the  ambassadors  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  and 
thus  treating  the  matter  as  one  of  general  interest.    They  all  agreed 
entirely  with  his  view.      But  even  their    protest  did  not  shake 
Menschikofi",  who  at  length  on  the  20th  of  May,  only  altering  the 
form  of  his  proposition,  and  demanding  a  diplomatic  note  instead 
of  a  convention,  sent  in  an  ultimatum  with  the  same  inherent  fault 
as  his  preceding  demand.     The  ultimatum  was  rejected,  and  Men- 
schikoff with  the  whole  of  the  Russian  embassy  withdrew  ;  but  not 
till  after  the  Sultan  had  yielded  so  far  as  to  issue  on  his  own  autho- 
rity a  guarantee  of  the  exercise  of  all  their  spiritual  rights  to  the 
Greek  Church.    It  was  the  21st  of  May  when  the  ultimatum  was 

refused. 

Enraged  at  the  fiiilure  of  his  embassy,  on  the  31st  of  May  the 
Czar  instructed  Count  Nesselrode  to  inform  the  Porte   ^^^^^^^^ 
that  having  failed  in  obtaining  the  guarantee  he  desired   p^nie,.  " 
for  the  orthodox  Christians,  he  should  at  once  proceed  J«iya- 
to  occupy  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  hold  them  as  a  material 
guarantee,  but  that  he  would  abstain  at  present  from  off-ensive  opera- 
tions against  Turkey  itself.    The  threat  was  carried  out  in  the  first 
days  of  July.     The  Pruth  was  then  crossed  and  the  Principahties 
occupied.    On  the  same  day  that  the  vanguard  crossed  the  nver  a 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  Powers   conference  »t 
assembled  at  Vienna.    The  idea  of  treating  the  matter  vi«°"- 
as  one  of  general  interest  had  been  adopted.     As  early  as  the  I7th 
of  June,  Austria  had  declared  its  full  union  with  England  ;  Prussia, 
too,  had  declared  its  intention  to  unite  cordially  with  the  other 
Powers.    The  position  of  Austria  upon  the  flank  of  any  Russian  army 
moving  towards  the  Principalities,  seemed  to  render  an  advance  of 
the  Russians  in  that  direction  a  matter  of  extreme  danger.     The 
interests  of  Austria  were  also  deeply  involved  in  restraining  the  growth 
of  Russian  influence.     It  was  almost  impossible,  if  the  four  Powers 
had  acted  firmly  in  union,  that  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities 
could  have  long  continued.     But  unfortunately  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  entered  upon  a  second  line  of  policy  not  wholly  consistent 
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with  this  perfect  union.     In  fact,  the  English  Cabinet  was  not  at  one 
Different  Tiewi    ^°  ^^  views.     Lord  Aberdeen  was  not  only  constitu- 
of  Aberdeen       tionallj  aveise  to  war,  but  had  a  high  personal  respect 
for  the  Czar,  and  was  hampered  by  the  secret  arrange- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  a  party.     He  was  determined  to  pursue 
the  path  of  negotiations  as  long  as  it  should  be  at  all  possible.    He 
always  spoke  as  if  war  was  an  impossibility,  and  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  removal  of  the  Eussian  troops  from  the  Principalities. 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  deep  mistrust  of  Russia, 
and  believed  that  it  was  following  its  usual  course,  speaking  words  of 
peace  and  friendship  while  bringing  about  by  violence  events  telling 
entirely  in  its  own  favour— events  which  if  successful  it  would  adopt 
as  accomplished  facts  from  which  it  could  not  withdraw,  while  if 
unsuccessful  it  could  fall  back  upon  its  pacific  diplomatic  language. 
He  therefore  desired  something  considerably  beyond  the  evacuation 
of  the  Principalities.      A  concert  of  the  four  Powers,  if  honestly 
maintained,  would  in  all  probability  have  produced  the  result  desired 
by  Aberdeen.    But  the  constant  pressure  exerted  by  Palmerston, 
backed  up  by  the  French  Emperor,  drove  the  Government,  in  the 
first  place,  into  a  close  combination  with  France,  scarcely  consistent 
with  united  action  in  concert  with  the  four  Powers,  and  secondly, 
induced  England  to  adopt  measures  of  a  hostile  character  which  could 
not  fail  to  precipitate  the  war.     Lord  Aberdeen's  attitude  produced 
the  further  result  of  exciting  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar  a  fixed  belief 
that  England  would  not  proceed  to  the  last  extremities.     How  far 
Russia  was  to  be  trusted  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  that,  even  for  the  success  of  the  diplomatic 
settlement,  less  appearance  of  a  determination  to  avoid  war,  less  use 
of  pacific  language  would  have  been  desirable.     The  twofold  policy 
of  the  English  Cabinet  might  have  been  discovered  in  the  language  of 
the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  close  of  the  session  (August  20th).     In  one 
and  the  same  sentence  she  declared  herself  closely  united  with  France, 
and  as  acting  in  concert  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.     It 
appeared  however  at  the  time  as  though  the  two  lines  of  policy,  in 
fact  very  different,  were  but  one.     While  the  war  party  marked  its 
ascendancy  by  hastily  despatching,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  the  allied  fleets 
^  „,  to  Besika  Bay,  the  conference  at  Vienna  conthiued  its 

The  Vienn* 

Note.  work,  and  produced  on  the  31st  of  July  what  is  known 

J"^y  31.  ^  ^jjg  «t  Vienna  Note,"  embodying  propositions  for  an 

arrangement  which  it  was  hoped  both  Russia  and  Turkey  would 
accept.    The  Vienna  Note  promised  for  an  instant  to  be  successful 
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Its  purport  had  been  communicated  to  the  Russian  Court,  which  had 
expressed  its  readiness  to  accept  it.  But  when  it  was  sent  to  the 
Porte,  the  Ministers  of  the  Sultan  found  in  it  certain  things  which 
appeared  to  them  to  leave  the  door  open  for  that  same  future  inter- 
ference with  their  independence  which  they  were  engaged  in  combat- 
ing.  They  introduced  alterations  on  August  19th,  and  the  Note,  as 
altered,  was  forwarded  to  Russia,  but  rejected  by  that  Court,  and 
rejected  with  explanations  which  clearly  showed  that  the  Turks  had 
not  been  wrong  in  their  view  of  the  interpretation  which  the  document 

might  bear. 

From  the  time  of  the  rejection  of  the  Vienna  Note,   although 
necrotiation  continued,  the  approach  of  war  became  more  certain  and 
rapid.     The  movement  of  the  fleets  had  given  extreme  umbrage 
to  the  Czar,  and  had  called  forth  a  circular  from  Count  Nessejrode, 
alleging  that  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  was  the  consequence. 
The^fuflacy  of  the  assertion  was  exposed  in  firm  letters  by  both  Lord 
Clarendon  and  the  French  Foreign  Minister.    The  determination  to 
occupy  the  Principalities  had  been  intimated  in  the  end  of  May  before 
the  fleets  were  moved.    But  argument  had  no  efi'ect  in  allaying  the 
anger  of  the  Czar,  while  his  pretension  to  restrict  the  movements 
of  the  Encrlish  fleet,  while  strictly  within    its  rights  and  infring- 
ing no  treaties,  exasperated  the  minds    of   the    English    people. 
Both  in   Russia  and  Turkey  the  people  had  become   excited  by 
the  long  dispute,  and  had  begun  to  regard  the  approaching  crisis 
as  a  question  of  religion.     In   September  the  Mahomedan  theo- 
logical students  of  Constantinople  burst  out  in  warlike  riots.     There 
seemed  some  possibility  of  a  massacre  of  Christians,  and  although 
Lord  Stratford  thought  no  such  danger  imminent,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, de  la  Cour,  wrote  home  in  terror  to  his  Court.    An   ^^  ^^ma 
opportunity  was  thus  afforded  for  a  further  step  in  the   ^^^l^^^  ^. 
policy  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  war  party  in  England,  and   pardaneue.. 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Christians,   ^  "• 
the  fleets  were  ordered  up  to  Constantinople.    As  there  was  no  actual 
declaration  of  war,  although  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  regarding  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  as  a  warlike  act,  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  a  technical  breach  of  the  treaty  of  1841.    A  few  days 
later  it  would  have  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  for  on 
the  23d  of  October,  feeling  stronger  doubtless  for  the  presence  of  the 
English  and  French  fleets,  and  conscious  that  longer  waiting  would  be 
of  no  advantage  to  it,  the  Porte  formally  declared  war  with  Russia. 
The  declaration  of  war  was  met  by  a  strange  reply  from  the  Czar,  who, 
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on  the  31st  October,  issued  a  circular  to  his  representatives  at  foreign 
courts,  asserting  that  he  would  abstain  from  taking  the  offensive,  and 
content  himself  with  holding  the  Principalities  as  a  material  guaran- 
tee. He  thus  set  the  Danube  as  a  limit  between  himself  and  the 
Turks  which  he  declined  to  cross,  while  at  the  same  time  he  in  no 
way  precluded  the  Turks  from  acting  on  the  offensive.  Omar  Pasha, 
the  commander  of  the  Turkish  troops,  took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
things,  passed  the  river,  and  the  war  began  on  various  points  of  its 
course.  The  representatives  of  the  European  Powers  at  Constantinople 
urged  upon  the  Porte  the  wisdom  of  refraining  from  such  action. 
But  before  long  an  event  occurred  which  destroyed  all  hope  of  peace. 
Tnrkiah  fleet  A  Turkish  squadrou  of  seven  frigates,  employed  in  carry- 
sSe^**  **  ^°»  reinforcements  to  the  troops  in  Asia,  was  lying  in  the 
Nov.  30.  harbour  of  Sinope,  when  it  was  attacked  by  a  far  superior 

force  under  Admiral  Nachimoff,  and  entirely  destroyed.  The  disaster, 
from  which  one  steamer  alone  escaped,  was  attended,  it  was  said,  with 
the  loss  of  4000  men.  The  declaration  of  the  Czar  that  he  would  not 
take  the  offensive  caused  this  attack  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  bar- 
barous treachery.  There  was  in  fact  no  surprise,  for  the  Kussian 
fleet  had  been  many  days  at  sea  capturing  Turkish  vessels,  and  the 
admiral  of  the  Ottoman  squadron  had  indicated  his  extreme  danger 
to  the  Ministers  at  Constantinople.  But  carried  out  under  the  very 
eyes  as  it  were  of  the  allied  fleets,  in  a  Turkish  port,  and  after  the 
declaration  of  the  Czar,  it  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.  The  allied  fleets  were  forthwith  ordered  to  enter  the 
The  auied  Black  Sea,  and  to  compel  every  Russian  ship  to  withdraw 

Stac^ser*^'  into  harbour.  Thus  alone  did  it  seem  that  the  defen- 
jm.  4, 1864.  sive  duty  of  the  Allies  could  be  properly  performed. 
The  order  was  not  given  without  much  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Cabinet ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  resignation  on  the  16th  of  December  was  con- 
nected with  this  question.  The  cause  he  alleged  was  his  disapproval 
of  the  outlines  of  a  Eeform  Bill  laid  before  the  Cabinet  by  Lord  Jolm 
Russell ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  refusal  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  allow 
weight  to  his  objections  on  this  point  affords  sufficient  grounds  to 
explain  his  conduct.  Yet  there  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  divergence 
of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Turkish 
affairs,  and  Palmerston's  return  to  office  wa$  not  secured  till  Aberdeen, 
yielding  to  the  urgent  demands  of  France  and  the  firmness  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  had  consented  to  the  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea 
(Dec.  27). 
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This  difficulty  had  throughout  the  Session  excited  frequent  discus- 
sions in  Parliament,  and  fiUed  the  minds  of  Ministers  with  alarm 
during  the  recess.     In  the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  "  England,  with 
a  Gov'emment  bent  on  peace,  had  been  drifting  into  war."     For  the 
measure  which    secured    harmony    in  the  Cabinet    rendered    war 
inevitable.    The  Czar  almost  immediately  withdrew  his  representatives 
from  Paris  and  London,  and  prepared  to  invade  Turkey,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  England  and  France  were  pledged.    So  clear  did  it 
seem  that  the  employment  of  English  troops  would  be  necessary— at 
all  events  in  defence  of  the  Sultan's  territory— that  Engineer  officers 
were  sent  to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  assisting  the  Sultan,  and 
troops  were  collected  at  Malta.    But  with  strange  persistency,  Lord 
Aberdeen  continued  to  speak  peace  ;  and  the  French  Emperor,  desirous 
before  all  things  of  playing  a  prominent  part,  wrote  (Feb.  9)  an  auto- 
graph  letter  to  the  Czar,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  the  Queen,  hoping 
thereby  to  identify  himself  with  England,  and  to  appear  as  the 
peacemaker  of  Europe.    The  Czar,  stUl  perhaps  trusting  to  English 
inactivity,  peremptorily  refused  the  overture.    But  the  temi)er  of  the 
English  people  was  now  thoroughly  roused,  and  Palmerston's  views 
were  in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling.     The  unexpected  success 
of  the  Turks  upon  the  Danube  excited  strong  sympathy  ;  and  when 
Austria,  which  consistently  aimed  at  ousting  the  Russians  from  the 
Principalities,  on  the  22d  of  February  indicated  to  England  that  if 
England  and  France  would  summon  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Princi- 
palities by  a  given  day,  and  on  her  failure  to  do  this,  would  declare  war, 
the  Cabinet  of  Austria  would  support  the  summons,  England,  urged 
by  its  own  warlike  feeling  and  Napoleon,  smarting  at  the  rejection 
of  his  letter,  imprudently  accepted  the  suggestion.     A  little  waiting 
must  have  driven  Austria  to  take  her  part  in  the  armed  intervention, 
and  the  summons  would  have  been  irresistible.     But  it  was  sent  off 
in  the  name  of  England  and  France  only,  demanding  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Russian  troops  by  the  30th  of  April.    The  principle  was  indeed 
supported  by  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Courts,  but  its  separate  form 
practically  put  an  end  to  concerted  action,  and  left  the   ^^^1^^^^,^  „, 
war  exclusively  to  Engknd  and  France.    The  summons   w.^  ^ 
was  refused  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  on  the  27th  war 
was  formally  declared  both  by  France  and  England.     The  joint 
declaration  was  immediately  followed  by  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan 
and  with  France.     The  contracting  parties  declared  that  they  would 
not  act  separately,  that  they  would  seek  no  separate  advantage,  that 
they  would  receive  into  their  alliance  any  of  the  other  Powers  of 
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Europe  and  that  their  object  waa  to  arrive  at  a  peace  which  should 
secure  Europe  from  a  repetition  of  the  present  troubles. 

The  approach  of  war  gave  more  than  usual  importance  to  the  pro- 
Mr.  oudrton.'.   P^^®^  financial  arrangements  of  the  year.    And  on  the 

£JS*i»M  ^^^  ''^^^'S^'  ^^^  *^^  ^^^^^  ^^  «tm  nominally  at 
peace,  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  the  Budget  He 
was  able  to  show  with  regard  to  the  preceding  year  that  there  had 
been  m  both  the  expenditure  and  receipts  results  more  favourable 
than  those  he  had  expected.  The  actual  surplus  would  on  the  6th 
of  Apnl  be  £2,854,000.  After  remission  of  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  duty  there  appeared  to  be  an  increase  on  i:ti^  receipt  of  cus- 
toms amounting  to  £200,000.  Of  all  the  changes,  that  on  ihe  stamp 
duties  had  been  most  successful.      Instead   of  a  large  estimated 

^'r^n ''"C      "f  °'''''^^'  '^^"""^  "P^°  *^^^  ^*^^°^  ^J«^«  «n  increase  of 
^36,000     For  the  coming  year  the  case  was  of  course  less  satisfac- 
tory.    While  the  income  might  be  put  at  £53,349,000  it  was  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  expenditure  at  less  than  £56,189  000     There 
would  be  a  deficiency  of  £2,840,000.     The  question  before  the  House 
was  how  was  this  deficiency  to  be  met,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  explained 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Government,  it  was  not  right  to  listen  to  the 
old  plausible  argument  that  the  expense  of  the  present  should  be 
thrown  upon  posterity  by  means  of  loans,  but  that,  if  possible,  the 
burden  of  the  war  should  be  supported  by  the  revenue  of  the  year 
Quoting  his  prophetic  words  of  the  preceding  year  as  to  the  value  of 
the  income-tax,  he  now  proposed  that  the    deficiency  should  be 
covered  by  doubling  that  tax  for  half  a  year.    This  would  give  the 
sum  required  with  a  small  margin  over.      The  declaration  of  war 
necessitated  a  revised  budget,  but  the  principles  adopted  were  nearly 
the  same.     W  hi!e  bringing  in  the  earlier  form  of  it  the  Chancellor  of 
The  «Ti.ed        *^«  Exchequer  had  declared  that  it  might  be  necessary 
Budget.  to  have  recourse  again  to  renewed  indirect  taxes,  and 

when  the  heavier  demands  of  actual  war  arose— after 
showing  the  amount  of  money  required,  and  explaining  that  £6  850  000 
would  be  wanted-he  proposed  that  the  income-tax  should  be  doubled 
for  the  whole  year  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  but  that  to 
avoid  exhausting  the  power  of  that  great  resource  additional  taxes 
should  be  laid  upon  some  articles  of  general  consumption,  but  not  of 
prime  necessity.  The  impost  on  spirits  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
was  raised,  the  sugar  duties  were  rearranged  so  as  to  produce  larger 
results ;  and  finally,  as  all  cla^s  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
to  the  national  needs,  the  malt-tax  was  to  be  increased  from  2s  9d 
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to  4s.  From  these  sources  he  believed  that  a  suflScient  revenue  would 
arise.  The  Budget  called  forth  much  discussion.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plan  of  conversion  in  the  preceding  year  had  proved  abortive.  His 
manipulation  of  Exchequer  Bills  seemed  to  be  open  to  question.  The 
increase  of  the  malt-tax  was  regarded  by  all  who  had  any  remnant  of 
Protectionist  feeling  about  them  as  a  fresh  assault  upon  the  landed 
interest.  And  although  the  great  principle  of  meeting  the  year's 
expenses  by  the  year's  revenue  seemed  generally  approved,  there  were 
many  who  clung  to  the  old  system  of  raising  loans,  and  found,  in  the 
strictures  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  passed  upon  the 
finance  of  so  well-established  an  authority  as  Mr.  Pitt,  an  easy  means 
of  assaulting  him.  There  was  however  a  largeness  and  justice  in  his 
financial  conceptions,  and  a  frankness  in  the  readiness  with  which  he 
confessed  the  failure  of  his  efi'orts  of  the  preceding  year  which  proved 
too  strong  for  his  opponents,  and  his  budget  passed  with  large 
majorities.  As  was  natural,  the  discussion  had  been  attended  with 
much  angry  allusion  to  the  management  of  the  negotiations  and  of 
the  war,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  undoubtedly  touched  a  weak  point  when 
he  criticised,  with  his  usual  sharpness,  the  uncertain  action  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  declared  the  present  condition  of  England  the  conse- 
quence of  its  divided  policy. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  war  was  naturally  too  absorbing  to 
allow  room  for  much  domestic  legislation.  The  Reform  Bill,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  promised,  was  indeed  produced,  but  there 
appeared  so  little  interest  in  the  question  that,  after  some  discussion, 
Lord  John  Russell  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  it.  One  Bill  however 
of  much  interest  and  importance,  for  securing  the  Reform 
of  the  Universities,  on  which  for  some  time  a  Commission  Reform  bul 
had  been  sitting,  was  brought,  in  and  passed.  Mr.  J'^y^***- 
Heywood,  a  Unitarian,  educated  at  Cambridge,  had  given  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  constitution  of  his  University.  Among  the 
numerous  deficiencies  which  he  had  found,  the  one  which  he  selected 
to  raise  into  prominence  was  the  exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  the 
degree  at  Cambridge,  and  even  from  admission  to  the  University  at 
all  at  Oxford.  In  1850  he  moved  "a  humble  address  for  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Dublin,  with  a  view  to  assist  in  the  adaptation  of  these 
important  institutions  to  the  requirements  of  modem  times."  The 
motion  excited  the  strongest  opposition  among  those  devoted  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  preservation,  even  in  their  errors,  of  the  Univer- 
sities in  which  they  had  been  themselves  educated.    But  Lord  Jobn 
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Russell,  speaking  for  the  Government,  prevented  discussion  by  at  once 
promising  that  if  the  motion  was  withdrawn  a  royal  commission  of 
inquiry  should  be  issued.     It  brought  in  its  report  in  1852.     It  had 
encountered  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence  which  it  had 
no  right  to  compel,  but  quite  enough  had  been  collected  to  show  the 
wide  room  existing  for  reform.     Lord  Derby's  Government,  then  in 
power,  had  taken  no  steps  with  regard  to  it.     But  Lord  John  Russell 
now  produced  a  comprehensive  Bill  based  upon  the  Report.    Apart 
from  the  details  of  the  scheme,  two  questions  were  involved ;  the 
right  of  interference  with  corporate  property  or  the  special  wills  of 
Founders,  and  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  University  to  Dis- 
senters.    The  answer  to  both  was  found  in  the  national  character  of 
the  Universities,  and  the  right  of  the  nation,  for  its  own  benefit,  to 
accommodate  the  disposition  of  national  property  to  the  requirements 
of  the  time.     The  general  feeling  of  Parliament  w;is  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  opposition  which  the  Bill  encountered  on  both  points, 
although  its  stringency  was  a  good  deal  relaxed  and  its  character 
became  rather  permissive  than  authoritative.      A  commission  was 
appointed  to  work  with  the  Colleges  and  make  a  new  body  of  Statutes 
for  each.     Considerable  freedom  and  variety  was  thus  allowed  to  the 
various  corporations.     But  the  Bill  laid  down  certain  lines  of  reform 
which  were  to    be    followed.      The  restriction  of  Fellowships  to 
founder's  kin,  or  to  counties,  which  allowed  men  of  very  second-rate 
ability  to  enjoy  College  emoluments,  was  to  be  withdrawn,  and  Fel- 
lowships thrown  open  to  free  competition.    The  same  principle  was 
applied,  but  with  much  less  completeness,  in  the  case  of  schools 
holding  Exhibition  Scholarships  or  Fellowships  at  the  Universities. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  College  revenues,  in  the  case  of  the 
richer  Colleges,  was  to  be  devoted  to  University  purposes,  in  the 
hope  of  strengthening  the  professorial  teaching.     It  was  however  in 
the  constitution  of  the  University  that  Parliament  could  most  pro- 
perly interfere.     The  government  of  Oxford  had  been  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
younger  and  more  active  part  of  the  University.     Henceforward  a 
Council,  consisting,  in  equal  numbers,  of  Heads  of  Houses,  Professors, 
and  Masters  of  Arts,  chosen  by  the  Congregation  (or  body  of  resident 
masters)  was  to  supply  their  place.      To  them  was  intrusted  the 
initiation  of  legislation,  their  measures  being  subsequently  laid  before 
the  Congregation,  and  finally  before  the  Convocation  (or  whole  body  of 
Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University),  and  requiring  the  assent  of  those 
bodies  before  they  became  law.    Upon  the  other,  and  perhaps  more 


important  point,  the  admission  of  Dissenters,  the  Bill  waa  at  first 
silent.  But  clauses,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Heywood,  were  added 
which  freed  from  all  subscription  to  the  formula  of  the  Church 
young  men  both  at  their  matriculation  and  upon  taking  their  first 
degree.  The  Commission  constituted  by  this  Bill  earned  out  its 
work  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  set  on  foot  that  course  of  Umversity 
reform  which  has  been  subsequently  considerably  enlarged. 

A  campaign  had  already  been  fought  when  the  English  and  French 
declarations  of  war  were  issued.   Omar  Pasha  had  already   Thec^pa^ 
proved  the  capacity  of  the  Turkish  troops  to  oppose,  even   j^.lpJJ'' 
sincrle-handed,  very  serious  obstacles  to  any  Russian  ad-   iw*. 
vance     Free  himself  to  act  on  the  offensive,  while  his  opponent  had 
tied  his  own  hands  by  his  declarations  to  avoid  any  assault  upon  the 
Turkish  home  provinces,  he  had  passed  the  Danube,  and,  takmg  up 
his  position  at  Kalafat,  had  succeeded  in  repelling  the  Russian  assaults 
upon  his  line  there,  while  at  Schumla,  on  the  right  bank,  a  strongly 
entrenched  camp  formed  a  basis  for  defensive  operations  should  he  be 
compelled  to  withdraw.     At  the  same  time  the  Turkish  troops  had 
been  exercised,  and  had  learned  their  strength  in  contests  along  the 
course  of  the  river,  in  which  on  the  whole  they  had  maintained  their 
superiority.     The  movements  of  the  Turks  had  drawn  the  bulk  of  the 
Russian  army  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  line  of  the  Danube.     Natur- 
ally irritated  by  his  want  of  success,  and  by  the  vigorous  hostility  of 
his  opponents,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1854  the  Czar  determined 
to  pass  the  limit  he  had  set  to  himself,   and  to  invade  Turkey. 
Paskiewitz,  his  ablest  general,  advised  him  that  the  line  of  advance 
through  Silistria,  thence  to  Schumla,  and  so  over  the  Balkans  to 
Adrianople,  was  the  most  desirable.    But  aware  that  the  invasion 
would  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  Western  Powers  as  well  as  of 
the  Turks,  and  that  the  English  and  French  troops  were  already  arriv- 
ing on  the  scene  of  action,  he  seems  to  have  warned  the  Czar  that  for 
any  hope  of  success  Silistria  must  fall  before  the  1st  of  May.    The 
siege  was  not,  however,  even  undertaken  till  the  19th  of  that  month. 
Meanwhile  the  practical  certainty  of  war  had  induced  the  Western 
Powers  to  send  troops  to  the  east.     On  the  22d  of  Feb-   j^^^^^^^  ^f 
ruary  the  Guards  had  sailed  from  London,  and  it  was  ^^^^*^ 
the  intention  that  the  troops  collected  at  Malta  should  ^^.r  E*«un 
be  despatched  with  aU  speed  to  Constantinople.    The   ;[';i^-^°*- 
French  troops  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal  St.  Amaud,  a  man  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  dashing 
Boldier  of  unscrupulous  character  in  the  Algerian  war,  but  whose  chief 
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claim  to  the  post  he  was  called  to  occupy  was  the  large  part  he  had 
played  as  Minister  of  War  at  the  time  of  the  cowp  (Vetat.  His 
capacity  for  commanding  large  armies  had  not  been  proved,  and  he 
was  suffering  from  serere  illness.  The  English  Government  had 
selected  Lord  Raglan  to  command  the  army.  As  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  he  had  long  been  the  constant  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  his  experience  as  military  secretary  seemed  to  mark  him 
out  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  be  found.  But  it  was  not  his 
military  capacity  alone  which  was  held  to  fit  him  specially  for  the 
charge  intrusted  to  him.  His  excellent  judgment,  conciliatory  but 
commanding  manner,  and  power  of  working  in  harmony  with  other 
men,  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  valuable  in  the  very  delicate  posi- 
tion he  would  have  to  occupy  as  the  joint-commander  of  the  troops  of 
two  somewhat  jealous  nations.  Politically  there  can  be  little  question 
that  his  appointment  was  the  best  that  could  be  made  ;  few  men 
could  have  so  successfully  encountered  the  difficulties  which  the 
divided  command  created. 

The  first  measures  of  the  English  contemplated  purely  defensive 
warfare.  Lines  were  drawn  round  Gallipoli  to  form  a  base  on  which 
to  retreat  should  the  Russians  pour  across  the  Balkans  and  approach 
the  capital.  But  the  events  upon  the  Danube  appeared  to  show  con- 
clusively that  there  was  no  danger  of  such  a  rapid  success  attending 
the  Russian  arms.  It  was  therefore  decided  —  not  without  some 
opposition  from  the  French— that,  upon  the  request  of  Omar  Pasha, 
the  allied  troops  should  be  moved  to  close  proximity  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  while  the  siege  of  Silistria  was  still  in  progress, 
they  were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Varna.  The  siege  of 
Silistria  had  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Turks  to 
si8  e  of  carry  on  their  resistance  even  single-handed.    For  thirty- 

BUiBtria  raised,  nine  days  the  weakly  fortified  town  had  been  maintained 
June  23.  agaiust  all  the  assaults  of  a  considerable  Russian  anny. 

The  successful  defence  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  resource 
and  gallantry  of  two  young  English  officers,  Captain  Butler  and 
Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  who,  acting  only  as  volunteers,  speedily  made 
themselves  practically  the  leaders  of  the  defence,  devoting  their 
attention  principally  to  the  preservation  of  a  small  outlying  fortifica- 
tion called  Arab  Tabia,  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  Russian 
approaches.  The  withdrawal  from  the  siege  of  the  Russians,  which 
took  place  upon  the  23d  of  June,  followed  by  the  passage  of  the 
river  vainly  opposed  by  the  whole  Russian  army  at  Giurgevo  on  the 
7th  of  July,  convinced  the  Russian  generals  that,  for  the  present  year 
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at  least,  invasion  was  an  irapoSsibiUty,  supported  as  the  Turks  would 
henceforth  be  by  the  troops  of  France  and  England.    Moreover  the 
inherent  weakness,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  the  occupation  of 
Wallachia  had  made  itself  evident ;  for  the  Austrians,  whose  summons 
to  Russia  to  evacuate  tte  Danubian  Principalities  had  been  unheeded, 
contracted,  on  the   14th  of  June,  a  convention  with  the  Turks, 
acknowledging  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  pledging  the  Austrian  Government  to  exhaust  aU  means 
of  negotiation,  "  and  other  means,"  to  obtain  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities.    The  other  means  implied  an  army  of  occupation, 
which  was  at  once  prepared  ;   and  as  it  would  fall  directly  upon  the 
flank  of  the  advancing  Russians,  and  threaten  their  communications, 
it  rendered  any  prosecution  of  an  invasion  almost  an  impossibility. 
By  the  end  of  July  Bucharest  had  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  Russian  troops  were  on  all  sides  withdrawing. 

In  fact  the  immediate  object  of  the  war  had  been  already  obtained. 
A  fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  sent  out  early  in  the   Object,  of  the 
spring  with  a  show  of  somewhat  extravagant  complacency   w  attained, 
and  enthusiasm,  had  driven  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Baltic  into  shelter.     The  allied  fleets  had  swept  the  Euxine  clear. 
Advance  across  the  Danube  had  been  proved  impossible.    Austria 
had  actively  joined  in  enforcing  the  will  of  Europe  upon  the  Czar. 
There  was  no  point  in  which  war  could  be  carried  on,  except  in  the 
extreme  east,  and  the  Russian  hold  upon  the  material  guarantee  of 
the  PrincipaUties  had  been  withdrawn.     As  war  dissolves  treaties,  the 
opportunity  now  lay  open  to  the  Turks,  freed  from  all  previous  com- 
plications and  speaking  with  the  voice  of  Europe,  to  set  their  relations 
with  their  threatening  enemies  upon  a  clear  and  well-defined  footmg. 
Unfortunately  the  war  temper  both  in  England  and  France  was 
roused,  and  a  large  number  of  men,  regarding  with  pro-    ^^^^  ^^^ 
found  distrust  the  constant  advances  during  late  years  of  tte^war  con- 
the  Russian  power,  were  unwilling  to  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  some  decisive  blow  against  its  progress  to  pass  away 
unused.     This  feeling  found  abundant  expression  in  the  public  press. 
The  siege  of  Silistria  had  not  been  raised,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies 
were  still  collecting  at  Varna,  when,  on  the   15th  of  June,  Lord 
Palraerston,  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Cabinet,  stated  his  conviction 
that  the  most  effective  method  of  bringing  the  Russians  to  reason  was 
to  destroy  Sebastopol,  and  with  it  their  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  consti- 
tuted their  real  and  permanent  threat  against  Turkey.    With  singular 
clearness  he  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  the  Russian  advance,  its 
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growing  weakness  as  it  moved  from  its  communications,  and  urged 
that  the  allied  generals  should  be  employed  in  the  full  flush  of  their 
first  energy  in  the  Crimea.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  this 
course  then  been  taken,  immediate  success  would  have  been  the 
result.  Sebastopol  was  as  yet  hardly  fortified.  The  Kussian  troops 
in  the  Crimea  did  not  probably  exceed  40,000.  The  occupation  of 
the  Russian  army  upon  the  Danube  would  have  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  large  reinforcements.  But  in  this  memorandum  he  appears 
to  have  been  only  enforcing  a  suggestion  made  some  months  earlier 
by  the  French  Emperor,  which  had  been  rejected  upon  grounds  which 
Lord  Palmerston  himself  explained.  Unused  to  war,  trammelled  by 
a  faulty  system  of  administration,  it  was  with  great  difiiculty  that 
England  could  bring  her  army  into  active  use.  There  were  defi- 
ciencies in  all  the  subsidiary  branches  of  the  service.  And  a  per- 
sistent belief,  the  ofispring  of  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry,  that  war  would  be  unnecessary,  had  prevented  early  ener- 
getic measures.  The  allied  troops  were  also  in  some  sort  pledged  to 
assist  Omar  Pasha,  at  least  by  their  presence,  in  securing  his  position 
in  Silistria. 

But  a  step  which,  if  possible,  would  have  been  both  legitimate  and 
The  Invasion  advautagcous  in  June,  bore  a  different  aspect  in  August. 
oJdfret*"**  Circumstances  had  produced  the  result  desired  without  the 
June  29.  adoption  of  the  vigorous  means  suggested  by  the  Emperor 

and  Lord  Palmerston.  The  proposal  had,  however,  approved  itself  to 
at  least  one  member  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  when  the  question  arose  as 
to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  pressed 
strongly  for  its  adoption  ;  and  almost  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Silistria,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
Cabinet,  he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Lord  Kaglan  ordering  an  immediate 
expedition  to  the  Crimea,  so  worded  as  to  leave  the  general  little  voice 
in  the  matter.  The  English  commander  received  the  letter  on  the 
16th  of  July,  and  believed  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey. 
As  orders  of  a  corresponding  nature  had  reached  the  French  com- 
mander, Lord  Eaglan — although  not  without  considerable  opposition 
from  St.  Amaud  and  some  of  the  English  generals— contrived  to  get 
the  plans  of  the  Home  Governments  accepted,  and  preparations  were 
at  once  carried  out  with  energy. 

It  appears  probable  that  Lord  Raglan  was  induced  to  insist  upon 
Difflcnitiei  of  *^®  invasion  of  the  Crimea  rather  by  the  belief  that  no 
the  under-  choice  in  the  matter  was  left  him,  and  by  a  sense  of 

soldierly  obedience,  than   by  his   approbation  of  the 


taking. 
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scheme     For  the  operation  was  scarcely  one  to  commend  itself  to  a 
man  tr^ed  in  a  strict  military  school.    It  partook  largely  of  the 
nature  of  an  expedition  rather  than  of  a  campaign.     The  genemls 
possessed  little  or  no  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  place  they 
were  called  upon  to  assault,  or  the  amount  of  opposition  likely  to  be 
offered  by  the  enemy's  troops.     And  although  the  sea,  entirely  at 
their  command,  afforded  some  sort  of  base  for  their  operations  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  those  who  ordered  the  undertaking  to 
establish  a  regular  well-furnished  base  and  proceed  to  a  methodical 
conquest  leading  to  an  important  siege.    It  was  rather  their  intention 
while  using  their  power  upon  the  sea  as  a  means  of  safety,  to  aUow 
the  expeditionary  force  to  act  chiefly  as  a  movable  column  with  the 
special  duty  of  capturing  Sebastopol  by  a  coup  dz  mam.     There 
certainly  existed  the  belief  that  before  the  winter  the  city  won  d  have 
fiUlen.    For  the  success  of  such  a  movement  it  wa^  first  of  all  neces- 
sary that  means  should  be  found  to  convey  across  the  Black  bea, 
rapidly  and  at  once,  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  and  secondly  that 
the  army  should  have  at  its  command  a  large  amount  of  land  trans- 
port service  for  the  carriage  of  the  suppUes  which  must  accompany  it. 
Neither  of  these  necessaries  were  for  the  instant  m  possession  of  either 
the  English  or  the  French  ;  while  a  further  difficulty  m  the  way  of 
such  an  operation  was  to  be  found  in  the  divided  command   at  a 
time  when  extreme  rapidity  and  unity  of  action  would  be  most  desir- 
able.   The  energy  of  Lord  Lyons  and  Sir  George  Brown  supplied  the 
first  deficiency,  and  the  English  general  found  that  he  had  the  means 
of  moving  the  whole  of  his  army  and  apparatus  at  one  trip  by  steam 
power  to  the  enemy's  coast ;  and  by  degrees  sufficient  land  transport 
was  also  procured.   But  time  was  necessary  for  supplying  these  wants  ; 
the  intention  of  the  Western  Powers  was  well  known  by  the  Russians 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  improving  the  strength  of  Sebastopol 
and  of  collecting  troops  was  not  neglected. 

It  was  not  until  the  7th  of  September  that  the  great  armada  set 
forth      On  the  14th  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops   ^^  ^^^ 
began,  near  an  old  fort  in  the  Bay  of  Eupatoria  and  was   ^i^^  m 
carried  out  without  molestation  either  on  land  or  sea. 
Prince  Menschikoff,  in  command  of  the  Russian  army  and  fleet,  had 
decided  to  make  his  stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  Alma-a  little  river 
crossing  the  southward  line  of  march  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north 
of  Sebastopol.     There,  on  the   20th,  the  allied  armies  found  him 
stationed  in  a  strong  position  with  some  45,000  men  and  powerful 
artillery,  but  without  any  very  complete  precautions  in  the  way  ot 
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entrenchments.  To  the  French  had  been  given  the  right  of  the  line 
of  nmrch,  the  more  advantageous  position,  as  being  near  the  coast 
their  right  was  covered  by  the  shipping,  while  the  English,  covering 
tiie  i^  rench  left,  were  exposed  to  the  constant  chances  of  attack.  The 
Alma  IS  a  small  stream,  easily  fordable  in  most  places.  Its  northern 
bank  slopes  gently  down  amid  enclosures  and  vineyards.  But  on  the 
south  near  the  sea,  the  land  immediately  beyond  the  stream  rises  at 
first  almost  in  a  cliff,  which  passes  as  it  proceeds  inland  into  a  steep 
High  hil  up  which  however  there  are  roads,  and  then  gradually  falls 
away,  till  it  takes  the  form  of  a  sharp,  almost  perpendicular,  bank  of 


!•  Raglan 

z.  St.Arnaud 

3.  Canrobert 

4-  Bosquet 

5*  Bonat 

6.  Mentcklkoff 

7'  Cauaeivay  Batteries 


l^Lt    f     f^"  t  *''\^"«^">-    On  the  top  of  these  banks  the 
hoUo  J  A   r"''""'  "^l"^"^''  "^'"S  gradually,  with  knolls  and 

schikoff  had  taken  up  his  position.    Between  that  and  the  sea  there  is  1 

tl  sJ        .  *   T'^'  ""^  *"  ^'''^*''P»'-    T''^  whoTposition  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  Kourgan^  hill  was  about  five  miles  in  length  ;  but 

the  highlands  near  the  sea  were  practically  inaccessible,  had  left  them 


undefended,  and  had  collected  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  either 
across  the  road,  which  was  strongly  defended  with  guns,  or  on  the 
Kourgan^  hill,  on  the  face  of  which  he  had  erected  a  redoubt.  The 
English,  on  the  left,  had  thus  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy  in  their 
front,  and  ground  less  difficult  indeed  to  ascend,  but  more  open,  and 
therefore  more  dangerous,  than  that  in  front  of  the  French. 

The  allied  armies  numbered  between  50,000  and  60,000,  the 
English  contingent,  which  alone  had  cavalry,  was  a  little  ^^^  ^^ 
short  of  25,000.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  suggested  that  the  Aim*, 
the  French,  who  had  found  a  practicable  way  across  the  '^' 
mouth  of  the  river,  should  turn  the  Russian  left,  while  the  English 
should  attempt  a  similar  movement  upon  the  enemy's  right.  But 
Lord  Raglan,  feeling  sure  that  the  French  were  not  sufficiently  strong 
both  to  turn  the  left  and  occupy  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  knowing 
that  a  body  of  3000  cavalry,  with  good  ground  for  acting,  lay  upon 
the  right  determined  that  he  would  make  the  assault  in  front.  The 
French  attempted  their  turning  movement,  but  without  any  very 
great  success,  for  the  roads  which  allowed  the  advance  of  the  infantry 
proved  in  some  cases  unfit  for  artillery,  which  had  therefore  to  be 
sent  round  by  a  longer  route.  Thus  the  infantry,  having  gained  the 
crest  of  the  hQl,  was  unable  to  move  further  for  want  of  its  artillery. 
At  the  same  time,  by  some  mismanagement,  the  road  in  front  of  their 
left  division  became  blocked  with  troops,  and  the  forces  which  should 
have  supported  the  infantry  on  the  plateau  were  unable  to  be  of 
service.  Lord  Raglan,  originally  intended  to  await  the  turning  move- 
ment of  the  French,  but  observing  the  obstacles  in  its  way,  ordered 
a  direct  advance.  The  Light  Division,  which  was  in  the  first  line, 
pushed  forward  through  the  vineyards.  The  general  who  commanded 
it  had  neglected  to  cover  it  with  skirmishers,  and  it  was  therefore  open 
during  its  advance  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Its  formation  was  broken 
by  its  passage  through  the  vineyards,  and  when  it  reached  the  shelf 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bank  it  was  not  much  more  than  a  disorderly 
crowd  of  men.  It  was  impossible  to  re-arrange  the  line,  but  disordered 
as  it  was,  it  was  led  forward  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  great  redoubt.  The  second  line,  consisting  of  the 
Guards  and  Scotch  regiments,  should  have  been  ready  to  support  it ; 
it  was  however  not  sufficiently  close.  Unsupported  and  in  disorder 
the  Light  Division  was  unable  to  maintain  its  advanced  position  ;  it 
was  pushed  back  from  the  redoubt  and  broken.  As  it  retired  down 
the  hill  it  met  the  advancing  line  of  the  Guards,  and  involved  one  of 
its  throe  battalions  in  its  ruin.     Meanwhile  General  Evans,  who  was 
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advancing  along  the  main  road,  found  his  advance  checked  by  the 
batteries  which  had  been  disposed  across  it.  The  battle  did  not 
seem  to  be  going  favourably  to  the  allies.  What  was  little  more 
than  an  accident  changed  the  fate  of  the  day.  Lord  Raglan,  with 
his  staflf,  riding  forward  beyond  the  line,  had  found  himself  upon 
a  knoll  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  position,  looking  down  upon 
the  Russian  reserves  and  upon  the  flank  of  the  batteries  holding  the 
main  road.  His  mere  appearance  there  is  believed  to  have  checked 
the  movements  of  the  Russians.  The  stajQT  which  surrounded  him  was 
thought  to  be  a  portion  of  the  French  army  advancing  from  a  success- 
ful turning  movement.  More  efficacious  still  was  his  immediate  order 
to  bring  up  two  guns.  They  were  speedily  in  position,  and  their 
fire  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  reserves,  and  so  enfiladed  the 
batteries  on  the  road  that  they  also  were  quickly  compelled  to  retire, 
clearing  the  way  for  Evans's  advance.  The  Russian  troops,  opposing 
the  Light  Division  and  the  Guards,  were  thus  threatened  upon 
their  left  flank,  and  unable  to  make  the  necessary  efibrt  to  drive  back 
their  assailants.  In  spite  therefore  of  the  gap  caused  by  the  disaster 
of  the  Fusiliers,  the  line  of  the  Guards  pushed  successfully  onwards. 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  at  the  head  of  the  Highlanders,  advanced  rapidly 
upon  their  left  hand  :  the  heavy  columns  opposed  to  them  were  one 
after  the  other  broken  and  forced  to  retire  ;  the  hill  was  won,  and  the 
enemy  in  retreat  in  all  directions.  A  large  column  of  eight  battalions 
had  been  gathered  upon  the  Russian  left  to  oppose  the  French.  It 
even  appears  by  its  presence  to  have  held  the  French  troops  upon 
the  ridge  entirely  in  check.  But  the  artillery  at  length  arrived  from 
the  sea-coast,  and  firing  upon  the  flank  of  the  column  obliged  it  to 
withdraw.  The  French,  now  fully  equipped,  pushed  vigorously  on- 
ward, and  without  encountering  much  opposition  took  possession  of 
the  Telegraph  Hill.  As  long  as  the  allies  were  in  sight  the  defeated 
Russians  withdrew  with  some  show  of  order,  covered  by  the  unbroken 
column  which  had  withdrawn  before  the  French,  and  by  the  cavalry 
which  had  not  been  engaged.  But  when  the  enemy  was  no  longer  to 
be  seen  the  retreat  became  a  disorderly  rout.  The  loss  of  the  English 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  more  than  2000,  that  of  the  French  about 
500.  The  only  trophies  won  were  two  guns  captured  in  the  taking  of 
the  redoubt.  Yet  the  victory  was  very  complete,  and  the  English  com- 
mander wished  at  once  to  follow  it  up  and  press  upon  his  beaten  foe. 
But  St.  Arnaud,  in  the  last  stage  of  illness,  put  obstacles  in  the  way, 
and  for  the  sake  of  harmony  Lord  Raglan  thought  it  necessary  to 
yield.     The  army  rested  therefore  on  the  ground  which  it  had  won. 
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The  object  for  which  the  battle  had  been  fought  was  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol.  A  long  inlet  running  east  and  west  poduonof 
forms  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol.  The  town,  which  was  8«^"*<'p«>i- 
little  more  than  a  great  military  and  naval  establishment,  was  upon 
the  south  side  of  this  inlet.  Works  of  a  very  formidable  character 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  upon  the  northern  heights 
opposite  to  the  city  was  a  fortification  known  as  the  Star  fort.  On 
the  southern  side  the  coast  is  deeply  indented  with  various  creeks, 
which  are  continued  in  ravines  running  up  to  a  high  plateau,  of 
a  somewhat  triangular  form,  occupying  the  southern  corner  of  the 
Crimea.  At  the  head  of  the  harbour  the  river  Tchernaya,  flowing 
from  the  south-east,  divides  this  plateau  from  the  high  and  forest- 
covered  country  lying  round  the  eastern  end  of  the  harbour.  At  the 
time  the  battle  was  fought  the  southern  side  was  but  weakly  defended 
towards  the  land.  The  site  of  the  town  is  cut  nearly  in  half  by  one 
of  the  deep  ravines,  separating  the  town  proper,  lying  seaward,  from  a 
suburb.  This  separating  creek  is  called  the  Man-of-war  Harbour. 
Between  the  head  of  this  creek  and  the  sea  the  defences  covering 
the  town  itself  were  in  tolerable  order,  and  all  connected.  But 
around  the  suburb  there  was  no  complete  defence,  and  the  separate 
fortifications  were  by  no  means  formidable. 

Towards  this  prize  the  expedition  of  the  allies  now  advanced, 
attended  by  the  fleet.    Four  days  after  the  battle  the  the  »rmiei 
allies  reached  the  Belbek,  so  close  to  the  city  that  it  fX^t^^ 
became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  decide  upon  their  next  to  Baiacuva. 
step.    It  appears  to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  English  at  once  to  take 
advantage  of  their  victory  and  assault  the  north  side.     It  is  now 
known  that  such  a  step  would  almost  certainly  have  been  successful, 
and  that  the  possession  of  that  side  of  the  harbour  would  have  necessi- 
tated the  speedy  surrender  of  the  town.     But  again  St.  Ai^iaud 
offered  objections.    There  was,  he  declared,  an  earthwork  in  the  way, 
the  capture  of  which  would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.     Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  who  was  eagerly  pressing  for  the  assault,  reconnoitred 
the  position,  and  found  that  the  earthwork  was  indeed  there,  but  that 
it  was  unarmed.     When  he  returned  with  the  information,  he  found 
that  he  was  too  late,  and  that  a  new  course  had  been  decided  on  by 
the  generals.    They  had  come  to  the  determination  to  undertake  a 
flank  march  round  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  heights  on  the  south.     It  was  a  difficult  operation,  for  the  country 
was  unknown  and  rough,  and  while  in  the  act  of  marching  the  armies 
were  open  to  any  assault  upon  their  left  flank.     It  was  however 
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carried  out  unmolested.  The  English  led  the  way,  and  as  they 
moved  round  the  harbour  came  in  contact  at  Mackenzie's  farm,  in  a 
thick  wood,  with  the  extreme  rear  of  the  Kussian  army  marching 
towards  the  mainland  of  Kussia  up  the  great  road  which  joins  Sebas- 
topol  with  Baktchi  Serai.  The  slight  skirmish  which  ensued  pro- 
duced no  results,  and  on  the  26th  the  English  arrived  at  the  little 
landlocked  harbour  of  Balaclava,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hills  forming 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau.  The  fleet,  duly  warned  of  the  opera- 
tion, had  already  arrived.  When  the  French  came  up,  Canrobert, 
who  had  now  succeeded  the  dying  St.  Arnaud,  demanded  the  harbour 
of  Balaclava,  which,  as  the  march  had  entirely  altered  the  relative 
positions  of  the  armies,  should  naturally  have  fallen  to  the  French  as 
forming  the  right  wing  ;  for,  the  armies  now  looking  northward,  the 
right  wing  had  become  the  easternmost  of  the  two.  The  English 
were  unwilling  to  surrender  the  harbour,  and  a  compromise  was 
arrived  at,  by  which  the  harbour  was  left  in  their  hands,  but  they  at 
the  same  time  undertook  to  continue  to  hold  the  more  dangerous  and 
exposed  side  of  the  line.  The  French  lost  nothing  by  yielding,  as  far 
more  roomy  and  commodious  harbours  at  Kasatch  Bay  were  found  in 
the  ground  which  they  now  occupied.  A  similar  question  to  that 
which  had  arisen  on  the  24th  now  again  rose.  Should  Sebastopol 
be  attacked  at  once  or  not?  Again  it  would  appear  that  Lord  Raglan, 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  and  others,  were  desirous  of  immediate  assault. 
Again  the  French,  more  instructed  in  the  technical  rules  of  war,  and 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  the 
English  Engineers,  declined  the  more  vigorous  suggestion,  and  it  was 
determined  at  least  to  wait  till  the  siege  guns  from  the  fleet  were 
landed,  and  the  artillery  fire  of  the  enemy  weakened,  in  preparation 
for  the  assault. 

Ill  the  light  of  subsequent  knowledge,  and  perhaps  even  with  the 
knowledge  then  obtainable  if  rightly  used,  it  appears  that  in  all  the 
three  instances  mentioned  the  bolder  less  regular  course  would  have 
been  the  true  wisdom.  For  Menschikoff  had  adopted  a  somewhat 
strange  measure  of  defence.  He  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  using  his 
fleet  to  advantage.  He  had  caused  some  of  his  vessels  to  be  sunk 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  was  thus  closed ;  and  having  drawn 
the  crews,  some  18,000  in  number,  from  the  ships,  he  had  intrusted  to 
The  Rusiaa  them  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  had  marched  away 
punof  defenea.  ^j^h  his  whole  army.  The  garrison  did  not  now  number 
more  than  25,000,  and  they  were  quite  unfit — being  sailors— for 
operations  in  the  field.     The  defences  were  not  those  of  a  regular  for- 


tress, but  rather  of  an  entrenched  position.      It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  such  a  garrison  to  have  held  out  against  a  weU- 
organised  assault  from  a  victorious  army  of  50,000  men.     So  strong, 
^vas  the  Russian  belief  in  the  immediate  fall  of  the  town  that  the  false 
news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  which  for  a  day  or  two  delighted  the 
people  of  England,  and  was  so    fully   credited  that  the  French 
Emperor  announced  it  to  his  troops,  probably  arose  from  it.     For 
many  hours  the  public  was  filled  with  enthusiastic  joy  at  the  tidmgs 
that  the  Russian  fleet  was  sunk  and  Sebastopol  captured.     It  was 
indeed  what  ought  to  have  happened.      Yet,  though  Menschikoffs 
conduct  might  have  produced  this  result,  and  has  been  accordmgly 
blamed,  it  did  in  fact  produce  results  of  an  exactly  opposite  character, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  justify  it.     There  were  in  Sebastoi>ol  two 
men  who,  working  together,  made  an  extraordinary  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities.   KornilofiF,  the  Admiral,  forcing  himself  to  the  front  by  sheer 
nobleness  of  character  and  enthusiasm,  found  in  Colonel  von  Todleben, 
at  that  time  on  a  voluntary  mission  in  the  town,  an  assistant  of  more 
than  common  genius.     Inspirited  by  their  leader,  and  directed  by  the 
skill  of  his  coadjutor,  the  garrison  and  townsmen  of  Sebastopol  made 
good  use  of  the  vast  resources  supplied  by  the  military  establishments 
and  dismantled  fleet.     Time  was  all  that  was  wanted,  and  that  was 
gained  by  the  dread  felt  by  men  of  military  knowledge  lest  Menschi- 
koflPs  array  should  fall  upon  the  allies  in  the  midst  of  their  assault 
upon  the  town.     Thus,  while  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  closed  the 
harbour  and  secured  the  town  from  assault  from  the  sea,  liberated  for 
garrison  work  neariy  20.000  men,  and  supplied  vast  material  and 
overwhelming  artillery,  the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  army, 
badly  employed  though  it  was,  outside   the  walls    checked  any 
immediate  assault,  and  gave  time  to  the  garrison  to  develop  their 
resources.      Whether  be  acted  by  intention,  or  whether  the  result 
was  merely  accidental,  Menschikoff  could,  as  it  proved,  have  made  no 

wiser  move. 

The  decision  of  the  allies  to  await  the  landing  of  their  siege  tram 
was  more  far-reaching  than  the  generals  at  the  time  con-   ^^^^^  ^, 
ceived,  although  some  few  men  appear  to  have  under-   J'JjJ^^  ^ 
stood  its  necessary  result.     It  in  fact  changed  what  was 
intended  to   be  a  rapid  coup  de  main  into  a  regular  siege— and  a 
regular  siege  of  an  imperfect  and  inefficient  character,  because  the 
allied  forces  were  not  strong  enough  to  invest  the  town.     And  this 
change  brought  with  it  still  further  the  necessity  of  employing  in  a 
regular  operation  of  war  a  body  of  troops  equipped  only  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  an  expedition.  As  a  matter  of  course  thij  change  of  plan 
forced  upon  the  military  administration  in  England  wholly  different 
.arrangements.  Preparation  had  not  been  made  to  meet  the  change 
of  circumstances.  The  work  thrown  upon  the  administration  was 
beyond  its  powers  ;  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  army  during  the 
ensuing  winter  was  the  inevitable  result. 

The  first  idea  of  the  generals  however  was  confined  to  the  reduction 
Portion  of  th«  of  the  fire  of  the  place  by  means  of  their  heavy  siege 
aui«4  Mrmiei.  artillery,  to  be  followed  by  an  immediate  assault.  By 
the  arrangements  made  with  regard  to  the  possession  of  Balaclava 
harbour,  the  bombardment  of  the  suburb,  including  the  Malakoff  and 
the  Redan,  fell  to  the  English  ;  the  French  undertook  to  carry  it  out 
against  the  city  itself,  directing  their  fire  principally  against  the 
Flagstaff  battery.  To  secure  Balaclava,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was 
stationed  there  with  the  Highland  regiment.  On  a  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sapoune  ridge,  bounding  the  plateau,  were  the  English  cavalry. 
Along  the  ridge  a  division  of  the  French  army  was  placed.  The 
inconveniencies  of  such  a  position  are  obvious.  The  supplies  of  the 
English  had  to  be  transported  some  distance,  and  to  pass  a  portion  of 
the  French  army  before  reaching  the  troops  ;  Balaclava,  of  the  last 
importance,  was  weakly  defended,  and  cut  off  from  the  immediate 
command  of  the  English  general  by  the  interposition  of  a  French 
division.  Slowly  the  siege  trains  were  landed  and  brought  into  posi- 
tion in  the  batteries  marked  out  by  the  engineers.  The  ground  in 
front  of  the  English  was  very  rocky  and  difficult,  and  the  guns  were, 
of  necessity,  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  defences  of 
the  town.  The  size  of  the  guns  however,  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  were  placed,  sufficed  as  it  proved  to  make  them  thoroughly 
efficacious.  The  French,  to  whom  the  ground  afforded  better  oppor- 
tunity, contrived  to  place  their  batteries  considerably  nearer,  but,  as 
it  proved,  in  not  so  well-chosen  a  position.  It  was  not  till  the  16th 
of  October  that  these  preparations  were  completed.  Anxious  to  make 
the  bombardment  as  thorough  as  possible,  the  allied  generals  had 
demanded  the  co-operation  of  the  fleets  ;  and  somewhat  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  Dundas  and  his  captains  it  had  been  determined  that  a 
diversion  upon  the  sea-front  should  accompany  both  the  bombardment 
and  assault. 

But  the  time  spent  in  landing  the  siege  trains  had  largely  altered 
prep»r»ttoni  of  the  cohditiohs  of  the  contest.  With  their  morale  shaken 
the  RuMi*iu.  ]rjy  their  late  defeat,  conscious  of  the  insufficiency  of 
their  numbers,  with  their  defences  incomplete,  and  deserted  as  they 
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thought  by  their  commander  and  his  troops,  the  sailor  garrison  of 
Sebastopol  had  at  first  Hved  in  hourly  dread  of  an  assault  which  they 
believed  themselves  unable  to  repel.     The  energy  of  KomUoff  and 
the  skill  of  Todleben  had  by  this  time  roused  the  temper  of  the  gam- 
son,  and  had  rendered  the  defences  far  more  formidable  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  October  means  had  been  taken  to  persuade  Mensrhikoff 
to  "allow  considerable  bodies  of  troops  to  return  to  the  town.    The 
Trince's  own  plan  had  also  been  succeeding.     Master  of  the  road  to 
Russia,  he  had  been  receiving  constant  reinforcements.     Time  was 
telling  entirely  in  favour  of  the  besieged,  and  it  was  almost  with 
enthusiastic  joy  that  the  inhabitants  discovered,  by  the  breaking  of 
the  ground,  that  stiU  further  time  was  to  be  allowed  them,  and  that 
the  allies  had  determined  upon  something  resembling  a  siege.     Whde 
their  batteries  were  building,  Todleben  so  altered  and  improved  his 
own  as  to  bring  an  overwhelming  fire  to  bear  upon  the  French  guns, 
while  at  the  same  time  preparations  were  made  for  receiving  any 
assault  with  a  storm  of  cannon  and  rifle-shot. 

On  the  17th  the  great  bombardment  began.     The  EngUsh  batteries 
frained  the  mastery  over  those  opposed  to  them,  but  the   ^^^^^^^^^ 
efforts  of  the  French,  much  reduced  by  the  fire  of  the    or  Beb«topoi. 
besieged,  were  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion  by  a  great 
explosion  within  their  lines.     Canrobert  sent  word  to  Lord  Raglan 
that  he  should  be  unable  to  resume  the  fire  for  two  days.     The  attack 
by  the  fleet  had  been  to  little  purpose.    Accepting  the  plans  of  the 
French  admiral,  Dundas  had  consented  to  an  assault  in  line  of  battle 
from  1400  to  2000  yards  distant  from  the  batteries.    At  such  a  range 
the  artillery  of  that  period  could  produce  no  important  result  upon 
the  strong  masonry  of  the  forts.     An  inshore  squadron,  under  the 
command  of  Lyons,  had  indeed  been  detached,  and  had  found  a  position 
upon  the  edge  of  a  shoal  covering  the  northern  defences.     At  a  dis- 
tance of  800  yards  it  had  destroyed  the  artillery  upon  the  top  of 
Fort  Constantine,  but  even  at  that  comparatively  short  distance  had 
effected  nothing  against  its  walls  ;  while  the  squadron,  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  a  small  battery  placed  so  high  as  to  be  unassailable  from 
the  sea,  itself  suffered  severely.    The  result  of  the  whole  operation 
had  been  most  disheartening.     It  seemed  plain  that  the  time  for  a 
rapid  assault  was  over,  and  that  tedious  and  dangerous  siege  opera- 
tions must  be  undertaken  ;  while  upon  the  other  side  it  was  so  fully 
demonstrated  that  the  fleet  was  of  no  use  against  the  harbour  for- 
tresses that  no  further  assault  upon  them  was  ever  attempted.     Every 
day  till  the  25th  of  October  the  fire  of  the  aUies  was  continued.     But 
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under  cover  of  this  fire  (always  encountered  by  the  ceaseless  energy 
of  Todleben)  the  change  had  begun,  and  the  French  were  attacking 
the  Flagstaff  bastion  by  means  of  regular  approaches.  On  that  day 
the  siege  was  somewhat  rudely  interrupted.  The  presence  of  the 
Russian  army  outside  the  walls  and  the  defect  in  the  position  of  the 
allies  became  evident. 

The  port  of  Balaclava,  besides  its  inner  defences  under  Sir  Colin 
Battle  of  Campbell,  was  defended  about  half-way  up  the  vallev 

Bji«uv..  ^hich  led  to  it  by  an  outer  line,  consisting  of  a  row  of 

redoubts  in  charge  of  Turkish  troops.  They  were  placed 
on  a  slight  ridge  along  which  ran  the  Woronzoff  road,  one  of^he 
means  of  access  to  the  plateau.  The  valley  wa.  thus  divided  into 
two  basins,  of  which  the  southern  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
allies,  and  was  occupied  by  the  cavalry.     The  Russian  army,  having 

sSl  T"  7  '''  ''^"  "'^  ''  '^^  '^^^^-^y^'  -d  being  con' 

siderably  reinforced,  wa^  free  to  move,  and  had  been  gradually  draw- 
ing down  upon  the  north  and  east  of  Balaclava.  On  the  25th,  part  of 
the  army  under  Liprandi  advanced  from  the  direction  of  Kamara  to 
attack  the  Turkish  redoubts,  while  another  part  occupied  the  hillT  on 

warned T^  Tf  ''/  T""  '"^"  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  '^  —- ^  had 
warned  Lord  Raglan  of  the  coming  assault ;  but,  apparently  believing 

tha  tit  wa3  a  false  report,  such  as  had  once  before  caused  him  unnecest 

sardy  to  move  his  troops,  he  took  no  measures  for  preventing  it. 

wl^H\^''^^*^'f'''  "'-^"^^  *^  ^^^^k  the  Russian  advLce 
roTn  P  n  ^''^f^f  ^^^^1^  "nder  Lord  Lucan.  Neither  Sir 
Col  n  Campbell  nor  Lord  Lucan  appear  to  have  supposed  that  they 
could  employ  cavalry  alone  to  much  advantage.    Three  of  the  re- 

th  r«nTr  *".^^°'  \^^T-k«  -fter  a  brave  resistance  flying  from 
them,  and  leaving  behind  seven  English  guns.    When  Lipmndi's  ad- 

IZL  rr.'L  '  *''"  ^^'^'^'^^  oHnfantry  were  ordered  down  to 
oppose  It ;  but  their  coming  was  slow,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the 

X  7V^  Tl*'"'"'^'  *^'  ^''^^''  ^^^"Pi«^  by  the  allies,  sat 

t!n^}^^  rr  '  r "'^'^  '"'''^^^^'  The  Heavy  Brigade,  under 
General  Scarlett,  wa«  subsequently  ordered  to  move  across  the  southern 

llSVT  "?  '  ^f "''  '^'^^  "^^^^^  P^^g«  ^*  Kadikoi  which 
led  to  Balaclava,  m  case  the  enemy  should  be  really  intending  so  serious 
a  blow  a^  the  capture  of  that  town.  While  on  the  march  in  all  secur- 
ity (for  the  south  valley  was  regarded  as  English  ground).  General 
Scarlett  saw  commg  across  the  ridge  dividing  the  valleys  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  cavahry  in  a  vast  column  of  between  2000  and  3000  men. 
He  had  with  him  the  Inniskillings  and  the  Scotch  Greys,  and  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  5th  Dragoons.    The  regiments  immediately  at  hand  were 
about  300  strong.     It  seemed  as  if  they  must  be  at  once  entirely  anni- 
hilated.   Instead  of  pushing  on,  the  enemy  halted  upon  the  slope  of 
the  heights.     Of  this  mistake  advantage  was  at  once  taken.    General 
Scarlett,  personally  leading  the  way,  charged  with  his  300  horsemen 
full  in  the  face  of  the  massive  column.    Too  small  in  number  to 
destroy  the  vast  mass  opposed  to  them,  the  Greys  and  Inniskillings, 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  worked  themselves  into  the 
heart  of  the  column,  by  degrees  actually  cutting  their  way  through, 
and  turning  back  again.    Their  fate  must  still  have  been  doubtful 
had  not  some  support  arrived.    The  other  regiments  of  the  Brigade 
came  up,  and  one  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  regiment  and  was  already  in  advance, 
charged  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  while  the  dragoons  fell 
upon  his  right.    The  massive  Russian  column  began  to  give  ground, 
and  before  long  its  slight  retrograde  movement  became  a  complete 
retreat.     It  dissolved  and  retired  in  disorder.    Few  such  instances  of 
successful  daring  are  on  record.    The  whole  brigade  employed  did  not 
count  more  than  eight  squadrons,  the  original  assaUants  were  but 
300,  yet  the  Russian  cavahry,  numbering  perhaps  as  many  thousands, 
was  entirely  routed.    But  though  the  English  cavalry  had  performed 
this  astonishing  act  of  war  it  was  not  well  commanded.    The  Light 
Brigade,  under  Lord  Cardigan,  stood  quietly  by  and  took  no  part 
either  in  the  contest  or  in  completing  the  ruin  by  assaultmg  the 
broken  column.     A  few  Russian  squadrons  about  the  same  time  had 
ridden  down  towards  Balaclava  where  the  93d  were  placed,  but  had 
quickly  withdrawn  before  the  fire  with  which  they  were  received.    By 
this  time  the  aUied  generals  were  upon  the  heights  overlooking  the 
battlefield.    Lord  Raglan  was  much  distressed  at  the  slowness  with 
which  his  infantry  were  making  their  way  to  the  scene.    He  saw  that 
the  impression  made  by  the  charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  was  very 
great,  that  the  enemy's  infantry  pushed  along  the  two  heights  was 
virtually  cut  in  two,  and  that  in  all  probability  that  part  of  it  which 
held  the  conquered  redoubts  would  be  easUy  induced  to  yield  its 
ground.    He  thought  that  even  cavaky  alone  might  probably  eff"ect 
much,  and  despatched  a  written  order  to  Lord  Lucan  to  advance 
and  attempt  what  he  could  in  the  way  of  regaining  the  redoubts, 
assuring  him  of  the  approach  of  supporting  infantry.    Lord  Lucan,  a 
man  of  much  ability  but  of  much  self-will,  either  accidentally  or 
wilfnlly  misinterpreted  the  order,  not  believing,  apparently,  that 
cavalry  would  be  of  use  alone,  and  preferring  to  read  the  direction 
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I  So7ht'  "7"  ''  r^'^  ^'^  '"^^^'^  -^  -«^  the  infantry 
a^r  t!^-        :,  ""'  '"^^"^^  ^^^  ^i«ib^«'  he  remained  immo7 

there  are  your  ^uns  »    Tn.^  t  f    '  ^"^"^^  ^^  ^^^^e*  and 

tended  wrj  fZry  of Twef^'tctTt  fh e'f  7  "'^'  ''^  ^""^  '- 

the  north  valley,  beh'i nd  whL  ^e  br  L^eav  .TofThe'p  '^"'  "' 
had  re-formed      To  rp=inl.  fi^^v.    •*       "^^*^"  cavalry  ot  the  Russians 

whole  len  "h  of  the  val  ev    Tin    7.  "'"'''"^  '»  '"'^"^^  '^e 

It  was  to  carry  out  this  that  he  instructed  T nJp    /  .  ^^^"^ 

and  scattered  into  handfulf  tL  F     r\  v  ^^^"^«<i  ^s  they  were, 
opposed  them      T^nf  1^   f\  ""^^'^^  ^'^^^  ^^'^"8^  ^^'hatever 

hoE  one     T  ^f  ^^^^  ''*7''  "^  '^"^^«  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^r't  entirely  a 

]nr,Jv.  V       "*/*^^™ents,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  vallev    werp  -it 

SheteU    T'e/th'-"'  f?  '^  ^^"^  «*-^«  Pa«"  and  ct  on 
Brian  W        Y\  "T^^  """^  ^^"'^"^  ^y  «»■"«  sq-adrons  of 
Kussian  Uncers  who  had  not  yet  been  engaged.     Through  those  who 
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opposed  him  Colonel  Shewell  and  his  followers  rode,  while  upon  the 
other  side  Lord  George  Paget  passed  across  the  very  front  of  the 
enemy,  who  for  some  reason  failed  to  charge  and  destroy  them.     The 
retreat  was  favoured  by  a  well-executed  operation  of  the  French 
cavalry,  who  carried  out  upon  the  northern  ridge  of  the  valley  the 
same  movement  which  Lord  Raglan  had  intended  his  troops  to  carry 
out  upon  the  southern  ridge,  and  with  apparently  very  slight  loss 
silenced  the  batteries  on  that  side.     Of  the  673  that  went  into  action 
but  195  mounted  men  were  counted  at  the  roll-call  after  the  retreat. 
It  appears  that  113  men  and  475  horses  were  killed,  134  men  and  42 
horses  wounded.     Blundering  and  loss  of  temper  had  thus  cost  the 
English  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  two-thirds  of  their  Light 
Cavalry.     As  a  military  operation  the  charge  was  an  error  of  a  most 
terrible  sort,  and  as  such  was  judged  by  Lord  Raglan.     As  an  act  of 
heroic  bravery  and  blind  self-devotion  it  excited  the  warmest  enthu- 
siasm in  England,  and  undoubtedly  had  the  good  eflFect  of  giving 
the  troops  a  profound  belief  in  their  superiority  to  their  enemies. 
Stripped  of  all  ornament  and  narrated  in  cold  words,  it  affects  the 
hearer  with  distress  and  horror  at  the  miserable  blunder  which  caused 
it.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  violence  of  the  mingled  sentiments 
of  rage  and  admiration  which  must  have  filled  the  spectators  as  they 
watched  from  the  heights  the  terrible  tragedy  which  was  enacted 
before  their  eyes.     When  the  infantry  divisions  subsequently  arrived 
on  the  plain  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  regained  the  ground 
which  had  been  lost  early  in  the  day,  especially  as  the  feats  of  the 
English  cavalry  had  gone  far  to  dishearten  the  Russians.    But  already, 
before  the  battle,  the  conviction  had  been  forcing  itself  upon  the  allied 
commanders  that  the  outer  line  of  defence  at  Balaclava  was  wider  than 
they  could  possibly  hold  without  diminishing  the  troops  necessary  for 
the  siege.      Liprandi  was  therefore  allowed  quietly   to  retain   the 
position  he  had  won,  and  the  Russians  in  Sebastopol  gained  fresh 
confidence,  as  they  learned  that  a  distinct  impression  had  been  made 
upon  the  English  lines  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon  captured. 

The  battle  of  Balaclava  was  but  a  first  stroke  in  the  great  attempt 
which  had  been  preparing  for  the  relief  of  the  town  and   RuMian  rein- 
the  destruction  of  the  invaders.     The  separate  action  of  J^"fi°*" 
England  and  France  had  dissolved  the  European  concert ;    Beb«topoi. 
and   the  German    Powers,   satisfied  with  the  withdrawal  of   the 
Russians  from  the  Principalities,  had  adopted  a  policy  of  neutrality, 
only  so  far  modified  that  an  Austrian  army  had  entered  and  occupied 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia.     Far  from  attaining  its  object,  this  form  of 
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coercion  had  been  in  fact  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Czar  ;  war  on 
the  Danube  was  effectuaUy  stopped,  and  the  troops  who  were  there 
employed  were  set  at  liberty  to  oppose  the  formidable  invasion  of  the 
,IT^  .  f;>°^ewhat  slowly,  for  our  command  of  the  sea  compelled 
them  to  follow  the  long  coast  route,  reinforcements  had  continued  to 
amve    And  now  more  than  100,000  men  were  collected  under  Prince 
Menschikoff,  to  whom  the  Allies  could  oppose  less  than  70,000.    The 
English  infantry  had  dwindled  to  16,000.     The  French,  gradually  in- 
creasmg  their  strength,  were  about  40,000.   To  these  must  be  added  the 
sailors   and  a  certain  amount  of  Turkish  troops.     Again  time  was  of 
the  ast  importance,  and  again  it  seemed  impossible  to  the  Allies  to  pro- 
ceed with  sufficient  rapidity.    The  siege-works  of  the  French  had  been 
pushed  on  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  by  the  4th  of  November  were 

that  r  1       \  ^}^^'f  ^^^"^  ^'^^  ^^  *^^  ^-*  ^^y  i^  --  -tended 
that  the  long-deferred  assault  should  take  place    On  that  very  day  the 

Russian  commander,  aware  of  the  approachmr  crisis   and  eauaUv 

Xr:'  f  '\r't'^  ^^  '^^^^'  -^ ''-^^  to  make  tCt^^^^^^^^^^ 
wbch  was  to  oblige  the  allies  to  relax  their  hold  upon  their  prey. 

The  lines  occupied  by  the  allied  armies,  extending  from  the  mouth 
Extent  of  tha  ^]  ^he  harbour  to  the  west,  followed  roughly  the  fortifica- 
worinve^    tions  of  the  town,  crossed  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Tchernaya, 

Their  whole  extent  was  nearly  twenty  miles.  The  number  of  troops  at 

to  hlTh"  1  "'  '\'  ^"-^/-^-^  did  not  suffice  to  carry  on  the  sLge 

ese^i^    A^^^^^^^^^      "^  *'  ^^^P  ^°^  considerable  Antral  body'of 

hlZ      ^**'^f  f  ^,«  V"^  P"'^  "^  ^^'^  ^i^«  t^^y  ^«"ld  only  support 

the  troops  assailed  by  drawing  reinforcements  either  from  the  ^siege 

of  thenir'  ^"^  V"'''  ^^'^"^^«-      ^t  t^^  ^-^h-east  comfr 

thVt-^lT.        l"^"^'  '"""^^^  *""^^"^"^  ^^  «^^P«  ^^«  broken  off  from 

ItTanr^L  ^!"  T"  """'  ^'°''""y  ^^"^^  ^«  Mount  Inkerman. 
oter  tL  tI  '  ^^treme  north-east  corner  to  the  Inkerman  bridge 
over  the  Tchernaya.  It  had  been  impossible  to  include  this  mass 
completely  n  the  English  position,  Tnd  the  Second  Dit^^^^^^^^ 
whom  the  defence    in    that  direction  was  intrusted,   occupied    a 

butV.lLt  Tf  *'.'  "''""^  ^'^"^  ^^^^-y  ^0-  its  length 

kLl^    T^r  ti""^  '"*P''*'  ''^'''^  '  ^''^'^  «^  Mount  In- 

m^Tnd  IZT'  ^^  ^f  r^'^  "^  ^^^^^  ^^">  t^«  t«P  «f  this 
tTHon  .  "^7"^^°?  successfully  against  the  Second  Division  upon 
the  Home  Ridge, as  it  was  called, would  have  opened  an  access  to^^e 
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plateau.  The  intention  of  the  Russians,  who  knew  the  weakness  of 
the  allied  armies  in  point  of  numbers,  was  to  place  an  emiImi  piu  of 
army  on  this  hill,  and  driving  before  it  the  defenders  of  ^J^t  J^„. 
the  ridge,  to  clear  a  way  for  fresh  troops  to  mount  from  mwi. 
the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  and  thus  occupy  with  a  large  force  the 
Sapoune'Ridge  at  the  east  of  the  plateau.  For  the  attack  of  Mount 
Inkerman  an  army  of  40,000  was  prepared.  They  were  to  march 
from  two  directions,  from  Sebastopol  itself,  and  from  the  Inkerman 
Sridge,  and,  meeting  at  the  top,  were  to  form  one  army  under  General 
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Dannenberg.  Meanwhile  General  Gorchakotf,  with  the  22,000  troops 
which  had  fought  the  battle  of  Balaclava,  was  to  make  such  demon- 
stration of  assault  in  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya  as  should  prevent 
the  despatch  of  reinforcements  to  the  division  on  the  ridge,  and  should 
be  ready,  as  soon  as  the  opening  was  afforded,  at  once  to  ascend  the 
heights  and  join  the  victorious  army  of  Dannenberg.  The  deep  indenta- 
tion which  divided  the  Inkerman  mass  from  the  plateau,  and  formed 
the  contraction  of  the  neck  upon  the  west  or  town  side,  was  known  as 
the  Careenage  Ravine,  and  ran  far  back  past  the  English  position  on  the 
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Home  R'dge.  dying  out  at  the  very  end  of  the  isthmus  at  what  was 
known  as  the  WmdmiU  Heights.    Upon  the  eastern  side  another  dlep 
Zn  hT  '"''"'''  ^™'"  **"'  '^'^''^^^^  ^""'y-  immediately  under  h! 
of  i,  F  '  rr," ^  °"'  ru"""  *°P  "^  "'^  "-Jg*  ^bout  half  a  mile  in  r  « 
of  th    English  lines     This  was  known  as  the  Quarry  Ravine     I  Ty 
completely  under  the  command  of  guns  placed  on  the  Shell  Hill  and 
formed  an  admirable  cover  for  the  organisation  of  assault     At  the 
end  there  was  a  small  loose  stone  wall  or  paranet  Zd  l,tv 
tion  of  the  central  picket,  and  known  as  the'SkXh,  Jv^e" 
ran  the  pos  road  which  passed  along  the  neck  and  through  th   ^IZ 
Hil  1     f ,      r'-    ^'  ^"*  »f  '^^  "^""^  opposite  to  theThe 

Intrlan  Tusl     Z'"/;""""'"^  heights, aniwas  known  alt 
tnKerman  rusk.    Behmd  it,  across  another  depression,  was  a  terrace 

ZtXT^'  'f ''^'  '>°  ""'^^  *«-  was'erected  aTear  h™4 
TndtiLf  ;:n^  ^"^'^'  ^"'"''  "''^^  '-'  -  ■•-^H  -  -deserted 
Before  dawn,  and  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  the  enemy  began 
B.tti.ML4^  to  carry  out  their  plan.  General  Soimonoff,  with  his 
S.T4.  column,   coming  from    the  city,  took    possession    un- 

„„•    1     ,  .  P^'"'=t"'^'^  "^  S''^"  Hill ;  and  without  waiting  for  the 

a  r\t  eU:  '""/""/•':  '''''^™*"  ^"<^g«  ^^^  -  -- 

uZ  the  l.ftt  T    f?f    i   'Y    ^''''"^S'   «*^'"«'   tl^»«   coding 

tZ  of  .t  .        '^'  .^°^"'''  ""  *•■«  J^»™  I^idg«-     The  forma 

tion  of  the  ground  was  such  that  the  outposts,  when  driven  in  would 

k  TH  nlan  7.T  '"  I'Tf  *''"'  ^"'^  """"^'"^  "^^^U  Well  hold 
f;  J  f*^  /  f  r  """^  ''"'''  ^coessfuUy  adopted  by  General 
Evans  a  few  days  before,  when,  by  means  of  his  artillery  he  had 
-.ntu-ely  driven  off  a  Russian  assault  which  seemed  to  be  a  sL  of 

hSald  t:'"''"'""".\r  ^''"'^^^  ''''-"*  invalided  with 
the  fleet  and  the  command  had  devolved  on  General  Pennefather,  a 

man  of  a  very  vigorous  and  combative  disposition.    When  the  out- 

fal  L  wt  '°  ""T'  !'?  *'  ^''™°<''"g  ^"^-"y-  ""d  instead  of 

[he  In  "?  '''T    """'^  "^''P"'"''  '"  ^"^^  '^'"  g™"°d.  •>«  adopted 
the  p  an  of  reinforcing  them,  and  thus  undertaking- a  defence  of  an 

offensive  character,  attacking  the  advancing  Eussia°ns  wherev  r  th  y 

^It  fr°J  '  f'"^''°^  "^  '"'  P'*-  of  defence  that  the  battle 
rZ^J  !°™  V""""  °^  "■""''  unconnected  combats,  and  that 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  feats  of  individual  gallantly,  and  of 
successes  almost  inconceivable  won  by  a  few  resolute  men  against 


„reat  masses  of  opponents.    But  it  was  scarce  y  possible  to  maintem 
L  supervision,  orVo  exercise  any  of  the  usual  duties  «f  general  ^i^ 
There  was  scvrcely  any  opportunity  for  employing  the  troops  m  the^ 
usual  formations,  and  a  very  terrible  risk  wa^  incurred  by  stripping  of 
Tdefenders  th^t  position  on  the  ridge  which  was  the  real  rampart 
a^inst  the  influx  of  the  Russians.    The  various  bodies  or  du't*"  «* 
^en  by  whom  the  battle  was  maintained  were  frequently  composed 
of  soldiers  of  several  different  regiments,  or  of  men  commanded  by 
officers  of  different  regiments  from  their  own.    Daring  some  part  of 
the  day  there  must  have  been  less  than  500  men  holding  ^e  ndge 
and  though  success  seems  to  vindicate  the  tactics  adopted,  the  nsk 
wi^  very  great.     In  fact  at  one  time  the  line  of  the  ridge  was  broken 
through,  and  nothing  but  the  arrival  of  French  supports  could  have 
aved  the  army.    The  history  of  such  a  battle  becomes  little  more 
t^In  the  narration  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  individual  men  or  in^vidua^ 
corps  or  fragments  of  corps.    But  it  may  be  described  generally  as 
:Sg  ofThree  great  afsaults  upon  the  English  lines.    The  fir.   of 
these  was  made  by  Soimonoff  before  the  genera  command  of  the  battle 
wTtaken  by  Dannenberg.    It  was  directed  along  the  eastern  side  of 
The  Careenie  Ravine.  Ind  supported   by  a  simultaneous  assau 
,1  the  east  by  two  regiments  of  Pauloffs  column,  which  was 
Xancing  from  Inkerman  Bridge.    In  each  case  it  was  encountered 
Tthe  Ze  way  by  small  and  isolated  bodies  of  English  troops,  and 
::  LTsIuy  LI  the  15,000  men  engaged  initwe^d^^^^^^^^ 
from  the  field.    General  Soimonoff  was  himself  killed.    The  second 
assault  took  place  after  the  arrival  of  dannenberg    and  underthe 
cover  of  an  artillery  of  more  than  ninety  pieces  ^hich  he  had  pW 
in  position  on  Shell  Hill.    It  was  directed  ^f  ^  .^''^.'^^f  <^P; 
nroached  by  the  Quarry  Ravine)  and  the  right  of  the  Allies.    The 
Lsault  upon  the  right  involved  much  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the 
ky     AUhough  it  was  no  real  part  of  the  English  position,  the 
deserted  Sandbag  Battery  became  an  object    or  the  PO^sessmn  of 
which  both  parties  struggled  with  the  greatest  fury     The  defence, 
begun  by  General  Adams  with  the  41st  and  part  of  the  49th  Regi- 
ments, was  maintained  by  the  Guards  upon  their  arrival  on  the 
ground.    The  battery  was  again  and  again  taken  and  retaken,  and 
the  combat  drew  towards  it  troops  which  were  frelj  wanted  fse- 
where.    At  length,  with  the  assistance  of  Geneiul  Cathcart  who  ^ 
a  great  error  of  judgment,  had  descended  from  the  hill  and  brought 
hif  troops  to  Jst  in  the  battle,  the  Guards  seemed  towm  a  complete 
victory,  only  to  find  that  they  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
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frZ  h?^*^'  1""^  tliemselves  open  to  an  attack  upon  their  rear 
from  which  eren  the  regimental  colour,  were  with  the^eat^t^' 
culty  extricated.  In  the  centre  a  series  of  column,  LTe  IZi 
forward  against  tlje  English  ridge  ,  i«  most  cases  they  we"  e^n^un 
tered  and  checked  by  small  bodies  of  infantry.  One  column  penetmM 
mdeed  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  itself,  buTin  no  insZce'^Td Thiv 
succeed  m  taking  the  barrier  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  which  remabed 
throughout  in  English  hands.    The  third  and  most  dangerous  " 

and  a  th  rd  of  their  scanty  number,  had  to  be  employed  for  opZ^J 
a  possible  advance  upon  their  left)  was  made  by  a  strong  cdu2 
directly  upon  the  centre.  It  came  on,  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
loosely  arranged  skirmisher,  who,  subsequently  forming  vZiard 

regiment  of  the  French  line,  aided  by  the  invincible  coum^e  of  f l,. 

from  the  ndge  those  who  had  reached  it,  but  subsequently  to  br^k 
and  overthrow  the  main  column.  After  the  repulse  of  tL  aaTlt 
there  was  a  space  of  some  forty  minutes  during  which  the  p^iZ 

hausted  and  such  of  the  French  a.  had  come  up  had  ronfoved 

sttTerS  '  '.TT'^^  ^°'  ""^  '^^^^^  --^  discour^Jement'at  he 
scattered  and  broken  appearance  of  the  English.    LordVrlan  who 

though  he  had  left  the  immediate  command  to  General  pSather' 

^  been  constantly  present  on  the  field,  had  however  orTild  up 

from  the  siege-works  two  heavy  cannon.     They  had  asserteTthe^ 

co'tZr"  'r'  '""'^  ^^^^^'^'  ^^^  ^^  constant  repXsa^^^^^^^^^^^ 
contmued  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the  English  of  all  their  advanced 

Zi  rsnr^^'  ^-^-^-^^-^  taking\dvantage  of  tht;;:' 

suD^i;!!  711  "^  ^'"''"^  ^"^^'^^^  ^''^  considerable  French 
the  Cli^^,°?;^  '^  T' V'  '^'  '^^'  '' ''  '^'  '^-'  ^e  allies  of 
ex  Jted     P      ""1  render  them  so  much  service  as  might  have  been 

Sot  in  dTir''  u*':  '"''•  ''  *^^  morning,  and  involved 
U^em  bvlTn^  ;i'  '°  '^'  ^"'^'  ^''"^  ^^^^^  ^e  «^ly  extricated 
he^^Iv^  T?  ^f '^  '''''^^'    ^^^"^^  *be  French  were  at  first 

^Z^J'tZr''.^'  ''"  '''f  "^^^"^°^'  *^^  ^-^^--  -^  *^e  enemy 
Trie  at  m«  I  .rVf  ^"'^  reinforcements  arriving,  there 
Tl  ITI^:"  '^'  f''^  ^^"^^^  ^^^  ^'  ^J^eir  disposal  troops 
not^^f  I  1  ""r^"'  "^  ^^»^»  °^  ^^<>°^  ^^^  or  6000  had 
TuuZrJ^  "  Bhot;  while  the  enemy,  though  .till  superior  in 
numbers-still  in  possession  of  9000  unused  troops,  wa.  suffering 
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from  the  depression  of  constant  defeat,  and  from  the  gupenonty  of  our 
artiUery  fire.  General  Canrobert,  however,  was  contented  with  the 
success  gained.  After  eleven  o'clock  the  French  took  no  further  part 
in  the  fight.  For  two  hours  longer  the  EngUsh  maintained  a  scattered 
agcrressive  warfare,  with  such  success  that  at  one  o'clock  Damienberg 
ordered  a  retreat.  The  time  had  now  arrived,  it  would  seem,  when  a 
general  advance  of  the  Allies  would  have  turned  defeat  mto  complete 
disaster.  For  although  Dannenberg's  retreat  wa^  covered  by  his  9000 
fresh  men,  the  difficulty  of  withdrawing  his  vast  artillery  in  the  face 
of  an  advancing  enemy  would  have  been  overwhelming.  S^^^^  an 
advance  was  suggested  by  Pennefather  and  Lord  Eaglan.  Canrobert 
refused  the  suggestion,  to  his  subsequent  great  regret,  and  the  Russians 
were  able  \^  carry  off  their  troops  and  artillery  m  good  order  and 

without  further  loss. 

Indeed  from  one  point  of  view  the  attack  upon  Inkerman  had  been 
successful.    It«  main  object  had  been  to  prevent  the  Mjctof th. 
threatened  assault  upon  the  Flagstaff  Battery.      And 
at  a  council  held  the  foUowing  day  Lord  Raglan  thought  it  necessary 
to  yield  to  Canrobert's  suggestion  that  the  losses  in  the  battle,  coupled 
with  the  proof  that  had  been  given  of  the  vast  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
rendered  the  renewal  of  the  a^ult  unwise.    The  fatal  resolve  was 
taken  again  to  postpone  it,  and  thus  the  terrible  alternative  of 
wintering  the  army  where  it  stood  was  practically  adopt^,  for  a,t 
no  subsequent  period  were  the  Allies  in  condition  to  renew  the  assault 
The  winter  was  upon  them,  and  the  miserable  sufferings  which  it 
brought  with  it  reduced  them  so  low  that  the  siege-works  which  were 
persistently  carried  on,  were  in  point  of  fact  necessary  defensive  works 
for  their  own  preservation.     Any  sign  of  relaxation  in  their  effoi^, 
any  attempt  to  withdraw,  would  have  been  followed  inevitably  by 
assaults  which  they  were  certainly  quite  unfitted  to  encounter. 

Winter  may  be  said  to  have  begun  on  the  14th  of  November,  when 
a  terrible  hurricane  swept  over  Sebastopol,  bringing  with  it  ram  ana 
hail,  and  even  snow.     The  destruction  it  caused  was  very  great. 
Not  only  did  it  sweep  down  aU  the  English  tents  and   ^^j.^rte.  of  the 
leave  the  men,  even  the  sick  and  wounded,  exposed  to  its   ai^yin  th. 
fury,  but  it  fell  upon  the  crowded  port  and  roadstead  of 
Balaclava  and  wrought  havoc  among  the  shipping.     Immense  quan- 
titles  of  stores,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  landing-place,  had 
been  left  on  board  the  ships  ;  and  among  the  vessels  which  fell  victims 
to  the  gale  were  two  of  paramount  importance,  the  one  contaimng  the 
greater  part  of  the  new  supplies  of  ammunition  for  the  army,  the 
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other,  the  Frxw^,  laden  with  the  warm  elothing  which  was  needed 
for  the  coming  season.    From  this  time  onward,  though  with  occa 
sional  re  urns  of  fair  weather,  there  was  constant  winter,  not  apparency 
abnormalir  cold,  but  wet  and  foggy  when  it  was  ^ot  snowing  „ 
ree..ng  sharply.     It  brought  with  it  a  long  string  of  miseries,  some 

tmtion.  The  soldiers  lying  under  canras  were  not  properiy  protected 
The  labour  they  were  called  upon  to  give  was  of  a  constant  and 
exhausting  character,  digging  in  the  wet  half-frozen  trenches,  or 
sitting  cowering,  cramped,  and  motionless,  to  avoid  the  Bre  of 
the  enemy  while  covering  the  working  parties.  There  was  no 
actual  want  of  food,  though  the  rations  were  sometimes  deficient 
but  the  food  was  chiefly  biscuit  and  salt  meat,  which  the  wearied 
soldier  could  not  always  bring  himself  even  to  cook,  but  either 
bartered  It  with  the  French  or  ate  it  raw.    Ever  since  the  army  had 

the  seeds  of  the  cholera  and  choleraic  illness  from  the  camp  at  Varna 
Cold,  exposure,  and  food  of  the  very  kind  best  adapted  for  the  pro' 
motion  of  scurvy,  working  upon  the  already  weakened  frames  of 
the  soldiers,  produced  a  fearful  amount  of  illness  and  death.    Nor 
were  proper  sanitary  precautions  adopted.     The  plateau  was  covered 

kted  fiir'fT/'"''"''''."^  *"""*'  *'"'  ■""'«'•  •"''ides  the  accumu- 
Win  T  "'V,^'"P^"'^'°«^'^e«-  The  army  was  in  fact  so  reduced 
Inlv  n  tT"^  "■'  T\  ""•*  «'^  "'  ^"<i  Kaglan's  disposal  numbered 
13  000  ;,r  '' ."'/''%«'"'  °f  F^b^a'y  there  were  upwards  of 
8sC     tT  "*  l°r''\'""^  «>«  'l^-f's  from  sickness  alone  had  been 

for  Le„  ,  "!f'""^,  ''"*  ""'  '""^  ^''^  '''^'"'''-  The  organisation 
for  attending  the  sick  and  wounded  with  the  army  was  bad  ;  the 

estabE  /«  'r"'""''  ""'  '''^^■'"^^  '  '""J  '^'  g^-^-l  hospitals 
established  at  Scutari  were  crowded  and  unsanitary,  without  proper 

provision  or  supplies  of  medical  requisites,  and  so  little  resembling 
what  hospitals  should  be  that  the  death-rate  in  some  of  them  wal 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

,„ff!3'  ^'^''^J  '',"*'°  **""  '°  """y  '''P'"^'  *•">  F'-^nch  a™!  ^'^ 
tW,,?  ^  ''^.'  ^'"  ""'''  '''""g'y  "^^n'^^lised  government  enabled 
them  to  throw  a  cloak  over  their  deficiencies,  while  in  England  the 

^^SL°L,  -  r*''"™  "f  correspondents  of  the  newspapers  brought  all 
K?,:Sr  ^""'^  ''cfore  the  public  eye,  dressed  in  exaggerated  and 
m.r°*""  P'o'^esque  language.  The  indignation  of  the  people  of 
I  J  -England  began  to  grow  strong,  and  the  Times  newspaper 
employed  all  the  great  ability  of  its  writers  in  giving  it  expres- 
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sion     Lord  Raglan  himself  was  a  man  of  such  character  and  import. 
ance,  of  such  recognised  ability,  and  so  necessary  at  the  time,  that 
the  popular  anger  somewhat  spared  him,  and  concentrated  itself  on 
the  members  of  his  staff.     He  was  indeed  accused  of  ignorance  of  the 
condition  of  his  army,  of  secluding  himself  and  neglecting  that 
personal  inspection  which  would  have  taught  him  the  truth,  and  of 
keeping  from  the  Government  such  facts  as  he  knew.    It  was  General 
Airey,  the  Quartermaster-General  j  Estcourt,  the  Adjutant-General ; 
and  Filder,  the  Chief  of  the  Commissariat,  who  were  the  principal 
marks  against  whom  the  popular  anger  was  directed.     All  sorts  ot 
complaints  as  t«  mismanagement  were  rife  and  readily  believed. 
Men  could  not  bring  themselves  to  understand  that  it  was  no  one  s 
fault  that  the  stores  plentifully  supplied  lay  idle  and  rotting  at 
Balaclava  because  there  was  no  decent  road  to  bring  them  to  the 
front,  and  no  land  transport  to  take  them  even  had  the  road  existed. 
It  WM  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  there  was  grave  and  cruel  mis- 
management in  hospitals  wanting  the  commonest  medical  necessities 
or  in  the  supply  of  green  coffee  to  the  t™»P' ^'''"^^y ''"f  ""^"f 
to  roast  it     Yet  the  officers  popularly  held  responsible  for  this  mis- 
rC:ent  were  able,  eMcient,  and  devoted.     With  few  ex^ptions 
everything  within  their  power  had  been  done,  ^"f"  fron.  being 
i,-noLt  of  the  condition  of  his  troops.  Lord  Raglan  had  in  fact  sent 
home-though  ot  course  either  in  official  language  or  in  words  tending 
rather  to  ch^er  than  to  cause  despair-the  fullest  accounts  of  what 
had  happened,  accompanied  with  statistics  which  told  their  own  tole 
So  far  from  being  secluded  or  self-indulgent,  he  worked  constancy 
day  and  night ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  in  the  eari.er  part  of   he 
siege,  in  his  desire  to  spare  the  men  from  the  necessity  of  tuming 
out  to  salute  him,  he  had  rather  refrained  from  showing  himself,  he 
subsequently  repeatedly  visited  every  part  of  his  ^'"P  «°f;  ^  J^f 
hospitals.     He  had  indeed  exercised  unusual  and  successful  foresight 
On'the  loss  of  the  Fri^,  he  had  on  his  own  authority  purchased  a 
sufficiency  of  warm  clothing  at  Constantinople,  -f;"'  *^'^'"|  f»' 
renewed  supplies  to  be  sent  from  England.    He  had  -^n  acked  th^ 
Mediterranean  to  procure  wood  to  build  huts  for  his  troops     He  had 
g  ven  anlen  orced'l.rders  that  vegetables  should  be  procured  wherever 
Uible.     He  had  tried  his  best,  with  hired  workmen,  to  make  a  firm 
^ad  from  Balaclava,  but  had  failed.     And  with  regard  to  his  sub 
ordinate,  he  declared,  and  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  ^^  judpnent 
that  no  man  could  have  done  his  duty  more  efficiently  and  devotedly 
than  General  Airey. 
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Yet  the  evils  complained  of  really  existed.     The  cause  of  tJiem  lav 
partly  in  the  extraordinary  clumsiness  of  the  English  military  adminis 
tration  m  time  of  war,  and  partly  in  the  pecuUar  conditions  under 
SSSU'  "*•         u     *^®  f  °^Paig^  ^as  being  carried  on.     The  real  diffi. 
^-  culty  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  sufferincr 

was  the  want  of  land  transport.     The  army,  originaUy  despatched 
and  equipped  for  a  short  expedition,  to  be  speedily  closed  it  was 

means  of  supply,  had  been  furnished  with  all  that  was  necessary  for 
this  purpose.    But  the  expedition  had  gradually  grown  into  a  cam- 
paign.    Under  ordmaiy  conditions  a  campaign,  including  the  orderly 
possession  of  the  country  in  which  the  army  is  acting,  impUes  the  use 
of  ^e  supplies  and  especiaUy  of  the  forage  which  the  country  affords 
But  the  strategy  of  the  Allies  had  induced  them  to  surrender  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  oue  bleak  plateau  pro- 
ducing nothing ;  and   it  became  a  necessity  that   the  forage--an 
exceedingly  bulky  article-should,  with  other  necessaries,  be  supplied 
A    f  ^  1.        *^'^  exigency  the  Government  at  home  was  not  prepared 
And  although  the  Commissary-General  had  the  right  of  purchase  in 
other  countries,  and  did,  in  fact,  purchase  as  much  as  he  conveniently 
could,  his  suggestions  to  the  Treasury  (which  was  the  department 
under  which  the  commissariat  was  at  first  placed)  were  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  the  officials  in  England  ;  and  to  them  it  seemed  un- 
necessary to  send  out  large  supplies  of  hay.     It  was  not  therefore 
horses  ajid  mules  that  were  wanted,  but  the  means  of  feeding  them. 
The  commissariat  officers  refused  to  purchase  largely  animals  which 
they  knew  they  could  not  keep  alive.     Again  the  movement  to  the 
sou  h  side  of  Sebastopol  had  rendered  the  army  dependent  upon  one 
contracted  and  inconvenient  port.     Thus  there  was  no  room  for  the 
proper  stomge  and  disembarkation  of  the  vast  supplies,  and  they  were 
left  lying  m  the  ships  either  in  the  harbour  or  roadstead   to  be 
wasted  and  spoilt,  and  exposed  to  such  a  risk  as  that  of  the  hurri- 
cane of  the  14th  of  November.    They  could  not  be  landed,  and 
when  landed  they  could  not  be  forwarded,  for  this  sole  harbour  was 
separated  by  ten  miles  from  the  camp     Two  roads  might  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  two ;  the  one  was  a  hard  road 
known  as  the  Woromzoff  road,  crossing  the  valley  of  Balaclava,  and  so 
up  the  heights  ;  the  other  was  a  mere  clay  track  passing  up  the  Col 
to  the  heights.     The  submission  of  the  AUies  to  the  capture  by 
Lipmndi  of  the  Woronzoff  road  in  the  battle  of  Balaclava  deprived  the 
iliUglish  of  the  only  sound  road.     In  the  storms  of  winter  the  valley 


around  Balaclava  became  a  mere  sea  of  mud,  and  the  day  roadaU 
but  impassable.    But  again  this  difficulty  at  least  might  have  been 
1  oveV^  a  large  employment  of  labour.    But  the  expeditionary 
Lv  was  only  just  sufficient  to  supply  the  men  necessary  for  carrying 
on  its  warlike  operations  when  it  undertook  the  siege,  and  a.  by 
the  arrangement  between  the  allied  commanders  the  lions  share  o 
he  work  was  thrown  upon  the  EngUsh,  numerically  the  weakest 
mrt  of  the  force,  the  labour  on  which  the  troops  were  necessarily 
employed  precluded  the  possibiUty  of  detaching  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  for  such  work  as  road-making.    The  same  cause  prevented 
the  large  employment  of  human  labour  for  the  purposes  of  land 
transport,  and  prevented  the  troops  from  going  down  themselves  to 
fetch  the  supplies  which  were  lying  waiting  for  them.    Yet  although 
the  cause  of  the  evils  may  be  thus  explained,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  long  cessation  of  warfare  had  rendered  the  EngUsh  army  some- 
what unfit  for  immediate  action  in  the  field,  and  that  a  want  of 
invention  and  of  ready  adaptation  to  circumstances  was  characteristic 
both  of  the  men  themselves  and  of  their  officers.    Certain  facta  make 
this  evident.     The  naval  brigade  did  not  suffer ;  the  sadors  got  what 
they  wanted,  and  succeeded  in  making  themselves  decently  com- 
fortable    The  French  soldiers,  underfed,  miserably  housed  m  their 
little  Unies  d^abri,  yet  found  means  to  procure  fuel  by  dig^g  for 
roots,  cooked  such  meat  as  they  had  in  a  proper  fashion  and  being 
supplied  with  regimental  bakeries  were  seldom  without  fresh  bread. 
They  also  had  well-organised   ambulance  corps  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  ;  at  all  events  their  hospitals  were  thoroughly  good. 
Even  in  the  English  army  some  regiments,  as  the  7th  fusiliers, 
managed,  by  employing  the  regimental  horses  and  the  chargers  of  the 
officers,  to  go  down  to  Balaclava  and  bring  up  what  they  wantei 
But  the  ordinary  English  soldier,  trusting  entirely  to  the  commissariat 
and  to  the  arrangements  made  for  him,  found  himself  unable  to 
supply  any  deficiencies  which  occurred. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Crimean  winter  had  produced  a  most  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  English  mind,  and  gave  rise  to  events   p^p^^ienuad 
disclosing  at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  J;^**' 
peculiar  type  of  Democratic  government  existing  in  Eng- 

land.  Even  more  than  at  present  the  Times  newspaper  of  that  time 
aimed  at  representing  pubUc  opinion.  It  seldom  led  it.  Its  skill 
lay  in  saying  what  was  in  everybody's  mind  an  hour  or  two  before  it 
had  found  expression  elsewhere.  It  may  thus  be  re^rded  as  a 
thoroughly  good  exponent  of  the  general  feeling.     It  had  played  an 
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important  part  in  preventing  the  closing  of  the  questions  at  issue 
upon  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and  in  demanding  the 
attack  upon  the  Crimea  as  a  further  and  more  permanent  means  of 
checking  the  ambition  of  Kussia.     It  had  sung  the  praises  of  the 
battle  of  Alma  with    enthusiasm,   and,   unduly  sanguine,  it   had 
accepted  as  true  the  false  rumour  of  the  capture  of  SebastopoL    It 
now,  as  angiy  and  despondent  as  it  had  been  hopeful,  wrote  in  vehe 
ment  language  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  army  officials  and  of  the 
military  decadence  of  England.     It  supplied  the  words  that  were 
wanted  by  the  general  feeling.     Eage  at  official  mismanagement 
pity  for  the  suffering  soldiers,  shame  at  the  sorry  position  it  appeared 
to  occupy,  filled  the  heart  of  England.     But  in  the  system  of  party 
government  a  Ministry  can  remain  in  office  only  so  long  as  it  satisfies 
on  the  whole  the  national  wishes,  and  sympathises  in  some  de(Tree  with 
the  common  feelings  of  the  time.     The  Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
no  longer  occupied  that  position.     The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  conscious 
of  his  own  eflForts,  and  believing  in  his  own  ability,  was  indeed  ready 
to  join  m  the  general  outcry  against  the  officers  in  the  Crimea   and 
hoping  to  exonerate  himself  and  his  colleagues  from  all  charge  of  mis- 
management, tried  to  persuade  Lord  Raglan  to  make  alterations  in 
his  headquarter  staff.     But  the  general  refused  in  any  way  to  abet  a 
proceeding  which  would  throw  blame  upon  men  whom  he  thoroucrhly 
trusted,  and  the  Ministry  were  forced  themselves  to  abide  the'on- 
slaught  of  popular  indignation. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  at  an  unusually  early  time.  Parliament 
was  again  assembled,  to  enable  the  Ministers  to  bring  in  measures 
for  the  further  continuation  of  the  war.     Two  BUls  were  introduced  • 

^IZ.TL    *^'  ^"f  !?  ^"^^  *^^  enlistment  of  foreigners,  the  sup- 
Paruament.        plj  ol    English    rccruits  having    proved    insufficient; 
-•  "'^-  the  other  to  authorise  the  employment  of  the  militia 

m  our  colonies  and  elsewhere,  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  free  the 
regular  troops.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  moved  both  to  the  army 
and  navy.  It  was  impossible  that  such  measures  should  be  taken 
without  affording  an  opportunity  for  a  general  assault  upon  the 
management  of  the  war,  or  without  allowing  the  Ministers  a  chance  of 
vindicating  their  conduct.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  whom  this 
duty  chiefly  devolved,  unable  to  deny  the  existence  of  grave  evils, 
made  the  best  of  what  had  been  done.  He  pointed  out  that  although 
tho  Eussian  fleet  had  not  been  destroyed,  it  was  confined  to  its  har- 
bour, the  trade  of  Russia  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  as  soon  a^  it 
became  evident  that  the  hope  of  the  immediate  capture  of  Sebastopol 
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was  ill-founded,  supplies  and  reinforcements  had  been  sent  out  as  fast 
as  possible  to  the  army.     The  Bills  were  speedily  passed,  the  vote 
of  thanks  given,  and  the  House  adjourned  till  the  23d  of  January. 
During  this  brief  respite  the  public  mind,  unsatisfied  by  the  explana- 
tions of  the  Ministry,  excited  by  further  articles  in  the  papers,  became 
more  and  more  inflamed,  and  Parliament  had  scarcely  renewed  its 
sittings  when  IMr.  Roebuck  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  popu- 
lar indignation,  and  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  army  before  Sebasto- 
pol, and  into  the  conduct  of  those  departments  of  Government  whose 
duty  it  was  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  that  army.     The  assault  was 
felt  by  the  Ministers  themselves  to  be  fatal.     Lord  John  Russell,  who 
had  already  been  urging  that  Lord  Palmerston  should  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  War  Department,  declared  that  resist-   FaUofthe 
ance   was    impossible,   and   withdrew.      Thus    severely   y^>,^^, 
shaken  by  the  defection  of  their  leader  in  the  Lower   fe^-  ""• 
House,  the  Government,  after  a  debate  of  two  nights,  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  157.     Of  course  they  at  once  resigned. 

But  the  motion  which  had  caused  their  defeat  implied  much  more 
than  a  change  of  Ministry.    The  people  of  England  who   p„u^„entary 
had  insisted  upon  the  war,  who  had  insisted  upon  its   ^^*^JJ°^ 
continuation  by  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  now  disap- 
pointed at  its  want  of  success,  were  apparently  determined  to  supersede 
the  executive  power,  and  to  take  the  management  of  the  war  into  their 
own  hands.     As  Prince  Albert  was  reported  to  have  said,  our  Parlia- 
mentary institutions  were  upon  their  trial.     The  question  which  had 
to  be  answered  was  whether  a  great  war  could  be  carried  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  under  the  blaze  of  publicity,  when  every  action  was 
exposed  not  only  to  the  criticism  and  discussion  of  the  press,  but  also 
to  the  more  formidable  and  dangerous  demands  of  paity  warfare 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.     And  it  seemed  now  as  though  the 
people  had  gone  far  towards  accepting  the  idea  that  our  Parliamentary 
system  had  failed  to  produce  an  executive  of  sufficient  strength  to 
perform  its  duty  under  these  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LORD  PALMERSTON'S  MINISTRY,  Febnury  22,  1855. 


fir  A  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

Lord  Chancellor,    . 

PreHdent  of  the  Council, 

Lord  Privy  Seal,    . 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Home  Secretary,     . 

Colonial  Secretary, 

Foreign  Secretary, 

War  Secretary, 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

First  Commissioner  of  Works, 

Postmaster  General, 

Chancellor  of  the  Dnehy  of  Lancaster, 

(In  the  Cabinet,  hxU  without  office). 


Lord  Palraerston, 
Lord  Cran worth. 
Lord  Granville. 
Duke  of  Argyll. 
Sir  George  Lewis. 
Sir  George  Grey. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Lord  Clarendon. 
Lord  Panraure. 
Sir  Charles  Wood. 
Mr.  Vernon  Smith. 
Lord  Stanley  of  Aldarley. 
Sir  William  Molesworth. 
Lord  Canning. 
Lord  Harrowby. 
Lord  Lansdowne. 


IRELAND. 

Lord  LieuUmnt, Lord  Carlisle. 

Lord  Chancellor, Mr.  Brady. 

ChUf  Secretary, Mr.  Horsman. 

The  following  changes  subeequently  took  place  in  July  1856  :— 


Lord  Privy  Seal, 

Colonial  Secretary, 

Postmaster  General, 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 

First  Commissioner  of  Works, 


Lord  Harrowby. 
(  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  July. 
■  (  Mr  H.  Labouchere,  November. 
.    Duke  of  Argyll. 

Mr.  Baines. 
.    Sir  B.  HalL 


Lord  Privy  Seal,    . 

Chi^  Secretary  for  Ireland, 


Lord  Clanricarde,  January  1838. 
Mr.  Henry  Herbert,  May  1857. 


rpHE  crisis  was  brought  to  an  end  for  the  time  by  the  formation  (.f 
-L  a  Ministry  under  Lord  Palmerston.  Lord  John  RusseU  at  the 
Paimtrrton'.  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  Whigs,  Lord  Derby  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
?J^i7i8w  s^f  ^atives,  attempted  the  task  in  vain.  As  at  the  last 
crisis  in  1852,  a  coalition  appeared  necessary  to  command 
success,^and  it  resulted  that  the  same  Ministers,  with  the  exception 


only  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  returned  to  office, 
but  these  two  statesmen  had  held  the  most  important  places,  the 
one  as  Prime  Minister,  the  other  as  War  Secretary  ;  their  successors 
were  men  of  very  different  character.     Lord  Aberdeen  had  from  the 
first  been  half-hearted  in  the  war,  which  he  had  entered  against  his 
own  convictions,  and  which,  though  acting  loyally  in  union  with  his 
colleagues,  he  had  always  detested.      The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
whom  almost  accidentally  the  Ministry  of  War  had  fallen,  was  a  man 
of  much  will  and  energy,  but  had  displayed  no  pre-eminent  gifts  for 
the  office.     He  had  been  originally  appointed  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Colonies,  to  which  the  Ministry  of  War  was  attached,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  War  Office  being  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  at  War. 
When  hostilities  broke  out  it  was  thought  desirable  to  separate  the 
departments,  and  on  the  choice  being  offered  to  him  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  chosen  the  more  important  and  arduous.     The  new 
Premier  was  a  man  whose  capacity  for  work,  command  of  detail,  and 
extraordinary  determination  were  well  known,  and  who  h&i  through- 
out been  the  leader  of  the  war  party  in  the  Cabinet ;  while  Lord 
Panmure,  the  new  War  Secretary,  somewhat  rugged  and  violent,  had 
already  (as  Mr.  Fox   Maule)  executed  the  duties  of  Secretary  at 
War  in  Lord  John  Russell's  administration  with  thorough  ability 
and  success.    For  the  instant  therefore  the  nation  was  satisfied  with 

the  change. 

Yet,  as  originally  constituted,  the  Ministry  lasted  but  a  few  days- 
The  question  at  once  arose  whether   the  Government   ^^^^^ytution 
should  allow  or  resist  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Roebuck's   ofthcMuurtry. 
Committee.     A  Parkamentary  Committee  to  supervise 
the  action  of  the  executive  appeared  to  the  Peelites  in  the  Cabinet  so 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  Constitution  that,  when  Lord  Palmerston 
declared  it  impossible  to  resist  the  late  vote  of  the  House,  they 
thought  it  right  to  resign.     The  places  of  the  outgoing  Ministers- 
Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert— were 
taken  respectively  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis, 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  and  thus  what  was  in  fact  a  purely  Whig 
administration,  under  a  new  leader,  was  formed.     Fully  awake  to  the 
possible  danger  of  the  Committee— yet  believing  it  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  refuse  it— the  Premier  attempted  to  lessen  any  evil 
effect  it  might  have  by  obtaining  the  leave  of  the  House  to  nominate 
it  himself.     Almost  as  a  matter  of  course  Mr.  Roebuck,  its  originator, 
was  appointed  Chairman,  and  immediately  set  to  work  with  extreme 
energy  to  collect  information  and  prepare  the  report. 

VICT.  • 
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Meanwhile  a  great  accession  of  vigour  was  at  onoe  shown  in  the 
vjf«2J^w«     War  administration.    Changes  were  made  by  which  the 
•  «"•   army,  as  far  as  discipUne  was  concerned,  passed  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.    A  special  Board  wm 
appomted  to  superintend  the  transport  service.     Two  officers  were 
despatched  to  examine  into  the  reported  deficiency  of  the  commis- 
sariat ;  and  General  Simpson,  with  the  title  of  Chief  of  the  Staff  an 
office  hitherto  unknown  in  the  EngUsh  army,  was  sent  out  4ith 
instructions  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  conduct  of  the  departments 
of  the  Quartermaster  and  Adjutant-General.    It  seemed  possible  that 
affairs  were  taking  a  better  turn.    The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  during 
his  term  of  office,  had  recommended  the  formation  of  a  railway  from 
Balaclava,  and  this,  under  private  contract  with  a  great  industrial 
farm,  was  now  rapidly  pressed  on.    Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Home  Office  by  his  zeal  for  sanitaiy 
improvements,  took  measures  for  inquiring  into  and  remedying  the 
dehciences  m  the  arrangements  of  that  description  both   in  the 
Crimea  and  m  the  hospitals  at  Scutari    And  for  a  while  there  was  a 
renewed  hope  that  a  Congress  sitting  at  Vienna  (at  which  England 
was  represented  by  Lord  John  Russell)  might  produce  a  plan  which 
should  bring  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion-a  hope  rendered  stronger 

of  March'^''^^''^'^  ^^""^^  ""^  ^^^  ^°'^'''''  ""^  ^"''^  ^  *^'  beginnhig 
But  any  expectations  thus  raised  proved  illusory.     The  Conference 
Silre'^Sr        ?\^^^^^  ^ad  been  summoned  by  Austria,  which  was 
Marcus  to        interested  before  all  other  countries,  except  perhaps 
'"r  .  u      ^°?^^°^'  ^°  t^e  maintenance  of  Tiyrkish  independence, 
and  yet  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  much  political  sympathy  to 
the  Czar     The  demands  of  the  AlUes  were  formulated  under  four 
r^eads.      These  were  the  release  of  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Servia  from  Russian  control ;  the  free  navigation  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  ;  the  modification  of  former  treaties,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  undue  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  ;  and 
the  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  the  Czar,  of  his  claim  to  exclusive 
protectorate  over  the  Greek  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.    On 
summoning  the  Conference,  Austria  had  stated  that,  if  upon  the  basis 
of  these  four  points  negotiation  should  fail,  the  defensive  treaty 
already  existing  between  her  and  the  Western  Powers  should  be 
changed  into  an  offensive  alliance.    The  Conference  met  on  the  5th 
of  March,  and  the  Russian  representatives  accepted  without  difficulty 
tlie  principle  of  the  first  and  second  points.    But  Rusaia  had  all 


along  pretended  to  regard  the  war  as  a  crusade,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  desired  the  priority   of  the   religious   ques- 
tion     This  the  English  and  French  representatives  refused  to  con- 
sider  until  the  political  question,  which  to  them  was  much  more 
important,  had  been  settled.     It  was  upon  the  third  point  therefore 
that  the  difficulties  arose  which  brought  the  Conference  to  an  end 
The  English  and  French  ambassadors  had  been  instructed  to  insist 
upon  some  limitation,  by  treaty,  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  navy. 
Regarding  any  such  formal  limitation  imposed  upon  them   by  the 
European  Powers  as  derogatory  to  their  honour,  the  Russian  negotia- 
tors absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  this  suggestion,  but  were  willing 
to  allow  the  entire  opening  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  war-ships  of  all 
nations,  or  to  arrange  by  private  treaty  with  the  Porte  some  practical 
limitation  of  their  own  navy.     The  first  of  these  proposals  infringed 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  who  possessed  both  sides  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphonis  ;  the  second,  rejected  by  the  Turks,  who 
were  bound  to  negotiate  only  in  common  with  the  Allies,  also  lett 
open  the  door  to  the  skUl  of  the  Russian  negotiators  treating  with  a 
Power  avowedly  weaker  than  their  own.     The  English  and  French 
ambassadors  therefore,  regarding  such  a  plan  a^  inadmissible,  alleged 
the  strict  character  of  their  instructions,  and  refused  to  consider  it. 
The  Conference  was  thus  practically  closed.    But  on  the  4th  of  June 
Austria,  through  Count  Buol,  the  President  of  the  Conference  pro- 
duced a  fresh  suggestion,  not  in  fact  much   differing  from  that  of 
Russia     He  proposed  that  the  naval  equality  of  Russia  and  Turkey 
should  be  secured  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  Powers   that  the 
number  of  ships  possessed  by  either  should  not  exceed  that  of  the 
present  number  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet,  that  the  Dardanelles 
should  continue  to  be  closed,  but  that  by  a  firman  two  frigates  of 
each  of  the  other  contracting  parties  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
Black  Sea  ;  the  terms  of  the  separate  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
were  to  form  a  part  of  the  general  treaty.     Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
French  ambassador  had  already  left  Vienna,  but  the  representatives 
of  England,  France,  and  Turkey  all  declined  to  Usten  to  the  Austnan 
proposals,  and  the  Conference  was  finally  closed.    Austria  considered 
that  by  proposing  a  possible  solution,  and  finding  it  rejected  by  the 
Allies,  she  had  performed  her  duty,  and  refused  to  make  the  faUure  of 
the  Conference  a  ccmim  hdli,  as  the  English  had  expected.     Her  con- 
duct  excited  much  anger  in  England  ;  her  refusal  to  join  in  the  war 
was  regarded  as  a  breach  of  contract ;  and  it  was  further  pointed  out, 
as  an  illustration  of  her  selfish  conduct,  that  the  first  two  points. 
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which  were  those  of  real  interest  to  the  Germans,  had  at  once  been 
settled,  and  that  it  was  only  when  the  points  of  English  interest  were 
brought  forward  that  difficulties  arose.  The  hopes  based  upon  the 
death  of  Nicholas  proved  equally  ill-grounded.  The  new  Czar, 
Alexander,  declared  at  once  that  he  would  maintain  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors,  and  it  was  in  fact  with  his  knowledge  and  co-operation 
that  the  terms  of  the  Allies  at  the  Conference  had  been  rejected. 

Though  at  present  the  Vienna  negotiations  produced  no  effect  upon 
the  war,  they  caused  considerable  difficulty  to  the  Government  in 
Resignation  of    England.    After  their  failure  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  had 

Lord  Jonn  ,     ,  _^,       ,  ,  j         ^  *«*vi 

Ruweu.  acted  as  our  Plenipotentiary,  spoke  in  strong  language 

June  16.  of  tjjg  necessity  of  continuing  the  war  ;  but  it  came  to 

light,  through  a  circular  of  the  Russian  Chancellor,  that  he  had  during 
his  residence  at  Vienna  declared  his  approval  of  the  Austrian  terms. 
He  was  accused  loudly  therefore  by  the  Opposition  of  attempting  to 
keep  up  a  war  which  he  in  fact  believed  might  have  been  brought  to 
an  honourable  conclusion.  He  defended  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  acting  under  instructions,  and  was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Cabinet,  whatever  his  own  opinion  might  be,  and  that  subsequently 
he  had  fallen  back  to  the  Cabinet  view  of  the  question.  That  he  had 
been  indiscreet,  however,  was  plain  enough,  and  there  was  such  a 
strong  probability  that  a  vote  of  censure  would  be  passed  against  him 
in  which  the  Ministry  would  be  involved,  that  he  thought  it  right  to 
resign  his  office. 

The  virulent  attack  of  the  Opposition  upon  Russell  was  only  one 
instance  of  the  constant  employment  of  the  war  as  a  means  of  party 
contest.  Palraerston  had  been  well  received,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  war  party,  and  because  he  was  known  to  have 
much  sympathy  with  the  common  views  of  the  time.  But  though  he 
Discontent  ^^^  iufuscd  ucw  vigour  into  the  administration,  and  so 
jrtthtoe  far  bowed  to  the  popular  will  as  to  send  out  commis- 

sioners of  inquiry  to  the  Crimea,  implying  the  possibility 
at  least  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  popularly  alleged  against  the 
officials  there,  the  plight  of  the  army  in  the  early  spring  seemed 
very  little  improved.  The  same  stories  of  suffering  and  mismanage- 
ment, the  same  incessant  depreciation  of  the  power  of  England,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favourite  theme  of  the  newspapers.  The  people  also 
began  to  suffer  from  the  high  price  of  food,  which,  though  perhaps  it 
may  be  otherwise  explained,  was  not  unnaturally  attributed  to  the 
cessation  of  trade  with  the  country  which  at  that  time  supplied  us 
with  the  largest  proportion  of  our  foreign  grain.    The  Ministry  were 
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therefore  open  to  assaults  on  all  sides.    The  lovers  of  peace  impugned 
the  wisdom  of  the  rejection  of  the  Russian  offers  at  Vienna,  and 
spoke  of  the  sufferings  entailed  on  the  people.    The  war  party  re- 
iterated their  assaults  upon  the  want  of  energy  with  which  hostilities 
were  carried  on,  and,  while  complaining  of  the  incapacity  of  our 
officers,  opened  a  door  for  exhibitions  of  class  feeling,  and  such  motions 
as  that  of  Mr.  Layard,  that  "  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency  to  family  and 
party  interest  is  a  source  of  danger  and  shame  to  the  country."    The 
cry  for  administrative  reform  went  even  beyond  the  army ;  and 
motions  were  brought  forward  to  be  subsequently  adopted— though 
means  were  found  at  present  to  get  rid  of  them-for  the  opening  of 
the  services  to  public  competition.    In  finance  the  apparently  inevit- 
able results  of  war  had  been  reached.    With  a  revenue  amounting  to 
the  then  unprecedented  sum  of  ;e63,000,000  there  was  still  a  deficit 
of  £20,000,000,   and  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  obliged  to  throw  aside  the  prudent  measures  of  his 
predecessor  and  contract  a  loan  of  £16,000,000. 

Meanwhile  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  had  continued  its  sittings  ; 
the  Commissioners,  Colonel  TuUoch  and  Sir  John  M'NeiU,  had  been 
preparing   their  report  upon  the  commissariat,   while   ^^^t  of  the 
General  Simpson  had  been  examining  into  the  conduct   cowtteeof 
of  the  headquarter  staff     The  inquiry,  which  was  very 
exhaustive,  proved  the  truth  at  all  events  of  the  facts  alleged  by 
the  correspondents  of  the  papers.     The  sufferings  of  the  army  and 
the  frequent  confusion  of  the   administration  could  no  longer  be 
questioned.    But  chiefly  through  the  moderation  of  Lord  Seymour, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Commissioners  did  not  commit 
themselves  in  their  report  to  any  personal  charges.     They  traced  the 
suffering  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  expedition  had  been 
undertaken,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  administration  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  enemy's  forces  in  the  Crimea  and  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
fortress  to  be  attacked  ;  and  to  the  consequent  error  by  which  they 
were  led  to  expect  the  immediate  success  of  the  expedition,  and  to 
make  no  provision  for  a  winter  campaign.    It  is  now  nearly  certain 
that  the  expectation  was  not  ill-grounded,  and  that  the  disasters  are 
to  be  attributed  rather  to  faults  of  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  generals 
than  to  any  erroneous  conception  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers.    As  to 
the  administrative  officers.  General  Simpson  felt  bound  in  honour  to 
declare  that  he  found  them  thoroughly  capable  and  energetic  men, 
and  in  his  position  of  Chief  of  the  Staff  he  took  care  not  to  interfere 
with  them.     "  There  is  not  one  of  them,"  he  writes,  "  whom  I  would 
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wish  to  see  removed  ;  I  do  not  think  a  better  selection  of  staff  ofl&cers 
could  have  been  made."  The  report  of  the  Commissariat  Commis- 
sioners took  a  somewhat  different  course.  It  contained  certain  stric- 
tures upon  General  Airey,  upon  the  commanders  of  the  cavalry,  and 
upon  Mr.  Filder,  the  Commissary-General.  Those  officers  demanded 
a  formal  inquiry,  which  was  granted  them,  and,  after  a  minute  and 
careful  examination,  the  Board,  which  sat  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  to  be  blamed,  but  that  the 
evils  complained  of  were  to  be  traced  to  the  action  of  the  Treasury. 

The  same  sort  of  result  was  arrived  at  from  the  inquiries  into 
Reform  of  *^®  Hospitals.  As  early  as  November  1854  English 
the  Amy  lady  uurses  had  gone  out  to  devote  themselves  to  the 

^'^  care  of  the  wounded,   and   Miss  Nightingale,   enjoy- 

ing the  full  confidence  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  had  been  appointed  to  their  superintendence.  Under  her 
the  very  defective  arrangements  for  nursing  had  been  rapidly  im- 
proved. The  doctors  who,  while  devoting  themselves  with  exem- 
plary fidelity  to  the  performance  of  their  regular  duties,  had  disre- 
garded the  administrative  portion  of  hospital  management,  fell  into 
the  system  which  she  suggested,  and  the  hospitals,  as  early  as 
December,  appear  to  have  been  well  organised.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  giving  due  effect  to  the  man- 
agement. As  far  as  the  Government  or  military  administration  was 
concerned,  every  possible  neglect  seems  to  have  occurred — not  wilfully, 
but  merely  because  of  the  hampering  effects  of  old  routine.  Not 
only  were  the  requisite  supplies,  the  most  necessary  medicines  and 
clothing,  wanting,  but  the  officers  appear  to  have  been  quite  ignorant 
as  to  the  sanitary  requisites  of  an  hospital.  The  rate  of  mortality 
therefore,  in  spite  of  Miss  Nightingale's  efforts,  continued  fearfully 
high.  The  new  Ministry  is  to  be  credited  with  the  appointment  of 
Sanitary  Commissioners  with  powers  to  act  immediately,  who  so 
thoroughly  did  their  work  that  when  they  were  able,  on  the  17th  of 
March,  to  set  their  arrangements  in  motion,  the  death-rate  fell  within 
a  fortnight  from  31  to  14  per  cent.,  and  by  the  close  of  June  it  had 
reached  the  normal  rate  of  our  military  hospitals  at  home,  namely  2 
per  cent.  Again  it  was  the  administration  and  not  the  officers  who 
were  at  fault. 

Meanwhile  the  war  went  on.  Wherever  the  blame  should  fall,  at 
bottom  the  winter  disasters  had  been  caused  by  the  unprepared 
condition  in  which  England  was  habitually  kept,  and  the  necessity 
that  some  time  should  elapse  before  the  resources  of  the  country 
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could  be  efficiently  employed.    Ab  a  matter  of  couree  therefoie,  u  the 
war  lengthened  the  condition  of  the  army  improTed.    As  ^^^ 

Te  spring  advanced  the  complaint,  ceased.      Supphes  .o^m» « 
wereabundant,materialsforcarryingonthesiegeUvishly 

Zided,  and  ihe  employment  of  private  enterprise  in  '^e  buJdin^f 
Elway  at  Balaclava  enabled  the  army  to  obtom  without  diffi- 
c!  tv  wh  Jthe  Government  so  freely  bestowed.    But  although  well 
pplild  L  number  of  our  troops  was  not  largely  inorea,^ ;  and  a« 
irce'mcnt.  poured  in  for  the  French  army,  and  a.  the  Sardmians 
had  in  May  joined  the  Alliance   and  sent  troo^^^o  the  Cnrn^ 
the  EnglUh  oiirations  were  somewhat  restricted.    The  defence  of  the 
*tel«  was  given  up  to  our  allies,  and  with  it  went  what  proved  to 
^thTmot  important  of  the  offensive  work,  the  attack  upon  the 
MakkoffTower  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  suburb.    The  secondary 
nostfon  which  circumstances  were  thus  forcing  upon  England  on  the 
GTd  no    been  compensated,  as  the  nation  had  expected,  by  any 
tlied  success  upon  the  sea.    The  great  Beet  sent  out  under  feir 
^,:t  Napier  with  such  a  flush  of  hope  had  -'"-^f^^'^^^^J, 
Bomarsund.  unable  to  accomplish  anything  against  the  P^t  fortresses 
of  Cronstadt  and  Sweaborg  in  the  Baltic,    ^or  d  d  the  fle^t^unde 
Dundas  in  the  foUowing  year  prove  more  successful.     It  was  com 
XI  restrict  its  opemtions  to  a  useless  bombardment  of  Sweaborg. 
Cen  in  t^  Black  Se^  where  the  energetic  Admiral  Lyons  w»  now 
I  command,  the  capture  of  fortresses  and  stores  upon  'be  S^  of  A.ov 
(May  27),  useful  as  inflicting  some  injury  upon  the  enemy  and  throw- 
ing  difiic^lties  in  their  way,  but  without  much  importance  on  the 
general  issue  of  the  war,  was  all  that  our  fleet  could  efl'ect. 
^T^me,  which  their  ^ant  of  preparation  and  dUatory  tactics  had 
rendered  necessary  for  the  Allies,  had  proved  at  least  as  „.  ^„^ 
useful  to  their  opponents.    Their  great  naval  fortresses  J^^, 
had  become  practicaUy  impregnable,  and  the  J-^i^fet'g- 
able  genius  and  resources  of  Todleben  had  so  improved  the  defences 
of  sfbastopol  that  its  capture  was  a  more  difficult  "^^  now  for  the 
Allies,  streVgthened  and  well-prepared  as  they  were,  than  itwould 
have  been  when  they  first  approached  it ;  whUe  the  siege  was  now 
watched  by  an  enemy  which  had  been  raised  by  reurforcementa  to 
200  000  men.    Todleben's  defence  had  assumed  an  active  character, 
and  as  the  regular  paraUeU  and  trenches  of  the  Allies  drew  n^  to 
the  town,  frequent  combats  took  pUce  t«  secure  the  advanced  works 
which  had  been  thrown  out.    A  hillock  known  as  the  Mamelon,  m 
front  of  the  eastern  defences,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Russiani 
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Rifle-pits  had  been  dug,  from  which  the  trenches  were  commanded, 
and  opposite  the  English  attack  some  quarries  had  been  occupied! 
TTiOTcceMfai  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  March  the  rifle-pits  were  captured  by 
a«a^.on  the  French ;  a  few  days  later  a  powerful  sortie  of  the 
^  garrison  was  repulsed.     On  the  19th  of  April  a  general 

bombardment  of  the  town  again  began,  but  without  definite  result. 
Shortly  after  this  General  Canrobert,  too  anxious-minded  to  be  a 
very  successful  commander-in-chief,  resigned  his  position,  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  P^lisier,  a  man  of  firmer  character.    The  attack 
now  assumed  a  more  active  form.     On  the  17th  of  June,  while  the 
French  army  captured  the  Mamelon,  and  what  was  known  as  the 
White  works,  the  English  gained  possession  of  the  quarries.   The  road 
being  thus  cleared  for  a  general  assault,  after  a  renewed  bombardment 
on  the  18th  the  assault  was  made.     The  concerted  plan  was  ruined 
by  an  unfortunate  error  of  one  of  the  French  generals,  who  mistook  a 
signal,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Russians  could  fairiy  boast  of  a  com- 
plete success.    Both  English  and  French  attacks  were  repelled.    Very 
Death  of  shortly  after  this,  his  first  military  failure.  Lord  Raglan 

j^e  M*^      ^^^^*     -^^P^®^^  ^  ^®  ^^^  been  to  the  constant  assaults 
"*•    •  of  the  Opposition,  and  loaded  with  charges  of  inefficiency 

which  were  proved  to  be  false,  he  had  shown  himself  able  in  the  field, 
and  had  struggled  manfully  against  disasters  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible.  It  may  however  well  be  doubted  whether  his  long  train- 
ing in  official  life  and  his  extremely  conciliatory  character  had  not  some- 
what deprived  him  of  the  ready  power  of  facing  unexpected  difficulties, 
and  induced  him  to  forego  too  readily  the  dictates  of  his  own  better 
judgment  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  appearance  of  unanimity 
among  the  Allies.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  by  General  Simp- 
son, a  man  of  much  less  ability,  of  advanced  age  and  failing  health. 

After  the  failure  of  the  late  assault  the  siege- works  had  been  con- 
B»ttie  of  the  *^°"ed,  and  were  gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
Tchemaya.  to  the  city.  A  renewed  assault  appeared  imminent ; 
^"^  ^*'  and  as  in  November,  so  now  on  the  16th  of  August,  the 

covering  army  of  the  Russians  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  avert  it. 
Coming  down  from  the  Mackenzie  heights  at  the  east  end  of  the 
harbour,  they  pushed  into  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  a  movement 
which  was  to  be  followed  by  a  general  assault  upon  the  plateau  both 
from  the  valley  and  from  the  city  itself.  The  French  and  Sardinians, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  English,  succeeded,  after  several  hours 
of  severe  fighting,  in  repelling  the  assault  in  the  valley,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  execution  of  the  further  parts  of  the  plan  which  depended 
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on  its  success.    The  siege  therefore  continued  without  ^^^terruption 
and  in  three  weeks  after  this  battle  the  French  hnes  had  approached 
so  close  to  the  Malakoff,  which  was  regarded  as  the  key  t^  the 
defences,  and  the  daily  loss  in  the  trenches  was  so  heavy,  that  it 
became  necessary  either  to  assault  or  to  withdraw.     On  the  8th  of 
Smber,  at  mTdday,  when  the  Russians  generally  f^fj^l^^^^ 
and  rest,  a  great  assault  w^s  made  upon  the  works  m  front  of  the  lines^ 
The  broken  character  of  the  ground  made  the  attack  "Pon  ^a^^ J^^^ 
a  separate  engagement.     The  capture  of  either  the  Malakoff  or  the 
Redan  must  S^all  probability  prove  fatal  to  the  defence ;  it  was 
aaainstthem  therefore  that  the  chief  efforts  of  the  Allies  were  directed. 
Xlie  attack  upon   the   Malakoff"  fell  naturally  to  the   ^^^^^^^ 
French,  and  as  its  guns  covered  the  Redan,  the  English   M^oir. 
assault  upon  that  work  was  not  to  take  place  tdl  the 
French  flag  was  seen  on  the  Malakoff.     An  imposing  body  of  troops 
nearly  30,000  strong  was  organised  for  the  French  assault.     The 
fortress  was  carried  at  the  first  rush,  and  though  again  and  again  the 
Russians  advanced  to  reconquer  it  and  met  with  some  successes,  it 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.    According  to  the  plan  amnged 
no  sooner  was  the  tricolour  hoisted  than  the  English  pushed  forward 
acrainst  the  Redan.     The  Redan  was  a  work  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  requiring  many  men  for  its  assault ;  but  according  to 
General  Simpson's  own  despatch,  the  assaulting  column   y^„.„,u,. 
consisted  of  only  1000  men,  and  instead  of  attacks  directed   jjt^^ 
upon  all  sides  of  the  work,  the  salient  angle  alone  was 
assaulted.     In  spite  of  the  fire  to  which  they  were  subjec^d  the 
troops  forced  their  way  over  ditch  and  rampart,  but  then  found  them- 
selves faced  by  an  inner  rampart  erected  across  the  angle,  to  the  fire 
of  which  they  were  fully  exposed.    They  were  unable  to  advance 
from  their  cramped  position,  and  although  from  the  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  it  would  appear  that  troops  were  sent  to  their  assis  - 
ance,the  general's  own  despatch  makes  no  mention  of  it     At  all 
events  the  result  was  that  they  were  compelled  to  relax  their  hold 
upon  the  work,  and  to  retreat  in  disorder  to  the  trenches. 

An  urgent  request  was  sent  by  Marshal  Pelisier,  who  was  with 
difficulty  holding  his  own  in  the  Malakoff,  that  the  assault  should  be 
renewed.  But,  as  General  Simpson  states,  the  trenches  were  so 
crowded  with  troops  that  he  was  unable  to  organise  a  second  assault 
before  the  following  morning.  Beyond  the  loss  of  reputation  which 
it  entailed,  and  the  heavy  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  the  failure  of 
this  ill-arranged  movement  was  of  no  great  moment.    So  truly  was 
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the  Malakoff  the  key  of  the  position,  that  its  poasegsion  by  the  French 
F»u  of  practically  closed  the  siege.    The  Russian  general,  after 

8«bwtopoi,  destroying  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  city,  withdrew  to 
the  northern  side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  town  itself, 
with  the  fleet  and  dockyard,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  In 
its  gradual  growth  the  siege  had  become  one  of  gigantic  proportions. 
The  Russians  had  more  than  800  guns  mounted,  and  the  besieging 
army  about  700.  The  approaches,  in  many  places  cut  through  the 
rock,  were  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  length. 

Though  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  had  taken  place  under  circumstances 
which  deprived  it  of  that  decisive  effect  which  would  have  followed 
the  capture  of  the  town  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Alma,  it 
brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  The  Russians  had  indeed  exhibited 
unexpected  powers  of  resistance,  their  army  still  unbroken  kept  the 
field,  and  a  certain  success,  even  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  attended 
snrrwidTof  ^^^^^  *^°^^  ^^  -^^^^  ^^r  the  fortress  of  Kars,  near 
5^^*28  Erzeroom,  had,  after  a  lengthened  defence,   conducted 

with  conspicuous  courage  and  ability  by  three  English- 
men, General  Williams,  Dr.  Sandwith,  and  Colonel  Leake,  been°com- 
pelled  to  surrender  to  the  Russian  General,  Moravieff. 

But  the  losses  of  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Crimea,  both  in  men  and 
j)«iir«  for  material,  had  been  enormous,  and  the  state  of  Jiis  resources 
EIJJ'o?RMi»,  ^**  *"?^  ^  ^  va^MQ^  the  Czar  to  desire  negotiations  for 
Prwice,  and  peace,  into  which  he  could  still  enter  as  an  unbroken 
Attitru.  though  defeated  Power.     The  Emperor  of  the  French 

was  satisfied  with  the  military  glory  he  had  acquired,  and  with  the 
favourable  comparison  which  had  been  somewhat  unduly  drawn 
between  his  array  and  that  of  England ;  he  was  at  the  same  time 
much  distressed  by  what  he  himself  knew,  but  which  he  had  kept  secret 
from  the  world,  of  the  losses  his  army  had  sustained  in  the  Crimea. 
He  was  as  usual  eager  chiefly  for  the  security  of  his  own  position,  now 
rendered  more  important  to  him  by  his  late  marriage  and  the  hope  of 
an  heir.  He  was  willing  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Russia  by  ceasing 
to  press  the  advantages  he  had  gained.  At  the  same  time  Austria 
was  anxious  as  ever  to  play  its  double  part— to  spare  the  Czar  and  to 
thwart  any  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  Western  Powers  if  its 
own  interest  with  regard  to  Turkey  could  be  secured.  It  was  Austria, 
therefore,  which  in  September  renewed  the  negotiations  broken  off 
in  June,  and  formulated  a  new  ultimatum  which  was  accepted  by 
Russia  AS  a  basis  of  peace.  The  danger  which  Lord  Palmerston  had 
foreseen  had  come  rpon  England.     There  was  much  risk  of  being 
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eompeUed  to  accept  an  insufficient  peace,  which  would  leave  unsettled 
r  ml  object  of  the  war-a  subsUntial  check  to  the  encroadi^ 
fmbitbn  of  Russia.     It  was  only  by  great  firmness  on  tlie  Part J>f  our 
Stentif^^  Lord  Ckrendon,  and  the  strong  support  he  obtamed 
ftomLord  P  Jmerston  at  home,  that  the  negotiations  were  brought  to 
a  sa  isflctory  conclusion.    At  one  time  it  seemed  by  no  means  imp  o- 
bab    Sgknd  would  find  itself  obliged  to  continue  the  war  smgle- 
hfnded  in  alliance  with  Turkey.     Lord  Palmerston  declared  huus^^^^ 
X  if  necessarv  to  pursue  this  course.    Indeed  the  condition  of 
E    land  ZlTlL^ilm  as  to  render  this  no  vain  boast  on  his 
nrrThI  fleet  and  army  were  in  thoroughly  good  condition,  the 
etnuJtd'lthin  a  littfe  P-ed  sufficient  to  -er  e^^^^^^^^^^^ 
expenditure  of  the  last  year,  and  the  credit  of  "^^T''^^^^^^ 
A  ♦T.pf  when  a  loan  of  several  millions  was  wanted,  no  less  tnan 
So^  ^  was     Zd   ..    the  Treasury  beyond  the   neoe^ry 
aS"  which  waa  readily  advanced  on  sound  term,  by  the  great 

nrrtir '^towever,  the  necessity  did  not  arise,  and  a  peace  of  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  character  was  concluded  on  the  aottt   ,.^  .,  ^. 
of  March  1856.     The  difficulty  of  securing  the  Black  feea  p««^  ^^ 
from  the  preponderance  of  Russia  without  exertinf?  a 
Ircion  uL  Aat  Power,  which,  even  after  the  loss  of  Sebas  opol,  .t 
old  s3y  be  expected  to  bear,  had  wicked  former  neKoUaUous^ 
The  difficulty  was  now  solved  by  the  declaration  of  the  ^^^'^^^l 
the  Black  Sea,  to  which  aU  mercantde  marmes  were  U>  be  Jj**'? 
dmU   tbuHrom  which  the  shipsof  war  of  all  nations,  even  o  Uho^e 
occupying  its  shores,  were  to  be  excluded.    As  tins  removed  the 
nS  y  for  warlike  preparation,  Russia  and  Turkey  eventually  con- 
sen  ed  to  abstain  from  the  establishment  of  any  military  mantune 
a^enal  within  the  Bosphorus.    A  certain  number  of  eompamUve  y 
smaU  ships  of  war  for  the  ordimiry  business  o  the  coast,  -^eedupon  .n 
a  convenUon  between  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  were  excepted  from 
this  rule.    In  other  respects  the  treaty  incorporated  the  points  which 
had  been  already  formulated  at  the  Vienna  Conference,  -^^-^^^ 
admission  of  Turkey  to  the  advantages  of  public  law  and  Eo^p^^n 
Concert ;   the  reference  to  the  joint  decision  of  all  the  signatory 
Powers  of  any  dispute  arising  between  the  Porte  and  any  one  of 
them;  the  maintonance  of  the  Brman  »P<'"t«°'°»''y  "'"^•^^^^J^' 
Sultan  securing  advantages  to  the  Christian  population  ;  the  openmg 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  under  charge  of  a  commission  ,     he 
restoration  of  all  conquests  during  the  war  ;  the  demarcation  of  the 
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frontier  of  Bessarabia  and  of  the  Asiatic  territories  of  the  Porte  ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  in  their  present'state 
of  independence  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey.     The  opportunity  of 
a  European  settlement  was  taken  to  secure  a  general  concurrence  in 
certain  ameliorations  in  the  laws  of  maritime  war.     England  consented 
to  yield  all  the  points  which  had  more  than  once  seemed  on  the  vercre 
of  bringing  her  into  collision  with  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europl 
The  neutral  flag  was  henceforward  to  cover  all  goods,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war.     Neutral  goods,  with  the  same  exception, 
were  to  be  free  from  capture,  even  under  a  hostile  flag,  and  blockades 
to  be  binding  were  to  be  effective.     In  exchange  for  these  great  con- 
cessions, which  appeared  to  rob  her  of  her  most  efficient  weapons  in 
war-time,  she  obtained  the  abolition  of  privateering.     America  alone 
held  aloof  from  the  arrangement,  alleging  as  the  ground  for  refusal 
that  the  European  Powers  declined  to  exempt  private  property  from 
capture.    The  powers  of  off"ence  which  England  had  been  able  to  use 
when  mistress  of  the  sea  she  thus  surrendered  in  exchange  for  im- 
munities from  that  danger  to  which  her  world-wide  commerce  was 
inevitably  exposed.     The  firmness  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  had 
overcome  the  supineness  of  France  during  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
was  again  successfully  asserted  in  insisting  upon  the  complete  execu- 
tion of  the  articles.     Russia  attempted  to  occupy  the  Isle  of  Serpents 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  raised  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
new  Bessarabian  frontier,  which,  taking  advantage  of  some  ambiguity 
m  the  maps  of  the  district,  the  Russians  tried  to  draw  considerably 
to  the  south  of  that  intended  by  the  negotiations.     Again,  in  spite  of 
the  lukewarm  support  of  the  French,  Lord  Palmerston  had  his  way. 

An  mdirect  eff'ect  of  the  war  was  nearly  involving  England  in  a 
Difflcuitieiwith  ^^"^"^  ^y^^rv^X  with  the  United  States.  Some  irritation 
^TSU  ^'^'^^^^l  existed  between  the  two  countries  as  to  the  afi'airs 

of  Central  America,  where  the  claims  of  England  to  the 
protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  consisting  of  certain  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  were 
regarded  as  infringments  of  a  treaty  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty,  contracted  with  America  in  1850.  The  difficulty  was  ulti- 
mately solved  by  an  agreement,  in  accordance  with  which  the  English 
withdrew  their  claims  in  exchange  for  the  payment  of  a  compensation 
to  the  Mosquitoes,  and  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  Honduras  to  preserve 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  English  settled  in  the  islands.  But 
while  this  question  was  stiU  in  abeyance,  the  public  mind  was  con- 
siderably shocked  by  the  summary  dismissal  of  certain  of  our  consuls 
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and  Mr.  Crampton,  our  Minister  at  Washington  ;   and  blame  wa« 
somewhat  freely  thrown  on  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  for  not 
replying  to  the  apparent  insult  by  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  DaUas,  the 
American  Minister.     The  grounds  on  which  the  Amencan  Govern- 
ment acted  were  that  in  attempting  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  war  m 
the  East  the  English  agents  had  transgressed  the  Municipal  Law  of 
the  States,  and  that  the  ambassador  had  been  cognisant  of  these  illegal 
acts.    A  recruiting  office  had  been  publicly  established  in  the  English 
territory  at  Halifax,  and  of  this  it  was  impossible  to  complain     But 
it  was  alleged  that  English  agents  had  gone  into  the  States,  and  there 
persuaded  men  to  come  to  Halifax  to  enlist.     The  English  Govern- 
ment, conscious  that  there  had  been  no  intention  to  act  lUegally,  and 
apparently  satisfied  upon  inquiry  that  infringements  of  the  kw  had 
actually  taken  place,  tendered  an  apology  to  the  President  s  Govern- 
ment, and  put  an  end  to  the  enlistment.     The  dispute,  however 
formed  the  groundwork  of  a  motion  of  censure  in  the   House  ot 
Commons.     An  attempt  was  made   on  the  one  side  to  implicate 
Government  in  wilful  co-operation  with  its  agents,  and  on  the  other 
to  bring  home  to  it  a  charge  of  mean-spirited  submission  to  American 
insults      Lord  Palmerston's  explanation  and  denunciation  of  the 
irrational  and  double-sided    charge    was    triumphantly    successful. 
An  immense  majority  asserted  the  continued  confidence  felt  m  his 

administration  (July  1).  .      .    .,     r^u        n^. 

The  close  of  the  war  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  (May  19)  to  make  an  estimate  of  its   cortottt^ 
cost,  whUe  explaining  the  necessity  during  the  existmg 
year  of  continuing  the  war  expenditure.      As  far  a.  re^^ip^  and 
expenditure  went,  he  calculated  upon  a  deficiency  of  nearly  J7,000,OW, 
and  this  he  purposed  to  raise  by  way  of  loan.     He  then  explained 
that  in  the  years  between  1854  and  1856,  including  a  milUon  lent  by 
treaty  to  Sardinia  when  that  country  joined  the  AlUance  against  the 
Russians,  the  expenditure  had  amounted  to  ;£155,121,307.     in  the 
two  preceding  peaceful  years  it  had  been  ;ei02,032,596,  leaving  as  the 
excess  of  expenditure  during  the  two  war  years  X53,088,711.     it  to 
this  were  added  the  difference  between  the  expenditure  of  the  present 
year  and  that  of  the  preceding  years  of  peace,  namely  £24,500,000, 
the  total  excess-expenditure  of  the  three  years  would  amount  to 
£77,588,000,  and  this  might  be  regarded  as  the  expense  of  the  war. 
Of  this  sum,  during  the  year  1855  £17,182,522  had  been  raLsed  by 
increased  taxes,  £33,604,263  had  been  added  to  the  funded  and 
unfunded  debt.    The  £7,000,000  to  be  borrowed  for  the  current  year, 
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added  to  the  ;£33,000,000  already  borrowed,  would  show  the  addition 
to  the  public  debt.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  the  position  of  the  country 
with  regard  to  debt  was  not  unfavourable.  Since  the  end  of  the  great 
war,  notwithstanding  the  lately  incurred  addition,  there  was  a  decrease 
of  nearly  £50,000,000  on  the  funded,  and  of  £17,000,000  on  the 
unfunded  debt,  while  the  total  diminution  on  the  interest  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  since  the  close  of  the  last  war  was  more 
than  £5,400,000. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  war  and  in  its  conclusion  was  so  absorbing 
^^Domertic  *^*^  ^^^1  ^^^^^^  was  done  in  Parliament  in  the  way  of 

its????*'  "'      domestic  or  social  legislation.     Indeed  though  a  variety 
of  topics  which  were  filling  the  minds  of  reformers,  and 
were  ultimately  to  rise  to  the  surface  as  subjects  of  the  first  import- 
ance, were  brought   in  and  discussed,  they  produced  no  fruitful 
legislation.       Thus,   resolutions  for  the    improvement  of  national 
education,  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  a  motion  for  the  intro- 
duction of  competitive  examination  in  the  civil  service,  and  observa- 
tions as  to  the  necessity  of  improved  military  education,  all  passed 
away  without  result.     A  fruitless  attempt  was  also  made  by  Govern- 
ment (Feb.  1856)  to  introduce  a  system  of  life  peerages.     This  was  a 
revival  of  an  obsolete  right  of  the  Crown,  which  had   not  been 
exercised  since  the  reign  of  Richard  II.     By  this  new  form  of  patent 
Judge  Parke  was  raised  to  the  Upper  House  for  life  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Wensleydale.    The  reason  given  for  the  innovation  was  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  the  body  of  lawyers  in  the  Upper  House, 
which  was  a  final  Court  of  Appeal     Parke  was  well  chosen  for  the 
experiment ;  an  excellent  and  dignified  judge,  he  had  no  male  heir. 
The  limited  nature  of  his  peerage  was  therefore  of  no  moment  to  him, 
nor  after  his  death  would  the  number  of  peers  have  been  increiised. 
His  creation  however  wa«  regarded  with  the  gravest  suspicion,  not 
only  by  the  Lords  but  by  many  other  men  of  conservative  principles. 
)  For  it  seemed  to  establish  a  precedent  which  would  render  it  easy  for 
a  Minister  to  do  what  hitherto  had  been  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
difficulty,  to  create  a  majority  in  his  favour  in  the  Upper  House.    At 
the  same  time  it  was  thought  that  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  would 
suffer  much  by  the  introduction  of  this  secondary  class  of  peers.     The 
opposition  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  Government,  the  point 
was  yielded,  and  Lord  Wensleydale  was  made  an  hereditary  peer.    In 
spite  of  this  rebuff  Lord  Pahnerston's  firmness  was  successful  in  the 
^  following  year  in  passing,  against  the  strongest  opposition,  a  Divorce 
Bill,  relaxing  some  of  the  great  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
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vented  aU  but  the  wealthiest  people  from  obtaining  reUef  in  the  case 

of  unhappy  niarried  life.  difficulties 

Though  the  Government,  occupied  as  it  was  witn  grave 
abroad,  did  Uttle  or  nothing  for  the  advance  of  iK>liti^  j«j«- ,. 
reform,  the  acUve  growth  of  the  -tionj^nng  the«e  ^^ 

vears  in  its  more  social   aspects  was  marked,      ine 
pTemier  was  at  all  events  in  earnest  in  that  common-sense  sort  of 
~  w^h  consists  in  the  improvement  of  the  matenal  condiUon  ^f 
hP  neoole  •  while  Prince  Albert  devoted  much  of  his  great  ability  to 
Sth^  advance  of  culture.    The  condition  of  the  bousing  o  the 
p"  our  large  cities  wob  attracting  attention  ;  science  wa^  begm- 
S  to  ^Lt^ut  that  not  only  was  much  of  the  prevalent  disease  a 
TeventaWeeviL  but  that  the  same  causes  which  produced  physical 
Wrl^^^^  moral  degradation.    Dr.  Letheby  had  been  intrus^ 
"he  duty  of  examining  and  reporting  ^P^^  the  condmon  of  the 
Z  n  the  East  of  London,  and  his  disclosures  hadbrough  to  light  a 
Sle  stite  of  things.    To  remedy  such  practical  evils  as  these  Lord 
P  Im  Ln  was  always  ready  t.  give  his  best  ^^^entio^^^^^^^^ 
Lt  to  retrard  him  as  one  of  the  earliest  workers  m  that  field  of  sanitary 
rmXh  L  of  lat.  years  so  extended  but  in  which,  so  far  at  least 
as  concerns  the  housing  of  the  poor,  much  -tiU  re-ms  ^J-J^^ 
The  chief  measures  which  by  his  energy  were  taken  were  the  enforced 
reg!::Son  of    common    lodging-houses    and  the  appomt^e^^  o 
medical  officers  to  supervise  and  control  "^'^^^JllXvlZZl 
Prince  Albert  was  of  a  different  character.    While  Lord  Palmerston 
IriTngTt  straightforward  and  immediate  physical  improvement^ 

nl  Ling  on  foot'plans  of  local  ^^^  J^^'^^^Z^^^Zt^ 
have  vet  to  ripen,  the  Prince,  a  man  of  finer  and  more  ideal  views, 
tr  Jming  at  improvement  by  those  more  indirect  methods  which 
r summed  up  in  the  word  "culture."    Education,  art,  music,  aU 
TatJors  ani  softens  life,  were  in  hU  view  the  ^-t  -^^^^^^^^^^ 
education  of  the  national  character.     He  was  m  no  ««n«e  vm^on^^^^^^^ 
unpractical;  model  farms  and  model  -^^gf. ^f^f .\^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
But  the  movement  which  he  had  set  on  foot  m  1851  ^ad  <^n" 
tobeparamountinhismind^the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  a^H- 
vationof  the  more  artistic  side  of  the  ^ntish  workm^,-^a^^ 

influence,  direct  or  indirect,  may  be  traced  ^j^^  jf  ^^^^°^^^^f  J^^ 
South  Kensinffton  Museum  as  a  centre  of  art-traimng,  ^«  jast 
m:tSTm  blur  of  Handel  held  -^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  1851,  BOW  removed  to  Sydenham,  and  the  exhibiUon  of  art 
twMurea  opened  at  Manchester  in  May  1867. 
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The  explanation  of  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the 
waninPertu  necessity  of  regarding  the  expenditure  of  the  current 
and  Chin*.  y^^j.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  proved  to  be  only  too  well  justified 
For  during  the  recess  England  found  herself  with  two  small  wars  upon 
her  hands.  On  the  1st  of  November  the  Governor-General  of  India 
issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  Persia.  On  the  27th  of  October  a 
British  fleet  under  Sir  Michael  Seymour  proceeded  to  an  armed 
attack  upon  Canton. 

As  was  not  unusual  at  that  time  with  regard  to  matters  in  Asia, 
wiyerrian        the  Persian  war  attracted  but  little  attention.     Yet  the 
"•  Ministry  themselves  were  not  blind  to  its  importance. 

We  are  beginning,"  wrote  Lord  Palmerston,   "to  repel  the  first 
opening  of  trenches  against  India  by  Russia."    It  was  with  this  view 
that  he  was  determined  to  bring  the  questions  at  issue  with  Persia  to 
a  very  definite  conclusion.     For  some  time  hostility  to  the  Encrlish 
had  been  visible  at  the  Persian  Court,  and  had  culminated  at"  the 
close  of  the  last  year  in  the  withdrawal  from  Teheran  of  Mr  Murray 
the  English  representative.     But  this  squabble  went  hand  in  hand 
with  a  far  more  important  matter,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Herat 
By  an  agreement  concluded  in  1853  between  the  Persian  Government 
and  Colonel  Shiel,  the  British  Minister,  the  Persian  Shah  undertook 
not  to  attack  this  important  post  unless  it  were  invaded  by  a  foreign 
army  which  meant  an  army  from  the  East,  and  in  that  case  the  Shah 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops  as  soon  as  the  foreigner  should  retire. 
The  ru  er  of  Herat  at  the  end  of  the  year  1855  was  Syad  Mahomed. 
A  rebelhon  broke  out,  and  Yusuf  Khan,  a  member  of  the  old  royal 
family,  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Herat.     At  the  same  time  Dost 
Mahomed    the  Afghan  ruler  of  Cabul,  conquered  Candahar.     The 
Persian  Shah,  pretending  that  this  was  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
acquisition  of  Herat,  chose  to  consider  that  the  condition  of  the  con- 
vention of  1853  had  been  fulfilled,  and  sent  troops  and  captured  the 
city.     Its  fall  was  immediately  followed  by  the  declaration  of  war 
from  India  (November  1,  1856).     In  his  proclamation  the  Governor- 
General  explained  the  condition  of  the  treaties,   declared  that  the 
^sertion  that  Dost  Mahomed  had  been  instigated  to  advance  by  the 
Bntish  Government  was  false,  that  there  was  no  proof  that  any 
advance  upon  Herat  wa^  intended,  and  as  friendly  remonstrances  had 
faded.  It  became  incumbent  upon  England  to  convince  the  Persian 
bhah  that  solemn  engagements  could  not  be  violated  with  impunity. 
A  force  from  Bombay  and  a  fleet  were  at  once  despatched  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  town  of  Bushire  captured  (December  10).    No 
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great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  success  of  British  arms,  but  it  was 
known  that  the  situation  was  unhealthy,  and  that  advance  towards  the 
interior  lay  across  formidable  mountain  ridges  and  might  be  attended 
with  serious  difficulty.    The  first  expedition  was  followed  up  by 
strong  reinforcements  under  Sir  James  Outram,  having  General 
Havelock  as  his  second  in  command.     He  could  dispose  of  about 
5000  troops.     With  these,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  ships,  he 
succeeded  in  entirely  defeating  the  forces  opposed  to  him,  and  m 
capturing  the  strongly  fortified  position  of  Mohamera,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  city  of  Ahwaz,  further  inland.     Further 
advance  became  unnecessary.    On  the  4th  of  March  1857  a  peace 
was  sicrned  in  Paris  by  which  the   Shah  engaged  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Herat,  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  that 
city,  or  to  any  part  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  abstain  from  all  interfer- 
ence with  the  independence  of  either  of  those  States.     If  differences 
arose  they  were  to  be  referred  to  the  friendly  offices  of  the  British 
Government,  and  till  those  friendly  offices  failed,  no  recourse  was  to 

be  had  to  arms.  „       ,.       .       -xu  a 

The  attack  on  Canton  was  the  outcome  of  a  dispute  with  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  Chinese  authorities  in  seizing  a  The  chUieM 
Lorcha  or  coasting  schooner  called  the  Arrow.     By  the 
existing  treaties  a  strict  system  of  extradition  was  estabUshed  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  English,  whether  residing  at  Hong  Kong  or 
in  their  ships.    The  criminals  of  either  race  were  to  be  diligently 
sought  for  and  returned  to  their  own  authorities.     Also  all  British 
trading  vessels  were  to  have  a  register  in  Chinese  and  English  under 
the  seal  of  the  chief  superintendent  of  trade.     In  1855  the  local 
government  of  Hong  Kong  had  passed  an  ordinance  authorising  the 
grant  of  such  registers  for  a  year  to  vessels  owned  by  British  subjects 
whether  they  conformed  to  the  other  requirements  of  the  English 
law  or  not.     In  the  case  of  the  Arrow,  even  this  relaxation  had 
been  relaxed  ;  the  proprietor  of  the  Arrow  was  a  Chinese  resident 
in  Hong  Kong,  but  not  a  naturalised  British  subject.     In  September 
1855  it  had  received  a  colonial  register  and  sailed  under  the  British 
flag,  but  that  register  lapsed  in  September  1856.    Here  was  therefore 
a  vessel,  Chinese  built,  Chinese  owned,  Chinese  manned,  with  the 
exception  of  the  master,  and  without  a  British  register,  but  sailing 
under  the  British  flag.    The  authorities  in  Canton  believed  that  one 
of  the  crew  was  a  pirate  ;  a  war  boat  came  off  as  she  lay  in  the  Canton 
river  and  siezed  the  whole  crew.     Mr.  Parkes,  the  British  Consul, 
demanded  that  the  crew  should  be  brought  to  the  consulate  under 
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the  extradition  treaty,  and  wrote  to  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  British 
Plenipotentiary  at  Hong  Kong,  narrating  the  circumstances.     In 
reply  Sir  J.  Bowring  acknowledged  that  the  Arrow  had  no  right 
to  hoist  the  British  flag,  but  said  that  as  the  Chinese  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  expiration  of  the  licence,  they  had  violated  the  treaty 
by  refusing  to  give  up  the  prisoners.     The  Commissioner  Yeh,  the 
governor  at   Canton,  refusing  to   make   any   reparation.  Sir  John 
Bowring  summoned  Sir  Michael  Seymour  with  the  British  fleet.     On 
the  23d  of  October  he  took  forts  on  the  river,  including  one  called 
the  Dutch  folly,  on  an  island  opposite  the  city.     Upon  this  Yeh  sur- 
rendered the  men,  but  demanded  that  two  of  them,  charged  with 
piracy,  should  be  given  back  to  the  Chinese  authorities.     But  Mr. 
Parkes  had  demanded  a  public  restitution  and  apology  ;  as  this  was 
not  sent,  he  refused  to  recognise  the  restoration  of  the  men  without 
it  as  an  act  of  reparation,  sent  them  back  to  the  Chinese,  and  raised 
a  new  demand.     By  the  treaty  of  Nankin  in  1842,  and  subsequently, 
stipulations  had  been  made  for  the  free  entrance  of  the  English  to 
Canton.     These   stipulations   had   been  evaded,  and  had  not  been 
pressed.     Sir  John   Bowring   thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for 
bringing  them  up,  and  thus  shifting  the  ground  of  the  quarrel. 
Throughout  November  attacks  upon  the  river  and  the  Chinese  vessels 
were  carried  on.      The   Bogue  forts   and   those   opposite  to  them, 
mounting  600  guns,  were  captured.     As  was  to  be  expected,  reprisals 
were   made  ;    the   Chinese   burnt  down   the  foreign  factories,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  Euro- 
pean crew  of  a  vessel  called  the  Thistle;  and  while  Seymour  was 
waiting  for  reinforcements  a  violent  proclamation  was  issued  by  Yeh 
in  which  a  price  was  off'ered  for  the  heads  of  "  the  English  and  French 
dogs  ;"  for  the  French,  too,  had  claims  which  they  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  urging.     In  the  spring  of  1 857  hostilities  were  renewed, 
and  many  junks  were  destroyed.     The  English  were  nearly  every- 
where successful  without  difficulty,  but  were  driven  back  by  the 
strong  works  raised  by  the  Chinese  in  the  Fatshan  branch  of  the  river. 
It  became  necessary  to   despatch   troops   from  England,  and  Lord 
Elgin,  a  man  of  greater  authority  than  Sir  John  Bowring,  was  sent 
out,  with  Ashburnham  to  command  the  troops.     Aflfairs  in  India 
looked  so  gloomy  that  the  expedition  was  diverted  to  Calcutta.     It 
was  not  till  October  that  Lord  Elgin  was  in  a  position  to  enter  upon 
negotiations  as  plenipotentiary. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  questionable  proceedings  as 
these  would  r>as3  without  notice  in  England.    There  was  a  strong  feel- 


ing among  the  more  advanced  Liberals  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  here 
playing  that  part  which  they  so  often  erroneously  attri-   i,ei)»t«t  on 
buted  to  him,  and  bullying  a  weak  country.   Mr.  Cobden   the^cuines. 
made  himself  the  spokesman  of  this  party,  and  moved 
a  resolution  in  the  House  to  the  effect  that  the  papers  laid  on  the 
table  failed  to  establish  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  violent  measures 
resorted  to.     A  long  and  able  discussion  followed,  and  besides  many 
of  the  Liberals,  with  Lord  John  Kussell  at  their  head,  Gladstone  and 
the  Peelites,  Disraeli  and  the  Conservatives,  combined  in  supporting 
the  resolution.     It  became  evident  that  if  it  was  carried  it  would  be 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.     As  such  Lord  Palmer- 
ston regarded  it.     But  he  did  not  believe  that  the  verdict  of  the 
House,  construed  in  this  broad  manner,  was  the  verdict  of  the  people  ; 
and  when  upon  a  division  the  Government  appeared  in   p»in»erftoii        / 
a  minority  of  16  (March  3),  instead  of  resigning  he  dis-   JJJJf^^^f  * 
solved  Parliament  and  appealed  to  the  Constituencies,    cewfouy. 

,  11  1     March  1SB7. 

The  question  placed  before  them  was  really  a  personal 
one  ;— had  they,  or  had  they  not,  confidence  in  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  answer  was  for  the  time  conclusive.  The  Crimean  war  had 
roused  the  aggressive  feelings  of  the  nation.  The  man  who,  in  the 
midst  of  its  disasters,  had  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of  carrying  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  whose  firmness  had  secured  a  peace  at  that 
time  considered  honourable,  and  whose  administration  had  since  been 
crowned  with  success  in  Persia,  was  a  general  favourite.  In  all 
directions  his  party  was  successful.  Several  of  the  leading  Peelites 
lost  their  seats.  Bright,  Milner  Gibson,  and  Cobden,  were  all  defeated. 
It  was  with  a  triumphant  majority  that  Lord  Palmerston  met  the 
new  Parliament  on  the  30th  of  April. 

Meanwhile  the  war  in  China  went  on.     The  first  eff'ort  at  nego- 
tiation failed.      Yeh's  answers  were  all  of  an   evasive   p,^„^ui 
character.     Late  in  December  Canton  was  bombarded   cwn*. 
and  the  walls  occupied.     At  the  beginning  of  January     "^^ 
1858  the  town  itself  was  entered,  and  Yeh  captured  and  sent  off  to 
Calcutta.     The  demands  of  the  English  and  French  Commissioners 
were  forwarded  to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and  when  no  answer  was 
received,  the  Commissioners  went  with  the  fleets  to  the  Piho  river  to 
insist  upon  a  reply.     The  forts  which  covered  the  river  were  taken 
or  destroyed,  and  the  fleets  pushed  up  as  far  as  Tientsin.     Then  in 
June,  after  some  delay,  negotiations  were  resumed,  and  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  by  a  treaty  securing  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  a  British  Minister  at  Pekin,  the  opening  of  more  ports,  the 
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establishment  of  Consuls,  and  the  clear  definition  of  the  rights,  in 
judicial  matters,  to  be  exercised  by  the  respective  countries  over  their 
subjects. 

While  the  tidings  from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  East  continued  to  be 
Th«indi»a  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  they  began  to  be 
Mutiny.  mingled  with  rumours  of   disaffection  in  the   Indian 

army  ;  and  the  triumphs  of  the  British  troops  in  Persia,  and  the  less 
glorious  successes  in  China,  passed  out  of  public  sight,  hidden  by  the 
terrible  scenes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

The  English  Empire  in  India  is  practically  a  military  occupation. 
The  resources  of  England  alone  in  men  and  money  have 
by  muitary        ncvcr  provcd  sufficient  to  carry  it  out ;  from  the  time 
occupation.        ^£  Clive,  wheu  the  English  trading  company  began  to 
acquire  dominions  in  India,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  native  assistance  to  supply  troops.     Every  addition  to  the 
constantly  growing  territory  in  English  possession,  or  under  English 
influence,  necessitated  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  native  army, 
till  in  1857  the  extraordinary  spectacle  was  presented  of  a  vast  alien 
country  kept  in  subjection  by  a  mercenary  army  of  nearly  300,000 
of  its  own  inhabitants.     The  principles  of  cohesion  which  held  this 
mass  together,  and  kept  it  under  discipline,  could  have  been  no  other 
than  the  advantage  of  their  pay,  the  tsyrit  de  corps  engendered  by 
successes  in  the  field,  the  personal  influence  of  the  European  officers 
who  organised  and  commanded  them,  and  a  fidelity  of  very  great  but 
unknown  strength  to  their  salt,  as  it  was  called— that  is,  to  those  whose 
bread  they  had   eaten.      When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Sepoy 
brought  with  him  to  the  camp  his  civil  life,  his  family,  his  religious 
rites,  and  his  caste,  and  that  he  was  thus  alive  to  every  movement, 
social  or  religious,  which  was  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  population  of 
India,  it  is  plain  that  an  army  thus  constituted  must  have  been  an 
instrument  requiring  most  judicious  handling.     Since  the  time  when 
it  was   first   constituted,  the   Indian   army  had   been   considerably 
changed,  and  in  some  respects  for  the  worse.     It  had  become  more 
Europeanised.     The  possibility  of  rising  to  high  military  rank  had 
been  taken  from  the  natives.     No  coloured  man  was  allowed  under 
any  circumstances  to  command  Europeans.     The  most  ignorant  lad 
Changes  In  the    who  joined  the  regiment  was  at  once  superior  to  every 
native  army.      native  officcr,  howevcr  great  his  worth  and  experience. 
The  large  number  of  European  ofl&cers  in  each  regiment,  which  had 
been  increjised  in  accordance  with  the   custom  obtaining  in  the 
army  at  home,  tended,  by  supplying  the  Europeans  with  a  society 
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of  their  own,  to  separate  them  from  that  close  intercourse   with 
their  men  which  had  at  first  been  one  great  source  of  their  strength. 
Improved  means  of  communication  with  England,  and   the  large 
introduction  of  English   society,  had  acted  still  more  in  the  same 
direction.     The  same  cause  had  taught  the  English  officer  but  too 
frequently  to  regard  his  Indian  service  as  temporary,  and  to  look 
forward  to  closing  his  life  upon  his  pension  in  England.     It  had 
thus  happened  that  even  the  free  use  of  the  native  languages  had 
become  a  somewhat  rare  accomplishment.     At  the  same  time  the 
large  increase  of  the  English  dominions,  and  the  consequent  demand 
for^cfficient  agents,  had  introduced  the  custom  of  employing  as  civil 
or  political  officers  military  men.     It  was  naturally  to  the  abler  among 
them  that  these  appointments  fell,  and  thus  the  standard  of  those 
who  remained  with  their  regiments  tended  to  be  lowered.     It  appears 
certain  that,  although  the  officers  had  an  almost  blind  love  for  the 
regiments  to  which  they  belonged,  and  implicit  confidence  in  their 
men,  the  close  tie  between  European  and  native  in  the  army  had 
been  much  loosened,  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  officers  with 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  their  men  had  in  a  large  degree  disappeared, 
and  room  had  thus  been  afforded  for  the  growth  of  deep-seated  dis- 
content wholly  unknown  to  the  officers. 

The  process  of  change  had  not  gone  on  without  repeated  indications 
of  the  danger  it  was  causing.     Mutiny  after  mutiny,  though  partial 
and  speedily  suppressed,  had  broken  out  in   different   wamingi  given 
parts  of  India.     Of  these  the  apparent  causes  had  been   ^^  {^^;; 
various,  but  always  illustrated  the  strange  credulity  of 
the  Sepoy,  and  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  his  feelings  when  either 
his  religious  prejudices  or  the  advantages  derived  from  his  service 
were  assaulted.     Thus  in  the  case  of  the  two  most  dangerous  demon- 
strations of  disaffection,  the  Velore  mutiny  in  1806,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Sepoy  troops  to  serve  in  Sindh  in   1843,  the  first  was  caused 
largely  by  religious  panic.     The  defiling  leather  stock,  the  round  hat, 
and  the  belt  which  formed  a  cross  upon  the  Sepoy's  breast,  were 
regarded  as  so  many  insidious  attempts  to  break  down  the  caste  and 
religion  of  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan.     It  was  even  believed  that  for 
the  same  purpose  the  blood  of  hogs  and  kine  had  been  mingled  with 
the  salt  they  were  called  upon  to  use.     On  the  second  occasion  it  was 
the  demand  made  upon  the  native  regiments  to  occupy  the  newly 
annexed  country,  without  the  additional  payment  which  had  hitherto 
attended  service  beyond  the  Indus,   which  aroused   the   spirit  of 
rebellion.    While  on  a  third  occasion,  at  Barrackpore,  in  1824,  it  was 
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the  dread  of  being  required  to  serve  in  Burmah,  which  the  Bengal 
Sepoy  regarded  as  beyond  the  service  for  which  he  had  contracted, 
and  which  implied  either  much  privation  on  the  voyage  or  loss  of 
caste,  which  drove  the  47th  to  an  outbreak,  suppressed  only  by 
the  fire  of  European  artillery  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  regiment. 
Again,  the  Sepoy  was  not  only  a  soldier  but  a  member  of  a  nation, 
and  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  social  and  political  feelings  of  those 
around  him.  And  the  native  army  being  recognised  as  the  instrument 
by  which  English  supremacy  was  upheld,  it  was  the  natural  desire  of 
all  those  who  for  any  cause  wished  ill  to  that  empire  to  undermine 
the  fidelity  of  the  army,  to  turn  if  possible  against  them  the  instru- 
ment the  English  had  themselves  created.  Astute  men  were  always 
ready,  therefore,  to  play  upon  the  credulous  and  sensitive  character  of 
the  native  soldier,  and  disaffection  in  the  army  rose  or  fell  according 
as  the  sway  of  political  events  roused  the  enemies  of  England  to 
hopeful  activity,  or  condemned  them  for  the  time  to  passive  sub- 
mission. Thus  the  intrigues  of  the  sons  of  Tippoo  may  be  regarded 
as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  mutiny  of  1806  ;  the  disasters  in  Cabul 
encouraged  the  mutineers  of  1843  ;  the  final  destruction  of  the  Sikh 
power  at  the  battle  of  Goojerat  for  a  time  set  discontent  at  rest. 

But  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Government  of  late  years  had  tended 
to  increase  largely  those  classes  who  disliked  the  English  rule.  The 
administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie  from  1848  to  1856  was  one  of 
TheMahrattai  unusual  brilliancy.  The  second  Sikh  war  had  been 
Diihoude'**^  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion ;  at  the  other  side 
policy.  of  India  Pegu  had  been  conquered  ;  and  the  territory 

under  the  direct  rule  of  the  English  Government  had  been  largely 
increased.  But  these  apparently  brilliant  results  had  been  purchased 
by  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  which  was  not  adapted  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  the  natives.  Keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  direct 
English  rule,  as  contrasted  with  the  administration  of  native  princes, 
Lord  Dalhousie  lost  no  opportunity  of  asserting  to  its  full  the  para- 
mount power  which  the  English  claimed.  Whenever  a  princely 
family  became  extinct  he  regarded  its  dominions  as  having  lapsed, 
and  took  possession  of  them  ;  and  in  defiance  of  Indian  custom  dis- 
regarded the  process  of  adoption  by  which  those  families  had  been 
perpetuated.  As  it  happened  it  was  the  Mahrattas,  the  last  of  the 
great  conquering  Hindoo  people,  who  suffered  chiefly  by  this  policy. 
No  less  than  four  great  divisions  of  their  empire  underwent  the 
process  of  annexation.  In  1849  the  possessions  of  the  Rajah  of 
Sattarah,  the  nominal  head  of  the  whole  confederation,  were  appro- 
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priated  upon  the  death  of  the  chief.     Under  similar  circumstances  m 
1853  Nagpore,  the  dominion  of  the  Bonslar,  passed  under  English 
rule  •  and  the  same  fate  befell  the  smaller  State  of  Jhansee,  in  spite 
of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Rajah,  and  her 
assertion,  which  was  true,  of  the  unbroken  fidelity  of  her  house.     The 
case  of  the  Peishwa  was  a  little  different,  for  the  last  holder  of  that 
title  had  already  withdrawn   from  his  dominions  and  lived  as  an 
English  pensioner  at  Bithoor.     But  on  his  death   Lord  Dalhousie 
refused  to  recognise  Nana  Sahib,  his  adopted  son,  as  his  political  heir, 
and  thus  deprived  him  of  his  title,  and  the  advantages  which  accrued 
to  him  from  it.     The  history  of  the  mutiny  tells  only  too  plainly,  lu 
the  massacres  of  Cawnpore  and  Jhansee,  the  hostUity  thus  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  Mahrattas.  . 

There  were  two  other  annexations  which,  in  different  ways,  exercised 
an  even  more  important  influence  upon  the  coming  struggle.     These 
were  the  annexation  of  Oude  and  of  the  Punjab.     If  the  appropriation 
of  the  Mahratta  principalities  touched  the  feelings  of  the  Hindoos  it 
was  the  Mohamedans  who  were  irritated  by  the  annexation  of  Oude. 
The  wretched  government  and  profligate  extravagance  of  the  Oude 
Court  had  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Calcutta  ; 
and  Lord  Wellesley  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  not  The^Ajxieiatioii 
only  in  the  interests  of  good  government,  but  also  with  a  ^otleii 
view  to  utilise  Oude  as  a  bulwark  to  the  English  power,   carried  out. 
had  oblifred  the  Nabob  to  disband  his  disorderly  native  troops,  and  to 
take  into  his  pay  a  certain  amount  of  British  soldiers,  surrendering 
districts  yielding  a  large  revenue  in  order  to  secure  punctual  payment 
of  the  subsidy.    At  the  same  time  Lord  Wellesley  did  not  apparently 
believe  in  the  lengthened  duration  of  this  sort  of  double  government. 
He  thouf^ht  that  no  effective  security  could  be  provided  until  both  the 
civil  and'railitary  management  of  the  Government  was  transferred  to 
the  Company.     But  Lord  Wellesley's  successors  had  held  their  hand. 
The  sovereign  of  Oude,  whatever  the  faults  of  his  administration,  had 
proved  faithful,  and  had  even  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  king. 
Meanwhile  the  civil  government  had    become    simply  monstrous. 
Attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  king  to  reason ;  they  all  proved 
vain,   and   in   the   opinion   not  only  of  such   Governor-Generals  as 
Bentinck  and  Lord  Hardinge,  but  of  men  so  averse  to  any  general 
system  of  annexation  as  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Low,  Outram,  and 
Sleeman,  it  appeared  an  absolute  duty  laid  upon  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  put  an  end  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
country.     It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these  officers  all  recom- 
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mended  that  the  revenue  should  be  applied  wholly  to  the  uses  of  the 
country.  Postponed  for  a  while  by  the  difficulties  in  the  Punjab,  the 
question  of  annexation  came  up  again  in  1855,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Directors  at  home,  Lord  Dalhousie  determined  to  incorporate 
the  country  with  the  English  dominions,  and  to  draw  from  it  revenue 
as  from  any  other  part  of  India.  Outram  was  intrusted  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  sentence.  The  transfer  of  power  was  completed 
without  difficulty  and  without  objection  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
and  Lord  Dalhousie  left  India  in  the  belief  that  he  had  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  his  last  and  greatest  measure.  It  is  possible  that 
had  this  great  revolution  been  steadily  carried  out  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  this  hopeful  state  of  things  might  have  continued.  But  unfor- 
tunately Outram  was  disabled  by  his  health  from  completing  the  work. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  inferior  men,  who,  full  of  the  advantages  of 
the  English  system,  imposed  it  recklessly  upon  the  people.  By  the 
action  of  the  settlement  officers  the  wealthy  Talukdars  found  them- 
selves stripped  of  half  their  property.  The  class  who  had  depended 
upon  the  Court  were  naturally  ruined.  The  military  class  no  longer 
found  scope  for  their  energy.  And  even  the  peasants  were  distressed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  revenue  system,  better  it  might  be,  but  dif- 
ferent to  that  which  they  knew  and  understood.  Thus,  while  the 
mere  act  of  annexation  appeared  to  be  a  blow  at  the  rights  of  all 
the  princely  families  of  India,  all  classes  of  the  people  became  bitterly 
alienated  from  the  new  rule,  and  it  was  from  Oude  that  a  number 
(estimated  at  three-fifths)  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys  were  drawn. 

It  was  not  only  in  its  larger  political  action  that  the  English 
Government  had  been  exciting  discontent.  The  action  which  had  so 
tended  to  alienate  the  people  of  Oude  was  only  an  instance  of  the 
approved  and  accepted  policy  of  many  of  our  best  statesmen  in  India. 
In  fact  something  resembling  it  had  been  the  inevitable  attendant 
upon  every  fresh  increase  of  our  empire.  The  destruction  of  the 
Diicontent  apparatus  of  native  royalty  had  cut  loose  and  thrown 
excited  by  the     {xovn  their  rank  and  employment  those  who  had  depended 

reurangement  mi  <•     i 

of  the  revenue,  upon  the  Oourt.  The  rearrangement  of  the  revenue  upon 
the  principles  then  accepted  had  as  inevitably  destroyed  what  may  be 
spoken  of  as  the  native  aristocracy.  Starting  with  the  idea  that  the 
native  gentry  were  of  necessity  oppressors,  the  object  of  our  statesmen 
was  to  protect  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  means  by  which  they 
sought  to  do  this  was  to  allow  as  little  as  possible  to  intervene  between 
the  Government  and  the  people.  But  the  Governments  to  which  we 
succeeded  had  granted  the  collection  of  revenue  to  a  class  of  men 
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cUed  Talukdars.    To  them  had  been  given  districts  or  estates,  not  as 
pLrty,  but  saddled  with  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  due  to  the 
Government,  and  with  the  right  of  keeping  for  themselves  the  rent  of 
fhe  es"Te  af  er  the  Government  claims  had  been  paid.    The  property 
ofth   ltd  lay  with  the  Zemindars  or  with  the  village  commumties. 
The  English  system  consisted  in  recognising  only  this  propriet<,ry 
rig  t,  and  in  dealing  directly  with  the  ZenUndars  w.thout  the  mter- 
vention  of  the  Talukdars  or  collectors.    But  in  fact  it  was  these 
Ta  uldars  who,  exercising  a  sort  of  manorial  right  over  the  land,  we^ 
th    landed  gentry  of  the  country.    The  English  revenue  system,  a^ 
etilified  i'n  th/great  settlement  of  the  North-Western  Province, 
which  began  in  1833,  almost  entirely  swept  away  this  class.    To  many 
of  the  wisest  and  most  observant  men  in  Ind.a  it  was  eviden  that  this 
system  turned  against  us  a  great  and  influential  body,  without  secunng 
U5  the  support  of  the  peasant  whom  we  wished  to  protect,  but  from 
whose  mind  the  memo^  of  old  connections  could  not  be  oblitera  ed. 
Still  further  in  the  same  direction  went  the  pnnciple  of  resummg  rent- 
free  properties  unless  a  title  to  them  could  be  exhibited.     As  many  o 
these  properties  had  been  acquired  many  years  before  by  grants  either 
of  our  predecessors  or  of  ourselves  in  the  eariy  times  of  our  occupation 
and  as  the  preservation  of  documents  in  the  climate  of  India  is  no 
easy  thing,  the  resumption  was  little  else  than  a  revolution  m  the 

tenure  of  land.  ,,      ^  „i:„„ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  feelmg 
of  discontent,  widely  diffused  among  many  classes  of  the  country, 
might  find  an  exponent  in  the  native  army,  or  how  a   Efl-tonth. 
mutiny  in  this  army  might  speedily  grow  into  a  great   ^^1.  general 
national  rebellion,  and  even  a  struggle  between  the  black   di-ontent. 
and  white  races.     And  this  is  in  fact  what  took  place  m  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1857.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  the  finger  upon  the 
oricrinal  cause  of  the  mutiny,  to  settle  whether  it  was  Mahomedan  or 
Hindoo  in  its  first  shape,  or  whether  it  was  a  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  Sepoys,  or  a  part  of  the  general  movement  of  the  disconten  ed 
classes,  the  offspring  of  intrigues  carried  on  by  astute  men  using  the 
chUdish  character  of  the  Sepoy  as  their  instrument     The  elements  of 
danger  were  at  all  events  present  in  profusion.     An  exiled  and  dis- 
contented ^ing  of  Oude  kept  his  Court  in  Calcutta.     The  claimant  to 
the  rank  of  Peishwa  was  nursing  his  wrongs  at  Bithoor.     Even  the 
effete  representative  of  the  old  Mogul  line  had  been  lookmg  with 
hope  to  the  movements  of  the  Persian  Shah,  and  was  dreaming  of  a 
new  Mohamedan  invasion.     And  Oude  at  all  events  was  full  of  a 
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ruined  class  of  landed  magnates  and  of  a  disbanded  soldieiy,  pining 
for  the  disorderly  rule  so  summarily  swept  away.  The  point  througli 
which  the  Sepoy  was  to  be  reached  was  in  this  case  his  religion.  The 
all-devouring  character  of  the  English  Government,  which  spared 
neither  prince  nor  gentleman  nor  custom  nor  prejudice,  seemed  to 
warrant  the  idea  that  caste  and  religion  would  be  equally  disregarded. 
It  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  a  thorough  recasting  of  all 
conditions  of  life,  political  or  social,  upon  a  model  in  some  sort  at  all 
events  English,  was  the  ultimate  object  aimed  at  by  the  dominant 
nation.  Full  of  suspicion,  the  Sepoy  misconstrued  everything  under 
Pmiicof  this  false  light.     Troops  were    required    to    serve    in 

■Mpicion  Burmah,  but  the  Brahmin  might  not  cook  upon  "  the 

among  '  °  ,  . 

the  Bepoyi.  black  Water  ;  "  to  cross  the  sea  condemned  him  to  live 
during  the  voyage  upon  the  parched  grain  he  brought  with  him. 
Most  of  the  regiments  in  the  Bengal  army  were  recruited  only  for 
service  to  which  they  could  march,  only  a  few  for  general  purposes. 
It  seemed  so  absurd  a  thing  that  a  Government  should  not  be  able 
to  command  the  services  of  its  own  army  that  Lord  Canning,  the 
Governor-General,  himself  introduced  and  carried  in  the  Legislative 
Council  a  law  prescribing  for  the  future  general  enlistment.  Here  at 
once  the  high-caste  Sepoy  saw  an  attempt  to  place  him  on  the  same 
footing  as  everybody  else,  and  to  ruin  his  religious  peculiarities.  All 
sorts  of  foolish  rumours  of  the  same  description  were  rife.  But  at 
length  it  seemed  to  the  prejudiced  and  ignorant  minds  of  the  soldiers 
that  the  attempt  was  being  made  in  good  earnest.  It  had  been 
decided  to  introduce  into  the  Indian  Army  the  Enfield  Rifle  in  the 
place  of  the  old  Brown  Bess.  The  ammunition  for  the  new  arm  con- 
sisted of  a  cartridge  containing  both  powder  and  ball,  and  greased 
that  it  might  pass  easily  down  the  fluted  barrel.  The  terrible  idea 
was  whispered,  and  once  whispered  flew  abroad  and  fixed  itself 
indelibly  in  the  minds  of  the  Sepoys,  that  the  grease  employed  con- 
tained the  fat  of  hogs  and  of  cattle.  The  mere  handling  of  such 
abominations  was  bad  enough,  but  as  the  cartridge  had  to  be  torn 
open  by  the  teeth,  the  subtle  defilement  seemed  to  pass  into  their 
very  mouths.  Here  was  an  evident  plan  for  at  once  wiping  out  the 
distinctions  of  religion,  and  fitting  all,  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  alike, 
to  become  Christians.  A  complete  panic  seems  to  have  seized  the 
army.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  regiments  were  assured  that,  except  in 
the  factories,  none  of  the  new  greased  cartridges  had  passed  into 
native  hands,  in  vain  that  they  were  assured  that  the  composition 
used  was  wholly  free  from  the  obnoxious  substances,  in  vain  that  they 
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were  allowed  to  grease  their  own  ammunition     Half  ^^ti^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Tc^ard  to  the  grease  itself,  their  anxiety  turried  upon  the  paper  m 
which  the  cartridges  were  wrapped,  and  which  happened  to  be  of  a 
Ilosy  surface.     Nor  could  the  chemical  analysis  which  proved    ts 
f  eedom  f  om  grease  remove  the  deep-rooted  belief  from  their  mmds^ 
Th^^^^^^^^^  signs  of  the  deep  impression  which  th^  panic  fear 

7X:lL.  upo^  the  Sepoy's  mind  were  f  -  ^^f^^^^^^^ 
the  larae  cantonment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CalcutU.     Brigadier 
H  a   ey  explained  at  length  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  ammunition 
fnd  the  ab-dity  of  the^dread  of  violent  conversion  and  succeeded 
for  a  whUe  in  calming  the  nascent  disorder.     But  belore   „„„„  „ 
ly  weeks  were  over,  at  the  st^vtion  of  Berampore  near   b„^p.- , 
Moorshedabad,  on  February  25th,  the  '»^°  "f  *')^J^.'^„_  ,„„ti„y. 
reoiment  refused  to  accept  their  cartridges,  and  broke  ">'»  »P^°  """''"^ 
The  extent  and  completeness  of  the  organisation  of  which  t^us  w^ 

but  a  token,  was  certainly  not  yet  fully  ''PP^f  f  ^J-^  1    "I  inv 
ment  or  by  Lord  Canning.    But  the  general  fact  that  the  mutmy 
h"  tened'extreme  danger  could  not  but  be  present .«  ""^iTtl^L 
amona  other  effects  following  upon  the  wide  extension  of  "'« /'"S"^^ 
In  nion  came  the  necessity  of  trusting  the  more  settled  p.rt.  o^  the 
Franire  to  native  troops,  while  the  somewhat  scanty  supply  of  Euro 
p  "n  wL  drawn  towards  the  frontier.   At  this  time,  between  Calcutta 
!nd  lulbad,  a  disUnce  of  about  600  miles,  there  were  no  Engl  sh 
egintn  s tee'pt  one  at  Dinapore.    The  summary  P^-t-nt  "f^ 
disiffecttd  regiment  by  disarmament  or  disbandment  could  only  be 
t:"  in'  the  presLe  of  a  cons«lerable  Eur^P-n  ^-^  ^j"^^ 
Canning  therefore  at  once  despatched  a  message  to  call  bact  one  01 
Si*,  regiments  from  Burmah.     Pending  its  -ival,  some  week 
of  the  gravest  anxiety  elapsed.     There  wa.   every   ^'gn  that  the 
disaffectL  of  the  19th  regiment,  now  being  slowly  marched  back 
towards  Calcutta,  was  shared  by  many  of  the  troops  in  the  large 

cantonment  of  Barrackpore,  about  16  °"'- /"."  \t  Zva  of  the 
alarm  in  Calcutta  was  great,  nor  was  it  aUayed  till  the  armal  of  the 
regiment  from  Burmah.  Then  at  once  measures  *"«  'f  f "  " 
aiSing  the  19th.  But  before  this  punishment  could  be  .nfl  ted,  a 
single  fanatical  Sepoy  of  the  name  of  Mogul  Pandi,  of  -«*«  .;^__ 
the  34th  regiment,  had  broken  out  at  Barrackpore,  and  jtE^^kpor.. 
in  the  presence  of  his  regiment,  and  of  a  native  <f  "^"^  ^^ 

who  sto«l  by  without  interfering,  had  a.^ulted  and  murdered  W 
tenant  Baugh.  The  execution  of  Mogul  Pandi,  and  after  some  deky 
of  the  native  officer,  was  carried  out,  and  inquiries  tended  to  show 
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that  it  would  soon  be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  34th 
regiment. 

Meanwhile  events  in  other  parts  of  India  assumed  a  very  threat- 
ening  character,  and  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  disaffection  began 
to  become  evident.     At  Umballah  complaints  of  the  cartridges  were 
rife,  and  night  after  night  mysterious  fires  in  the  native  lines  or 
among  the  Government  offices  showed  the  excitement  of  the  soldiery. 
At  Lucknow  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  attempting  with  his  usual 
ability  to  undo  the  hasty  work  of  his  predecessors,  found  himself 
compelled  to  disband  one  of  the  native  regiments.     Nana  Sahib,  from 
Cawnpore,  began  to  show  unwonted  energy  of  intrigue,  and  at  Meerut, 
on  the  24th  of  April,  85  troopers  of  the  3d  cavalry,  a  matter  of 
importance  because  they  were  chiefly  Mahomedans,  refused  to  accept 
the  ammunition  offered  them,  although  it  was  of  the  old  pattern. 
Though  there  was  thus  every  ground  for  apprehension,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  34th  was  carried  out  with  success,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  May  the  regiment  was  disbanded.     In  less  than  a  week  any  notion 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  tided  over  was  blown  to  the  winds,  and 
the  mutiny  had  burst  out  in  its  full  horror.     On  the  9th  of  May  the 
85  troopers  of  the  3d  cavalry  were  stripped  of  their  uniforms,  and 
Mutiny  at         taken  to  the  jail  there  to  work  out  their  sentence  of  ten 
Meerut.  years'  hard  labour.      In  the  presence  of  the  English 

troops  their  comrades  allowed  the  sentence  to  be  carried 
out  without  resistance.  But  on  the  following  day,  as  the  Sunday 
evening  closed,  and  as  the  English  population  were  on  the  way  to 
church,  the  native  troops  broke  into  rebellion.  European  and  native 
troops  occupied  separate  lines  in  the  cantonment,  those  of  the  Sepoys 
being  nearest  the  town.  The  insurgents  called  to  their  assistance  all 
the  city  rabble,  the  jail  was  broken  open,  the  native  lines  burnt,  the 
bungalows  of  the  English  officers  within  the  lines  pillaged,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  murdered.  General 
Hewitt,  who  was  in  command,  brought  his  European  troops,  after  some 
delay,  to  suppress  the  revolt,  but  the  native  regiments  had  already 
departed,  organised  and  with  arms  in  their  hands.  No  pursuit  was 
made,  and  the  city  mob  was  allowed  to  revel  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion throughout  the  night.  The  mutineers  marched  direct  to  Delhi, 
a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  The  native  troops  there  fraternised 
with  the  new  arrivals  ;  some  of  the  English  officers  were  put  to  death, 
others  retreated  to  the  great  magazine,  and  finding  it  no  longer 
tenable  blew  it  up,  while  such  q&  remained  alive  took  refuge  in  flight 
The  old  King  of  Delhi  was  drawn  from  his  seclusion.     His  restoration 


to  the  throne  was  deckred,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  army  had  become 

'  wSLIn  lndia,a  very  small  number  of  a  dominant  race  hold  in 
subiection  a  vast  territory  peopled  by  millions  of  men,   oen.«j 
a  general  uprising  of  the  conquered  populations  encount-   Jj.;Hpt^= 
Pred  bv  little  groups  of  officials  in  scattered  stations 
nrid  w  dely  over  the  whole  country,  involves  a  series  of  separate 
Clr  and  Lnges  the  history  of  the  movement  into  an  accoun 
f  tre  personal  doings,  the  bravery,  the  fertility  of  -ource,  -d    he 
sufferings  of  individual  men.     The  history  of  the  mutiny  has  been 
Zl  defcribed  by  its  chief  historian  as  "a  ^-^\«^;;/;^^^^^^^^ 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year  1857,  in  scores  of  ^^^lated  «Utions  our 
fellow-countrymen  were  living  through  the  same  experiences     Weeks 
f  uneLy  suspicion,  rendered  terrible  by  nightly  conflagrations ;  an 
"s'ent  dread  suddenly  realised  at  -"-unexpected  moni^^^^^^^^ 

shouts  and  firing  from  the  native  lines  ;  ^^^  ^-^X^hlf  so  fS 
towards  the  mutineers  to  be  shot  down  by  the  men    ^J^^^  «^^^^^^^ 
trusted  •  the  onward  rush  of  soldier  and  city  rabble  upon  the  jail 
hetlt;  o    burning  bungalows  ;  the  flight  of  the  Sepoy  regiments  ^ 
Sh  hip  wa.  at  hand  ;  if  not,  the  ,^u-f^-XtZTsome 
chiklren  anywhere  from  immediate  death  ;  or  ^^e  gaUant^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
few  men  of  indomitable  courage,  determmed  in  their  l™/™; 
Lt  to  die  fighting  ;-such  were  the  universal  -f  ?  ^^"j,^;^^; 
mutiny     Sometimes  it  was  quelled  by  the  grape-sho   of  tl^^  Euro 
rrtLps,  sometimes  checked  by  the  marvellous  f  l-^ry  ^f  a  f  w 
Tave  men,'sometimes  sweeping  to  death  and  ^es— ^^^^^^ 
women,  and  children,  of  European  race.     In  the  mids  «/  -^^^^^^^^ 
it  was  natural  to  look  upon  every  ^f^^'f^'^'^^'l'^''^^^ 
enemy.     Yet  many  a  lady  owed  the  safety  ^^  ^ei^e^^^nd  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  the  fidelity  of  her  native  servants ;   not  a  few  fugitives  were 
10  ine  naeiiijf  ui  iar.rlnwnprs  •   no  inconsiderable 

sheltered  in  villages   or  by  native  landowners  ,  "«  ^ 
number  even  of  the  native  troops  themselves  proved  faithful  m  spite 
of  the  enormous  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them 

Apart  from  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  which,  inasmuch  as  the 
regiments  were  composed  of  men  of  all  races  and  widely   oeo^i^-^ 
distributed,  was  very  general,  the   movement  of  revo  t   ,^^. 
occupied  chiefly  the  centre  of  India.     At  one  end  of  the  <^ 
; Tvalley  of'the  Ganges  the  Punjab  w..s  kept  from  -ng  by  the 
Sill  and  vigour  of  its  administrators,  and  at  the  otber  end  W 
itself,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  was  but  little  ^^f  ^bed^   B^twe^^^^ 
those  districts,  ascending  the  river,  lie  Behar,  with  its  chief  city  of 
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Patna,  Oude,  newly  annexed,  with  Lucknow  for  its  capital,  aid  the 
North- West  Provinces,  including  Rohilcund,  and  extending  from  the 
Himalaya  across  the  river  to  below  Jhansee.  They  contained  the 
great  Hindoo  city  of  Benares,  the  important  fort  of  Allahabad,  Cawn- 
pore,  the  administrative  capital  Agra,  and  the  old  imperial  city  Delhi 
There  had  also  been  placed  under  the  same  jurisdiction  territories 
reaching  southward  into  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  to  the  limits  of 
the  Mahratta  State  of  Nagpore.  The  most  important  station  in 
these  territories  was  Saugor.  South  of  the  great  body  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  but  somewhat  wrapped  round  by  the  Saugor  terri- 
tory, lay  what  was  known  as  Central  India,  the  dominions  of  the 
protected  Mahratta  potentates  Sindia  and  Holkar,  with  several  other 
smaller  states,  of  which  Bopal  was  the  most  important.  Sindia's 
capital  was  Gwalior,  Holkar's  was  Indore.  South  of  Delhi  lay 
Rajputana,  occupied  by  a  considerable  number  of  self-governing 
Hindoo  Princes,  under  the  suzerainty  of  England.  In  all  these 
countries  the  shock  of  the  rebellion  was  felt  more  or  less  severely. 
But  its  chief  centres  lay  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oude. 
The  importance  of  the  movement  in  Behar  lay  in  the  interruption 
which,  if  successful,  it  would  have  caused  to  the  line  of  communication 
between  Calcutta  and  the  rebellious  centres ;  while,  in  like  manner, 
any  disturbance  in  Central  India  threatened  the  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Bombay,  and  should  the  disaflfection  have  spread  wider, 
opened  a  road  for  it  into  the  Mahratta  country,  including  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  the 
one  the  place  of  assemblage  for  many  mutinous  regiments,  and  the 
home  of  the  revived  Mogul  Empire,  the  other  the  capital  of  a  newly 
annexed  and  thoroughly  disaffected  district,  rendered  them  at  first 
the  most  important  points  of  interest.  The  central  position  of  the 
revolted  Provinces  so  completely  separated  these  cities,  that  the  events 
with  which  they  were  connected  fall  into  distinct  groups ;  and  the 
troops  employed  against  them  formed  separate  armies  working  from 
opposite  ends  of  the  Empire.  But  although  public  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  the  condition  of  Central  India 
and  Gwalior  was  scarcely  less  critical.  The  restoration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  English  supremacy  in  those  districts  depended  neces- 
sarily upon  the  assistance  which  could  be  afforded  by  the  Southern 
Presidencies.  But  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  had  its  own  diffi- 
culties. Largely  composed  of  Mahratta  States,  and  with  an  army 
recruited,  like  that  of  Bengal,  chiefly  from  Oude,  it  was  open  to  the 
same  influences  as  the  more  northern  Presidency.     Fortunately  the 
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energy  and  tact  of  Lord  Elphinstone  triumphed  over  his  difficulties, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  undertake,  aa  wUl  be  seen,  the  reconquest  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  The  Presidency  of  Madras  was  itself  nearly  free 
from  the  infection  of  the  mutiny.  Lord  Harris,  the  Governor,  was 
able,  therefore,  to  use  the  troops  at  his  disposal  with  marked  effect  in 
succouring  the  Europeans  in  Bengal 

The  outbreak  at  Meerut  proved  to  oe  a  spark  which  exploded  the 
smouldering  mass  of  disaffection,  and  it  blazed  out  at   oeneraiout- 
once  in  all  directions.     Before  a  month  was  over,  in  no   ^^^^'^'^ 
less  than  forty  stations  the  troops  had  mutinied  with 
varying  success.     Such  of  them  as  got  away  unchecked  from  their 
cantonments  gathered  either  at  Lucknow  or  at  Delhi,  or  when  their 
work  of  slaughter  had  not  been  complete,  they  cooped  up  the  few 
Europeans  at  the  station  in  some  entrenchment  or  fortress  in  which 
they  had  taken  refuge.     Thus  at  Agra,  at  Allahabad,  and  at  Cawn- 
pore,  as  well  as  in  Lucknow,  little  garrisons  of  English  were  desper- 
ately holding  their  own.     The  line  of  communication  along  the  great 
trunk  road  *was  entirely  severed,  and  nothing  but  the  determined 
loyalty  of  Sindia  prevented  his  well-organised  contingent  at  Gwalior 
from  pouring  down  into  the    Ganges  valley,  and  completing  the 
destruction  of  the  English.     Rudely  awakened  to  the  terrible  extent 
of  the  danger,  the  Government  in  Calcutta,  which  had  at  first  perhaps 
thought  somewhat  too  lightly  of  what  had  occurred,  exhibited  the 
greatest  energy.     It  fortunately  happened  that  the  English  expedition 
to  Persia  had  proved  a  success,  and  that  the  troops  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  Gulf  were  already  returning  ;  eager  despatches  were 
sent  to  bring  them  quickly  to  Calcutta.     Regiments  were  on  their 
way  to  China,  and  an  urgent  message  to  Lord  Elgin  diverted  them 
towards  the  more  serious  scene  of  danger.    The  Government  of  Ceylon 
was  entreated  to  send  what  assistance  it  could  spare,  and  regiments 
were  hurriedly  fetched  up  from  Madras,  bringing  with  them  one  of 
those  men  whose  stern,  even  fierce  energy,  was  at  the  moment  so  much 
required,  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Neill.     Thus  a  powerful  army  was 
being  gradually  formed  in  the  lower  Provinces. 

Meanwhile  the  English  found  an  extraordinary  source  of  strength 
in  their  newly  acquired  Province  of  Punjab.      Upon    yhePnAjab* 
annexing  it.  Lord  Dalhousie  had  determined  that  its   ^^' 
administration  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.     To  find 
officials  to  whom  to  intrust  it  he  had  spared  neither  the  civil  nor  the 
military  service  ;  the  ablest  men  of  both  classes  on  whom  he  could 
lay  his  hands  were  there  gathered.     Over  them  he  had  at  first  placed, 
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in  equal  authority  as  members  of  a  Commission,  the  two  brothers 
Henry  and  John  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Mansel.     No  two  better  men 
than  the  Lawrences  could  possibly  have  been  selected.     The  noble 
and  sympathetic  character  of  Henry,  his  tenderness  for  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  joined  with  a  firmness  and  decision 
which  never  wavered,  had  impressed  itself  deeply  on  the  friends  and 
subordinates  with  whom  he  worked.     He  had  been  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  danger  that  lurked  under  the  existing  system  of  the  native 
army,  and,  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  warlike  population  with- 
out the  fine-drawn  religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindoo,  he  had  raised 
regiments  on  a  difierent  principle,  allowing  to  the  soldiers  the  use  of 
their  national  costume,  and  placing  them  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  a  few  picked  English  officers,  on  whose  fitness  as  leaders  he 
could  rely.     Thus  had  been  formed  bodies  of  irregular  cavalry,  and 
notably  the  corps  of  Guides,  whose  excellence  and  fidelity  had  been 
proved  in  constant  activity  on  the  frontier.     After  a  while,  it  had 
seemed  to  Lord  Dalhousie  better  that  the  joint  Commission  should 
give  place  to  a  single  rule.     And  the  transition  period  having  passed, 
it  was  perhaps  wise  that  the  solid  and  statesmanlike  ability,  extra- 
ordinary self-devotion,  and    high    administrative  power    of   John 
Lawrence  should  have  been  preferred,  and  the  sole  commissionership 
should  have  been  placed  in  his  hands.     It  was  undoubtedly  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  elder  brother,  but  he  too  had  found  a  new  and  congenial 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  out  the 
great  revolution  in  Oude.     The  change  of  government  in  the  Punjab 
had  at  all  events  worked  well.     The  firmest  mutual  reliance  existed 
between  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  his  subordinates.     No  hasty 
introduction  of  English  methods  had  checked  the  growing  confidence 
between  the  people  and  their  European  rulers,  engendered  by  the  wise 
management  of  Henry  Lawrence  ;  nor  had  his  military  arrangements 
been  interfered  with. 

In  the  furthest  corner  of  the  Province,  in  the  post  of  danger  at 
Peshawur,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
mTiS^Mof  Afghan  passes,  the  ablest  of  the  able  group  of  Punjab 
John  Lawrence.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  stationed.  Herbert  Edwardes,  whose 
energy  had  been  shown  in  the  siege  of  Mooltan,  was  Commissionej 
there,  having  as  his  colleague  in  civil  and  political  work  JohiA 
Nicholson,  while  the  command  of  the  considerable  forces  centred  i^ 
the  valley  was  held  by  a  soldier  of  the  firmest  temper,  Sydnej^ 
Cotton.  The  full  significance  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  and  th^ 
revolt  of  Delhi,  was  at  once  apparent  to  Sir  John  Lawrence.     I^ 
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understood  the  absolute  necessity  of  immediately  re-establishing  the 
prestige  of  England  by  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the  imperial  city.     He 
wrote  to  Anson,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  at  that    time    in    the 
Himalayas,  eagerly  urging  him  to  get  together  troops  at  once,  and 
advance  upon  Delhi,  and  called  upon  the  three  officers  at  Peshawur 
to  advise  on  the  most  efficient  method  of  preserving  the  Punjab  from 
the  infection  of  mutiny,  and  of  despatching  every  available  man  to 
assist  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  what  he  considered  his  all-impor- 
tant task.     The  upshot  of  the  council  was  the  immediate  formation 
of  a  movable  column  to  suppress  the  mutiny  wherever  it  might  arise, 
the  disarmament  of  every  doubtful  regiment,  the  stern  punishment  of 
every  open  mutineer,  and  the  large  enlistment  and  rapid  organisation 
of  new  native  recruits  to  supply  the  places  of  the  disbanded  regiments. 
To  the  command  of  the  movable  column,  regardless  of  all  claims  of 
seniority,  Lawrence  appointed  Nicholson,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier. 
The  energetic  measures  taken  answered  all  the  hopes  of  the  Commis- 
sioner.    Sikh  regiments,  whose  fidelity  never  faltered,  were  rapidly 
formed.     The  mountain  tribesmen  were  enlisted  in  a  sort  of  militia. 
A  terrible  execution,  at  which  forty  mutineers  were  blown  from  the 
guns,  carried  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  wavering  Sepoys.      The 
doubtful  regiments  at  Peshawur  were  disarmed  without  difficulty, 
and  when  subsequently  they  broke  away  and  attempted  to  join  the 
other  mutineers,  Nicholson,  with  a  party  of  police,  in  a  fierce  pursuit 
of  twenty  hours'  duration,  utterly  destroyed  them.     Subsequently  the 
movable  column,  inspired  by  his  fiery  energy,  brought  security  to 
all  the  outlying  stations. 

Anson,  though  he  knew  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  resources  at  his  command,  had  not  xhe  iiege  of 
hesitated  ;  a  force,  chiefly  of  Europeans,  was  rapidly  got  ^*"^- 
together  at  Umballah.  A  siege  train,  brought  in  the  nick  of  time 
across  the  Sutlej  from  the  Government  arsenal  at  Phillour,  over  a 
bridge  which  two  hours  later  was  swept  away  by  the  rising  river,  was 
added  to  the  force,  and  it  started  on  its  way  towards  Delhi.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  did  not  live  to  accompany  it.  Suffering  from 
ill-health,  and  weakened  by  the  anxieties  of  the  time,  he  fell  an  easy 
victim  to  the  cholera  (May  27th).  His  place  was  taken  by  Sir 
Henry  Barnard,  under  whom  the  column  advanced  to  meet  the 
English  troops  from  Meerut,  within  a  few  miles  from  Delhi.  On  the 
way  the  Meerut  division  defeated,  on  a  rivulet  of  the  Hindon,  a  body 
of  rebel  troops.  The  junction  between  Barnard  and  Wilson  was 
effected,  and  after  a  successful  battle,  a  ridge  covering  the  north  and 
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north-east  side  of  the  city  was  seized  and  occupied.  On  previous 
occasions  Delhi  had  never  proved  a  formidable  obstacle  to  an 
advancing  army.  Lord  Canning,  at  the  other  end  of  India,  felt  so 
sure  that  it  would  be  immediately  disposed  of,  that  he  sent  instruc- 
tions to  the  General  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  the  North- 
West  Provinces.  It  is  just  possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sebastopol, 
so  here,  an  immediate  assault  might  have  produced  great  results  ;  and 
such  a  measure  was  urged  by  the  younger  and  more  vehement  officers 
of  the  force.  But  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  taking  into  consideration  the 
extreme  inequality  of  numbers,  the  terrible  effect  which  would  attend 
failure,  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  lengthened  street  fighting, 
determined  against  immediate  action,  and  waited  for  reinforcements. 
It  wiis  from  the  Punjab  alone  that  those  reinforcements  could  come  ; 
and  as  a  first  instalment  the  Guides,  after  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary marches  on  record,  in  which  they  covered  580  miles  in  22 
days,  entered  the  camp  without  any  appearance  of  fatigue.  But 
when  all  the  troops  that  oould  be  spared  had  been  despatched,  there 
still  seemed  but  little  ch-ince  of  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  besieg- 
ing force  was  in  fact  itself  besieged.  Again  and  again  the  ridge  was 
assaulted  ;  always  indeed  with  the  same  result,  but  always  with  a  loss 
which  the  little  army  could  ill  afford.  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  weakened 
by  his  incessant  exertions,  before  long,  like  his  predecessor,  fell  a 
victim  to  disease  ;  and  the  supreme  command,  after  a  short  interval 
during  which  it  was  intrusted  to  General  Reed,  devolved  upon  Arch- 
dale  Wilson,  the  commander  of  the  troops  from  Meerut. 

So  gloomy  was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  so  inclined  to  despondency 
Lawrence',  was  the  Commander,  that  there  was  even  some  thought 
proposal  to  ^^f  -withdrawing  from  the  siege.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  on 
Peibawnr.  whom  all  men  relied,  had  been  kept  fully  informed  of 

every  fact  and  every  feeling,  and  for  a  moment  the  time  appeared  to 
him  so  critical  that  he  even  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to  concen- 
trate our  strength  by  withdrawing  within  the  Indus.  He  had  but 
lately,  during  the  Persian  assault  upon  Herat,  contracted  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  Dost  Mahommed,  the  Afghan  ruler,  buying  his 
friendship  by  subsidies  and  gifts  of  arms.  He  believed  that  he 
could  trust  the  friendship  thus  established,  and  proposed  to  make 
over  to  him  the  Peshawur  valley,  the  possession  of  which  was  known 
to  be  his  strongest  desire.  Such  a  scheme  seemed  to  Edwardes  and 
his  friends  simply  suicidal.  Full  of  interest  in  their  own  work,  and 
somewhat  puffed  up  by  their  own  success,  they  considered  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  the  Punjab  the  most  important  of  all 
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things,  looked  with  some  scorn  on  what  they  considered  the  want  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  of  Delhi,  and  were  deficient, 
perhaps,  in  that  broader  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  Empire  which 
was  influencing  their  leader.  Their  representations  to  him  at  all 
events  made  him  pause.  It  was  only  as  a  last  resource,  if  disaster 
threatened  at  Delhi,  that  he  had  dreamt  of  retirement.  He  detenuined 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  put  off  the  terrible  alternative.  With  a 
grand  audacity  he  made  up  his  mind  to  trust  the  Punjab  wholly  to 
his  Sikh  troops,  and  to  the  wise  management  of  the  administrative 
officers,  and  ventured  to  despatch  to  the  great  siege  Nicholson,  with 
his  movable  column,  on  which  hitherto  the  safety  of  the  country 
had  rested,  while  a  siege  train  of  greater  power  than  that  already  in 
position  was  ordered  down  from  Ferozepore. 

While  Lawrence  was  thus  directing  all  his  efforts  to  reinforcing  the 
troops  at  Delhi,  and  trusting  that  the  energy  of  Nicholson  and  the 
arrival  of  the  siege  train  would  render  certain  the  assault  of  the  town, 
so  long  delayed.  Lord  Canning  and  the  Central  Govern-    Advance  of 
ment  were  sending  forward  to  the  front,  as  rapidly  as   ^"p^J^^ 
possible,  every  man  that  could  be  spared  in  order  to  save   Calcutta, 
the  beleaguered  garrisons  in  the  North- West  Provinces.     The  troops 
thus  disposable  were  those  which  gradually  arrived  from  Madras, 
from  Persia,  and  from  the  Chinese  expedition.     The  first  to  arrive 
were  the  Madras  Fusiliers,  under  the  energetic  command  of  Colonel 
Neill.     They  could  only  be  sent  forward  in  comparatively  small 
detachments,  for  the  railway  was  not  completed,  and  the  transport 
service  beyond  it  was  slow.    Securing  Bengal  itself  on  his  way,  by 
breaking  up  the  native  troops  at  Benares,  Neill  reached  Allahabad  on 
the  11th  of  June.     But  Allahabad  was  not  in  English  hands.     It  was 
the  first  of  those  places  in  the  north-west  where  the  revolt  had  proved 
too  strong  for  suppression,  and  where  the  English  had  been  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  fortresses  and  entrenchments.     The  relief  of  these 
besieged  garrisons  was  the  first  business  of  the  troops  advancing  from 
Bengal.     Beyond  Allahabad  lay  Cawnpore,  upon  the  Ganges,  and  a 
little  distance  to  the  north  was  Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude.     The 
fort  of  Allahabad  had  been  only  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  mutineers 
by  the  fidelity  of  a  Sikh  regiment.     The  insurrection  around  had 
assumed  a  national  character,  the  ousted  Talukdars  had  made  common 
cause  with  the  Sepoys,  and  there  here  appeared  for  the   ^^u,,  ^, 
first  time  a  man,  known  as  the  Moolvee,  who  could  be  in   f"**^**- 
some  way  regarded  as  a  national  leader.     The  arrival  of 
Neill  infused  fresh  vigour  into  the  garrison.     He  at  once  began  offen- 
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sive  operations ;  by  the  end  of  June  he  had  reconquered  the  city  and 
the  nei;^hbourhood,  and  was  getting  together  a  force  to  push  onwards  for 
the  relief  of  the  other  beleaguered  Englishmen.  He  was  not  destined 
himself  to  command  it.  Lord  Canning  had  intrusted  that  duty  to 
General  Havelock,  a  senior  officer  just  returned  from  Persia.  Some- 
what hurt  at  being  thus  superseded,  Neill  nevertheless  continued 
loyally  to  collect  and  organise  the  brigade  till  its  commanding  officer 
should  arrive.  On  the  last  day  of  June  Major  Eenaud  was  sent 
forward  with  the  van  of  the  relieving  force.  This  force  was  also 
charged  with  the  terrible  duty  of  retribution  ;  and  now  began  those 
fearful  scenes  which,  inevitable  though  perhaps  they  were,  render  the 
story  of  the  successful  suppression  of  the  mutiny  so  painful.  The 
executions  of  the  natives  were  apparently  indiscriminate  to  the  last 
degree.  In  two  days  forty-two  men  were  hanged  by  the  roadside. 
A  batch  of  twelve  were  executed  merely  because  their  faces  were 
turned  the  wrong  way,  and  every  village  in  the  line  of  march  was 
burnt. 

The  advance  was  a  few  days  too  late.  On  the  3d  of  July  a  spy  had 
brought  information  that  the  garrison  of  Cawnpore  had  surrendered 
The  defence  ^^^  ^^^  been  mcrcilcssly  murdered.  The  commander  of 
of  Cawnpore.  ^hc  troops  in  that  town  had  been  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  were  large  native  cantonments, 
and  at  a  few  miles'  distance  at  Bithoor  lived  Nana  Sahib,  the  claimant 
to  the  dignity  of  Peishwa.  Wheeler  had  seen  the  coming  storm, 
and  had  been  conscious  that  he  was  unable  to  resist  it.  He  believed 
his  safety  to  lie  only  in  defence,  in  holding  out  till  reinforcements 
should  come  to  his  relief.  For  this  purpose  he  had  made  a  rough 
entrenchment,  to  which  in  the  case  of  mutiny  the  English  might 
retire.  The  choice  of  its  position  had  been  unfortunate.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  town  upon  the  river-side  was  a  strong  and  defen- 
sible building  used  as  a  magazine.  But  instead  of  employing  this  .as 
his  citadel,  Wheeler  had  thrown  up  a  rude  entrenchment  at  the  other 
end  of  the  city  near  the  old  cantonments.  It  enclosed  two  barracks, 
but  one  of  these  was  thatched  and  liable  to  fire,  and  the  entrenchment 
itself  was  too  low  to  afford  complete  shelter,  and  was  constructed  of 
loose  earth.  Into  this  insufficient  citadel  he  had  withdrawn  with  such 
of  the  Europeans  as  had  not  been  put  to  death  at  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  Mutiny,  and  with  a  small  number  of  faithful  Sepoys.  And  there 
for  three  weeks  men  women  and  children  huddled  together  had  en- 
dured the  profoundest  misery,  with  insufficient  food,  scorched  by  fearful 
heat,  with  water  almost  unattainable,  and  exposed  to  a  constant  fire 
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from  the  abundant  ordnance  with  which  our  own  magazine  had  supplied 
the  rebels.  The  chief  burden  of  defence  had  fallen  on  Captain  Moore. 
Under  his  energetic  direction  every  point  of  vantage  had  been  secured 
and  every  attack  repelled.  Civilian,  soldier,  and  women  alike  dis- 
played a  most  absolute  self-devotion.  But  one  of  the  barracks  waa 
burnt,  and  the  little  garrison  was  gradually  wearing  away ;  their 
provisions  were  exhausted  ;  to  approach  the  well,  which  was  outside 
the  work,  was  almost  certain  death.  Hope  of  relief  seemed  gradually 
to  fade,  and  when  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  a  message  came  from 
Nana  Sahib  to  the  efi'ect  that  if  the  garrison  would  capitulate  he 
would  supply  the  boats  to  allow  them  to  drop  safely  down  to  Allaha- 
bad, the  leaders  thought  their  only  course  was  to  accept  the  offer.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  so  little  had  the  mind  of  Nana  Sahib 
been  known  that  Wheeler  had  invited  him  as  an  ally  to  assist  him  in 
bringing  the  garrison  into  the  entrenchments.  But  the  Mahratta 
Prince  had  seen  his  opportunity.  It  was  he  who  had  stopped  the 
mutineers  from  going  oflf  to  Delhi,  and  had  organised  the  attack  on 
the  Fort,  and  it  was  he  who  was  now  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
assailants.  The  capitulation  offered  was  an  act  of  cruel  treachery. 
Surrounded  by  a  threatening  crowd,  the  little  remnant  proceeded  to 
the  river  and  entered  the  boats,  only  to  find  the  river  ,j^^,,^^  ^, 
lined  with  enemies.  All  the  men  were  killed  except  thegarriBon. 
two,  for  one  boat  was  swept  down  the  stream,  and  from  '"" 
its  crew  two  managed  to  escape.  The  women  and  children  were  all 
collected  and  put  in  a  small  house  called  the  Beebee-Ghur.  The 
stories  which  were  rife  of  the  fearful  injuries  done  them  appear  to  be 
untrue.  Ill-used  and  insulted  they  were,  and  set  to  perform  menial 
offices  at  the  Nana's  residence  ;  worse  injuries  they  were  spared. 

It  was  the  news  of  the  massacre  at  the  boats  which  met  the  advanc- 
ing columns  on  the  3d  of  July.     Renaud's  column  was  thus  marching 
direct  upon  a  victorious  enemy.     Havelock  with  all  speed  set  out 
with  little  more  than  1000  men,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  came  up 
with  his  advanced  guard,  the  whole  force  having  reached  a  point 
close  to  the  city  of  Futteypore.      Expecting  to  find   victory  of 
Renaud's  detachment  only,  the  enemy  came  down  in   Jf  Jit*^po„. 
triumph  and  suffered  from  the  hands  of  Havelock  the   July  12. 
first  great  defeat  of  that  long  series  which  marked  the  restoration  of 
our  power.     Futteypore  was  given  over  to  plunder.   But  there  was  no 
time  to  waste.     The  next  day  the  army  continued  its  advance,  gained 
a  second  victory  at  the  village  of  Aon,  and  passed  the  river. 

On  that  same  day  Nana  Sahib,  urged  by  what  reasons  it  is  im- 
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Mauacre  of 
Cawnpore. 
July  15. 


possible  to  tell,  decreed  the  slaughter  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
Beebee-Ghur.  Into  the  crowded  room  butchers  were  sent 
who  cut  to  pieces  every  woman  and  child,  about  200  in 
number,  and  cast  them  dead  or  dying  into  a  neighbouring 
well.  He  then  fought  his  last  battle  for  supremacy.  With  a  force  of 
some  6000  men  and  much  artillery  he  tried  to  check  the  advancing 
English.  The  skilful  tactics  of  Havelock,  who  threw  his  whole 
strength  upon  the  left  wing,  proved  however  entirely  successful.  The 
Haveiock'i  battle  was  a  crushing  defeat  to  the  temporary  power  of 
victory  ^j^g  Peishwa,   and  the   next  day  Cawnpore  was  again 

at  Cawnpore.  '  t^  i  p  r\ 

July  17.  occupied  by  the  English.     But  the  recapture  of  Cawn- 

pore, too  late  to  save  the  Europeans,  was  but  a  first  step  towards  the 
greater  work  of  relieving  the  Lucknow  garrison.  So  leaving  Neill  to 
support  English  authority  in  the  reoccupied  city,  and  to  deal  a  bloody 
vengeance  on  the  inhabitants,  Havelock  speedily  moved  across  the 
river  into  Oude.  His  force  was  ridiculously  small  for  the  purpose, 
numbering  about  1500  men,  while  for  cavalry  there  were  but  60  volun- 
teer horse.  He  was  already  in  indirect  communication  with  Lucknow. 
He  had  received  a  memorandum  written  in  Greek  characters,  from  the 
hands  of  a  spy,  describing  the  position  and  condition  of  the  garrison,  and 
had  returned  an  answer  that  he  would  relieve  them  within  a  week. 
Yet  it  was  not  without  misgivings — only  to  be  too  surely  fulfilled — as 
to  the  possibility  of  his  task  that  on  the  25th  of  July  he  set  forward. 
It  was  natural  that  Oude  should  be  the  very  centre  of  the  Mutiny. 
There  more  than  elsewhere  all  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  were 
Sir  Henry  Collected.     Perfectly  aware  of  the  danger.  Sir  Henry 

Lawrence'i         Lawreuce  uscd  every  effort  to  postpone  the  outbreak,  and 

preparations  *'  i         r  i     i  • 

at  Lucknow.  meanwhile  prepared  for  any  event.  He  turned  the  resi- 
dency and  another  palace  called  the  Machi  Bawan,  both  lying 
between  the  city  and  the  river  Goomtee  and  commanding  the  bridges, 
into  fortified  positions,  determining  to  withdraw  thither  with  all  the 
European  inhabitants  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  On  the  30th  of 
May  the  troops  in  the  Lucknow  cantonments  for  the  most  part 
mutinied.  The  vigour  and  skill  of  Lawrence  and  his  assistants 
prevented  a  general  outbreak,  but  all  the  native  troops,  regular  and 
irregular,  with  the  exception  of  about  500,  broke  away.  Within  the 
next  few  days  every  station  in  all  the  five  districts  of  Oude  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  English.  On  the  12th  of  June  Lawrence 
wrote  that  he  was  still  holding  the  cantonments  and  his  two  city  posts, 
but  that  every  outpost  had  fallen,  and  that  he  was  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  being  besieged  by  the  confederated  mutineers  and  their  allies. 
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Just  before  writing  this  letter  his  health  had  so  completely  given 
way  that  he  had  resigned  the  command  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of 
five,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Martin  Gubbins,  the  Financial  Commis- 
sioner.    A  very  gallant  and  energetic  man,  Gubbins  was  wanting  in 
breadth  of  view.     He  determined  to  be  entirely  rid  of  the  native 
troops,  and  had  actually  proceeded  to  disband  and  send  to  their  home 
that  faithful  few  who  had  resisted  the  mutiny  of  May  30.     Lawrence 
was  so  distressed  with  this  action  that  in  spite  of  his  failing  health  he 
at  once  resumed  the  command,  recalled  the  Sepoys,  and  reorganised 
them  into  a  little  force,  which  proved  faithful  throughout  all  the 
critical  time  that  was  coming.     He  also,  still  pursuing  his  policy  of 
trust,  summoned  the  old  pensioned  Sepoys  in  the  town  to  re-enlist. 
Old,  broken,  and  wounded,  some  500  of  them  came  to  ofl'er  their 
services.     From  among  these  Lawrence  selected  about  170,  and  added 
them  to  his  faithful  natives.     Thus  in  deep  anxiety,  not  yet  besieged 
but  quite  unable  to  afford  any  assistance  to  others,  Lawrence  awaited 
the  fate  of  Cawnpore.     When  Wheeler  and  his  garrison  capitulated, 
the  mutineers  who  had  been  gradually  collecting  and  watching  events 
in  Cawnpore  at  once  moved  upon  Lucknow.     Lawrence  was  not  the 
man  to  await  them  passively.     He  believed  strongly— in  Lawrence 
the  case  of  Asiatic  warfare  at  least— in  offensive  defence.   J^^^*'* 
Drawing  his  troops  therefore  into  the  residency  from  the   J-ne  so. 
cantonments,  he  organised  a  little  force  and  pushed  out  to  meet  the 
rebels  towards  Chinhat,  to  the  north  of  the  city.^    But  his  force  proved 
too  small  for  success,  and  its  effectiveness  was  still  further  diminished 
by  the  disaflfection  of  some  of  the  native  artillery.     The  mutineers, 
taking  advantage  of  their  large  numbers,  wrapped  round  Lawrence's 
force  ;  it  was  worsted  and  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  two 
guns  and  a  howitzer.     The  enemy  immediately  occupied  the  city,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  assaulting  the  Machi  Bawan  and  the  residency. 

Even  with  the  faithful  natives  the  English  force  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  occupy  the  two  positions.  The  Machi  Bawan,  with  an 
immense  amount  of  ammunition,  was  therefore  blown  up.  On  the 
1st  of  July  there  were  concentrated  in  the  residency  765  native 
soldiers  and  927  Europeans,  including  the  officers  of  mutinied  regi- 
ments, the  civil  officials,  and  members  of  the  uncovenanted  giege  of 
service  who  had  contrived  to  make  their  way  thither  i"**^""- 
from  the  city,  or  from  the  various  outlying  stations.  Besides  these 
there  were  about  130  women  and  children  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  fort.     Then  began  what  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  siege 

1  See  plan  of  Lucknow,  p.  321. 
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on  record.  The  residency  was  a  rough  parallelogram,  the  outer  circuit 
of  which  consisted  of  various  houses  joined  by  a  rapidly  made  wall. 
Each  of  these  buildings  was  converted  into  a  post,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  a  certain  number  of  men.  Throughout  the  siege,  such  was  the 
paucity  of  the  garrison,  these  posts  could  never  be  changed  or  relieved. 
If  some  of  the  defenders  died  the  remainder  had  still  to  maintain  their 
position  with  their  lessened  numbers.  If,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, their  post  was  broken  down,  they  had  themselves  to  build  it 
up  again.  The  centralisation  was  maintained  by  the  Assistant 
Adjutant-General,  who  went  every  night  to  e\  ery  post,  and  reported 
to  the  Commander.  There  was  also  a  reserve  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  Brigadier,  to  be  hurried  at  his  orders  alone  to  any 
spot  of  special  danger  ;  by  the  18th  of  August  its  numbers  had  been 
reduced  to  eighteen.  The  ladies  and  the  headquarters  occupied  the 
buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Two  days  after  the  beginning  of 
Death  of  sir  the  siege  the  garrison  suflfered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
Henry  uwrence.  ^^ath  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  killed  in  his  own 
room  by  a  shell.  His  place  was  taken  by  Brigadier-General  Inglis, 
who  proved  a  not  unworthy  successor,  making  use  with  extraordinary 
skill  and  tenacity  of  will  of  the  position  which  the  foresight  of  his 
predecessor  had  prepared.  Afraid  of  any  divided  authority,  he  in- 
sisted upon  keeping  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  vacant,  and 
exercising  supreme  command  ;  and,  aided  by  a  readiness  of  resource 
and  devoted  courage  on  the  part  of  all  whom  he  commanded  unequalled 
perhaps  in  any  deed  of  war,  he  succeeded  in  holding  his  ground  for 
87  days  against  the  overwhelming  forces  assaulting  him.  His  assail- 
ants were  enemies  not  to  be  despised.  They  were  well  supplied  with 
heavy  ordnance.  The  buildings  in  their  possession  were  within 
pistol-shot  of  his  walls.  They  showed  great  skill  in  driving  covering 
trenches  to  their  batteries,  and  had  frequent  and  sometimes  successful 
recourse  to  mines.  Fortunately  they  were  less  formidable  in  actual 
assault.  It  was  three  weeks  before  they  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  make  an  attack.  Those  three  weeks  had  enabled  the  garrison 
much  to  strengthen  their  position,  and  to  perfect  their  organisation  ; 
and  although  the  attack  was  made  after  the  successful  springing  of  a 
mine,  and  covered  by  heavy  artillery  fire,  it  was  repulsed  with  com- 
paratively slight  loss  on  the  part  of  the  besieged.  Again  three  weeks 
elapsed  without  assault.  It  was  a  time  of  increasing  misery.  The 
garrison  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  attend  properly  to  the  sani- 
tary requirements  of  the  residency  ;  overpowering  stenches,  a  plague 
of  flies,  fever,  cholera,  and  small-pox  added  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
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garrison,  which  was  all  this  time  cut  off  from  all  external  communi- 
cation.    At  last  on  the  25th  of  July  a  spy  came  in  with  a  letter  stating 
that  Havelock  was  advancing  with  a  force  sufficient  to  bear  down  all 
opposition,  and  that  he  would  arrive  in  five  or  six  days.     An  occa- 
sional sound  of  firing  on  the  Cawnpore  road  confirmed  their  hopes. 
They  proved  however  vain.     The  month  of  August  passed  away, 
during  which,  though  three  great  assaults  were  repelled,  the  constant 
toil  and  gradually  decreasing  supply  of  food  began  to  tell  heavily  on 
the  garrison.     On  the  28th  a  letter  was  received.     It  was  not  one  to 
raise  their  hearts.     General  Havelock  stated  that  he  had  no  hope  of 
relieving  them  for  25  days.     Again  under  incessant  fire  for  another 
dreary  three  weeks,  the  little  band  of  heroes  waited.     On  the  16th  of 
September  the  same  spy,  whose  name  was  Ungud,  was  sent  out  for  the 
fourth  time,  and  on  the  22nd  he  came  back  with  the  joyful  news  that 
the  relieving  force  might  be  expected  in  three  or  four  days.    ^^^^^  ^^ 
On  the  next  day  signs  of  its  approach  were  perceived,   H»veiock, 
and  on  the  25th  became  clear.     The  fire  of  the  besiegers   ^'^  ^ 
slackened,  musketry  and  cannon  were  heard  close  at  hand.    Shortly 
after  noon  people  were  seen  flying  across  the  bridges  with  their 
baggage,  and  at  four  o'clock  European  troops  were  actually  in  view 
fighting  their  way  through  the  principal  streets.     "  And  then,"  writes 
Captain  Wilson,  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  "ensued  a  scene 
which    baffles   description.      For  87    days  the    Lucknow   garrison 
had  lived  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  had  taken  place  outside. 
Wives  who  had  long  mourned  their  husbands  as  dead  were  again 
restored  to  them.     Others  fondly  looking  forward  to  glad  meetings 
with  those  near  and  dear  to  them  now  for  the  first  time  learned  that 
they  were  alone.     On  all  sides  eager  inquiries  for  relations  and  friends 
were  made.     Alas  !  in  too  many  instances  the  answer  was  a  painful 
one."    The  relief  had  arrived,  but  proved  to  be  little  more  than  a 
reinforcement,  incapable  of  driving  the  enemy  before  it,  and  in  some 
way  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  the  garrison  by  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  their  scanty  supply  of  food. 

On  the  21st  of  July  Havelock  had  set  out  from  Cawnpore,  and  had 
brought  his  little  army  across  the  Ganges.     On  the  20th  it  had  been 
able  to  make  its  first  real  advance,  and  at  once  had  given   ^^^^  ,„^ 
the  enemy  a  severe  defeat.     The  want  of  cavalry  pre-   Haveiocks 

„,,vii.    delay. 

vented  a  sufficient  pursuit,  but  after  a  few  hours   halt 
Havelock  at  once,  even  in  the  terrible  heat  of  July,  pushed  forward. 
A  march  of  six  miles  brought  him  again  in  front  of  the  rebels.     He 
conceived  a  skilful  plan  which  would  have  led  to  their  complete  de- 
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straction,  but  the  regiment  which  should  have  cut  off  their  retreat  had 
not  reached  its  position  when  the  other  parts  of  the  arrangement  had 
proved  successful,  and  the  enemy,  though  beaten,  were  able  to  with- 
draw.    Havelock  had  on  this  day  won  two  battles,  but  he  had  now 
with  him  for  actual  combat  little  more  than  800  men,  and  already  his 
communications  with  Cawnpore  were  threatened.    He  had  learned  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  considering  that  he  would  have  to  fight 
not  only  for  every  mile  of  ground  between  his  present  position  and 
Lucknow,  but  through  a  mile  and  a  half  of  streets  when  he  reached 
the  city,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  undertaken  an  im- 
possibility and  withdrew  to  Cawnpore.     Twice  more  in  the  space  of 
a  few   days,  as  reinforcements   reached   him,  he   advanced   on  the 
Lucknow  road  and  defeated  the  enemy.     But  the  reason  which  had 
induced  his  first  withdrawal   had  now  become  stronger.     For  the 
contingent  of  Gwalior  had  mutinied  against  Sindia  ;  it  might  at  any 
time  cut  the  communications  between  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad,  and 
the  question  appeared  now  to  be  rather  whether  Cawnpore  could  be 
maintained  than  whether  Lucknow  could  be  relieved.     At  Cawnpore 
therefore  Havelock  determined  to  remain,  hearing  from  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  the  newly  arrived  Commander-in-Chief,  that  reinforcements 
would  be  sent  him.    At  the  same  time  he  learned  what  must  have  been 
outram'B  a  scvere  blow  to  him,  that  Sir  James  Outram  was  coming 

S^^re,  *^  supersede  him.  On  the  15th  of  September  Outram, 
Sept  IB. '  having  on  his  road  secured  his  communications  with 
Allahabad,  arrived  at  Cawnpore.  The  intervening  time  had  been 
passed  in  organising  the  troops,  which  were  now  ready  for  the  arrival 
of  the  General.  But  Outram,  the  most  chivalrous  of  men,  declined  to 
rob  Havelock  of  the  glorious  task  he  had  so  well  begun.  He  issued  a 
general  order  declaring  that  he  left  the  command  in  his  hands  till  the 
relief  of  Lucknow  was  accomplished,  and  would  himself  serve  as  a 
volunteer.  With  a  little  over  3000  men  therefore  Havelock  on  the 
19th  of  September  once  more  crossed  the  Ganges  and  set  out  on  his 
final  march  to  the  city.  With  some  fighting,  but  without  any  serious 
check,  he  swept  forward,  till  on  the  23rd  he  drew  towards  the  southern 
side  of  Lucknow,  and  approached  the  strongly  fortified  palace  of  the 
Alambagh.  From  this  the  enemy  were  driven,  and  two  days  of  con- 
tinuous and  triumphant  fighting  brought  the  longed-for  relief  to  Inglis 
and  his  weary  troops.  The  victory  had  been  gained  with  very  heavy 
loss ;  700  men  had  fallen  since  leaving  Cawnpore,  among  them  the 
gallant  General  Neill.  Thus  it  was  that  Havelock  found  himself 
unable  to  bring  away  in  safety  the  women  and  children  from  the 
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residency,  and  thought  it  wiser  to  wait  a  whole  month  longer  tiU  a 
more  complete  relief  could  be  affected,  confident  meanwhile  that  thus 
reinforced  there  was  no  further  danger  of  the  fall  of  Lucknow 

While  thus  at   Lucknow  English   rule  was  being  with  difiiculty 
re-established,  the  siege  of  Delhi— upon  the  other  side  of  the  revolted 
Provinces  which  broke  the  continuity  of  the  Empire— was   The  Eiege  of 
brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.     The  troops  upon   ^'"^• 
the  Ridge  had  been  in  such  straits  that  General  Wilson  had  seriously 
thought°of  withdrawing  them.     The  arrival  of  Nicholson  put  a  new 
complexion  on  affairs,  and  cast  all  such  ideas  to  the  winds.     His  first 
exploit  was  a  victory  over  the  rebels  who  had  got  behind  our  posi- 
tion and  were  seeking  at  Najafghar  to  intercept  the  siege-train  from 
Ferozepore.     He  found  in  Major  Baird  Smith,  who  was  directing  the 
engineers,  a  man  as  eager  as  himself  to  bring  the  siege  to  a  conclusion. 
Th^eir  urgent  representations  induced  General  Wilson  to  allow  opera- 
tions to  be  at  once  hotly  pressed,  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  assault. 
The  city  lies  on  the  Jumna,  which  washes  its  eastern  side.     The 
northern  defences,  against  which  the  assault  was  to  be  directed,  run 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  river  as  far  as  the  Cabul  Gate.     The  line 
of  the  waif  there  turns  southward,  coming  first  to  the  Lahore  gate 
opening  directly  westward.    On  the  arrival  of  the  siege  train,  batteries 
were  quickly  erected  so  as  to  demolish  the  northern  front  of  the  city, 
and  to  allow  of  the  approach  of  storming  parties  with  some  hope  of 
success.     Between  the  7th  and  10th  of  September  the  batteries  were 
completed  and  opened  fire,  one  towards  the  Water  Gate  at  less  than 
200  yards  distance  from  the  wall.     Its  effect  was  naturally  tremendous, 
and  by  the  13th  it  was  thought  that  two  sufficient  breaches  had  been 
made  in  the  Water  Bastion  and  the  Cashmere  Bastion.     The  assault, 
which  was  intrusted  to  four  columns,  was  twofold,  upon  the  defences 
on  the  north-east  and  upon  the  Lahore  Gate  on  the  west.     While 
Nicholson  and  Jones  stormed  the  breaches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Water  Battery,  Colonel  Campbell  was  to  enter  the  Cashmere  Gate 
after  it  had  been  blown  open  by  a  party  of  engineers.     A  fourth 
column,  under  Major  Reid,  who  had  constantly  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  assaults  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  English  Ridge,  and  who  there- 
fore was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ground,  was  to  clear  the 
suburbs  at  the  west  side  of  the  city,  and  making  its  way  through  the 
Lahore  Gate  was  to  meet  the  troops  coming  in  from  the  north-east. 
A  fifth  column  was  held  in  reserve.     After  weeks  of  waiting,  and  a 
delay  which  many  of  the  more  ardent  spirits  regarded  as  unnecessary, 
the  critical  time  at  length  arrived.     It  was  felt  that  faUure  would 
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be  ruinous  to  the  British  Empire — that  the  Punjab,  hitherto  peaceful, 
would  rise,  and  every  discontented  man  in  India  believe  that  the 
fortune  of  England  had  failed  her. 
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At  early  dawn  on  the  14th  of  September  the  three  storming  columns 
began  their  advance.     With  desperate  fighting  Nicholson  forced  his 


way  through  the  Cashmere  breach,  and  Jones  at  the  Water  Bastion 
not  only  forced  the  breach  but  unexpectedly  stormed  a  part  of  the 
wall  itself,  and  once  upon  the  ramparts  proceeded  to  clear  them  as 
fir  as  the  extreme  north-west    comer,   and    there  to   oreataiiauit. 
hoist  the  British  flag  upon  the  Cabul  Gate.     Meanwhile     «p  • 
the  third  column,   preceded  by  its  explosion  party,  advanced  to 
the  Cashmere  Gate.     Lieutenant  Home  and  four  men,  each  carry- 
incr  a  bacr  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  powder,  pushed  straight  on  to 
the  <rate,  laid  their  bags  ready  for  the  explosion,  and  jumped  into 
the  ditch  unhurt.    The  other  engineer,  Salkeld,  likewise  succeeded  in 
layincr  his  bags,  but  fell  back  shot  through  both  arm  and  leg.     The 
fusee'was  still  unlighted  ;  two  sergeants  in  turn  seized  the  porte-fire 
only  to  fall  back  mortaUy  wounded.     A  third  snatched  it  up,  but 
findincr  that  the  fusee  was  already  alight,  sprang  into  the  ditch 
at  the"  very  moment  that  the  gate  was  shattered  by  the  explosion. 
The  sicmal  was  then  given,  and  the  third  column,  led  by  the  52nd 
crossed  the  bridge  just  as  the  other  breaches  were  taken,  and  pushed 
forward  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city.    Yet  the  success  was  not 
decisive.     Major  Keid's  party,  assaulted  outside  the  wall,  had  been 
unable  to  make  good  its  entrance.     Nothing  in  fact  but  the  north- 
eastern line  of  ramparts  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  Colonel 
Campbell  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  falling  back.    It  was  necessary, 
if  the  city  was  to  be  taken,  that  something  should  be  done  to  make 
.  up  for  Reid's  failure,  and  to  open  an  access  on  the  western  face. 
Nicholson  regarded  the  capture  of  the  Lahore  gate  as  necessary.     He 
swept  round  inside  the  ramparts,  but  found  that  the  approach  to  the 
gate  was  through  a  narrow  lane  with  houses  on  both  sides  strongly 
manned     He  would  listen  to  no  argument  in  favour  of  delay ;   he 
ordered  the  position  to  be  at  once  assaulted.     It  was  too  strong,  his 
men  were  driven  back.     A  second  time  the  attempt  was  made.     The 
General  rushed  forward  to  rally  his  men  and  bring  them  again  to  the 
assault,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.     The  Lahore  Gate  at  that  time 

proved  impregnable.  «.    ,       •  j 

But  at  least  a  firm  hold  had  been  laid  on  a  part  of  the  city,  and  a 
solid  base  established  for  further  operations.  Even  yet,  it  is  said, 
such  had  been  the  heavy  loss  of  his  troops.  General  Wilson  was  think- 
ing  of  withdrawing  to  the  Ridge.  The  fatal  design,  if  it  was  reaUy 
formed,  was  frustrated  by  the  eager  remonstrances  of  Baird  bmith 
and  of  NeviUe  Chamberlain,  the  Adjutant-General.  It  was  deter- 
mined t«  work  into  the  city  chiefly  by  means  of  burrowing  through 
the  houses.     For  days  this  process  went  on.     Still,  though  the  English 
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constantly  cadvanced,  the  Lahore  Gate,  which  led  to  the  great  central 
street  of  the  town,  could  not  be  forced.  A  gallant  effort  made  on  it 
under  the  command  of  Greathed  failed.  But  at  length,  upon  the  19th, 
Pau  of  Delhi.  fivc  days  after  the  original  assault,  Alexander  Taylor  the 
Sept.  19.  ^ji^igf  engineer  under  Baird  Smith,  obtained  permission 

to  bore  through  the  neighbouring  houses  and  gain  a  bastion  known  as 
the  Bum  Bastion,  which  commanded  the  Lahore  Gate.  The  work  was 
done,  and  with  it  the  capture  of  the  city  may  be  said  to  have  been 
completed.  The  next  day  the  palace  upon  the  river-side  was  taken, 
and  the  king  and  the  rebel  troops  fled  from  the  city. 

The  English  victory  was  followed  here  as  elsewhere  by  acts  of  bitter 
and  cruel  revenge.  The  city  was  pillaged  by  the  Sikh  soldiers,  and 
martial  law,  carried  out  with  little  discrimination,  hurried  hundreds 
to  the  gallows.  Of  these  but  little  was  heard.  One  deed  of  ill-judged 
Murder  of  the  and  uncalled-for  severity  stained  the  reputation  of  the 
kingi lOM.  conquerors.  The  old  king,  betrayed  by  his  chief  advisers, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Hodson,  a  man  of  the  greatest  dash  and  bravery, 
but  of  somewhat  reckless  and  unscrupulous  character.  Having  pledged 
himself  to  spare  the  king's  life  he  unwillingly  kept  his  word.  But 
to  the  king's  sons  he  would  give  no  such  pledge  ;  and  bringing  them 
towards  the  city  from  the  tomb  of  Humayoun,  where  they  had  taken 
refuge,  he  caused  them  to  descend  from  their  palanquins,  and  pistolled 
them  with  his  own  hands. 

The  close  of  September  thus  saw  the  success  of  the  English  arms 
at  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  the  two  great  centres  of  rebellion.  But  the 
mutiny  and  the  widespread  national  revolt  which  had  accompanied 
it  were  by  no  means  suppressed.  While  the  fate  of  Delhi  still  hung 
in  the  balance,  and  day  by  day  the  chances  of  the  English  success 
General  view  werc  apparently  growing  smaller,  insurrections,  postponed 
oJSli^to  awhile  either  by  fear  or  by  the  skilful  management  of 
September.  English  administration,  had  been  breaking  out  in  all 
directions.  With  difficulty  George  Lawrence  had  succeeded  in  saving 
the  arsenal  at  Ajmeer,  and  in  keeping  the  Rajput  Princes  in  outward 
loyalty.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  Sindia  and  Holkar  themselves  had 
been  true  to  the  English,  but  the  troops  at  Indore  had  mutinied,  and 
the  line  of  communication  with  the  Nerbudda  had  only  been  kept 
open  by  the  advance  of  a  column  from  Bombay.  The  Gwalior  con- 
tingents, scarcely  restrained  by  the  authority  of  Sindia,  were  threaten- 
ing to  throw  off  his  allegiance  and  attack  Agra  and  Cawnpore,  in  the 
first  of  which  Colvin,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  occupied  the  fort,  and 
was  still  exercising  some  authority  over  the  city,  while  the  second, 
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the  most  advanced  point  of  the  unbroken  English  dominions,  was  of  the 
last  importance,  not  only  as  the  base  of  all  operations  for  the  succour 
of  Lucknow,  but  as  the  centre  from  which  the  force  for  the  permanent 
reconquest  of  the  revolted  Provinces  must  advance.     Fortunately, 
Mr.  William  Tayler  had  been  able  to  retain  Patna,  and  Frederick 
Gubbins  and  Neill  had  restored  order  at  Benares,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  send  troops  without  interruption  upwards  from  Calcutta. 
When  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  reached  India  in  August  to  take  up 
his  duties  as  Commander-in-Chief  things  were  at  their  very  worst 
Delhi  was  still  untaken,  Lucknow  still  unrelieved,  while  the  policy  of 
trusting  the  Sepoy  regiments  outwardly  as  far  as  possible,  though 
secretly  feeling  the  deepest  mistrust  of  them,  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  keep  in  the  Lower  Provinces  such  European  regiments  as 
it  had,  and  prevented  the  despatch  of  reinforcements.      The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  therefore  to  spend  much  time  in  organismg  such 
an  army  as  should  insure   success.     Not  only  had  he  to  await  the 
arrival  of  troops,  but  also  to   estabUsh  means  of  transport.,  and  to 
supply  nearly  everything  that  was  necessary  for  an  army  in  the  field. 
During  September  and  the  beginning  of  October  he  was  incessantly 
employed  in  sending  troops  to  the  front,  and  though  Delhi  had  now 
fallen,  the  partial  relief  of  Lucknow  had  but  added  to  his  difficulties 
by  locking  up  a  considerable  body  of  troops  which  would  otherwise 

have  been  available. 

At  length,  with  every  man  he  could  procure,  including  a  naval 
brigade  under  the  command  of  Captain  Peel,  on  the  27th  of  October 
Sir^'Colin  Campbell  set  out  for  Allahabad.   On  the  3rd  of  ^^  ^^^^ 
November  he  reached  Cawnpore.    Thither,  pushing  down   oj^pj^'i 
from  Delhi,  a  column  had  arrived  after  defeating  the   **° 
enemy  at  Agra,  and  now  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hope  Grant  was 
some  way  upon  the  road  towards  Lucknow.     The  final  relief  of  the 
garrison  there  was  the  first  task  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  set  himself. 
It  was  attended  with  extreme  danger.     For  the  Gwalior  contingent 
had  on  the  fall  of  Delhi  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  their  Prince,  had 
combined  with  the  troops  under  the  Ranee  of  Jhansee,  and  had  placed 
themselves  under  the  able  command  of  Tantia  Topi,  the  right-hand 
man  of  Nana  Sahib.     With  the  exception  of  the  Moolvee  at  Lucknow, 
Tantia  Topi  was  almost  the  only  man  among  the  insurgents  who 
exhibited  military  capacity.     He  at  once  threatened  Cawnpore.     It 
was  thus,  with  his  base  of  operations  left  in  imminent  danger,  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief  had  to  make  his  advance.     On  the  12th  he 
arrived  at  the  Akmbagh.     This  strongly  fortified  enclosure  was  occu- 
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pied  by  upwards  of  900  men  detached  from  Outram's  forces.  When 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  advancing  troops  they  raised  the 
number  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  army  to  about  5000.  An  English- 
man of  the  name  of  Kavanagh  had  made  his  way  out  of  Lucknow 
with  information  which  induced  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  deter- 
mine to  make  his  assault  upon  the  suburbs  of  the  city  lying  along  the 
river,  instead  of  forcing  his  way  straight  inwards  as  Havelock  had 
done.  His  unexpected  flank  movement  somewhat  disordered  the 
enemy  ;  but  a  series  of  large  buildings,  palaces,  and  mosques,  each  of 
which  had  been  turned  into  a  powerful  fortress,  made  the  advance 
Hereicneithe  extremely  difficult.  Even  by  the  evening  of  the  16th  it 
lJSow*'  was  only  after  the  storming  of  a  mosque  called  the  Shah 
Nov.  17.  Najif,  an  action  described  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  as 

almost  unexampled  in  war,  that  the  relieving  force  felt  that  its  success 
was  certain.  Nor  was  it  till  the  following  day  that  the  residency 
was  actually  reached.  There  still  remained  the  difficult  task  of  bring- 
ing off  the  helpless  convoy  of  women  and  children.  Under  cover  of 
a,  bombardment,  which  drew  away  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  the 
garrison  so  long  imprisoned  was  withdrawn  behind  the  outposts 
arranged  to  cover  its  retreat.  No  disaster  attended  the  movement, 
except  the  death  of  General  Havelock.  A  jnan  of  deeply  religious 
and  enthusiastic  temperament,  his  advance  in  the  army  had  been 
slow,  and  he  had  but  just  reached  the  great  object  of  his  ambition, 
the  command  of  an  army  in  the  field.  When  his  career  was  thus 
prematurely  closed,  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  best  qualities  of  a  general.  Sir  James  Outram  was  left 
behind  with  a  force  to  hold  the  Alambagh  ;  and  not  without  anxiety  as 
to  what  might  be  happening  in  his  rear.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  hurried 
back  towards  Cawnpore.  As  he  approached  it  the  sound  of  guns 
warned  him  that  his  arrival  was  none  too  soon.  During  his  absence 
Tantia  Topi  and  the  Gwalior  contingent  had  come  down  upon  General 
Windham  in  Cawnpore  and  had  cut  oflF  his  communications  with  Sir 
Colin  Campbell.  Left  to  himself,  he  adopted  the  determination  to 
attack  rather  than  to  await  an  attack.  But  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  withstand  an  enemy  so  superior  in  numbers.  He  found  himself 
forced  back  upon  his  entrenchments,  and  the  town  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  returning  troops 
Hiivicto  «t  app^^^^i  just  in  time  to  prevent  complete  disaster.  The 
Cawnpore.  couvoy  being  at  once  despatched  to  Allahabad,  a  battle 

**■  ■  was  fought,  in  which  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 

enemy,  the  Gwalior  contingent,  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  but  for 
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an  error  on  the  part  of  the  general  to  whom  the  duty  of  intercepting 
them  was  intrusted,  the  fugitives  from  the  other  part  of  the  army 
would  have  been  annihilated.  As  it  was  they  succeeded  in  falling 
back  upon  Bithoor.  The  error  was,  however,  partially  retrieved  by  a 
vigorous  pursuit  headed  by  Sir  Hope  Grant.  Several  successful 
engagements,  by  which  the  communication  with  the  north-west  was 


1  Mile 


opened  and  the  Doab,  or  territory  between  the  rivers,  cleared,  left  the 
English  general  free  to  turn  his  attention  either  to  Rohilcund  or  to 
Oude. 

His  own  desire  was  to  reduce  Rohilcund  during  the  winter  months, 
leaving  Lucknow  for  the  following  year.  With  wiser  political  insight 
Lord  Canning  saw  that  the  very  head  of  the  mutiny  was  Oude,  and 
insisted  upon  its  immediate  and  complete  subjection.     In  Lucknow, 
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under  the  command  of  the  Moolvee  and  of  the  Begum,  who  had 
assumed  the  royal  title,  were  concentrated  most  of  the  rebel  troops  of 
Oude.  For  Jung  Bahadur,  the  virtual  chief  of  Nepal,  had  offered 
his  assistance,  and  attacked  the  country  with  his  Ghoorkas  on  the 
north,  while  General  Franks,  moving  from  the  east,  had  driven  all 
before  him  in  a  brilliant  march,  during  which  he  had  four  times 
conquered  a  largely  superior  force.  Outram,  stationed  at  the  Alam- 
bagh,  had  proved  himself  able  to  hold  the  rebels  in  check,  and  to 
resist  their  frequent  vehement  assaults.  The  force  of  the  enemy  thus 
driven  in  from  all  sides  amounted  probably  in  Lucknow  at  this  time 
to  150,000  fighting  men.  The  force  with  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
now  undertook  his  final  assault  upon  the  city  was  very  different  from 
the  small  and  hastily  collected  bodies  with  which  he  and  Havelock 
had  previously  fought  their  way  to  the  beleaguered  garrison.  He 
was  now  able  to  dispose  of  20,000  men  and  180  guns.  With  this 
large  force  at  his  command  he  assaulted  the  city  in  accordance  with  a 
well-laid  and  scientific  plan.  The  main  attack  was,  as  before,  to  be 
directed  against  the  east  (or  more  correctly  the  south-east)  face  of  the 
city.  In  expectation  of  this  movement  the  enemy  had  constructed 
Capture  of  Several  strong  lines  of  defence,  covered  at  their  left,  or 
Lucknow  by       north-eastem  extremity,  by  the  river.     But  Sir  Colin 

flit*  Pnlln 

campbeu.  Campbell  observed  that,  trusting  to  the  river,  the  lines 

lurch  22, 1888.  ^^^.^  ^^^^  carried  beyond  it,  and  that  an  army  crossing  to 
the  northern  bank  would  be  able  to  turn  the  position.  While  there- 
fore the  main  attack  was  directed  against  the  front  of  the  enemy's 
defences,  Sir  James  Outram,  acting  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river, 
successively  turned  the  three  strong  lines  of  which  they  consisted ; 
and  though  not  without  very  severe  fighting,  lasting  for  three  or  four 
days,  the  rebels  were  at  length  entirely  defeated  and  driven  from  the 
town,  which  was  firmly  and  finally  occupied  by  the  English  troops. 
After  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow  the  tide  of  victory  turned.  The 
re-establishment  of  order  and  the  British  rule  in  Oude  and  the  North- 
west Provinces,  with  whatever  difficulties  it  might  yet  be  attended, 
was  now  certain. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Provinces  of  Central  India  the  British  power 
had  been  reasserting  itself  amid  the  same  difficulties  and  with  the 
same  triumphant  result.  The  action  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  been 
constantly  hampered  by  threatened  assaults  from  the 
revolted  Gwalior  contingent.  After  his  victory  at  Cawn- 
pore  it  bad  withdrawn  under  Tantia  Topi  and  Rao 
Sahib,  the  nephew  of  Nana  Sahib,  to  the  fortress  of  Calpee,  where. 


Eedaction  of 
the  Central 
Provinces. 


in  a  strongly  fortified  position,  it  had  established  an  important 
arsenal.  TT^e  whole  country  southward  was  in  rebellion.  The  troops 
of  Holkar  had  mutinied,  but  Colonel  Durand  had  so  far  mastered 
their  insurrection  that  the  English  maintained  themselves  at  Mao, 
and  kept  open  the  line  of  the  Nerbudda  and  connection  with  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Durand  had  been  Acting  Commissioner  during 
the  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  who  returned  to  India  in 
August,  and  having  consulted  with  the  authorities  in  Calcutta,  re- 
sumed his  work  at  Indore  in  December,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
plan  agreed  upon  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Central  Provinces.  It 
had  been  decided  that  two  columns,  the  one  from  Madras  the  other 
from  Bombay,  should  push  across  the  country  and  reach  the  great 
rivers,  the  one  at  Calpee  the  other  at  Banda.  The  Madras  column 
was  to  be  under  Whitelock.  The  commander  of  the  Bombay  column, 
Sir  Hugh  Rose,  came  to  Indore  in  company  with  Hamil-  51,^0^1  eom-s 
ton,  and  at  once  began  his  advance.  Few  military  opera-  march, 
tions  have  been  more  brilliant  than  the  successful  march  ^*°'  ^*'*' 
of  his  army.  On  the  6th  of  January  he  left  Indore,  and  advanced 
eastward  in  the  direction  of  Sanger.  On  his  way  thither  he  besieged 
the  stronghold  of  Rathgar,  and  defeating  a  relieving  army  sent  against 
it  by  the  Rajah  of  Banpore,  captured  it  on  the  29th.  On  the  third  of 
February  he  relieved  Saugor,  which  had  now  been  besieged  for  nearly 
eight  months.  He  thence  turned  northward,  forced  his  way  with 
constant  fighting  through  the  difficult  passes  at  Madanpore,  formed  a 
junction  with  the  2nd  brigade  of  his  division,  which,  following  a 
different  course,  had  stormed  the  strong  city  of  Chandaree,  and  with 
his  forces  thus  collected  pushed  on  towards  Jhansee.  The  Ranee  of 
Jhansee  was  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  English,  and  had  been 
guilty  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  of  the  treacherous  massacre 
of  some  fifty  English,  men,  women,  and  children.  It  was  of  the  last 
importance  that  her  stronghold  should  be  taken.  It  was  a  place  of 
extraordinary  strength,  lying  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  Betwa 
river,  and  consisted  of  a  strongly  fortified  walled  town,  and  beyond 
that  of  a  fortress  upon  high  ground  of  still  greater  strength.  It  was 
occupied  by  11,000  men.  Sepoys  and  native  levies,  giegeof 
Against  it  Sir  Hugh  Rose  could  bring  a  force  not  much  •"»*»"•• 
exceeding  1500.  It  was  invested  by  the  cavalry  on  all  sides,  and 
batteries  were  directed  against  its  eastern  wall.  For  seventeen  days 
an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  by  both  sides.  For  breaching  purposes 
only  two  eighteen-pounders  were  available,  but  after  a  while  a  barely 
practicable  breach  was  effected.     But  just  as  the  English  commander 
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was  thinking  of  an  assault,  news  of  a  most  disturbing  character  reached 
him.  For  Tantia  Topi  had  come  out  from  Calpee,  had  captured  Char- 
karee,  the  residence  of  a  friendly  Rajah,  and  was  now  advancing  with 
twenty-eight  guns  he  had  there  captured  and  22,000  men,  many  of 
them  belonging  to  the  drilled  troops  of  the  Gwalior  contingent,  to 
relieve  Jhansee.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  small  though  his  force  was,  deter- 
mined that  he  would  not  relax  his  siege  operations  for  a  moment. 
He  collected  a  small  covering  army  and  advanced  to  meet  Tantia 
Topi.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  so  vastly  superior  that  both 
flanks  were  far  beyond  the  English  line,  and  threatened  completely  to 
envelope  it.  Seeing  the  danger,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  attacked  each  flank 
with  a  body  of  cavalry.  Both  attacks  were  successful,  and  as  the 
wings  fell  back  repulsed,  his  infantry  in  the  centre  rushed  to  the 
charge,  and  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  turned  and  fled.     Tantia  Topi 

seems  to  have  seen  that  the  day  was  lost.  He  set  fire  to 
T«lti*Topr  the  jungle,  and,  under  cover  of  the  flames  and  smoke, 
April  1.  withdrew  his  second  line.    But  the  English  horse  artillery 

and  cavalry  dashed  through  the  fire,  and  the  pursuit  was  not  closed 
till  every  gun  had  been  taken,  and  the  enemy's  force  withdrawn  beyond 
the  Betwa.  The  victory  was  almost  immediately  followed  up  by  an 
assault  upon  the  town.  The  defence  was  desperate,  but  the  stormers 
jhuuee  uken.  forced  their  way  in,  and  on  the  4th  of  April  the  Ranee, 
April  8.  despairing  of  relief,  fled  to  join  Tantia  Topi  at  Calpee. 

During  the  whole  of  the  siege,  under  a  hot  sun,  the  English  troops 
had  never  been  able  to  change  their  clothes.  A  rest  of  a  fortnight, 
during  which  the  troops  were  reorganised,  was  necessary  before  the 
final  effort  to  capture  the  great  rebel  stronghold  of  Calpee  could 
be  made.  When  Sir  Hugh  Rose  resumed  his  march  he  found  him- 
self opposed  at  a  place  called  Kunch  by  Tantia  Topi  and  the  indefa- 
tigable Ranee.  A  fresh  victory  cleared  his  road  to  Calpee.  This 
fortress  is  situated  amidst  a  network  of  ravines.  The  blufis  between 
them  had  been  strongly  entrenched.  Behind  them  lay  a  series  of 
temples  which  had  been  turned  into  fortresses.  Behind  them  again 
lay  the  town  and  the  fort.  Judging  it  imprudent  to  assault  it  directly. 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  moved  his  force  to  a  point  a  few  miles  lower  down  the 

river  Jumna.     The  enemy  did  not  wait  to  be  assaulted. 

After  some  days  passed  in  skirmishing,  they  designed  a 
most  skilful  attack.  They  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  ravines, 
which  would  entirely  screen  their  movements,  and  by  a  feigned  attack 
upon  the  left  draw  the  English  troops  in  that  direction,  while, 
marching  in  secret  through  the  ravines,  the  main  body  was  to  force 


Calp«e  taken. 


its  way  along  the  river-side,  faU  upon  the  right,  and  annihilate  it 
But  Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  not  deceived.  The  very  formidable  assault 
upon  the  left  did  not  induce  him  to  withdraw  any  troops  from  his 
ri.ht.  It  was  fortunate ;  for  suddenly  from  their  shelter  such 
m^asses  of  the  enemy  appeared  that  the  English  were  for  a  while 
driven  back,  and  it  required  a  charge  headed  by  Sir  Hugh  himselt 
to  check  the  rebel  advance.  But  once  checked,  their  defeat  was 
complete.  The  attack  on  the  left  ceased  when  that  on  the  right 
wa^  defeated,  and  the  enemy  not  only  fell  back,  but  evacuated  the 

town  and  fortress.  ,      ,  .  .  u 

Whitelock  had  meanwhile  with  less  difficulty  completed  his  march 
to  Banda.    The  plan  laid  down  appeared  to  have  been  carried  out  in 
every  point.    Sir  Hugh  Kose  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  beheved 
the  campaign  was  over ;  the  General  even  gave  up   his  command 
and  obtained  sick-leave.    Before  he  had  parted  with  his  troops  he 
was  suddenly  called  again  into  action.    The  Ranee  had  hit  upon  a 
scheme  of  strange  audacity  which  she  had  induced  Tantia  Topi  and 
Rao  Sahib  to  embrace.    Knowing  the  difficulty  with  which  Smdia 
was  keeping  his  post  at  Gwalior,  she  pushed  forward  at  once  with  her 
beaten  army,  opened  negotiations  with  the  people  and  troops  in    he 
capital,  induced  them  to  throw  off  the  allegiance  of  Sindia,  defeated 
him  when  he  tried  to  stop  her  by  force  of  arms,  declared  Nana  feah.b 
Peishwa,  and  established  herself  in  Gwalior.    Sir  Hugh  Rose,  break- 
ing through  all  conventionality,  resumed  his  command  determined  to 
reduce  the  city  before  the  June  rains  should  render  fighting  impos- 
sible.    Before  he  reached  it,  another  English  force  marching  from  the 
southward  under  Brigadier  Smith,  had  fought  and  won  a  battle  m 
which  the  gallant  Eanee  had  been  killed.    Dressed  as  a  n~«.om^^ 
man,  and  laiding  her  troopers,  she  had  been  earned  ,„.  „,o,.iior. 
awa;  with  them  as  they  fled,  her  horse  fell  with  her,  and  .... »,  i|«^ 
she  was  cut  down.    A  battle  before  the  walls  showed  Sir  Hugh  that 
he  might  safely  advance,  and  before  the  close  of  the  day  the  city  was 

The  rapture  of  Calpee  and  Gwalior,  the  crowning  victories  of  the 
great  march  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  broke  up  organised  rebellion  m  Central 
India,  and  in  those  portions  of  the  North-West  Provinces  which  ay 
on  the  south  of  the  Jumna.  Henceforward  the  operations  in  that 
part  of  the  conntry  consisted  of  the  movements  of  pursumg  columns 
directed  chiefly  to  the  capture  of  Tantia  Topi.  During  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  year,  pursued  and  hunted  by  several  English  columns, 
the  great  rebel  leader  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro,  sometimes  advancing 
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towards  the  north-west,  sometimes  appearing  in  Rajputana,  sometimes 
DMthof  making  his  appearance  on  the  Nerbudda,  frequently 

TMxti*  Topi.       fighting  and  keeping  the  insurrection  alive.     At  length, 
April  18,  i8S».    gg^j^jy  j^^  ^jjg  yg^j.  ^^t^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^  ^^  g t mgg l e  aud  went 

into  hiding,  and  in  April  was  surrendered  by  the  most  important  of 
his  adherents,  Maun  Singh. 

Results  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  had  on  the  north  of  the  rivers 
attended  the  fall  of  Lucknow.  Eager  to  complete  the  suppression  of 
the  Mutiny,  Lord  Canning  urged  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  advance 
immediately  into  Rohilcund.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  not  without  mis- 
givings, yielded  to  his  arguments,  and  pushed  forward  at  once, 
leaving  Sir  Hope  Grant  in  Oude,  and  despatching  Lugard  to  bring 
to  order  the  west  of  Behar,  where  the  skilful  tactics  of  Kunwar 
Singh  were  creating  a  fresh  danger.  Since  its  rebellion  Rohil- 
cund had  owned  the  rule  of  a  chief,  resident  at  Bareilly,  called 
Khan  Bahadur  Khan.  Upon  this  capital  various  columns  were 
to  concentrate.  One  from  Roorkee  in  the  extreme  north-west,  one 
from  the  south-west,  while  the  Commander-in-Chief  advanced  from 
the  south-east.  It  was  hoped  that  thus  the  enemy  would  be  driven 
to  one  point  and  finally  defeated  and  destroyed.  The  expectation 
was  not  thoroughly  fulfilled.  The  Moolvee,  who  had  command 
at  Shahjehanpore,  on  the  road  to  Bareilly,  managed  to  avoid  an 
engagement,  and  to  evacuate  the  town  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English.  He  even  returned  to  Shahjehanpore  when  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell advanced  to  Bareilly,  and  though  again  compelled  to  withdraw, 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  a  decisive  battle.  But  though  thwarted 
in  his  attempt  at  dealing  a  final  blow  to  the  rebellion,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  his  lieutenants  had  by  the  end  of  May  practically 
restored  Rohilcund  to  the  English  rule,  and  confined  the  strength  of 
the  rebellion  to  Oude.  Any  hope  of  success  the  rebels  may  there 
have  had  was  probably  lost  when,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  Moolvee 
was  shot  in  a  quarrel  with  a  native  Rajah.  Of  the  three  important 
leaders,  by  the  middle  of  1858,  Tantia  Topi  was  thus  a  hunted  fugitive, 
the  Moolvee  was  dead,  and  the  third,  Kunwar  Singh,  alone  was 
keeping  up  the  Mutiny  in  Western  Behar. 

But  the  reduction  of  Oude  had  yet  to  be  completed,  and  Kunwar 
Singh  and  his  followers  to  be  suppressed — a  work  which  was  not 
concluded  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  The  success  of 
Reduction  of  this  chicf  had  obliged  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  immediately 
Bohw Mid  Oude.  ^fter  the  captuTC  of  Lucknow,  to  despatch  a  brigade 
against  him.    He  had  been  victorious  over  Milman  at  Assemghar, 


and  a  small  force  under  Lord  Mark  Kerr  which  the  Governor-General 
had  sent  against  him  from  Allahabad  had  only  succeeded  in  partiaUy 
checkincr  him.     The  duty  of  reducing  Behar  was  intrusted  to  Lugard, 
and  proved  difficult  and  wearisome.     Kunwar  Singh  constantly  evaded 
decisive  battles,  and  crossing  the  Ganges  found  shelter  m  the  vast 
juncrles  which  surround  Jagdespore,  his  own  home.     Invariably  dis- 
perTed  when  encountered,  the  rebels  immediately  re-united,  and  the 
whole  country  swarmed  with  bands  of  marauders.     It  was  only  by 
driving  roads  through  the  jungle,  and  by  organising  a  force  of  mounted 
riflemen  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  that  the  country 
was  at  length  cleared,  and  by  November  the  rebels  destroyed.     In 
the  course  of  the  campaign  Kunwar  Singh  had  fallen.     In  the  mean- 
time  while  Behar  wa^  thus  being  reduced,  in  October,  when  active 
measures  again  became  possible,  a  number  of  columns  were  sent 
into  Oude,  and  eventually  Sir  Hope  Grant  and  Sir  Colm  Campbell 
succeeded  in  driving  the  main  bodies  of  the  rebels,  and  Nana  Sahib 
among  them,  over  the  Nepal  frontier.     But  they  found  no  security 
there     The  loyalty  of  Jung  Bahadur  allowed  the  English  troops  to 
continue  their  pursuit  within  the  Nepal  territory,  where  the  rebel 
armies  were  finally  broken  up  and  dispersed. 

Although  the  Mutiny  and  its  attendant  revolt  had  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Bengal  Presidency,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
danger  had  been  slight  in  the  other  parts  of  India.     The   ^^^^  ^  ^^ 
same  action  which  had  proved  so  irritating  to  the  chiefs   Bo»^.y^ 
in  the  North- West  had  been  at  work  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.     WTiat  is  known  as  the 
Inam  Commission  had  carried  out  the  same  strict  inquiry  into  titles, 
as  the  Revenue  Board  had  set  on  foot  in  the  North- West  Provinces. 
35,000  estates,  large  and  small,  had  been  examined  by  this  Commission, 
and  in  21,000  cases  sentences  of  confiscation  had  been  pronounced. 
The  discontent  thus  excited  had  shown  itself  in  mutinies  and  in 
revolts,  and  it  was  only  by  the  excellent  government  of  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  and  the  skill  of  Mr.  Seton  Karr  and  Colonel  Jacobson,  that  a 
great  Mahratta  movement  which  would  naturally  have  centred  round 
Nana  Sahib  was  prevented.     The  danger  was  scarcely  less  m  the  great 
Mahomedan  territory  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.     In  June  and  July 
1857,  conspiracies  had  been  discovered  there,  insurrection    and  »t  Hyd«. 
broke  out,  and  the  Residency  was  assaulted.     It  was   *»»"»• 
firmly  met  and  suppressed  by  Major  Davidson.     But  that  it  went  no 
further  is  chiefly  due  to  the  consistent  loyalty  of  Salar  Jung,  the 
Prime  Minister.    He  was  a  remarkable  man,  beUeving  strongly  m  the 
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possibility  of  native  states  being  well  ruled  by  natives,  but  acknow- 
ledging the  necessity  of  some  such  paramount  authority  as  that 
exercised  by  the  English.  It  was  with  his  determined  support  and 
assistance  that  Davidson  was  able  to  suppress  disaffection,  and  even 
to  employ  the  Hyderabad  contingent  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  in  whose  splendid  services  it  bore  its  full  share. 

No  portion  of  our  history  is  more  full  of  stirring  incident  than  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  At  no  time  did  Englishmen  exhibit  more  fully  their 
characteristic  tenacity  and  fertility  of  resource.  At  no  time,  it  must 
be  confessed,  did  they  show  in  more  cruel  fashion  their  fixed  belief  in 
themselves  and  in  the  rightfulness  of  their  cause,  and  their  incapacity 
for  understanding  the  rights  or  feelings  of  those  opposed  to  them.  In 
the  grim  struggle  for  life  or  death  conscientious  discrimination  entirely 
disappeared.  The  contest  seemed  to  lie  betv.  een  two  savage  races 
capable  of  no  thought  but  that,  regardless  of  all  justice  or  mercy, 
their  enemies  should  be  exterminated.  Deeds  of  cruelty  on  one  side 
and  the  other  were  perpetrated,  over  which  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a 
veil,  and  a  spirit  of  bloodthirsty  recklessness  was  exhibited,  which  in 
calmer  times  fills  the  mind  with  horror.  Such  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  English  in  India.  The  rightfulness  of 
the  position  may  well  be  questioned  ;  but  if  it  be  once  granted  that  it 
is  justifiable,  then  the  murderous  treachery  of  the  natives,  the  acute 
character  of  the  danger  to  which  the  English  were  exposed,  the 
necessity  for  asserting  our  supremacy  at  all  hazards,  give  a  satisfac- 
tory excuse  for  all  that  was  done.  This  was  the  view  which  England 
took.  Any  cruelty  caused  by  excess  of  zeal  was  condoned.  No  praise 
was  too  great  to  lavish  on  the  splendid  work  of  those  who  had  saved 
the  Empire.  Yet  the  mutineers  who  were  shot  from  the  guns,  the 
hundreds  of  unarmed  Sepoys  who  were  cut  to  pieces  in  pursuit,  or 
hanged  in  cold  blood  after  capture,  were  brave  men  fighting  after 
the  nature  of  their  kind  for  a  national  liberty  which  they  loved, 
or  for  a  religion  in  which  they  devoutly  believed. 

The  Mutiny  was  still  unrepressed  when  Parliament  assembled  in 
February  1858.     But  the  popular  feeling  that  the  Indian  revolt  with 
y  all  its  horrors  was  traceable  to  misgovernment  was  too  strong  to  be 
Paiaeriton'i       restrained.     The  worst  of  the  crisis  appearing  to  be  over, 
India  Biu.  the  Ministry  felt  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  Bill  upon  the 

'  •  '  •  subject.  There  was  a  widespread  feeling  that  one  of  the 
chief  evils  in  Indian  administration  was  the  double  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  it  appeared  to  many  a  monstrous  thing  that  the  rule  of  so 
vast  a  portion  of  our  Empire  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  mercantile 


company,  even  though  its  powers  were  largely  restramed  by  the  con- 
urrent  jurisdiction  of  a  department  of  the  Government.     The  geneml 
voice  demanded  that  the  divided  authority  of  Crown  and  C^^^P^ 
should  cease,  and  that  the  government  should  be  consohdated  m  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  alone.     The  Directors  of  the  Company  drew  up  an 
able  petition  against  the  abolition  of  the  Company,  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantages which  had  accrued  from  their  government,  and  claiming  credit 
for  their  worthy  management  of  India.     This  view  was  upheld  by  those 
who  represented  the  Indian  interest  in  Parliament.    They  pointed  out 
that  every  instance  of  aggressive  policy  was  due  to  the  coercive  in- 
fluence of  Parliament,  and  not  to  the  will  of  the  I^^^f  ^^tnlrt  Mill 
a  few  statesmen  of  high  rank,  and  among  them  John  Stuart  Mill, 
beUeved  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  check  exercised  by  the  Directors, 
and  the  transference  of  all  power  and  patronage  to  the  Government 
would  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  India,  by  bringing  it  at 
once  into  the  sphere  of  party  politics:   "  and  thus  con-Hing  the 
administration  of  that  country  into  a  thing  to  be  scrambled  for  by 
the  second  and  third  class  of  English  Parliamentary  politicians 
But  in   spite  of  ably  supported  arguments  in  thi^  direction,  the 
general  sense  of  the  glaring  anomalies  of  the  double  system,  and 
of  the  want  both  of  rapid  action  and  direct  responsibility  which  it 
entailed,  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.     The  prevalent  deling  found 
expression  in  the  speech  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     All  the  good  deeds  of  which  the  Company  boasted  were, 
he  declared,  subsequent  to  1784,  subsequent,  that  is,  to  the  time  when 
the  Company  was  subjected  to  Parliamentaiy  control.     The  double 
government  begun  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  that  year,  perfected  by  Mr.  Dundas 
in  1793,  reduced  the  Company  to  complete  pohtical  subordination^ 
In  1813  their  monopoly  of  trade  with  India  was  removed  ;  m  1833 
their  monopoly  of  trade  with  China.    Originally  a  trading  company 
having  accidentally  acquired  governing  powers,  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Control  had  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  subordi- 
nate  governors  retaining  their  original  capacity  for  trade     On  the 
renewal  of  their  charter  in  1833  their  powers  had  been  still  further 
diminished,  and  one-third  of  the  Court  of  Directors  consisted  of 
nominees  of  the  Crown.     Thus  stripped  of  its  original  commercial 
monopoly,  and  closely  restricted  in  its  powers  of  government,  the 
CompVny  remained  only  as  a  piece  of  effete  and  cumbrous  machinery 
serving  no  end  except  to  hamper  the  administration^    Lord  ^"^ers  «n 
thought  it  necessary  therefore  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  transferring  the 
whole  government  to  the  Crown. 
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But  he  was  not  destined  to  carry  out  the  measure  :  an  unexpected 
defeat  drove  him  from  office.  On  the  14th  of  January  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  While  he  was 
orrini  »tt«mpti  driving  with  the  Empress  to  the  Opera- House,  three 
Ka"!ton!"*'  bombs  wcrc  thrown  under  his  carriage  with  such  terrible 
j»a.  14, 1868.  effect  that,  though  he  himself  escaped  unhurt,  ten  inno- 
cent persons  were  killed,  and  no  less  than  156  more  or  less  wounded. 
The  chief  of  the  conspirators  was  Orsini,  an  Italian  refugee.  Naturally 
the  greatest  indignation  was  felt  at  this  cruel  and  reckless  assault,  and 
when  it  appeared  that  the  plot  had  been  concocted  and  the  bombs 
made  in  England,  the  anger  of  the  French  was  turned  upon  their 
allies,  who  had  allowed  such  a  crime  to  be  hatched  undisturbed  under 
the  cover  of  hospitality.  On  the  20th  of  January,  Count  Walewski, 
the  French  Foreign  Minister,  wrote  a  despatch  to  the  English 
Ministers,  in  which  in  strong  words  he  called  attention  to  what  had 
happened,  and  while  refraining  from  indicating  any  particular  measure, 
demanded  that  "  her  Majesty's  Government  should  assist  in  averting 
a  repetition  of  such  guilty  enterprises,  by  aflfording  a  guarantee  of 
security,  which  no  state  could  refuse  to  a  neighbouring  state,  and 
which  the  French  were  authorised  to  expect  from  an  ally."  In  intro- 
ducing this  demand  the  despatch  had  asserted  that  this  fresh  attempt, 
like  those  which  preceded  it,  had  been  devised  in  England,  and  went 
on  to  say  of  the  attitude  of  the  demagogues  established  in  England, 
^     ^  "it  is  assassination  elevated  to  a  doctrine, preached  openly, 

French  anger  .       ,    .  .  r       ji 

turned  a«ainit  practised  in  repeated  attempts,  the  most  recent  of  which 
England.  j^^^  j^^^  struck  Europe  with  amazement.     Ought  then 

the  right  of  asylum  to  protect  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Is  hospitality 
due  to  assiissins  ?  Ought  the  English  legislation  to  contribute  to 
their  designs  and  their  plans  ?  and  can  it  continue  to  shelter  persons 
who,  by  their  flagrant  acts,  place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of 
common  rights,  and  under  the  ban  of  humanity  ?"  The  despatch 
remained  without  a  written  reply.  At  the  same  time  addresses  of 
congratulation  on  his  escape  poured  in  upon  the  Emperor,  and  among 
others  several  from  the  French  army.  They  were  couched  in  most  exag- 
gerated and  injudicious  language.  One  demanded  "an  account  of 
the  land  which  contains  the  haunts  of  the  monsters  who  are  sheltered 
by  its  laws.  Give  us  the  order,  Sire,  and  we  will  pursue  them 
even  to  their  strongholds."  Another  said,  "  Let  the  miserable  assas- 
sins, the  subordinate  agents  of  such  crimes,  receive  the  chastisement 
due  to  their  abominable  attempts,  but  let  also  the  infamous  haunt  in 
which  machinations  so  infernal  aje  planned  (presumably  London)  be 


destroyed  for  ever."    Much  more  importance  than  they  deserved  was 
given  to  these  effusions  by  their  appearance  in  the  official  Moniteur 

If  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  English  public  are  sensitive  it  is 
the  right  of  asylum  ;  and  the  words  in  Walewski's  despatch  although 
he  made  no  particular  demand,  seemed  certainly  to  suggest  a  limitation 
of  that  right,  while  the  braggart  language  of  the  French   ^.^^^  ^^ 
officers,  endorsed  apparently  by  the  French  Government,   t^n^again.t 
seemed  to  be  an  undisguised  threat  which  popular  opinion 
regarded  as  all  the  more  ungenerous  if,  as  it  was  supposed,  France  was 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  our  difficulties  in  India  to  play  the  bully. 
The  irritation  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  was  very  great  and  m 
neither  case  unreasonable.     It  is  certain,  that  the  extreme  freedom 
with  which  our  hospitality  is  extended  to  political  offenders,  had  in 
this  case,  as  in  others,  been  misused ;  nor  can  foreign  nations  be 
expected  to  understand  the   completeness    of   individual    freedom 
allowed  in  England,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reply  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  answerable  only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  municipal  law. 
It  seems  at  aU  evente  obvious  that  if  our  laws  render  such  crimes  as 
those  of  Orsini  easy,  there  is  something  erroneous  in  them. 

While  the  angry  feeling  was  at  its  height,  Lord  Palmerston  asked 
leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  with  regard  to  conspiracy  to   Paimerrton 
murder.     It  was  not  a  very  severe  measure.     As  the   ^^"^^ 
law  then  stood,  such  conspiracy  in  England  was  a  mis-   con.piracy 
demeanour  only,  and  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.    In  Ireland  it  was  a  capital  offence.     The  Bill  proposed  to 
equalise  the  crime  in  the  two  countries,  making  it  in  both  cases  a 
felony,  punishable  by  transportation  or  by  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  persons  with  respect  to  ^^^^^P^^f  ^  J'^ 
murder  without  regard  to  the  place  where  it  was  intended  that  the 
murder  should  be  committed.     The  Premier  declared  that  the  Cabinet 
was  acting  simply  on  the  conviction  that  our  law  wanted  reform  m  this 
respect,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  communications  from  1^  ranee. 
But  the  irritated  public  saw  in  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston  always 
supposed  to  regard  France  and  the  French  Emperor  with  undue  par- 
tiality, a  base  truckling  to  the  demands  of  that  nation.     The  failure  of 
the  Government  to  give  a  definite  reply  to  Walewski's  despatch  the 
introduction  of  a  legal  reform  by  the  Premier,  instead  of  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  were  regarded  as  proofs  that  this  was  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  proposed  Bill.     It  was  explained  that  the  change  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  French  demands,  that  a  verbal  reply  had  been  given 
to  the  despatch,  that  the  Emperor  had  apologised  for  what  he  said  was 
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the  accidental  introduction  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  truculent  addresses 
of  his  colonels ;  and  Lord  Palraerston  very  reasonably  argued  against 
the  petulant  rejection  of  the  required  improvement  merely  because 
our  neighbours  had  allowed  themselves  to  lose  their  temper.  His 
arguments  so  far  prevailed  that  leave  was  given  to  introduce  the  Bill 
by  a  majority  of  200.  But  the  victory  was  only  temporary.  Before 
the  introduction  on  the  14th  of  February  of  the  second  reading  of 
Popular  otjec-  the  Bill,  the  popular  feeling  had  declared  itself  against 
tionstoit.  it  g^g  |)eing  entirely  inadequate,  and  merely  a  sop  to 
allay  the  anger  of  the  French.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  therefore  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  House  regretted  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  felt  it  their  duty  to  reply  to  the  important  despatch  of 
January  20th  before  introducing  any  alteration  of  the  Conspiracy 
laws.  That  is  to  say,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  definite  protest 
against  any  infringement  of  the  right  of  asylum  should  first  have  been 
made,  and  then  any  flaw  in  our  municipal  law  corrected.  Disraeli, 
who  had  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  declaring  now  that 
the  question  was  changed,  that  it  lay  not  between  England  and 
v>  Paimeriton  re-  France,  but  between  the  House  and  the  Government, 
■igns,  Peb.  19.  strongly  supported  the  amendment.  The  junction  of 
the  Tories  with  the  more  advanced  Liberals  secured  them  a 
majority,  and  the  amendment  was  carried  against  Government  by  19 
votes.  Never  unduly  tenacious  of  office,  Lord  Palmerston  at  once 
resigned. 

of  course  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  such  men  as  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon,  whose  fault  lay  rather 
in  overvaluing  the  importance  of  English  interests 
than  in  overlooking  them,  should  have  been  guilty  of 
negligence  in  the  maintenance  of  the  English  right  of  asylum.  They 
had  a  difficult  part  to  play  (rendered  more  difficult  by  the  violence 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  French),  in  at  once  maintaining  the  existing 
alliance,  and  fully  vindicating  the  dignity  of  England.  The  very 
popular  character  of  the  English  Parliament,  while  it  renders  it  a 
true  representative  of  the  national  feeling,  lays  it  open  to  the  gusts 
of  temporary  passion  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  a  Democracy.  To  such 
a  passing  burst  of  feeling  Lord  Palmerston  fell  a  victim.  That  his 
Ministry  had  in  fact  acted  both  judiciously  and  firmly  may  be 
gathered  from  the  admission  contained  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Derby 
to  the  Queen  after  Lord  Clarendon  had  spoken  in  vindication  of  the 
outgoing  Government.  "Lord  Clarendon,"  he  writes,  "made  an 
admirable  speech  in  explanation  of  the  course  which  the  late  Govem- 
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Caasei  of 
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„,ent  pursued,  and  which,  had  it  been  delivered  in  the  Hj-use^^f 
CommL  on  the  subject  of  the  amendment,  ''»"'*  P^^^^^^^^ 
A.r.r„M  Lord  Derbv  of  the  honour  of  addressing  your  Majesty  on 
ir  P  esen^otaS:^'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  his  pe^n^ 
riendshtp  for  the  Emperor,  Lord  Palmerston  was  always  on  his 
frienasnip  lor  i        .  inventive  and  plottmg 

ZlTT^,:^^  A  yUTtwo  after  this  he  decUred  that 
-rEmperor's  mind  was  as  full  of  schemes  as  a  warren  is  fuU^ 
rabbits."  But  the  Anglo-French  alliance  wa.  ""f  "^'^^'j  7^  ^^^^ 
To  him,  and  during  much  of  the  preceding  autumn  he  had  been 
engaged  in  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  n  fa^e  of 
Serences  of  opinion  which  arose  in  the  two  Courts  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Danubian  Principalities. 

In  his  private  conversations  Louis  Napoleon  made  BO^««'«t »  ^l 
„i  h  for  r  general  revision  of  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  (in  815).  He 
;trded  them  as  directed  entirely  against  France,  -j^^eir  ■^'"^ 

Stion  of  power  directed  in  turn  against  each  rival  nation,  and 
hesubsequen't  establishment  of  friendly  "la'--  -*  -^i™" 
it     Circumstances  had  enabled  him  to  set  his  scheme 
„„  foot  by  establishing  a  close  alliance  with  England.    He  h^  thus 

been  abl/to  defeat  ^^^^^^  .^^^ ^27 ^It^"^' ^^^ 

ti-  rhriXeatrrfuss-^:  is^; 

Inld,  his  scheming  mind  '^--^'-^^Zr^Z'^LuJ^'::^ 
Z  rurEm;t,tutr  dfd  'TtZ  that  Constantino^e 
Lid  b^ome  Kuss'ian.     He  conceived  the  i^-^^^--^^^ 
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advance.     It  would,  however,  obviously  have  been  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  would  have 
raised  a  new  force  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Austrian 
Dominions.    But  the  Austrians  had  of  late  found  the  Turks  good 
neighbours,  and  did  not  believe  in  the  strength  of  such  a  State. 
They  therefore  clung  closely  to  the  terms  of  the  late  Treaty  of  Parisj 
by  which   self-government,   under  the  suzerainty  of   Turkey  was 
guaranteed  to  the  several  Principalities,  the  Porte  undertaking  to 
convoke  a  representative  Divan  in  each  State  in  which  the  wishes 
of  the  people  should  be  expressed  as  to  their  definite  organisation. 
So  far  had  the  split  between  France  and  Austria  gone,  that  Louis 
Napoleon  had  even  suggested  to  England  an  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia,  from  which  Austria  should  be  excluded. 
Whatever  the  wisdom  of  the  French  scheme— and  subsequent  events 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  wise— on  this  point  there  could  at  that 
time  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  action  of  England.     The  Crimean  war 
with  all  its  losses  had  been  fought  for  the  integrity  of  Turkey. 
Austria  had  played  a  very  substantial  part  in  bringing  that  war  to 
a  successful  issue.    It  was  impossible  for  the  English  Government  to 
dream  of  any  arrangements  which  should  injure  the  Turkish  Empire, 
even  if  its  opinion  had  not  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  Austria  as 
to  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  Russian  advance.     The  elections 
for  the  Divan,  held  in  pursuance  of  the  Paris  Treaty,  had  produced 
a  strong  majority  in  favour  of  the  continued  separation  of  the  Princi- 
palities, and  consequently  in  opposition  to  the  French  view.     The 
French  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  Sultan  with  manipulating 
the    electoral  lists,  and,  in   junction  with    Russia    and   Sardinia, 
threatened  to  withdraw  their  ambassador  if  the  elections  were  not 
annulled. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  upon  the  Eastern  question  France  and 
JSiiton  to  ^"^'^^•'^  ^^^®  opposed  to  England  and  Austria,  and  that 
oiborne"  the  alliance  originally  tounded  for  the  maintenance  of 

Aug.  1887.  the  integrity  of  Turkey  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution. 
The  friends  of  the  alliance,  and  it  may  be  the  Emperor  himself,  who 
could  not  yet  certainly  afford  to  do  without  England,  suggested  a 
personal  visit  of  a  private  character  to  be  paid  by  Louis  Napoleon 
to  the  Queen  at  Osborne.  Thither  also  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Clarendon  went,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  during  which  the 
friendship  between  the  royal  families  became  apparently  very  sincere, 
conversations  were  held  with  the  Ministers,  and  more  effectually  still 
with  Prince  Albert,  and  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  bv  which  the 


English  consented  that  the    elections    should  be  annulled,  while 
Napoleon  agreed  to  give  up  the  idea  of  the  union  of  the  Provinces. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  government  of  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities in  the  following  year  was  itself  a  full  illustration  of  Napoleon's 
views.     The  Divans  elected  after  the  rectification  of  the  electoral  lists 
pronounced  definitely  and  strongly  for  union,  and  at  the  conference 
of  the  great  Powers  held  in  Paris  for  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
France,  Russia,  and  Sardinia  showed  themselves  strongly  in  favour 
of  such  an  arrangement.     It  was  in  vain  that  Napoleon  was  remmded 
of  the  compact  arrived  at  at  Osborne.     Although  it  had  been  reducejj 
to  writing,  Walewski  had  declined  to  sign  it,  and  it  was  now  practi- 
cally repudiated.     The  Conservative  Government  at  this  time  in  office 
had  adopted  to  the  full  the  policy  of  maintaining  the   g.ttiement  of 
integrity  of  Turkey.     In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  efforts  '^^^ 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament  to  secure  what  was 
almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Principalities  themselves,  their  union  under  a  foreign  prince,  the 
English  plenipotentiary  combined  with  Austria  to  press  their  separa- 
tion.    The  result  was  a  sort  of  compromise  which  proved  entirely 
delusive.     Under  a  central  committee  the  Principalities  (which  were 
to  be  called  the  United  Principalities)  were  each  to  be  governed  by 
its  own  Prince  or  Hospodar,  and  its  own  elective  assembly.     The 
institutions  for  the  two  Provinces  were  the  same,  and  the  apparent 
separation  speedily  disappeared  when  both  elected  the  same  man  as 
their  Hospodar.     For  the  time  the  difficulty  was  got  over.     But  it 
was  rendered  plain  to  all  parties  concerned  that  Napoleon  nourished 
a  strong  dislike  to  Austria,  that  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance  had  in  fact  disappeared,  and  that  from  the  scheming 
mind  of  the  Emperor,  constant  renewals  of  similar  complications 

must  be  expected. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


LORD  DERBY'S  MINISTRY,  February  28,  185a 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Lord  Chancellor,    . 
President  of  the  Council, 
Lord  Privy  Seal,    ,       ♦ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Home  Secretary,     . 
Colonial  Secretary, 
Foreign  Secretary, 
War  Secretary, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Postmaster-General,* 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster," 

•  Not  in 


Lord  Derby. 
.     Lord  Chelmsford. 
.     Lord  Salisbury. 
.    Lord  Hardwicke. 
.     Mr.  Disraeli. 
.     Mr.  Spencer  Walpole. 
.     Lord  Stanley. 
.     Lord  Malmesbur}'. 
.     Mr.  Jonathan  Peel. 

Sir  John  Pakington. 

Lord  Ellenborough. 
.     Mr.  Joseph  Henley. 

Lord  John  Manners. 
.     Lord  Colchester. 

Duke  of  Montrose. 
C&biuet. 


IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant,   .        .  .        .     Lord  Eglinton. 

Lord  Chancellor, Mr.  Napier. 

Chief  Secretary Lord  Naas. 

The  following  changes  subsequently  took  place  :— 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  .     Lord  Stanley,  May  1858. 

Colonial  Secretary,         ....     Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  May  1858. 

Home  Secretary, Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  March  1859. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,   .        .     Lord  Donoughmore,  March  1859. 

ON  Lord  Palmerston's  resignation,  Lord  Derby  found  it  possible 
to  form  a  Ministry  and  undertake  the  Government.      The 
,  _•  T^  V  •       management  of  the  House  of  Commons  fell  to  Mr.  Dis- 

Lord  Derby  t  ^ 

Minirtry.  raeli  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  his  skill  the 

Feb.  28,  1868.        ^  ^.  ii     i   .  '        .  .^i     , 

Conservatives  were  enabled  to  remam  in  power  till  the 
close  of  the  session  in  presence  of  a  hostile  majority. 

The  Ministry  was  at  first  directly  charged  with  two  duties,  the 
destruction  of  the  double  government  in  India,  and  the  formal  reply 
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to  Count  Walewski's  despatch.      Lord  Malmesbury  undertook  the 
second  of  these  duties,  and  called  attention  to  those   ^epiyto  ^ 
strong    expressions    which    the    French  Minister   had  waiew^. 
used,  and  which,  as  he  said,  had  not  unnaturally  been 
understood  to  imply  not  only  that  the  offence  complamed  of  was  not 
recocrnised  as  such  by  the  English  law,  and  might  be  committed  with 
impunity,  but  that  the  spirit  of  English  legislation  is  such  as  design- 
edly to  shelter  and  screen  the  offender  from  punishment.     To  this 
letter  Count  Walewski  replied  emphasising  strongly  the  desire  of  the 
French  Government  to  maintain  the  alliance,  and  disclaimmg  all  idea  of 
putting  undue  pressure  upon  England.     "  My  despatch,"  he  wrote,    of 
the  20th  of  January  had  no  other  object  than  to  draw  attention  to 
a  state  of  things  which  was  to  be  regretted,  but  I  carefully  abstained 
from  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  measures  calculated  to  remedy 
it  and  I  have  been  unable  to  understand  how  certain  expressions  of 
that  despatch  have  been  so  misunderstood.     As  the  intentions  of  the 
Emperor  have  been  misapprehended,  his  Majesty's  Government  wdl 
abstain  from  continuing  a  discussion,  which,  from  being  prolonged, 
might  prejudice  the  dignity  and  good  understanding  of  the  countries 
and  he  appeals  purely  and  simply  to  the  loyalty  o.tbe  English 
people  "     On  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  in 
Parliament  that  the  threatened  discord  between  the  two   countnes 
had  been  got  over,  and  the  incident  closed.     The  alliance  was  yet  too 
valuable  to  the  French  Government  to  allow  of  its  being  broken  by 
an  outburst  of  popular  temper,  so  long,  at  all  events,  as  the  Emperor 
could  hold  it  in  restraint. 

This  question  was  scarcely  settled  when  the  Government  proceeded 
to  its  second  task,  and  produced  what  is  known  as  the   ^^„^  ^,      J 
India  Bill  No.  2.     It  proved  a  complete  failure.     Like  n^dUBin 
the  Bill  of  Lord  Palmerston,   it    estoblished  for    the 
Government  of  India  a  President  with  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  Stote, 
and  a  Council,  but  the  Council  was  to  consist  of  fifteen  mstead  of 
eight  members,  all  of  whom  were  intended  to  be  in  some  way  repre- 
sentative  men.     Half  were  to  be  nominated,  but  each  man  was  to  be 
drawn  from  some  particular  class.     The  other  half  were  to  be  elected, 
some  by  all  men  in  England  who  had  served  the  Government  for  ten 
years  in  India,  or  who  were  proprietors  of  a  certain  amount  of  Indian 
railways  or  stock  ;  the  rest  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Parliamentary 
constituencies  of  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Belfast ;  a  quah- 
fication  based  upon  residence  in  India  or  upon  trade  with  that  country, 
was  also  required  for  the  members  elected.    Leave  was  given  to  bnng 
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in  the  Bill  though  there  were  very  slight  signs  of  approval,  and  the 
Easter  recess  was  allowed  for  its  consideration.  During  that  time 
it  became  evident  that  it  was  entirely  distasteful  to  the  nation.  It 
was  marked  by  a  misplaced  ingenuity  which  robbed  it  of  the  simple 
character  requisite  in  so  important  a  measure  ;  and  it  was  very 
generally  felt  that  the  introduction  of  election  by  Parliamentary  con- 
stituencies of  members  to  represent  not  them,  but  the  interests  of 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  was  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  principles 
of  representation,  and  a  mere  piece  of  clap-trap  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  Liberal  votes.  When  the  Bill  was  brought  in  after  the 
recess,  there  appeared  to  be  no  chance  whatever  of  its  being  passed, 
or  of  the  Ministry  avoiding  a  great  and  fatal  defeat.  But  as  a  mere 
piece  of  party  tactics,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  defeat  of 
Government  would  have  been  advisable.  The  fall  of  Lord  Palraer- 
ston's  administration  had  been  brought  about  by  the  disorganisation 
of  the  Liberal  party,  by  the  disagreement  of  its  chief  leaders,  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  and  by  the  mistrust  felt  by  the 
more  advanced  section  of  Liberals,  both  as  to  the  foreign  policy  and 
reforming  tendencies  of  Lord  Palmerston.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
present  question  which  could  aflford  a  solid  basis  for  reorganisation. 

From  a  higher  point  of  view,  as  all  parties  in  the  House  were  on 

the  whole  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  change  in  the 

V  TTnanimity  of      Indian  government  in  some  shape  or  other,  it  was,  as 

pwrtiea  on  the     Lord  Palmerstou  said,  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  made 

principle  of  the  ' 

BiU.  the  shuttlecock  of  political  parties.     Under  these  circum- 

stances, instead  of  driving  the  Government  to  extremity.  Lord  John 
Russell  proposed  to  proceed  by  way  of  resolution,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  principles  should  be  discussed  and  settled  in  the  House,  and  that 
a  Bill  which  would  thus  become  the  joint  production  of  all  parties, 
based  upon  the  decisions  arrived  at,  should  then  be  introduced.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sprang  eagerly  at 
the  opportunity  of  avoiding  defeat,  so  eagerly  indeed  as  to  cause  some 
amusement  in  the  House.  He  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  Lord 
John  Russell  should  himself  bring  in  the  resolutions.  But  as  it  was 
generally  felt  that  the  responsible  Ministry  should  undertake  this 
duty,  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his  willingness  to  produce  them  himself, 
and  a  few  days  later  proceeded  to  do  so.  After  considerable  discussion 
a  Bill  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  necessarily  something  of  a 
compromise  between  the  two  preceding  Bills,  was  passed.  The  terri- 
tories and  powers  of  the  East  India  Company  were  to  be  vested  in 
the  Queen  ;  her  sovereignty  was  to  be  exercised  through  one  of  her 


principal  Secretaries  of  State,  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen  members, 
of  whom  seven  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Court  of  Direc-   ^,  u^^i^  ^m 
tors  from  their  own  body,  and  eight  nominated  by  the   J^^J 
Crown.     Appointments  to  the  Civil  Service  were  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  to  be  filled  by  competitive  examination.     The  same 
system  was  to  be  applied  to  the  engineers  and  artillery.     The  Indian 
revenues  were  not  to  be  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  military 
operations  outside  India.     Orders  directing  the  commencement  of  a 
war  in  India  were  to  be  communicated  within  three  months  to  Parlia- 
ment if  sitting,  if  not  sitting  within  a  month  of  its  next  meeting. 
All  the  Provinces  of  India  were  to  be  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Governor-General,  henceforward  to  be  called  the  Viceroy,  but 
at  the  same  time  were  to  retain  their  own  civil  government.     The 
change  was  proclaimed  in   India  in  the  following  November,  and 
Lord  Canning  assumed  the  title  of  Viceroy. 

The  passage  of  this  very  important  Bill  had  been  interrupted  by  an 
incident  which  had  nearly  overthrown  the  Ministry.     It  mvolved  the 
policy  pursued  by  Lord  Canning  upon  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny. 
Almost  immediately  upon  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  he  had  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  had  declared  the  whole  of  the   Excitement 
land  of  Oude,  with  the  exception  of  that  held  by  six  pro-   ca«ed  by 
prietors,  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  which  would  dispose   proclamation  of 
of  it  as  it  thought  fit.     Life  was  secured  to  all  land-   >^<^  ^' 
owners  at  once  surrendering  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  provided  that 
their  hands  were  unstained  by  English  blood  murderously  shed  :  for 
any  further  indulgence  they  were  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
mercy  and  justice  of  the   British  Government.     This  appeared  to 
many  men,  and  among  others  to  Sir  James  Outram,  far  too  strmgent 
a  measure  of  confiscation.     In  his  view  it  entailed  the  certamty  of  an 
endless  guerUla  warfare.     He  did  not  in  fact  understand  Lord  Can- 
ning's intentions.     The  Governor-General  was  far  from  meaning  to 
deprive  any  large  number  of  landowners  of  their  property.     But  he 
wished  to  establish  once  for  all  a  clear  groundwork,  freed  from  all 
complications  arising  from  previous  circumstances,  for  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  conquered  Province.     He  so  far  yielded  to  Outram  s 
objections  that  he  introduced  into  the  Proclamation,  as  actually 
published,  a  clause  announcing  that  liberal  indulgence  would  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  came  speedily  forward  in  support  of  order.     A 
copy  of  the  original  Proclamation  without  the  added  clause  was  sent 
to  England,  but  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  private  letter 
to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  at  that  time  head  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
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explaining  Lord  Canning's  views  with  regard  to  it.  Wiien  this  letter 
reached  England  the  change  of  Ministry  had  taken  place,  and  while 
the  Proclamation  passed  as  a  State  paper  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  the  new  President  of  the  Board,  the  letter  was  unwisely 
kept  in  Mr.  Smith's  hands.  Without  the  key  the  Proclamation  in  all 
its  apparent  severity  struck  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  same  light  in 
which  it  had  struck  Sir  James  Outram.  Unfortunately,  the  new 
President  was  a  man  fond  of  showy  writing,  and  of  exertions  of 
authority.  He  wrote  a  despatch  through  the  secret  committee  of  the 
Company  to  Lord  Canning,  in  which,  in  very  bitter  words,  he  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  he  was  pursuing.  Such  a  despatch 
should  certainly  not  have  been  written  to  a  man  of  Lord  Canning's 
position  and  well-known  clemency.  But  the  matter  became  much 
worse  when  the  obnoxious  language  was  published,  and  Lord  Canning, 
in  the  midst  of  his  extraordinary  difficulties,  found  himself  disowned 
and  reprimanded  by  the  home  authorities.  The  outcry  raised  against 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  so  great  that  he  was  compelled  to  save  the 
Government  by  sending  in  his  resignation  (May  13).  Even  this  did 
not  prevent  Mr.  Card  well  from  bringing  forward  a  motion  of  censure. 
But  when  the  suppression  of  the  private  letter  became  known,  and 
it  was  understood  that  in  the  Proclamation  when  issued  a  merciful 
clause,  which  Lord  Ellenborough  had  not  seen,  had  been  introduced, 
it  was  felt  that  there  was  so  much  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  Presi- 
dent's view,  that  the  ill-cemented  union  of  sections  which  would 
have  supported  Mr.  Card  well  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  assault  upon 
Government  collapsed. 

The  session  was  rendered  further  remarkable  by  the  final  settlement 
/Admiirion  of      of  the  loug-vexcd  question  as  to  the  admission  of  the 
Parliament.        ^^^^^   ^^    seats    in    the    House.     Lord   John    Russell, 
J'»iy-  brought  in  a  Bill  for  altering  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 

supremacy,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  Jews  from  the  necessity 
of  using  certain  words  in  the  oath,  and  in  spite  of  some  warm  opposi- 
tion the  clause  relative  to  the  Jews  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
The  Bill,  however,  met  its  usual  reception  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  amended  by  the  omission,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Chelmsford,  of  the  clause  which  admitted  the  Jews  to 
the  advantages  of  the  Bill.  As  the  Commons  refused  to  accept  this 
amendment,  a  dispute  between  the  Houses  seemed  likely,  when  happily 
Lord  Lucan  hit  upon  a  compromise,  and  suggested  that  a  Bill  should 
be  introduced  allowing  either  House  by  its  resolution  to  modify  the 
form  of  the  oath  required  from  its  own  members.     Ten  times,  since 


1833  the  Bill  had  been  sent  to  the  Upper  House,  and  been  rejected. 
It  did  not  seem  prudent  to  resist  longer,  and  the  Government  expressed 
their  absent  to  the  compromise.  A  Bill  in  accordance  with  it  wa^ 
therefore  rapidly  passed,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  Baron  Rothschild 
took  his  seat  for  the  City  of  London. 

The  Government  had  successfully  passed  through  one  session,  yet 
the  majority  of  the  House  was  in  opposition  to  it,  and   di^mU'i 
its  lengthened  tenure  of  office  was  impossible  unless  it  ^^^"^ 
could  find  some  means  of  changing  this  state  of  affairs. 
The  great  events  of  the  last  few  years  had  drawn  the  public  mmd  a 
good  deal  away  from  domestic  questions,  and  had  brought  into  office 
that  section  of  the  Liberals  which  shared  Lord  Palmerston's  dislike 
to  further  progress  in  Parliamentary  reform.     But  as  the  comparative 
success  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  close  of  the  little  wars  in  Persia  and 
China,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  had  removed  for  the  time 
questions  of  a  more  wide  and  imperial  character,  activity  m  domestic 
politics  had  again  arisen.    The  Conservative  Government,  well  aware 
that  the  reformers  were  little  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  the 
Whigs  had  treated  their  favourite  question,  and  calculating  upon  the 
division  between  the  parties  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
hoped  to  secure  the  majority  which  they  required  by  themselves  under- 
taking to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill.    The  opportunity  was  a  good  one,  and 
a  sound  and  simple  Bill  might  have  answered  their  expectations.    But 
when  on  the  28th  of  February  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  his  measure,  it 
proved  to  contain  fanciful  arrangements  which  to  the  scrutinising  eyes  of 
the  Oppo^tion,  seemed  to  be  directed  to  the  sole  object  of  securing  a 
Conservative  majority.    What  was  new  in  the  Bill  was  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  possessors  of  personal  property ;  £10  a  year  in 
the  funds,  £60  in  the  savings-bank,  pensions  of  £20  a  year  were  to 
give  the  right  of  voting,  which  was  to  be  extended  also  to  graduates, 
ministers  of  religion,  lawyers,  and  doctors.     At  the  same  time  the 
£10  household  franchise  was  to  be  extended  to  the  counties,     l-or 
the  purpose  the  Conservatives  had  in  view  tho.  Bill  was  an  unwise 
one     It  was  at  once  too  wide  and  too  narrow.     Its  introduction  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  resignation  of  two  of  the  Ministers  (Mr. 
Henley  and  Mr.  Walpole).     And  Lord  John  Russell,  seeing  his 
opportunity,  proposed  a  resolution  reprobating  on  the  one  hand  the 
interference  with  the  old  principle  of  freehold  franchise,  and  on  the 
other  the  maintenance  of  the  high  qualification  in  cities  and  boroughs 
This  resolution  was  very  skilfully  drawn,  so  as  to  unite  all  classes  of 
opponents  to  the  Bill,  and  after  a  debate  rendered  memorable  by  the 
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great  speeches  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Mr.  Cairns,  Solicitor- 
General,  the  division  showed  that  the  Government  were  in  a  minority 
-^  .„  .._      of  thirty-nine  in  one  of  the  fullest  Houses  on  record. 

The  Minlitry  ^  ...  ,    . 

defeated.  Called  to  officc  uuder  peculiar  circumstances,  and  in  a 

March  31, 1869.  parliament  elected  while  they  were  in  Opposition,  the 
Government  did  not  think  it  necessary  at  once  to  resign,  but  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  The  result  did  not  answer 
their  expectations,  although  their  ranks  were  somewhat  strengthened. 
Derby  reiigni.  On  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  a  vote  of  want  of 
June  10.  confidence  was   moved,  and  carried   by  a  majority  of 

thirteen.     The  Ministry  had  no  choice  now  but  to  resign. 

It  was  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  supply  their  place.  The  dis- 
organisation of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  discord  existing  between 
its  two  acknowledged  heads  had  been  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
Conservatives.  Unless  the  discord  could  be  healed,  a  strong  Liberal 
Government  could  not  be  formed.  Aware  of  this,  the  Liberal  party 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  its  leaders. 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  promised  to  come  to  an 
agreement  that  whichever  of  the  two  was  charged  with  the  formation 
of  a  Government,  should  have  the  co-operation  of  the  other.  But  the 
oranviue  f  «■  Q^^cn,  uot  perhaps  aware  of  the  arrangement,  and  feeling, 
to  form  a  as  shc  Said,  that  it  was  highly  invidious  to  choose  between 

^^"^^  such  eminent  statesmen,  intrusted  Lord  Granville  with 

the  formation  of  a  Ministry,  hoping  to  enlist  both  the  rivals  under  his 
banner.  His  negotiations  were  not  successful,  and  the  choice  fell 
on  Lord  Palmerston,  who  succeeded  in  forming  a  remarkably  strong 
Ministry,  although  the  determination  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  hold 
the  Foreign  Office  deprived  it  of  the  assistance  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

It  was  a  time  when  a  strong  Ministry  was  very  necessary,  for  the 
Keedof  aitrong  affairs  of  Europe  were  full  of  difficulty,  and  war  between 
«?M  o7f  Jwign  France  and  Austria  had  already  broken  out.  It  was  the 
affair«.  bursting  of  a  storm  which  had  been  long  brewing.     In 

his  desire  to  revise  the  Vienna  Treaties  and  make  alterations  in  the 
arrangements  of  Europe,  the  Emperor  had  naturally  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  Italy.  He  probably  was  really  anxious  for  the 
freedom  of  that  country.  It  afforded,  moreover,  the  best  ground  on 
which  to  give  effect  to  his  long-rankling  dislike  of  Austria.  Either 
by  direct  possession  as  in  Venetia  or  Lombardy,  or  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  the  Austrian  influence  was 
paramount  through  a  large  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  was 
employed  in  the  disastrous  maintenance  of  bad  government,  and  in 
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the  repression  of  the  sentiment  of  national  independence  and  unity 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  Italians. 

Since  the  battle  of  Novara  in  1849,  Sardinia,  which  had  placed 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  national  movement,  had  con-    orowth  of  Bar- 
tinually  grown  in  strength  and  power.     Firmly  adhering   *^°^ 
to  constitutional  government,  under  the  wise  management  of  Cavour 
and  the  honest  and  straightforward  policy  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
it  had  forced  itself  into  a  place  of  some  importance  in  Europe.     It 
had  fought  beside  the  Western  Powers  in  the  Crimea,  and  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  the  Conferences  which  led  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  to 
lay  before  Europe  the  claims  and  aspirations  of  Italy.     Though  peace 
was  as  yet  unbroken,  there  was  every  sign  that  sooner  or  later  the 
question  between   Sardinia  and  Austria  must  be  settled  by  war. 
Assisted  by  large  subscriptions  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  fortress  of 
Alessandria  had  been  fully  armed.     The  fortifications  of  other  strong 
places  had  been  pressed  forward.     At  Spezzia  a  great  naval  arma- 
ment had  been  created.     And  in  1857  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  Courts,  which  had  been  renewed  after  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
were  again  broken  off.     Steadily  opposing  the  more  violent  efforts  of 
Mazzini  and  the   Republicans,  Cavour  had  led  all  the  moderate 
Liberals  of  Italy  to  look  with  longing  hope  to  the  establishment  of  a 
constitutional  kingdom  under  the  Sardinian  House.     Conscious  that 
single-handed  the  risk  of  attacking  the  Austrian  power  was  greater 
than  he  could  wisely  run,  he  had  found,  as  he  believed,  a  firm 
supporter  in   the   French  Emperor.      The   attempt  of  ^lu^acebe- 
Orsini  threatened  for  the  instant  to  ruin  this  hope.     It 
was  supposed  that  it  was  principally  in  anger  at  the 
Emperor's  delay,  and  at  the  obstacles  he  was  thought  to  raise  to  the 
free  development  of  Italy  that  the  assassination  had  been  contrived. 
Orsini  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Republican  refugees  from  Rome. 
The  Emperor  caused  a  very  sharp  despatch  to  be  sent  to  Sardinia 
demanding  (what  he  could  only  suggest  to  England)  a  change  in  their 
law,  for  the  protection  of  foreign  rulers.    The  misunderstanding,  which 
might  easily  have  interrupted  the  friendship  of  France  and  Sardinia, 
was  removed  by  a  straightforward  autograph   letter  from  Victor 
Emmanuel.     It  is  even  possible  that  Orsini's  attempt,  abortive  though 
it  was,  furthered  the  cause  for  which  he  died.     Certain  of  his  letters 
which  came  into  the  Emperor's  hands  are  said  to  have  added  fresh 
life  to  his  vacillating  desires  for  Italian  freedom.     He  was  further 
moved  by  his  desire  to  withdraw  the  French  garrison  from  Rome. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Austrians,  his  troops  were  upholding  the 
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Pope  against  the  change  of  government  ardently  desired  by  the 
Roman  people.  But  the  advice,  which  he  thought  himself  justified 
under  the  circumstances  in  pressing  upon  the  Pope,  was  disregarded, 
and  the  influence  of  Austria  seemed  paramount.  He  was  weary  of 
supporting  a  Court  where  he  was  unable  to  make  his  voice  fully  heard. 
He  demanded  a  private  interview  with  Cavour,  which  took  place  in 
July  at  Plombi^res.  It  would  seem  that  he  went  even  beyond  the 
secretTreaty  ^^P^s  of  the  Italian  Minister.  Cavour  still  looked 
at  piombi4re«.  forward  to  a  peaceful  diplomatic  settlement,  but  he 
did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  refusing  the  powerful 
assistance  which  the  Emperor  oflfered  him,  and  an  arrangement  was 
arrived  at  by  which  the  Emperor  agreed  to  give  armed  assistance  to 
Sardinia  in  the  case  of  a  just  war. 

The  arrangement  was  kept  entirely  secret  even  from  the  Emperor's 
own  Ministers.  But  indications  observed  by  diplomatists  during  the 
autumn  led  to  a  feeling  that  war  was  imminent.  According  to  the 
Emperor's  calculations,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  his  fixed  idea  of  a 
changed  Europe,  the  time  was  propitious.  He  believed,  and  the 
flattering  professions  of  friendship  which  had  been  lavished  on  him 
justified  his  belief,  that  he  might  count  upon  the  support  of  Russia, 
especially  as  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  at  the 
subsequent  Treaty,  was  still  rankling  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar. 
The  jealousy  existing  between  Prussia  and  Austria  as  rival  claimants 
to  the  first  place  in  Germany  seemed  to  promise  at  least  the  neutrality 
of  Prussia  ;  while  with  regard  to  England  the  well-known  sympathy 
existing  there  with  the  national  movement  in  Italy,  seemed  to  secure 
to  him  the  complete  if  not  enthusiastic  restoration  of  that  close 
alliance  which  late  events  had  so  severely  shaken.  Europe  was 
warned  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived  when,  at  the  reception 
Breach  be-  of  the  Ministers  on  New  Year's  Day  1859,  Louis 
iad'Frimcl!^  Napolcou  roughly  informed  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
Jan.  1889.  that  the  relations  between  the  countries  were  exceed- 

ingly bad.  And  the  line  the  war  would  take  was  indicated  when  on 
the  10th  of  January,  at  the  opening  of  the  Sardinian  Chambers,  the 
King  informed  his  Parliament  that  the  greatness  of  the  position  he 
had  gained  was  not  exempt  from  perils,  for  while  respecting  treaties, 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  cry  of  suffering  which  reached  him  from 
so  many  parts  of  Italy. 

The  diplomatic  world  was  at  once  thrown  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. The  well-known  ideas  of  Napoleon,  and  the  profound  mis- 
trust felt  in  him,  caused  his  words  to  be  heard  with  the  greatest 


\ 


alarm.    Excited  by  his  own  ambition,  and,  as  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, by  the  necessity  of  upholding  his  position  at  home  by  an 
active  foreign  policy,  it  appeared  only  too  probable  that  the  first 
infraction  of  the  Vienna  Treaties  might  easily  lead,  if  successful,  to 
a  corresponding  effort  to  secure  the  Rhine  frontier,  and  bring  with  it 
a  great  European  war.     But  the  Emperor  found  that  the  calculations 
on  which  he  had  relied  were  ill-founded.     The  Prussian  King  had 
just  been  compelled  by  failing  intellect  to  give  place  to  his  brother. 
The  change  of  ruler  had  brought  with  it  a  change  of  Ministry  and 
policy.     Men  of  more  liberal  and  wider  views  had  been  called  to  the 
Government.    The  Russian  influence  had  been  largely  removed,  and 
Prussia  took  up  a  national  position,  laying  aside  for  a  while  its 
Austrian  jealousies.  The  Conservative  Government  of  England  strongly 
supported  by  the  Court,  regarded  it  as  impossible  in  any  way  to 
encourage  an  uncalled-for  assault  upon  an  old  ally  such  as  Austria, 
and  the"  late  ill-feeling  called  out  by  the  events  accompanying  the 
Orsini  plot  proved  for  a  while  too  strong  for  Italian  sympathy.     Dis- 
covering his  mistake,  the  Emperor  cast  about  at  all  events  ostensibly 
for  means  of  withdrawing  from  his  difficult  position.     He  continued 
to  declare  his  peaceful  intentions.     He  denied  that  he  was  placing 
his  anny  on  a  war  footing.     He  allowed,  nay  even  urged,  the  English 
to  despatch  Lord  Cowley  as  a  mediator  to  the  Austrian  Court.     Yet 
as  so  frequently  happened  in  his  career,  he  was  weak  and  undecided 
at  the  moment  when  called  to  give  active  effect  to  the  schemes  he  had 
been  long  pondering.     In  the  present  instance  there  was  a  whip  held 
over  him  constantly  pressing  him  forward.     Cavour  possessed  the 
written  agreement  of  Plombieres,  and  threatened  if  he  were  deserted 
to  publish  it,  and  ruin  the  Emperor's  credit  both  at  home   Hapoieon 

r  '  .iTj/^ii  nop*!  vo  eiuQe 

and  abroad.  Thus  at  the  very  time  that  Lord  Cowley  ^  dimcuitiei 
was  engaged  at  his  suggestion  in  attempting  to  bring  ^y  a  congr.«. 
about  a  peaceful  arrangement  at  Vienna,  he  induced  Russia  to  propose 
that  a  Congress  should  be  summoned,  that  Congress  which  in  one  form 
or  other  he  had  so  persistently  demanded  for  the  rearrangement  of 
European  boundaries.  The  advantage  of  this  Congress  to  Napoleon, 
apart  from  any  territorial  arrangements  which  might  be  discussed  in  it, 
lay  in  this,  that  if  it  should  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  state  of 
Italy,  he  could  plead  the  mandate  of  Europe  as  an  excuse  for  eluding 
his  engagement  at  Plombieres ;  if,  as  seemed  likely,  Austria  should 
make  some  mistake,  or  exhibit  irritation  in  some  breach  of  the  peace, 
his  hands  would  be  untied,  and  he  might  proceed,  without  being  open 
to  blame,  to  support  his  Italian  ally. 
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In  spite  of  the  risk  that  such  a  Congress  might  involve  a  revision 
of  existing  treaties,  such  as  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  desire  for  peace 
induced  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  to  consent  to  its  being  summoned. 
But  there  were  still  great  difficulties  in  its  way.  Austria,  not  wholly 
averse  to  war,  and  determined  that  if  the  Congress  was  called  her 
own  position  should  not  be  injured  by  it,  insisted  upon  two  points, 
— that  Sardinia  should  disarm,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Italian  States  should  be  excluded.  Cavour  rejected  the  suggestion 
made  to  him  by  England  to  disband  his  troops  on  these  terms  ;  and, 
when  a  proposal  of  a  general  disarmament  was  made,  France  only 
accepted  it  upon  the  condition  that  the  Italian  States  should  send 
their  plenipotentiaries  to  the  Congress.  At  length  England  arrived 
at  a  compromise  which  it  was  thought  might  be  acceptable :  that  there 
should  be  "a  previous,  immediate,  eflfective,  and  simultaneous  dis- 
armament" on  the  part  of  Austria,  France,  and  Sardinia,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  should  be  intrusted  to  certain  commissioners  ;  that 
PaUureoftLe  immediately  on  the  commissioners  beginning  their  work 
congreii.  ^jj^  Congress  should  be  convened,  and  the  Italian  States 

invited  to  send  representatives.  As  far  as  the  disarmament  went, 
the  great  Powers  agreed  to  these  terms,  and,  as  the  suggestion  came 
backed  by  the  universal  voice  of  Europe,  Cavour  yielded.  But  on 
the  other  point,  the  admission  of  Italian  representatives,  Austria  was 
unmoved.  As,  therefore,  the  Congress  appeared  impossible,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  Cavour  had  announced  his  assent  to  disarmament 
the  Austrian  Court  took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  despatched 
a  peremptory  summons  demanding  the  immediate  disbandment  of 
the  Sardinian  troops.  As  a  matter  of  course  Cavour  refused  the 
demand,  and  ten  days  later  the  Austrian  army  crossed 
the  Ticino.  Napoleon's  hope  was  fulfilled,  Austria  had 
saved  him  from  his  awkward  predicament ;  he  was  free 
to  assist  an  ally  thus  attacked,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  the  French 
troops  entered  Turin. 

The  hasty  conduct  of  the  Austrian  Court  immediately  changed  the 
current  of  public  opinion ;  and  it  was  to  the  belief  that  the  late 
Conservative  Government  had  been  playing  into  the  hands  of  Austria, 
that  the  success  of  the  Liberals  in  the  election  completed  the  last  day 
of  May  must  be  largely  attributed  ;  yet  the  charge  was  ill-founded. 
In  the  midst  of  the  extraordinary  confusion  Lord  Derby's  Government 
had  followed  a  consistent  and  not  unwise  course.  The  policy  of 
Louis  Napoleon  was  so  tortuous,  the  mistrust  in  his  ulterior  designs 
so  reasonable,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  great  Euro- 
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pean  war  so  tejrible.  that  no  Government  can  be  blamed  for  using  all 
its  endeavours  to  preserve  untouched  those  treaties  which,  broken 
though  they  had  been,  still  formed  the  only  groundwork   luai  object  o« 
for  the  settlement  of  Europe.     If  the  Ministry  is  open   *^«  '^^ 
to  any  blame  they  must  share  it  with  English  statesmen  of  all  parties, 
and  with  most  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  every  European 
question  which  has  arisen  of  late  years.    They  miscomprehended  the 
forces  actually  at  work  in  Europe,  and  devoted  their  energies  to  a 
well-meaning  but  erroneous  effort  to  force  back  that  spirit  of  nation- 
ality which  they  should  have  recognised  as  the  moving  spnng  of 
foreign  politics. 


ill 
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LORD  PALMERSTON'S  MINISTRY,  June  1859. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

Lord  Chancellor,  . 

President  of  the  Council,     . 

Lord  Privy  Seal, 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Home  Secretary,  , 

Colonial  Secretary, 

Foreign  Secretary, 

War  Secretary,    . 

Indian  Secretary, 

First  Lord  qfthe  Admiralty, 

President  of  the  Board  ofTiade, 

Postmaster-General,     . 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 


IRELAN'P 


Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Chancellor,  . 
Chief  Secretary,   , 


Lord  Palmerston. 
Lord  Campbell. 
Lord  Granville. 
Duke  of  Argyll. 
Mr.  Gladstone. 
Sir  George  Lewis. 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 
Sir  Charles  Wood. 
Duke  of  Somerset. 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Lord  Elgin. 
Sir  George  Grey. 


Lord  Carlisle. 
Mr.  Brady. 
Mr.  CardwelL 


The  following  changes  took  place  in  August  1861 

Home  Secretary, 

War  Secretary 

Postmaster-General 

Chancellor  oj  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland, 


Sir  George  Grey. 

Sir  George  Lewis. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Mr.  Cardwell. 

Lord  Westbury. 

Sir  Robert  Peel. 


In  April  1864,  Mr.  Cardwell  became  Colonial  Secretary,  and  Lord  Clarendon  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
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HE  consolidation  of  the  Liberal  Party  produced  a  ministry  of 
most  unusual  strength,  if  strength  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
ability  of  the  individual  ministers.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  this  very  ability  may  be  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.  Able  men  have  wills  and 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  for  the  passage  of  great  measures  a  Cabinet 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  complete  supremacy  of  a  great  Premier  is 
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Ukely  to  be  more  effective  than  one  in  which  each  individual  feels  a 
right  to  uphold  his  own  particular  view.    The  head  of  such  a  ministry 
should  be  a  man  of  unusual  tact  and  readiness  of  resource,  so  to 
mould  the  measures  brought  before  the  Cabinet  aB  to  attract  support 
rather  than  to  afford  room  for  criticism  and  opposition.     Of  necessity 
the  work  of  such  a  Cabinet  under  such  a  leader  will  be  somewhat 
conservative    and   somewhat  colourless,  and   its   excellences   show 
themselves  rather  in  good  administration  than  in  stnking  legislation. 
It  is  thus  that  the  duration  of  this  last  Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston  s 
long  life  was  distinctly  a  time  of  domestic  quiet,  during  which 
national  desires  were  allowed  to  grow,  but  their  execution  was  kept 
in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  popular  and  skilful  manager  broke 
the  chain  which  bound  together  the  somewhat  discordant  elements  of 
the  Ministry,  and  allowed,  after  a  short  interval  of  Opposition,  a 
reconstituted  Liberal  Party  to  take  possession  of  the  Government 
and  give  vigorous  expression  to  the  silent  growths  of  the  preceding 
period     The  most  important  member  of  the  Ministry,  setting  aside 
the  Premier,  was  Lord  John  Kussell,  whose  long  and  consistent 
career  as  an  advanced  Whig  gave  great  weight  to  his  counsels.     His 
name  was  so  indissolubly  connected  with  parliamentary  reform,  that 
although  he  had  at  one  time  declared  his  belief  in  the  final  character 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  his  position  in  the  Ministry  seemed  to 
afford  security  that  the  constantly  recurring  claims  of  the  reformers 
would  not  be  neglected.     He  was,  however,  essentially  a  Whig,  and 
not  a  Radical.     The  more  advanced  party  looked  for  the  support  of 
their  objects  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Originally  a  Conservative,  he  had  formed  one  of  the  small  band  of 
able  men  who  had  followed  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  was  now  devoting 
himself  to  the  development  of  the  financial  schemes  of  his  teacher. 
His  unrivalled  mastery  of  detaUs,  and  a  commanding  eloquence  which 
could  invest  even  dry  financial  statements  with  interest,  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  this  work.     But  it  was  not  in  the  sphere  of  finance 
alone  that  the  progressive  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  unflagging 
power  of  growth  which  characterised  it,  made  itself  felt.     Already 
it  was  clear  that  upon  many  important  points  he  was  inclining 
to  accept  the  Radical  creed.     It  was  perhaps  his  deeply  sympathetic 
character,  his  rapid  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  various 
points  of  view  from  which  a  question  may  be  regarded,  which  were 
the  chief  source  of  Mr.   Gladstone's  influence.     He   possessed  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  power   of  returning  to  his  audience, 
elaborated  and  beautified,  their  own  idea8,-and  the  press  rendered 
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that  audience  co-extensive  with  the  nation.  It  was  this  gift  which 
made  him  a  great  democratic  statesman.  The  immature  and  form- 
less will  of  the  people  constantly  found  in  him  an  exponent  of  un- 
equalled power,  and  received  from  his  genius  and  earnestness  the 
form  and  life  which  was  necessary  for  its  realisation.  But  as  yet, 
sitting  as  he  did  as  the  representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
somewhat  hampered  by  his  old  connections  and  his  former  utterances, 
it  was  only  in  his  financial  measures,  and  in  the  occasional  expression 
of  opinion  not  reduced  to  action,  that  his  democratic  fire  was  visible. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  conservative  element  in  the  Cabinet,  with 
its  determined  policy  of  inaction,  was  entirely  predominant.  The 
acquiescence  of  the  nation  in  the  temporary  cessation  of  active  pro- 
gress was  caused  in  a  great  degree  by  the  peculiar  feeling  with  which 
Lord  Palmerston  was  regarded.  His  courage  and  light-heartedness, 
his  good-humoured  readiness  to  receive  and  return  the  blows  of  his 
political  enemies,  even  his  very  failings,  his  prejudices,  his  self- 
assertion,  were  so  thoroughly  English  that  they  rendered  him  the 
most  popular  of  Ministers.  The  mingled  respect  and  liking  with 
which  the  veteran  statesman  was  regarded  induced  even  ardent 
reformers  to  submit  to  his  quiet  authority,  and  to  postpone  more 
active  measures  till  age,  which  was  rapidly  creeping  on  him,  should 
compel  him  to  retire  from  political  life. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  eificient  reason  for  the  comparative  immo- 
bility of  domestic  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 

Int«rert  »b-  •'  ,  .   ,  ,  ^  •  j     ^l 

•orbed  In  interest  of  the  events  which  were  happenmg  outside  the 

foreign  aiwn.  ^jq^q^j.^^  attracting  of  necessity  the  popular  attention 
away  from  the  country  itself,  and  in  the  remarkable  series  of  financial 
measures,  which  seemed,  in  their  success  and  in  the  constant  increase 
of  revenue  which  accompanied  them,  to  set  even  the  most  untoward 
conditions  at  defiance.  Absorbed  in  the  great  events  going  on  around 
it,  satisfied  with  its  own  growth  in  material  prosperity,  the  nation 
was  for  a  time  willing  to  let  well  alone.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  life  of  progress  was  checked  because  it  did  not  show  itself 
in  public  acts.  On  all  the  great  subjects  which  were  subsequently 
to  make  their  appearance  as  the  critical  questions  of  the  time — 
national  education,  the  position  of  the  Church,  the  relation  between 
capital  and  labour,  compulsory  temperance,  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
Ireland,  and  Parliamentary  reform,— public  opinion  was  gradually 
forming  ;  and  the  spirit  of  improvement,  checked  for  a  while,  was  be- 
coming only  the  stronger  from  its  temporary  repression,  and  was 


ready  to  burst"  out  in  full  vehemence  when  the  opportunity  should 

arrive. 

But  conservative  or  not  in  its  tendencies,  it  was  impossible  for  a 
Cabinet  which  had  made  its  way  to  power  by  the  rejection  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  its  opponents  to  avoid  attempting  to  produce  a  more 
satisfactory  one  of  its  own,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  thoroughly 
in  earnest  on  this  point,  early  in  the  Session  (March  1)  asked  leave  to 
bring  in  such  a  Bill.     It  contrasted  strongly  in  its  simplicity  with 
the  varied  and  fanciful  measure  of  the  late  Government.     It  proposed 
that  an  occupation  franchise  of  JIO  should  be  introduced  in  the 
counties,  that  the  borough  franchise  should  be  lowered  to  £6,  that 
some  25  boroughs  should  be  partially  disfranchised  and  the  vacant 
seats  thus  procured  distributed  among  county  divisions  and  larger 
boroughs.     The  only  new  principle  contained  in  the  Bill  p^„,  j,, 
was  the  representation  of  minorities  in  those  places  which   fJJJ^^** 
returned  three  members.     But  the  Bill  excited  no  en- 
thusiasm either  within  the  House  or  without.     The  Premier,  who 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  glad  to  allow  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform  to  drop  entirely  from  his  programme,  absented  him- 
self studiously  from  the  House  during  the  debates.     The  Conservatives 
had  recourse  to  their  old  tactics,  and  threatened  to  introduce  a  vast 
number  of  amendments  in  Committee.     The  Session  was  drawing  to 
a  close  without  any  settlement  of  the  question  ;  and  when  it  appeared 
that  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Mackinnon  would  be  carried  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  Bill  till  after  the  new  census,  which,  it  was 
argued,  would  give  a  better  basis  of  calculation,  Lord  John  Russell, 
pleading  the  lateness  of  the  season,  withdrew  the  Bill  (June  11) ;  y 
nor  did  the  Government  again  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  question. 
Several  times  during  its  long  continuance,  private  members  made 
motions  leading  to  reform,   but  the  Cabinet,   encouraged  by  the 
general  apathy  of  the  nation,  was  contented  to  carry  on  the  current 
business  without  further  eflforts  at  legislation  on  a  large  scale. 

From  this  inaction  may  be  excepted  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Sir 
Richard  Bethell,  subsequently  Lord  Westbury,  at  reforming  the  law. 
He  began,  as  Attorney-General,  by  introducing  a  Bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Bankruptcy  Laws,  including  the  appointment  of  a  Chief 
Judge  in  bankruptcy  so  that  this  branch  of  the  law  might  be  self- 
contained,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  distinction  between  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency.  The  Bill  met  with  great  opposition,  especially  from 
the  lawyers  in  the  Upper  House,  who  insisted  upon  expunging  from 
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the  Bill  what  its  author  had  considered  as  its  most  important  ad- 
vantage, the  creation  of  the  Chief  Judgeship.  The  amend- 
ments of  the  Lords  were  rejected  by  the  Commons.  But 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  was 
anxious  that  his  Bill  should  not  be  wholly  ruined,  a  compromise 
was  offered  by  which  the  Chief  Judgeship  was  retained.  But  even 
this  was  overruled  by  the  Upper  House,  and  rather  than  lose  the 
whole  advantage  of  his  work,  Bethell  persuaded  the  Commons  to 
accept  the  Bill  mutilated  as  it  was.  His  next  measure  was  the 
solidification  of  the  Statute  Law  with  regard  to  criminals.  Obsolete 
and  useless  Acts  of  Parliament  were  expunged,  and  contradictions 
removed.  But,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Westbury  aimed  at  a  much 
greater  and  more  complete  process.  He  projected  the  examination 
and  compression  of  the  whole  Statute  Law,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
reduce  forty-four  folio  volumes  of  Acts  of  Parliament  to  ten.  And 
even  greater  than  this  was  his  proposal  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  consolidate  and  codify  the  common  or  unwritten  law.  Common 
law  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  recorded  judicial  decisions  contained 
in  some  1200  volumes  of  reports.  It  was  suggested  that  these  should 
be  divided  into  three  sections  according  to  their  dates,  and  thoroughly 
sifted  by  competent  persons.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  unfortunately 
unable  himself  to  carry  on  his  great  scheme.  His  sharp  tongue  and 
sarcastic  manner  had  always  rendered  him  unjx)pular.  Some  appoint- 
ments, in  making  which  he  had  no  doubt  been  culpably  careless,  were 
seized  upon  with  avidity  as  means  of  attack.  In  July  1865  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  supported  a  vote  of  censure  against  him, 
charging  him  with  "a  laxity  of  practice,  and  a  want  of  caution 
whereby  great  encouragement  had  been  given  to  corrupt  practices, 
and  conduct  which,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  improper  motive,  was 
highly  reprehensible,  and  calculated  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
administration  of  the  high  ofl&ces  of  state."  Lord  Westbury  naturally 
thought  it  necessary  under  such  circumstances  to  resign,  and  after  an 
explanation  of  great  dignity,  in  which  he  claimed  credit  for  the 
measures  of  reform  he  had  proposed,  and  regretted  that  he  was  unable 
to  inaugurate  the  great  measure  he  had  at  heart,  the  formation  of  a 
digest  of  the  whole  law,  he  laid  down  the  seals,  leaving  his  unfinished 
work  to  his  successor. 

The  Reform  Bill  was  not  the  only  legacy  which  Lord  Palmerston's 
ouuur  inth  Government  had  inherited  from  its  predecessor,  and  if 
ooTemment  the  Ministry  showed  no  earnest  endeavour  to  carry  out 
"'  the  one,  no  such  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  able 


administration  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  with  regard  to  the  otHer.  The 
destruction  of  the  double  Government  in  India  proposed  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  at  the  close  of  the  Mutiny  had  been  carried 
out  during  the  short  administration  of  Lord  Derby.  The  change  was 
practically  a  slight  one.  The  power  of  the  Company  had  already 
become  so  nominal  that  its  entire  disappearance  was  a  matter  rather 
of  words  than  of  facts,  yet  it  involved  important  questions,  and  had 
at  least  the  effect  of  bringing  Indian  affairs  more  prominently  before 
the  mind  of  the  public.  Its  finance,  its  army,  its  judicial  system, 
became  in  turn  the  subject  of  great  anxiety  and  warm  discussion. 

The  balance  between  receipts  and  expenditure  had  been  nearly 
attained  in  the  year  before  the  Mutiny.    A  deficit  of  Effort.  »t 
£170,000  seemed  immaterial,  especially  as  much  of  the  ^  °;f;„ 
outlay  was  on  public  works  from  wliich  a  subsequent 
return  mif^ht  be  expected.    But  the  Mutiny  upset  all  calculations. 
The  year  1857-1858  showed  a  deficiency  of  £9,000,000,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  deficiency  of  £12,000,000  ;  so  that  even  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  compensation  claimed  for  the  loss  of  private 
property  during  the  Mutiny,  the  two  terrible  years  had  left  a  deficit 
of  not  less  than  £21,000,000.    It  was  felt  not  unnaturaUy  to  be  a 
question  whether  India  was  still  to  remain  entirely  separate  from  the 
English  Exchequer  or  not,  and  whether  the  deficiency  existing  m  its 
revenue  could  be  supplied  wholly  from  its  own  resources.      Lord 
Stanley,  the  Indian  Secretary  of  Lord  Derby's  Government,  without 
proposing  any  change  in  the  existing  system,  which  had  been  to 
charcre  the  Indian  debt  on  the  Indian  Exchequer  only,  hinted  m  no 
obscure  words  that  as  three-fifths  of  that  debt  was  held  by  Europeans 
and  English  capitalists,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  continue  the  separation.    The  revenue  of  India  had  not 
the  same  elastic  character  as  the  English  revenue.     It  arose  from 
land,  and  could  therefore  increase  only  as  new  land  was  cultivated, 
a  slow  and  uncertain  process,  or  by  additions  of  territory  which  no 
man  desired  ;  from  opium,  a  precarious  and  variable  source  ;  from 
salt ;  and  from  a  few  customs  duties.    The  mercantile  classes  were 
therefore  as  a  whole  scarcely  taxed,  and  thus  increased  prosperity  had 
little  influence  upon  the  revenue.    The  remaining  resource— lessened 
expenditure-seemed  scarcely  possible  if  the  present  large  armaments 
were  to  be  maintained.      For  the  present  all  that  Lord  Stanley 
suggested  was  the  authorisation  of  a  loan  to  India  of  £7,000,000. 
The  loan  was  granted,  but    it  was  obviously  only  a   temporary 
expedient,  and  the  duty  of  bringing  the  finances  into  order  was  left 
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to  Lord  Palmerston's  administration,  and  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  as 
Indian  Secretary.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  Mr.  James 
Wilson  was  appointed  financial  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
India,  charged  with  the  duty  of  attempting  an  equalisation  of  income 
and  expenditure.  Such  a  plan  he  matured,  and  produced  before  the 
Governor-General's  Council  in  India.  His  scheme  included  an 
increase  of  taxes,  a  graduated  tax  upon  traders,  and  an  income-tax. 
His  propositions  received  general  approval,  but  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
at  that  time  Governor  of  Madras,  believing  that  the  balance  might 
be  obtained  by  reduction  of  expenditure,  without  new  taxation,  wrote 
and  published  a  minute  to  that  effect.  The  publication  of  such  a 
document  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  insubordination,  and 
much  as  they  valued  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  the  Government  thought  it 
necessary  to  recall  him,  only  however  to  send  him  out  a  few  years 
later  as  financial  Minister,  with  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his 
own  views.  Keductions  in  expenditure,  especially  in  military  expen- 
diture, proved  possible.  £6,800,000  had  been  withdrawn  from  this 
item  before  the  middle  of  1861  ;  and  conscientious  efforts  continuing 
to  be  directed  to  financial  reform,  in  1864  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  was 
able  at  length  to  show  a  surplus.  The  additional  taxes  had  little 
to  do  with  this  result.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  traders  proved 
quite  insignificant,  and  the  income-tax  was  so  distasteful  to  the  in- 
habitants of  India,  that  at  last  Lord  Northbrook,  during  his  Vice- 
royalty  (in  1872),  thought  it  better  to  abolish  it.  It  has  been  chiefly 
by  means  of  retrenchment  that  any  advance  has  been  made  towards 
producing  a  well-balanced  Indian  Budget. 

In  close  connection  with  the  efforts  to  bring  the  finances  of  India 
.  ,,       into  order  was  the  reorganisation  of  the  army.      The 

Reorganisation  °  .  i      t     t 

of  the  Indian  suppression  of  the  Company  had  implied  that  the  Indian 
"™^'  army  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Government.     The 

feeling  against  this  change  of  masters  was  so  strong,  and  was  exhibited 
in  so  insubordinate  a  manner,  that  many  of  the  European  regiments 
were  broken  up.  The  movement  was  so  general  as  to  be  spoken  of 
as  the  white  mutiny.  It  became  a  question  whether  it  was  desirable 
to  keep  up  a  local  army  as  distinguished  from  the  Queen's  army. 
The  old  Indian  servants  who  formed  the  Council  in  London,  and  of 
whom  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  one,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  pre- 
serving the  local  force.  But  Sir  Charles  Wood,  probably  with  better 
judgment,  overruled  their  opinion,  and  determined  that  the  armies 
should  be  amalgamated,  and  the  distinction  between  Indian  troops  and 
Queen's  troops  abolished.     At  the  same  time,  however,  a  large  native 


force  was  stiU  maintained,  officered  by  men  volunteering  for  permanent 

service  in  India. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  inaction  of  the  Government  in 
domestic  legislation  was  partly  caused  by  the  distraction   ^^^^  ^ 
of  public  attention  in  foreign  affairs.     Among  these  may   foreij^ 
be  reckoned  the  disturbed  condition  of  Europe,  wars  and   **    **• 
mmours  of  wars  in  the  East,  and  the  great  American  contest  with  its 
attendant  results  on  English  trade. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  entered  upon  office  in  the  midst  of  the 
Italian  war,  and  his  sympathies  were  entirely  with  the   Napcieon'i  war 
French  Emperor  as  he  pursued  his  successful  march  ^  '**'^- 
from   Montebello  to   Solfarino.      It   f-eemed    as    though  he  would 
fulfil  the  programme  with  which  he  had  started,  and  would  "  sweep 
the  Austrian s  from  the   North  of  Italy  up  to  the   Adriatic."    But 
Napoleon  himself  had  no  intention  of  thus  completing  his  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  found  his  difficulties  greater  than  he  at 
first  expected.     The  resistance  of  the  Austrians  had  been  firm,  and 
the  losses  of  his  army  proportionately  large.     The  four  great  fortresses 
known  as  the  Quadrilateral  lay  still  before  him.      The  attitude  of 
Prussia  and  Germany  was  threatening,  and  even  Russia,  which  had 
told  him  that  it  could  not  unmoved  see  Austria  come  victorious  from 
the  war,  displayed  no  alacrity  in  assisting  in  the  defeat  of  that  Power. 
Moreover,  the  time  had  come  for  Napoleon  to  repeat  with  regard  to 
Austria  the  game  he  had  already  played  with  Eussia,  and  purchase 
by  a  show  of  generosity  the  friendship  of  his  conquered  rival     He 
applied  to  England,  urging  the  Ministers  to  suggest  an  armistice. 
The  terms  he  proposed  were  the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia, 
and  the  establishment  of  Venetia  as  a  separate  State  under  an  Arch- 
duke.    But  Lord  Palmerston  declined  to  be  used  as  a  cat's-paw  to 
enable  the  Emperor  to  escape  from  his  difficulties.     Venetia  was  not 
yet  conquered,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  Austria  would  yield  it 
without  a  further  straggle  ;  and  as  the  Premier  wrote  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  "  the  scheme  throws  wholly  out  of  the  question  the  wishes 
of  the  Italians  themselves,  and  we  are  asked  to  propose  to  the  belli- 
gerents a  parcelling  out  of  the  nations  of  Italy  as  if  we  had  any 
authority  to  dispose  of  them."     Napoleon  had  therefore  to  find  his 
own  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  1860  an  armis- 
tice was  concluded,  and  a  meeting  arranged  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.     It  was  held  at  Villafranca  on  the  11th.     The  agreement 
arrived  at  was  even  less  advantageous  to  Italy  than  that  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  rejected.    Lombardy  was  to  be  given  up,  but  the 
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Duchies  were  to  be  restored  to  their  late  rulers  ;  and  Venetia,  still 
remaining  a  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  was  to  become  one  of  a 
confederation  of  Italian  States  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Pope. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  sort  of  verbal  arrangement  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Dukes  was  not  to  be  effected  by  force.  The  pre- 
liminaries thus  sketched  were  to  be  completed  at  Zurich.  The  armis- 
tice was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  well-wishers  of  Italy.  Cavour  at  once 
resigned.  Lord  Palmerston  expressed  his  deep  disapprobation  of  the 
terms  in  a  strong  letter  addressed  to  Count  Persigny,  the  French 
Minister,  in  which  he  showed  unanswerably  that  the  admission  of 
Austria  to  authorised  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Central  Italy 
rendered  its  position  there  even  more  dangerous  than  it  had  pre- 
viously been.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  communicate  officially  to 
Vienna,  in  August,  the  opinion  that  the  employment  of  either  French 
or  Austrian  forces  to  put  down  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  Italy 
would  not  be  justifiable.  But  grievous  though  the  disappointment 
was,  the  language  Napoleon  used  was  perhaps  more  true  than  he 
intended  when  he  declared  that  he  had  at  least  rendered  Italy  hence- 
forth mistress  of  her  own  destinies.  Italy  took  him  at  his  word.  The 
spirit  which  the  war  had  roused  was  too  strong  to  be  subdued,  and 
the  Italians  themselves  established  that  Northern  Kingdom  he  had 
falsely  promised  them. 

For  Italy  had  not  been  idle  during  the  war.     Though  in  the  South 
the  critical  time   was   postponed,  the   seeds   of  future 

Profnr6B8  of 

Italy  during  freedom  were  laid  when  in  May  Francis  II.  ascended  the 
the  war.  throne  of  Naples,  rejected  all  the  advances  of  Sardinia, 

and  determined  to  follow  to  its  inevitably  fatal  result  the  despotic 
conduct  of  his  father.  But  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  pursuing  the  same 
course,  was  driven  from  his  capital,  and,  together  with  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  camp,  while  the 
Duchess  of  Pjiniia  and  her  son  escaped  to  Switzerland  ;  and  even 
from  Bologna,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  Cardinal  Legate  had 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  ;  for  the  Austrians  having  been  com- 
pelled to  concentrate  their  troops,  the  fall  of  the  rulers  they  had 
propped  up  followed  as  an  inevitable  result.  The  provisional  govern- 
ments of  the  Duchies  at  once  placed  themselves  at  the  command 
of  Sardinia.  Victor  Emmanuel  accepted  the  responsibility,  and  in 
Florence,  Parma,  Modena,  and  even  in  Bologna,  Commissioners  were 
ruling  in  his  name. 

The  unexpected  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice, threatened  again  to  subvert  this  arrangement.    Victor  Emmanuel, 


though  bitterly  disappointed,  and  in  spite  of  Cavours  protest,  accepted 
the  armistice,  and  it  was  not  without  a  vast  amount  of  diplomatic 
intrigue  that  the  hopes  of  the  Italians  were  at  length  realised.     With 
complete  unanimity  they  refused  to  receive  back  the  rulers  of  the 
Duchies,  and  quietly  and  calmly  carried  on  provisional  governments  in 
the  name  of  the  Sardinian  king.    Meanwhile,  Napoleon  found  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  as  usual  had  recourse  to  England  to  get  him 
out  of  the  scrape,  pressing  eagerly  for  a  Congress  which  might  over- 
ride  the  stipulations  of  ViUafranca.     The  real  question  at  issue  was 
whether  these  stipulations  for  the  restoration  of  the  Dukes  should  be 
forced  upon  the  Italians  or  not.     In  the  view  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, if  a  Congress  was   summoned,  its   duty  was  to  secure  the 
interests  of  the  Italian  people,  and  not  those  of  this  or  that  ruler. 
They  consented  therefore  to  the  Congress  only  on  the   FomaUon  of 
definite  understanding  that  all  their  influence  would  be   Jf^.t^erT 
directed  to  prevent  force  being  employed  for  the  purpose   Kingdom, 
of  imposing  upon  the  Italians  any  form  of  government  or  constitution. 
With  a  view  to  secure  this  object.  Lord  Palmerston  contemplated  a 
preliminary  arrangement  between  England,  France,  and  Sardinia. 
No  such  aUiance  however  proved  necessary  ;  Austria  yielded  to  the 
determination  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  the  Italian  States  having 
declared  their  wishes  by  unmistakable  majorities,  were  annexed  to 
the  Sardinian  monarchy.     A  Northern  Kingdom  of  some  11,000,000 
inhabitants  was  thus  formed. 

To  all  appearance  England  had  been  co-operating  with  France  in 
this  matter.     But  it  was  open  to  Napoleon  to  say  that  its  interference 
had  thwarted  his  policy  ;  it  had  certainly  rendered  the  restoration  of 
the  Italian  Dukes  impossible,  and  had  established  on  his  frontier  a 
more  important  Power  than  he  had  contemplated.     Even  before  the 
battle  of  Solfarino  the  blot  of  selfish  ambition  which  stained   his 
Italian  policy  had  been  visible.      He  had  already  suggested  that 
Savoy  should  be  annexed  to  France.     The  disapproba-   Annexation  of 
tion  with  which  the  suggestion  was  received  had  induced   sav^y  to 
him  to  withdraw  it ;  but  now  he  again  raised  the  demand, 
asserting  that  it  was  necessary  for  his  protection,  and  that  as  the 
English  had  been  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Power  which  he 
dreaded  they  had  no  right  to  object.     Unable  to  reply  to  this  argu- 
ment the  English   Government   yielded.       And   Cavour,   who   had 
returned  to  office,  thinking  that  the  great  advance  made  towards  his 
prime  object-a  united  Italy-was  worth  the  sacrifice,  braved  the 
bitter  anger  of  the  Italian  patriots  and  gave  his  consent  to  the  cession, 
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upon  condition  that  the  will  of  the  people  of  Savoy  was  first  taken. 
Their  vote  proved  in  favour  of  France  ;  and  Savoy,  with  Nice,  became 
Dart  of  the  French  Empire. 

A  measure  such  as  this  tended  largely  to  increase  the  mistrust 
which  even  Lord  Palmerston  was  beginning  to  feel  towards  the 
Emperor,  especially  as  the  cession  contained  territories  which  had 
hitherto  been  included  in  the  guaranteed  neutrality  of  Switzerland. 
The  failure  of  all  efibrts  to  induce  Napoleon  either  to  give  a  new 
frontier  to  Switzerland,  or  to  allow  the  adjacent  provinces  to  be 
neutralised,  seemed  to  throw  a  threatening  light  upon  the  policy  of 
aggrandisement  he  was  pursuing.  The  dread  of  his  future 
intentions  was  most  strongly  felt  in  Germany,  where  it 
was  not  unreasonably  thought  that  once  embarked  on  the 
business  of  rectifying  frontiers,  he  would  speedily  be  led  to  claim  the 
Rhine  Provinces  ;  and  in  England,  where  his  desertion  of  Italy  had 
created  a  profound  impression,  while  his  persistent  effort  to  increase  his 
power  on  the  sea  was  regarded  as  a  covert  threat.  But  in  Italy  itself 
the  feeling  against  him  was  most  pronounced.  Venetia  had  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  her  Austrian  tyrants ;  the  misgovernment  of  Rome 
was  still  upheld  by  French  troops  ;  the  ancient  home  of  the  Sardinian 
monarchy  had  just  been  taken  from  it.  Help  from  France  could  no 
longer  be  hoped  for  by  the  Italian  patriots  ;  whatever  was  done  must 
be  henceforward  done  by  themselves.  The  South  of  Italy,  under 
Francis  of  Naples,  was  in  a  worse  condition  even  than  the  North  had 
been  under  its  Austrian  rulers,  and  Francis  refused  all  advice.  In 
vain  France  and  England  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  reforms ; 
in  vain  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  of  close  alliance  with  Sardinia, 
and  the  solution  of  the  Italian  question  by  the  formation  of  two 
kingdoms  of  North  and  South  Italy.  In  the  spring  of  1860  dissatis- 
faction, fed  no  doubt  by  the  events  in  the  north,  came  to  open 
expression,  and  insurrection  broke  out  in  Sicily.  An  opportunity 
^eemed  to  be  offered  for  the  armed  intervention  of  Sardinia.  But  at 
this  time  the  discussions  as  to  the  cession  of  Savoy  were  still  going 
on.  It  was  the  business  of  Cavour  to  secure  the  advantages  he  had 
won  and  to  risk  nothing  by  overhaste.  Jealousy  of  an  increased 
Italian  kingdom  threatened  at  once  to  bring  the  French  against  him. 
A  war  of  independence  could  scarcely  avoid  interfering  with  the 
Papal  rights  which  France  upheld,  and  the  very  question  at  present 
in  the  course  of  settlement  proved  the  selfishness  of  French  help, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  Empire  rather  than  the  interests  of  Italy 
were  likely  to  be  considered.    With  true  prudence  the  great  statesman 


1 


refused  at  first  to  move.    It  was  not  even  the  lUtUan  Governments 
but  the  Italian  people  who  must  henceforth  help  themselves.    Gan- 
baldi,  the  old  defender  of  Rome,  and  the  leader  of  the  voluntee^  m 
the  late  war,  smarted  under  the  separation  of  his  birthplace,  Nice, 
from  the  Italy  for  which  he  had  so  earnestly  fought ;  and,   ^j^^^^i., 
trusting  to  enthusiasm  rather  than  to  political  combina-   ^^^^^*^ 
tion,  he  secretly  equipped  at  Genoa  two  steamers,  and 
with  a  force  of  about  1000  volunteers  embarked  for  Sicily.     Landing 
on  the  Uth  of  May,  in  little  more  than  two  months  he  had  entirely 
overthrown  the  Neapolitan  Government  in  the  island.     By  the  end  of 
July  Messina,  the  last  city  of  importance,  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
In  June  the  King  of  Naples  had  offered  to  retrace  his  steps,  to  grant 
a  constitution  to  his  country,  and  to  ally  himself  to  Sardinia.    The 
offer  came  too  late.    Success  in  Sicily  had  roused  the  Neapolitan 
feeling  too  far  to  allow  of  any  such  arrangement,  and  m   August 
Garibaldi  proclaimed  his  intention  of  carrying  his  arms  across  the 
straits  into  Naples.     His  movement  met  with  extraordinary  success. 
Though  his  20,000  men  were  badly  disciplined  and  badly  provided, 
and  could  scarcely  have  withstood  the  opposition  of  disciplined  forces, 
the  disaffection  of  the  Neapolitan  army  prevented  any  such  opposition 
from  being  offered.    Early  in  September  he  entered  Naples  m  tnumph 
and  the  King  was  compeUed  to  retire  with  such  troops  as  remamed 
faithful  to  him  to  the  fortress  of  Gaeta. 

Cavour  had  now  a  difficult  game  to  play.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  had  secretly  favoured  Garibaldi's  movements     But  the  extm- 
ordmary  success  which  had  attended  the  partisan  chief,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm he  had  roused,  threatened  the  gravest  dangers.    The  General 
had  no  scruple  in  declaring  that  he  would  not  check  his   ^^nrnphaf 
course  till  Rome  and  Venetia  were  freed,  and  he  could   cavour'. 
lay  the  crown  of  united  Italy  at  Victor  Emmanuel  s  feet. 
Full  of  dislike  for  Cavour  and  his  diplomatic  ways,  he  even  despatched 
a  messenger  to  Turin  demanding  his  dismissal.     Joint  action  on  the 
part  of  the  soldier  and  politician  was  impossible.     But  Ganbaidi, 
left  to  himself,  would  inevitably  shock  the  interests  of  France  m 
Rome,  precipitate  a  war  with  Austria  in  Venetia,  and  bring  upon 
Italy  the  disapprobation  of  every  Court  in  Europe.    The  only  chance 
of  avoiding  such  disaster  appeared  to  be  to  produce  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  would  bring  Garibaldi,  if  he  advanced,  into  colhsion  with 
the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel.     At  this   crisis   Cavour  took  the 
courageous  step  of  breaking  through  the  trammels  of  international 
law.    He  used  as  a  pretext  the  formation  by  the  Pope  of  a  mercenary 
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army  of  foreigners  for  the  purpose  of  maintaming  his  temporal  power. 
Cavour  demanded  their  instant  dismissal,  and  meeting,  as  he  expected, 
with  refusal,  poured  his  troops  at  once  into  Umbria  and  the  marshes. 
The  Sardinian  troops  were  everywhere  successful ;  Lamorici^re,  the 
French  General  of  the  Papal  forces,  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Ancona,  and  when  the  Italian  fleet  appeared  off  the  city,  rendering 
flight  impossible,  he  surrendered.     In  less  than  three  weeks  the  whole 
of  the  Papal  troops  were  captured  or  disbanded,  and  the  Piedmontese 
army  moved  across  the  road  of  the  Garibaldians  as  they  advanced  to- 
wards Capua  and  Gaeta.     The  bold  step  which  Cavour  had  taken  had 
thus  succeeded.     The  further  advance  of  irresponsible  conquest  was 
rendered  impossible.    But  it  was  so  grave  an  infraction  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  international  action,  that  Cavour  thought  it  necessary  to 
defend  it  in  a  circular  despatch  of  great  ability  sent  to  the  various 
Courts.      His  explanation  of  the  difficulties  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
necessity  which  he  felt,  even  for  the  protection  of  Europe,  of  prevent- 
ing the  Italian  movement  from  degenerating  into  anarchy,  met  with 
sympathy  in  England,  a  sympathy  tempered  only  by  a  fear  lest  France 
should  again  find  in  Italy  a  means  of  aggrandisement.     An  assurance 
on  the  part  of  Cavour  that  he  would  never  again  summon  French  arms 
to  his  assistance,  that  the  rumoured  surrender  to  France  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia  was  not  dreamt  of,  and  that  he  would  restrain  Garibaldi 
from  assaulting  Venetia,  satisfied  the  minds  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment.   The  French  Emperor  expressed  his  disapprobation  by  with- 
drawing his  ambassador  from  Turin,  strengthening  his  troops  in  Rome, 
and  assisting  the  Neapolitan  King  in  Gaeta  by  the  presence  of  his 
fleet.     But  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  their  rulers  was  too  important  to  him  to  allow  of 
active  interference.     He  could  scarcely  deny  to  the  people  of  Naples 
and  the  Papal  States  the  right  on  the  exercise  of  which  he  rested  his 
claims  to  Savoy.     The  other  Courts  of  Europe  protested  against 
Cavour's  action,  and  the  Pope  lavished  excommunications  on  the 
invaders  of  his  territory.     With  the  full  sympathy  of  England  alone 
Cavour  proceeded  on  his  course.     In   October  he  demanded  front 
Parliament  powers  to  annex,  if  they  wished  it,  the  Provinces  of 
Southern  and  Central  Italy.    For  the  present  he  proposed  to  postpon^ 
further  action  with  regard  to  Rome  and  Venetia,  for  the  sake  of  secur^ 
ing  what  had  already  been  won.    A  check  in  the  advance  of  the 
insurrectionary  troops  fortunately  gave  time  for  this  more  regulars 
intervention,  and  when,  on  the  26th  of  October,  Victor  Emmanuel  ^ 
and  Garibaldi  met  at  the  little  town  of  Teano,  the  meeting  was 


hearty,  and  the  General  without  difficulty  handed  over  to  the  King 
the  completion  of  his  work.     It  is  true  that  he  at  first  urged  that  he 
should  be  appointed  Dictator  of  Naples  for  two  years,  and  that  Cavour 
should  be  dismissed.    But  he  yielded  to  the  straightforward  sense  of 
the  King,  and  withdrew  to  his  home  in  the  island  of  victor 
Caprera.     In  February  1861,  the  French  fleet  having   ^^^uiy. 
been  withdrawn,  Gaeta  yielded,  and  on  the  18th  of  that  Feb.  isei. 
month  the  first  Italian  Parliament,  drawn  from  a  nation  of  22,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  assembled  at  Turin,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  the 

title  of  King  of  Italy. 

The  conduct  of  England  during  this  difficult  crisis  had  on  the 
whole  been  successful.    Its  sympathy  had  no  doubt  been  of  great 
use  to  the  Italians ;  and  although  Lord  John  Russell's  strongly  ex- 
pressed objection  to  any  attack  upon  Venetia  had  given  rise  to  some 
complaint,  the  country  had  been  successfully  guided  in  peace  through 
a  difficult  time,  and  the  friendship  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy 
secured.    But  this  success  had  not  been  gained  without  Preparation 
a  considerable  shock  to  the  friendship  between  England   J^J^^*ncii 
and  France  ;  for  the  course  of  events  had  seemed  to  throw  inva-ion. 
a  somewhat  sinister  light  upon  the  views  of  the  Emperor.    His  rest- 
less conduct,  his  absorption  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  the  want  of  consistency 
which  was  observed  between  his  assertions  and  his  acts,  coupled  with 
his  well-known  determination  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  Treaty 
arrangements  of  1815,  had  excited  a  strong  belief  in  the  probability 
of  an  invasion  from  France.     Lord  Palmerston  himself  shared  the 
apprehension,  or  at  least  thought  it  necessary  by  demonstrations  of 
strength  to  check  such  an  idea,  if  it  existed,  in  the  Emperor's  mind. 
For  this  purpose  he  gave  every  support  in  his  power  to  the  establish- 
ment of  volunteers.    The  movement,  sanctioned  in  May  1859  under 
the  Conservative  Government,  had  spread  with  great  rapidity.    Before 
a  year  was  over  180,000  men  were  enrolled  in  the  rifle  and  artillery 
corps,  of  whom  40,000  were  stated  to  be  fit  to  take  their  work  in  the 
battlefield,  and  15,000  from  the  capital  alone  were  reviewed  in  Hyde 
Park  by  the  Queen.    But  Lord  Palmerston  insisted  upon  preparations 
of  a  more  costly  character  than  the  creation  of  a  citizen  army.    In  the 
first  place  the  army  and  navy  estimates  had  been  largely  increased. 
From  ;£12,500,000  in  1859  the  army  estimates  had  in   1860  risen 
to  ^14,000,000,  for  the  payment  of  240,000  men  ;  whUe  the  navy, 
which  in  the  former  year  had  cost  a  little  more  than  £9,000,000, 
received    in    1860   nearly   £12,000,000.      The  case  made  out  for 
these  increases  was  a  good  one,  if  England  was  to  compete  in  its 
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armaments  with  foreign  powers.  For  the  day  of  large  armaments 
was  beginning.  European  troubles  had  called  for  the  formation  of 
large  armies.  France  alone  had  600,000  men  actually  in  arms. 
The  case  of  the  fleet  was  even  stronger.  The  introduction  of  steam 
had  practically  rendered  the  reconstruction  of  all  navies  necessary, 
and  in  the  race  England  had  not  kept  that  forward  place  which 
it  had  always  been  our  policy  to  maintain.  In  1860  there  was 
but  little  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  steam  fleets  of  France,  of 
Russia,  and  of  England.  And  if,  as  even  Mr.  Cobden  had  suggested, 
where  the  French  had  two  ships  England  ought  to  have  three,  a  large 
outlay  was  certainly  necessary.  But  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  con- 
tent even  with  this.  If  our  naval  supremacy  was  to  be  maintained, 
its  citadels,  which  were  the  dockyards,  must,  he  thought,  be  secured 
from  the  unexpected  assaults  which  steam  power,  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  rendered  possible.  A  Commission  had  been  sitting  upon  this 
point,  and  in  accordance  with  its  report  the  Premier  recommended  an 
outlay  during  the  next  four  years  of  no  less  than  £9,000,000  upon  the 
complete  fortification  of  the  chief  naval  arsenals. 

The  conduct  of  England,  in  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  North 

of  Europe,  was  by  no  means  so  successful  as  it  had  proved  in  Italy. 

The  Ministry  was  in  fact  confronted  by  the  same  sort  of 

Difflculties  in  .  •'  *^ 

the  North  of  national  aspiration  as  that  which,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  it 
Europe.  y^^^  \iQ^xi  able  to  support.     The  national  feeling  of  Ger- 

many had  been  of  late  years  constantly  rising.  It  is  true  that,  unlike 
Italy,  it  was  not  suff'ering  from  any  foreign  occupation,  or  any  national 
tyranny.  But  it  was  suffering  deeply  from  the  feeling  of  the  political 
weakness  which  was  the  result  of  its  constitution  and  of  its  subdivision 
among  many  sovereign  states,  and  was  longing  for  some  form  of 
national  unity.  Unable,  in  the  presence  of  the  rival  claims  to  leader- 
ship of  the  two  great  Powers  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  system  of  united  government,  it  could  at  least  give  an 
expression  to  its  desires  by  attempting  to  bring  into  more  immediate 
connection  with  the  central  body  any  fragments  of  the  German 
nationality  which  were  broken  off  from  it.  It  was  this  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lengthy  and  intricate  Sleswig-Holstein  question.  And 
although  England  saw  with  extreme  displeasure  the  attacks  of  a  vast 
and  powerful  people  upon  a  little  kingdom  such  as  Denmark,  attacks 
which  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  other  than  wanton  aggressions,  it 
was  impossible  to  check  the  strong  German  feeling  upon  the  subject, 
especially  as  both  Austria  and  Prussia  sought,  by  supporting  the 
feeling,  to  establish  new  claims  for  the  leadership  which  each  desired. 


That  Prussia  was  already  in  the  powerful  hands  of  Bismarck  was 
enough  to  prevent  success  from  attending  any  intervention,  which, 
while  shrinking,  as  was  well  known,  from  the  employment  of  force, 
confined  itself  to  suggestions,  advice,  and  threats. 

The  Sleswig-Holstein  question,  which  had  played  so  large  a  part  in 
the  difficulties  of  1848,  had  again  come  to  a  crisis.    An  effort  had 
been  made  in  1852  to  complete  the  probably  impossible  ^^^^^^^^, 
task   of  satisfying  at   once   the  desire  of  those  who  HoiBtein 
sought  the  autonomy  of  the  German  Duchies  and  their  'i'*""""- 
indissoluble  union  with  Sleswig,  and  the  national  determination  of  the 
Danish  Government  to  maintain  the  kingdom  in  its  integrity.     On  the 
one  hand  negotiations  had  been  carried  on,  in  the  course  of  which  Den- 
mark had  given  a  promise  to  Prussia  and  Austria  that  Sleswig  should 
not  be  incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  proper,  and  that,  in 
the  new  constitution  it  was  establishing  no  part  of  the  Kingdom  should 
be  subordinate  to  another.    On  the  other  hand,  by  the  Treaty  of  London 
(Dec.  30,  1852)  the  succession  to  the  Danish  monarchy  had  been 
arranged,  and  its  integrity  sanctioned  by  most  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe.    Attempts  to  give  effect  to  its  promises,  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark, had  hitherto  proved  unavailing.    Again  and  again  the  German 
Diet  had  declared  itself  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  suggested. 
A  plan,  which  it  must  be  confessed  was  clumsy  enough,  for  establish- 
ing in  the  four  Provinces  of  Denmark  four  separate  equal  Parliaments, 
which  in  matters  connected  with  the  general  monarchy  should  be 
called  on  to  sanction  identical  Bills,  was  put  forward  by  Lord  Russell, 
but  rejected  by  the  Danes.     At  length,  in  March  1863,  an  ordinance 
was  published,  and  thrown  into  form  by  a  constitution  in  November 
of  the  same  year,  securing  what  appeared  to  be  the  completest  self- 
government  for  Holstein.     But  the  very  completeness  of  the  self-rule 
of  one  of  the  Duchies  seemed  to  imply  the  closer  connection  of  the 
other  with  the  main  body  of  the  State.    Upon  this  ground  the  German 
Confederation,   and  what  was  more  important,  the  great    Powers 
Prussia  and  Austria,  protested  against  the  arrangement,  and  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  threaten  "  Federal  execution,"  that  is,  occupation  by  the 
Federal  troops,  unless  the  constitution  was  immediately  abrogated. 

Things  had  reached  this  point  when  the  sudden  death  of  Frederick 
VII.  of  Denmark  occurred.    It  would  have  seemed  proper  Death  of  the 
that  the  stipulations  of  the  London  Treaty  should  have   ^J^  uJ°' 
been  at  once  carried  out,  and  that  Christian  IX.,  the   i»63. 
appointed  heir  of  the  Gliicksberg  branch  of  the  royal  fiunily,  should 
immediately  take  possession  of  the  throne,  and  with  it  of  the  Duchy  of 
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Holstein.  But,  taking  advantage  of  the  national  feeling  in  Grermany, 
and  in  Holstein  itself,  a  pretender  appeared  in  the  person  of  Frederick 
of  Augustenberg,  a  member  of  an  elder  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
whose  father  at  the  time  of  the  London  Treaty  had  abdicated  his 
rights.  His  cause  was  warmly  espoused  both  by  the  Diet  and  by  the 
Liberal  Opposition  in  the  Prussian  Chambers,  at  that  time  in  the 
majority.  In  December  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederation  entered  Holstein,  and  in  January  the  federal 
commissioners  established  Frederick  in  the  Ducal  Government  at 
Kiel.  But  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  was  not  allowed  to  keep 
the  matter  in  its  hands.  Bismarck  had  lately  been  called  to  the  head 
of  the  ministry  in  Berlin.  Believing,  like  the  King  his  master,  that 
military  strength  was  necessary  for  Prussia,  he  had  fallen  out  com- 
pletely with  the  Chambers,  which  refused  the  supplies  he  considered 
necessary.  He  was  regarded  at  the  moment  as  the  arch-opponent  of 
all  liberal  advance,  even  in  the  direction  of  a  united  Germany.  It 
Biamarck'a  was  not  SO.  Bismarck  desired  that  unity  as  earnestly  as 
po"«y-  the  wildest  theorist.     But  he  was  before  all  things  a 

practical  statesman,  and  was  determined  that  Prussia  should  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  nation  when  united.  His  experience  as  representative 
of  Prussia  at  the  Frankfort  Diet  had  taught  him  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  Prussian  advance  was  the  influence  of  Austria  upon  the  smaller 
States,  and  its  consequent  command  of  the  majority  of  the  Diet.  To 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Diet  would  be  merely  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Austria.  To  induce  Austria  to  adopt  a  policy  apparently  in  opposition 
to  the  Diet  would  be  to  weaken  the  influence  of  his  enemy.  He  deter- 
mined therefore  from  the  first  to  treat  the  Sleswig-Holstein  question  as 
an  international  rather  than  as  a  federal  matter.  He  persuaded  Austria 
to  join  in  this  line  of  action,  and  to  demand,  under  pain  of  war,  from 
the  King  of  Denmark,  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises  made  in  1852. 
Leaving  on  one  side  the  disputed  claim  for  the  Sleswig-Holstein 
succession,  he  proposed  in  the  Diet  that  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  Constitution  of  November  with  regard  to  Sleswig  should  be 
required,  and,  when  this  was  rejected,  in  company  with  Austria  he 
took  the  war  into  his  own  hands. 

It  was  of  course  impossible  that  a  little  kingdom  such  as  Denmark 
could  withstand  the  invasion  of  two  great  Powers.  In  spite  of  the 
gallant  defence  of  the  fortress  of  Dippel,  the  invaders  carried  all 
before  them  upon  land,  though  suifering  some  losses  at  sea,  and 
Jutland,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  north,  fell  into  their 
power.     The  only  hope  for  the  Danes  lay  in  the  interference  of  the 


neutral  Powers,  parties  to  the  London  Treaty,  and  Lord  Russell  at  once 
attempted  to  assemble  them  in  Conference.     At  length  upon  the  28th 
of  April  the  Conference  met  in  London.    An  armistice   paUiire  of  the 
for  a  month  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the  12th  of  May  the   confe?ence. 
real  business  of  the  Conference  began.      It  at  once   June  we*, 
became  evident  that  there  was  but  little  hope  of  saving  Denmark 
from  heavy  losses.     For  the  Prussian  Plenipotentiary  repudiated  the 
Treaty  of  1852,  which  was  the  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  Denmark. 
He  took  up  the  position  which  Bismarck  had  from  the  first  occupied, 
declared  that  it  was  an  international  quarrel  between  Denmark  and 
the  great  German  Powers,  and  that  war  having  broken  out,  the 
Treaties  between  them  were  abrogated.     The  neutral  Powers,  on  their 
side,  held  that  the  Treaty  of  London  still  existed.    It  was  however 
plain  that  unless  the  neutral  Powers  were  ready  to  enforce  their  view, 
their  arguments  would  be  but  of  slight  avail.     Suggestions  were 
indeed  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  union  of  Holstein  with  Sleswig, 
either  still  connected  with  the  Danish  monarchy  or  freed  from  that 
connection.     But  as  both  these  plans  involved  the  surrender  to  Ger- 
many either  directly  or  indirectly  of  a  large  part  of  Sleswig  occupied 
bv  Danes,  and  of  another  part  where  Danes  and  Germans  were  mmgled, 
they  were  at  once  rejected.    Lord  Russell  then  produced  the  English 
suggestion.     It  was  a  compromise,  and  certainly  must  have  convinced 
the  Danes  of  the  futility  of  reliance  upon  English  aid.     Lord  Russell 
crave  up  the  problem  of  harmonising  provincial  self-government  with 
national  unity,  and  advised,  for  the  avoidance  of  future  disputes, 
that  the  Danes  should  yield  absolutely  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and  the 
southern  or  German  part  of  Sleswig. 

The  practical  withdrawal  of  English  assistance  left  the  Danes  help- 
less.    Henceforward  it  was  a  mere  question  of  boundaries,  of  how 
much  or  how  little  they  should  surrender.     Yet  they  had   j,^„„„^ 
all  along  declared  that  there  were  limits  of  concession   <^^^  and 
beyond  which  they  could  not  go.     While  therefore  ac-  •      ^ 

cepting  Lord  Russell's  frontier,  they  positively  refused  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  surrendering  the  Danish  part  of  Sleswig  included  in  the 
counter-proposition  of  the  Germans.  They  would  not  even  allow  of 
arbitration  on  the  point.  The  feeling  with  which  the  Danes  accepted 
the  part  forced  upon  them  was  shown  by  the  speech  of  the  King  at 
the  opening  of  the  Rigsrad  in  June  1864  :  "We  have  recently  learnt 
how  little  the  clearest  right  reckons  in  Europe,  and  how  isolated  we 
are.  We  therefore  acceded  to  the  painful  sacrifice  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Schley  ;  the  enemy  demands  more,  but  we  refuse,  being 
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conscious  that  the  people  are  with  us.  May  God  grant  that  in  a 
certain  place  (meaning  England)  the  sympathy  for  us  may  grow  into 
active  support."  Hostilities  were  renewed  in  June.  Again  resistance 
proved  hopeless.  The  Isle  of  Alsen  was  taken,  and  Fredericia  aban- 
doned, and  without  allies  Denmark  found  herself  compelled  to  yield.  A 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  at  Vienna,  by  which  the  three  Duchies, 
including  the  islands  belonging  to  Sleswig,  were  ceded  to  Prussia  and 
Austria. 

The  Treaty  was  pregnant  with  great  results  for  Germany,  for 
out  of  it  arose  the  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  two  great 
Powers,  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  was  closed  in  1866  upon  the 
battlefield  of  Sadowa. 

To  the  English  Government  it  brought  unpopularity  and  disgrace. 
The  English  people  had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  struggle  of  the 
Consequent  little  kingdom  in  the  grasp  of  its  powerful  oppressors. 
EnTrsh  *  °^  '^*  "^^^  Ministers  on  whom  they  relied  to  give  expression  to 
Ministry.  their  desircs  had  contented  themselves  with  a  bustling 

and  officious  interference,  an  interchange  of  hard  words,  to  be  closed 
only  by  a  meek  surrender,  and  a  complete  diplomatic  defeat.  The 
conduct  of  Lord  Kussell,  Lord  Derby  thought  might  be  best  expressed 
by  the  words  "  meddle  and  muddle,"  while  Disraeli  found  in  the  nego- 
tiations ground  for  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  of  a  more  than 
usually  stinging  character.  "  The  course  pursued  by  Government  has 
failed  to  maintain,"  he  said,  "  their  avowed  policy  of  upholding  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Denmark,  and  has  lowered  the  just 
influence  of  the  country  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  therefore 
diminished  the  securities  for  peace."  It  was  only  by  the  skill  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who,  passing  lightly  over  the  points  at  issue,  expatiated  on 
the  financial  triumphs  of  the  Government,  rather  than  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  that  a  scanty  majority  was  won  for  the  Ministry. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  aftairs  of  Denmark  that  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Government  met  with  a  severe  rebuff.  Early  in  the  year  1863  an  act 
of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  police  drove  Poland  to  rebellion. 
The  conscription  for  the  army,  which  under  any  circumstances  presses 
Insurrection  In  heavily  upon  a  people,  had  been  used  in  Poland  as  a 
Poland.  1863.  means  of  political  repression.  In  one  night  more  than 
2000  men  of  the  middle  class  had  been  seized  and  forced  into  military 
service.  It  was  an  act  described  by  Lord  Napier,  the  English  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg,  as  "  a  design  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
revolutionary  youth  of  Poland,  to  shut  up  the  most  energetic  and 
dangerous  spirits  in  the  restraints  of  the  Russian  army  ;  simply  a  plan 


to  kidnap  the  insurrection  and  carry  it  off  to  Siberia  or  the  Caucasus." 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantino  was  at  that  time  Viceroy  of  Poland.    It 
was  known  that  he  intended  to  make  this  violent  use  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, and  a  central  committee  had  already  been  formed,  and   had 
issued  calls  upon  the  people  to  resist.     When  the  blow  was  struck 
this  advice  was  taken,  and  the  insurrection  broke  out  m  several 
parts  of  Poland  at  once.     The  number  of  the  insurgents  was  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  army  opposed  to  them,  but  the  whole 
country  was  involved  in  a  network  of  conspiracy.     The  combatants 
assembled  rapidly  in  the  woods,  cut  off  detachments,  won  or  lost 
engagements,  and  disappeared  from  the  field,  only  to  reappear  suddenly 
with  similar  results  elsewhere.     The  people  however  proved  unable 
to  resist  the  large  forces  which  the  Czar  could  bring  against  them. 
By  degrees  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  with  circumstances  of 
violence  and  cruelty  which,  combined  with  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
rising,  excited  in  Europe  the  strongest  sympathy  for  the  oppressed 
Poles,  and  abhorrence  for  the  Russian  Government.     Bismarck  and 
Prussia  were  included  in  the  general  disapproval.     He  had  jomed  m 
a  convention  with  Russia  by  which  the  troops  of  the  oppressor  had 
right  of  passage  through  the  Prussian  territories,  and  the  fugitive 

Poles  were  to  be  given  up.  ,         •        r 

Again  England  thought  fit  to  come  forward  as  the  champion  ot 
oppressed  nationality ;  and  the  Government  seemed  fully  to  sympathise 
in  the  expressions  of  disapproval  of  the  action  of  Russia,  which  m 
debate  after  debate  found  utterance  in  the  two  Houses  of  ^^  ^^^^^ 
Parliament.      But  again  when  it  came   to  action  the   remonstrance 
Ministry  laid  itself  open  to  that  failure  which  must 
generally  attend  diplomacy  unsupported  by  force  ;  again  the  Foreign 
Office  appeared  criticising,  arguing,  and  lecturing  without  result.     It 
took  its  stand  upon  the  Vienna  Treaties  of  1815,  which,  accordmg  to 
its  interpretation,  placed  Poland  in  the  hands  of  Russia  upon  the  con- 
dition of  its  receiving  a  national  constitution— a  condition  which  had 
been  flagrantly  disregarded.     Lord  Russell  even  went  so  far  as  to  lay 
down  six  points,  embodying  a  perfect  amnesty  and  complete  constitu- 
tional arrangements,  as  the  basis  of  discussion  at  a  Congress  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Vienna  Treaties  which  he  proposed  to  call.     The 
Russian  Minister,  politely  enough,  but  very  firmly,  refused  to  listen  to 
such  suggestions,  although  they  were  supported  in  some  degree  both 
by  France  and  Austria.     Sure   indeed  that  no  armed  intervention 
was  intended,  for  even  the  most  violent  assaults  in   the  Enghsh 
ParUament  were  coupled  with  declarations  in  favour  of  peaceful  inter 
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vention  only,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  assuming  a  high  tone.  He 
declared  that  the  Czar  had  always  had  the  happiness  of  the  Poles  at 
heart,  that  some  at  least  of  the  points  suggested  had  been  already 
granted,  that  it  was  false  to  suppose  after  the  fashion  of  England  that 
one  sort  of  government  suited  every  country,  and  that  before  any  con- 
cessions could  be  considered  order  must  be  restored.  The  insurrection, 
he  declared,  was  the  work  not  of  the  Poles  themselves,  who  were  well 
affected  and  improving  in  prosperity,  but  of  reckless  agitators  supported 
by  the  revolutionists  of  all  countries,  who  were  pressing  on  a  propa- 
ganda of  their  views  under  the  influence  of  an  irresistible  terrorism. 
That  there  was  some  truth  in  this  assertion  can  scarcely  be  denied. 
The  position  taken  up  by  the  English  Government,  the  via  media  of 
liberal  constitutionalism  which  it  always  recommended,  is  difficult 
to  maintain.  The  Treaties  of  1815  had  been  an  attempt  to  re- 
establish, with  some  attention  to  new  liberal  doctrines,  the  old 
system  of  dynastic  rule.  Every  attempt  to  encourage  the  growing 
feeling  of  nationality  is  inevitably  a  blow  aimed  against  that  system. 
Of  necessity  those  who  have  supported  the  attempt  have  found  them- 
selves in  alliance  with  the  most  vigorous  and  determined  opponents  of 
the  system,  the  leaders  of  revolutionary  thought.  It  is  not  always 
that  a  great  and  commanding  statesman  such  as  Cavour  is  to  be  found 
capable  at  once  of  using  and  dominating  his  dangerous  allies.  By 
falling  back  upon  the  Treaties  of  1815  to  support  a  national  movement, 
Lord  Russell  was  in  fact  taking  up  an  untenable  position,  and  as  the 
breach  of  treaty  should  logically  lead  to  war,  he  was  laying  England 
open,  unless  indeed  war  was  intended,  to  the  very  complete  rebuff 
which  it  encountered.  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  know- 
ledge that  foreign  nations  are  sympathising  with  them,  and  that 
negotiations  are  on  foot  which  may  perhaps  lead  to  armed  assistance, 
does  not  excite  in  insurgents  hope  and  determination  to  continue  a 
course  which  only  ends  in  their  own  destruction. 

With  various  results,  and  various  degrees  of  success,  the  Govern- 
ment had  at  least  succeeded,  amid  the  complications  of  Europe,  in 
keeping  England  in  peace.  It  was  not,  however,  able  to  avoid  some 
wars  of  secondary  importance  which  seem  inseparable  from  the  wide 
spread  of  its  Empire. 

The  Chinese  War,  which  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  as  it 
was  hoped  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  in  1858,  had  broken  out  in  an 
wip  in  rt.!,..^  exaggerated  form  in  the  following  year.  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
"*••  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  had  been  appointed  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  under  the  Treaty,  which  had  stipulated  that  a  British 


Embassy  should  be  established  at  Pekin.  It  had  been  thought  wiser 
to  waive  this  last  condition,  and  while  preserving  the  right  of  visiting 
Pekin  as  occasion  required  to  establish  the  British  Embassy  at 
Shanghai.  But  it  was  Mr.  Bruce's  duty  to  proceed  first  to  the 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  ;  and 
the  extreme  dislike  of  the  Chinese  to  treat  with  foreign  nations  upon 
terms  of  equality  rendered  it  probable  that  they  would  have  recourse 
to  every  shift  to  avoid  this  visit.  The  French  and  English  plenipo- 
tentiaries (for  the  nations  were  acting  in  common)  were  therefore 
supplied  with  a  considerable  escort  of  gun-boats  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Hope.  When  the  allied  squadron  arrived  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho  river,  it  was  found  that  the  forts  destroyed  in  the  previ- 
ous year  had  been  reconstructed  and  much  strengthened,  and  fresh 
booms  and  obstructions  placed  across  the  river.  As  all  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
demands  for  the  removal  of  these  obstacles  were  refused,  chinew. 
the  Admiral  was  instructed  to  force  them.  But  the  ■""•^**'- 
squadron  was  not  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose.  It  encountered 
a  powerful  and  furious  cannonade,  and  several  of  the  gun-boats  were 
sunk  or  disabled.  An  attempt  to  take  the  forts  by  landing  a  body 
of  men  failed  disastrously.  The  assailants  had  to  wade  through  mud 
up  to  their  waist,  and  as  they  straggled  forward  were  exposed  to  an 
overwhelming  fire  ;  their  scaling  ladders  were  smashed  or  left  sticking 
in  the  mud  ;  and  though  a  little  band  succeeded  in  pushing  on  to  the 
further  side  of  the  last  ditch  by  which  their  course  was  obstructed, 
the  troops  were  compelled  to  fall  back  with  a  loss  of  a  third  of  their 
whole  number,  including  three-fourths  of  the  officers  who  had 
landed. 

A  more  disastrous  failure  could  scarcely  have  happened,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  immediate  effects,  as  because  the  necessity  of 
restoring  their  'prestige  drove  England  and  France  to  one  of  those 
exhibitions  of  force  against  a  weak  and  semi-barbarous  people  which 
add  so  little  to  the  credit  or  honour  of  great  nations.  Lord  Elgin  and 
Baron  Gros  resumed  their  position  as  plenipotentiaries  for  the  two 
countries,  and  Sir  Hope  Grant  and  General  Montauban  were  placed 
in  command  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  French,  English,  and 
Indian,  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  late  treaty,  and  obtain 
reparation  for  the  repulse  encountered.  Apology,  and  the  restoration 
of  guns  or  material  captured,  the  admission  of  the  Western  Ministers 
to  Pekin,  and  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  with  an 
indemnity  of  4,000,000  taels,  were  the  terms  laid  down  for  immediate 
acceptance.  The  ultimatum  was  absolutely  rejected,  and  in  August 
VICT.  2  A 
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1860,  the  combined  fleets  and  armies  proceeded  to  force  their  way 
fceacheryof      to  the  Capital.      Not  without  desperate  fighting,  the 
tbeCbineM.        f^j-tg  ^gje  taken,  and  Tientsin  reached,  whence  it  was 
determined  to  advance  to  Tangchou,  a  few  miles  from  Pekin,  and 
there,  and  there  only,  to  treat.     As  the  army  approached,  Mr.  Parkes 
and  Mr.  Wade,  Lord  Elgin's  secretaries,  went  forward  and  met  the 
Chinese  commissioners.     An  agreement  was  arrived  at  by  which  the 
army  was  to  halt  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  whither  the  ambassa- 
dors should  then  repair  and  sign  the  convention.     Mr.  Parkes  and  his 
comrades  rode  back  to  the  place  appointed  to  show  the  troops  their 
camping-ground,  were  astonished  to  find  it  already  occupied  by  a 
large  Chinese  army,  and  hastened  again  to  the  High  Commissioners  to 
demand  the  meaning  of  this  breach  of  faith.    Meanwhile  the  army  on 
arriving  at  the  appointed  ground  found  itself  in  presence  of  the 
Chinese  forces.     Sir  Hope  Grant,  apprehensive  of  the  safety  of  the 
Englishmen  who  were  within  the  Chinese  lines,  attempted  to  avoid  a 
collision,  but  information  that  the  escort  attending  the  European 
emissaries  had  been  treacherously  assaulted,  and  a  French  ofl&cer 
murdered,  induced  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  delay.     He  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Chinese.     Mr.  Parkes  and  those  with  him  had  on  their 
return  to  Tangchou  been  seized,  some  of  them  hurried  up  the  country 
where  they  were  barbarously  murdered,  Mr.  Parkes  himself  with  Mr. 
Loch  being  confined  with  every  indignity  in  the  foul  common  prison 
at  Pekin.     Lord  Elgin  of  course  refused  to  negotiate  unless  the  prison- 
ers were  restored,  and  allowed  three  days  for  their  surrender  and  the 
signature  and  completion  of  the  Treaty.     As  the  Emperor's  brother, 
Prince  Kung,  who  was  superintending  the  action  of  the  Chinese, 
continued  to  refuse  his  demands,  on  the   6th  of  October  the  army 
advanced,  and  captured  and  pillaged  the  summer  palace,  which  was 
filled  with  vast  wealth  of  rich  manufactures  and  curiosities.    The 
stroke  was  so  far  successful  that  Mr.  Parkes  and  the  other  prisoners 
confined  in  Pekin  were  two  days  afterwards  released  ;  and  when  every 
disposition  had  been  made  for  the  bombardment  of  the  capital,  the 
Chinese  lost  heart  and   surrendered  the   city,  which  was  at  once 
occupied  by  the  allied  troops.     The  barbarous  treatment  to  which 
the  prisoners  were  subjected  then  first  became  known,  and  Lord 
Elgin  thought  it  necessary  to  order  the   complete   destruction  of 
Complete  the  summer  palace,  and  to  demand  the  immediate  pay- 

JJ^SS.**'  *^*      °ient  of  a  considerable  indemnity  for  the  murdered  men. 
Oct.  I860.  The  opposition  of  the  Chinese  was  so  completely  broken, 

that  no  further  hesitation  was  shown ;  and  on  the  24th  of  October 
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a  convention  was  signed  by  which  apology  was  made  for  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  river  in  the  preceding  June  ;  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  com- 
pletely ratified,  the  war  indemnity  being  doubled  ;  the  Port  of 
Tientsin  opened  to  British  trade  ;  and  a  small  territory  in  the 
Province  of  Canton  ceded  to  the  English  to  be  held  as  a  dependency 
of  Hong-Kong.  On  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  the  allied  forces 
evacuated  the  city  and  withdrew. 

England  was  involved  also  in  brief  hostilities  with  Japan.  The 
policy  of  that  country  was  even  more  exclusive  than  that  w»r  in  Japan, 
of  China.  Previous  to  1858  the  trade  had  been  limited  to  ""• 
the  Dutch,  who  occupied  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Yokohama,  beyond 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  pass.  But  in  that  year,  on  his  way 
home  from  concluding  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  Lord  Elgin  signed  at 
Yeddo  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship  with  the  Tikoon  or  Gover- 
nor of  Japan.  By  this,  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years,  five  ports 
were  to  be  opened  to  British  subjects,  a  diplomatic  agent  was  allowed 
to  reside  in  Yeddo,  and  consular  agents  in  the  other  open  towns. 
Although  the  friendship  was  cemented  by  the  visit  to  England  of 
Ambassadors  from  Japan  in  1862,  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  seat  of  the  English 
Embassy  from  Yeddo  to  Yokohama.  Mr.  Kichardson,  a  Murder  of  Mr. 
member  of  the  Embassy,  and  some  friends  were  riding  ^ci»ar<non. 
upon  a  road  where  by  treaty  foreigners  were  allowed  to  go,  when  a 
"Damio,"  or  noble,  and  his  suite  came  past  them.  Though  the 
Englishmen  withdrew  to  give  him  room,  the  native  soldiers  fell  upon 
them  and  murdered  Mr.  Richardson.  This  was  on  the  14th  Sep- 
tember 1862.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  event  the  English 
Minister  demanded  £100,000  as  compensation  from  the  Tikoon,  and 
£25,000  from  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  the  Damio  implicated.  The 
Tikoon  acknowledged  his  responsibility,  and  paid  the  £100,000  with 
a  full  apology.  But  the  Prince  refused  to  pay  the  indemnity,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  during  which  hostility  began  to 
show  itself,  and  the  ports  were  closed  to  Europeans,  the  English 
agent  called  upon  the  Admiral  of  the  station  to  proceed  against 
Kagosima,  the  capital  of  the  refractory  Damio.  The  Admiral  by  way 
of  reprisal  seized  some  Japanese  steamers,  upon  which  batteries  from 
the  shore  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  English  ships.  The  fire  was 
returned,  the  palace  bombarded,  and  unfortunately  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  burnt.  Upon  this  resistance  ceased,  the  Prince  yielded,  pro- 
mising to  apprehend  and  punish  the  ofienders,and  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment again  opened  all  the  ports  with  the  exception  of  Yokohama. 
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Another  little  war  in  1864  nearly  produced  a  Ministerial  crisis. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle 
on  the  African  Gold  Coast,  an  expedition  was  organised 
against  the  King  of  Ashantee,  who  had  made  an  attack 
on  the  friendly  tribe  of  Fantees.  The  pestilential  character  of  the 
country  worked  havoc  among  the  English  troops,  and  the  expedition 
returned  without  having  effected  anything,  at  a  cost  of  many  lives 
and  much  money.  The  Government  was  assailed  for  having  care- 
lessly neglected  the  proper  precautions,  and  a  motion  by  Sir  John 
Hay,  which  was  practically  a  motion  of  censure,  was  lost  only  by  the 
narrow  majority  of  seven.  The  feeling  with  which  the  ineffectual 
diplomacy  in  Europe,  coupled  with  the  somewhat  hasty  assertion  of 
British  rights  against  semi-barbarons  people,  was  regarded  by  one 
section  of  the  people  is  illustrated  by  the  tone  of  the  debate^  on 
this  motion.  "The  responsibility  lies,"  said  Sir  John  Hay,  "on 
oovermnent  the  Cabinet,  the  men  who  had  betrayed  Denmark  and 
bumed.  truckled  to  Germany,  who  had  convulsed  China  and 

devastated  Japan,  who  ten  years  ago  had  sent  a  British  army  to 
perish  of  want  and  cold  in  the  Crimean  winter,  and  had  now  sent 
some  hundreds  of  British  troops  to  perish  of  hunger,  thirst,  fever 
and  want  of  shelter,  in  the  burning  plains  and  pestilential  swamps 
of  Central  Africa."  But  the  disapprobation  was  chiefly  a  party 
feeling.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Opposition  would 
have  acted  on  any  diflerent  principle  had  they  been  in  power. 
They  had  again  and  again  declared  that  war  in  Europe  was  im- 
possible, and  it  is  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  our  position  in 
close  contact  through  our  trade  with  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous 
nations,  that  we  should  at  times  assume  the  attitude  of  the  bully, 
and  employ  force,  the  only  argument  likely  to  prove  effective. 

Far  more  important,  and  more  absorbing  in  its  interest  than  diplo- 
rirm  attitude  matic  wrangles,  or  small  and  distant  warfare,  was  the 
of  Government  terrible  crisis  through  which  the  United  States  was 
l^erican  War.  passing.  And  the  Government  deserves  great  credit 
for  its  action  during  the  difficulties  of  the  time.  It  followed  a 
cool  and  dignified  course  in  the  midst  of  the  most  excited  popular 
feeling,  and  in  presence  of  bitter  suffering  brought  by  the  war  upon 
our  own  people.  The  triumph  of  the  KepubUcan  Party,  and  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincohi  as  President  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  close  of  1860,  may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States.  From  that  time  till  the  spring  of 
1865,  when  the  fall  of  the  Confederate  capital  Kichmond,  and  th| 


surrender  of  General  Lee  closed  the  encounter  with  the  triumph  of 
the  North,  the  two  sections  of  the  great  Republic  were  engaged  in 
warfare  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

The  division  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  had  been 
of  long  standing.      On  commercial  questions  their  interests  were 
directly  opposed.      The  North  was  a  manufacturing  country,  the 
people  of  the  South  were  without  manufactures,  and  were  the  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material.     In  the  supposed  interests  of  manufactures  a 
protective  tariff  was  established,  which  in  some  instances  was  practi- 
cally prohibitory.     The  effect  was  naturally  to  raise  the   cauei  of  the 
price  of  every  manufactured  article  which  the  Southerner  ""■ 
required,  and  to  oblige  him  to  exchange  his  raw  products  disadvan- 
tageously  in  the  European  markets.     But  hand  in  hand  with  the 
commercial  question  went  the  question  of  slavery,  an  institution 
forming  an  inherent  part  of  the  civilisation  of  the  South,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  form  which  its  industrial  life  assumed.    For  many 
years  the  struggle  between  the  slaveholders  and  the  abolitionists  had 
been  acute.      The  rage  for  abolition  had  become  a  fanaticism,  and 
excited  a  corresponding  feeling  among  those  who  held  that  abolition 
was  an  assault  on  the  most  obvious  rights  of  property.     As  Territory 
after  Territory  demanded  admission  among  the  sovereign  States  of 
the  Union,  the  battlefield  on  which  this  question  was  fought  had 
been  found  in  the  establishment  or  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  con- 
stitution of  each  new  made  State.     An  attempt,  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  fix  as  a  limit  between  the  two  systems 
36  30°  of   north   latitude  had  failed    as    civilisation    rolled  west- 
ward ;  and  the  heat  with  which  the  rights  of  the  slaveholders  were 
supported  when  Kansas  was  demanding  admission  to  the  Union  had 
produced  something  little  short  of  civil  war.     At  length  in  1856  the 
election  of  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency  over  the  abolitionist  candidate 
Fremont,  seemed  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  South  the  chance  of 
securing  their  supremacy. 

The  election  of  Lincoln  m  1860  appeared  to  snatch  from  them  the 
prize  they  had  thought  secured,  and  almost  immediately  South  Carohna 
began  to  speak  of  refusing  to  submit  to  Northern  domination,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  disruption.  Buchanan's  last  message  on  December  3d, 
1860,  was  intended  to  suggest  a  compromise.     Disrup-   geceuionoftbe 

.-^    ^-         \      „«r,f;/^«o        Tf     Southern BUtei. 

tion  involved  the  gravest  constitutional  questions,     it 
depended  upon  the  character  of  the  Confederation  of  the  United  States. 
As  each  State  was  recognised  as  sovereign,  as  each  had  joined  the  Con- 
federation voluntarily,  it  was  held  by  the  advocates  of  separation  that 
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it  was  within  the  rights  of  each  to  secede  of  its  own  will  from  a  con- 
tract into  which  it  had  voluntarily  entered ;  on  the  other  hand  the 
dominant  party  in  the  North  asserted  that  the  contract  was  for  ever, 
that  the  limits  of  State  sovereignty  as  contrasted  with  national 
sovereignty  were  clearly  marked,  and  that  the  right  of  secession  did 
not  lie  within  them.  Again  the  question  was  at  issue  which  must 
inevitably  occur  in  composite  nations ;  and  to  those  who  regarded 
the  greatness  of  the  American  Republic  as  of  higher  value  than  the 
gratification  of  provincial  patriotism  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  side  which  should  command  their  support.  But  the  irritation 
caused  by  political  defeat,  and  the  very  natural  abhorrence  to  submit 
to  the  domination  of  a  party  which  seemed  for  its  own  selfish  pur- 
poses to  be  hampering  their  commercial  prosperity,  and  in  its  one- 
sided fiinaticism  to  be  threatening  them  with  a  vast  confiscation, 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  Southerners,  and  made  them  ready  at  once  to 
accept  the  constitutional  view  which  was  so  entirely  in  harmony  with 
their  wishes.  One  after  the  other  with  great  rapidity  the  Southern 
States  followed  the  line  marked  out  for  them  by  Carolina.  By  May 
1861,  eleven  States  had  broken  from  the  Union.  The  pretext,  as  we 
gather  from  the  declaration  of  South  Carolina,  was  the  interference 
or  threatened  interference  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of  the  States. 
The  principle  involved  was  the  right  of  secession. 

The  war  was  thus  two-sided ;  to  some  a  war  against  slavery,  to 
„  ,.      ,  others  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.     It  was 

England  on  the  this  twofold  issuc  which  coufuscd  pubUc  opmion  m 
"""'  England.     While  hatred  of  slavery  attracted  it  towards 

the  North,  sympathy  with  those  who  thought  themselves  oppressed 
attracted  it  towards  the  South.  But  other  and  less  creditable  reasons 
tended  much  to  increase  among  the  wealthier  classes  the  favour  in 
which  the  Southern  cause  was  held  ;  with  their  usual  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  they  supposed  that  the 
Southerners  came  nearer  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  definition  of  gentle- 
men than  their  Northern  brethren.  Descended  as  a  fact  from  settlers 
of  a  higher  social  rank  than  the  New  Englander,  their  form  of 
civilisation  had  given  them  something  of  the  manners  and  external 
culture  which  belong  to  a  leisured  class.  The  wealthy  Englishman, 
forgetful  of  the  shallowness  of  this  veneer,  felt  that  he  had  more  in 
common  with  the  well-descended  planter  than  with  the  rough  and 
energetic  man  of  the  North,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  pushing 
vulgarity  of   the  self-made  man  and  that   national    self-assertion 
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which  both  politically  and  sociaUy  was  regarded  as  the  most  odious 
characteristic  of  the  American.     Certainly,  for  one  reason  or  the 
other,  partisanship  of  the  South  was  the  common  tone  of  English 
society     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  North  was  inclined  to  act  in  a 
high-handed  fashion.      The  Southern   States  had  speedily  formed 
themselves   into  a  Confederation,  and  elected  as  their  President 
Jefi"erson  Davis  ;    they  seized    the    national  property,   called    out 
troops,  and  supplied  their  want  of  a  fleet  by  giving  commissions  to 
privateers.     But  the   North,  in  spite  of  the  complete  organisation 
thus  begun,  insisted  upon  treating  the  Confederate  States  merely  as 
rebels.     It  was  upon  this  difference  of  view  that  the  first  difficulty 
of  England  and  other  European  countries  arose.     The  Ministry  had 
to  decide  whether  the  Southerners  should  be  treated  merely  as  rebels, 
or  whether  they  would  extend  to  them  the  rights  of  a  »;*^™^^ 
bellicyerent  Power.     Lord  Russell  early  declared  that  t)  maintain 
Encrfand  had  determined  to  maintain  not  only  strict  neutrauty. 
neutrality  but  close  silence  in  the  dispute.     No  doubt  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  Northerners  rendered  it  advisable  that  England  should, 
in  this  case  at  all  events,  abstain  from  that  moral  interference  in 
which  it  indulged  so  freely  in  European  quarrels.     Our  Ambassador, 
Lord  Lyons,  was  instructed  to  give  no  advice,  although  always  on 
fitting  occasions  to  urge  the  desire  of  the  English  Government  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  existing  differences.     It  was  also  thought 
riaht,  on  the   14th  of  May,  to  put  out  a  Proclamation  of  strict 
neutrality,  and  to  prohibit  English  subjects  from  enlisting  or  supply- 
ing privateers,  or  in  any  way  affording  assistance  to  either  party 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  case  did  not  allow  the  Government  to 
rest  merely  in  this  position.     English  privateers  were  sailing  under 
the  flacr  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.     The  Northern  Government 
had  declared  a  blockade    of   the   Southern  ports,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  state  publicly  whether  the   same  rights  were  to  be 
extended  to  these  vessels  as  would  be  given  to  those  of  a  country 
engaged  in  war,  or  whether  they  should  be  treated  as  pirates,  and 
whether  the  blockade  was  to  be  respected  or  not.      In  May  1862 
Lord  Russell  explained  that  in  the  view  of  the  Cabinet  belligerency 
was  not  so  much  a  principle  as  a  fact,  that  when  any  mass  of  a 
population  engaged  in  war  reached  a   certain   force    and    consis- 
tency it  was  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a  belligerent,  and  that  the 
Southern  Confederacy  appeared  to  satisfy  those  conditions      And 
further,  some  weeks  later  he  informed  the  Commons  that  orders  had 
been  given  to  prohibit  armed  ships  and  privateers  both  on  one  side 
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and  the  other  from  bringing  their  prizes  into  English  ports,  thus 
treating  both  parties  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  But  it  still  re- 
mained a  question  whether  the  Southern  Confederacy  should  be 
recognised  as  a  nation.  The  friends  of  the  South  continually  pressed 
that  this  should  be  done.  But  the  Government  consistently  held  the 
position  which  it  took  up  at  the  first,  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  for  so  complete  a  measure. 
It  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  preserve  this  neutrality.    From 

Sanger  of  war  *^®  ^^*'  ^^^  throughout  the  whole  lengthened  contest, 
on  the  "Trent"  the  Northern  States  regarded  the  attitude  of  England  as 
unfriendly.  The  neutrality  was  indeed  on  the  verge  of 
being  brought  to  a  close  and  changed  into  hostility  by  the  action  of 
the  States  themselves.  The  Confederacy  were  despatching  commis- 
sioners to  plead  their  cause  in  Europe.  Unable  with  safety  to  pass 
through  the  blockading  squadron,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell,  ac- 
credited respectively  to  England  and  France,  made  their  way  to 
Havana,  a  neutral  port,  and  there  embarked  in  the  Trent^  an 
English  and  therefore  neutral  ship.  On  the  passage  to  Europe 
the  San  Jacinto,  a  Union  ship  of  war,  came  up  with  the  Trent. 
The  right  of  search  was  claimed  and  exercised ;  and  with  some 
roughness,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  English  Admiralty 
agent  in  charge  of  the  mails,  the  Commissioners  were  carried  off  to 
New  York.  This  was  an  obvious  infraction  of  international  law. 
But  the  Americans  assumed  a  hostile  and  threatening  tone  when  the 
restoration  of  the  Commissioners  was  demanded.  War  appeared  so 
inevitable  that  Lord  Palmerston  thought  it  right  to  despatch  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  to  Canada;  the  militia  and  volunteers  of 
that  province  were  put  upon  a  war  footing  ;  and  all  England  was  for 
a  while  eager  to  vindicate  its  insulted  honour.  Fortunately,  though 
in  a  grudging  and  contemptuous  manner,  President  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary,  took  a  prudent  course  and  gave  up  the 
captives.  In  this  case  the  French  acted  a  most  friendly  part,  and 
earnestly  supported  the  representations  of  the  English  Ministry. 

The  conduct  of  the  Northerners  and  the  events  of  the  war  seemed 
alike  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  partisans  of  the  South. 
^         ^^^       The  Northern  armies  had  made  no  impression  on  the 

Bncceu  of  tbe  i     i  • 

Confederates  in  seccdcd  provmccs,  and  had  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  at 
^"''  Bull  Run.     The  Confederate  forces  hung  threateningly 

round  Washington,  and  the  Federal  squadron  in  the  James  river, 
had  in  one  short  hour  been  destroyed  by  the  Merrimac,  a  steamer 
roughly  thatched  with  raQway  iron.     The  one  great  success  of  the 
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Northern  arms,-  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  had  afforded  General 
Butier  an  opportunity  of  issuing  a  proclamation  so  outrageous  as  to 
excite  the  disgust  of  all  Europe.     In  their  determination  to  maintain 
the  Union,  the  people  of  the  North  had  submitted  to  grave  infractions 
of  the  Constitution ;  the  powers  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  seemed 
almost  in  abeyance,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
held  to  lie  in  the  power  of  the  President,  and  the  prisons  were 
crowded  with  political  offenders,  among  whom  some  Englishmen  were 
numbered.    To  complete  the  blockade  of  Charlestown,  stone-ships  had 
been  sunk  across  the  harbour,  and  it  was  regarded  by  the  LngUsh  as 
an  act  of  vandalism  thus  to  destroy  a  commercial  port.     Meanwhile 
the  cessation  of  intercourse  caused  by  the  blockade  was  begmmng  to 
tell  with   serious  effect    upon  the   cotton  industry  of  Lancashire. 
Already  prices  were  rapidly  rising,  and  that  terrible   TheMiniBtry 
season  known  as  the   cotton  famine  had  commenced.   Joid^^to 
Again  the  demand  was  raised  throughout  the  country 
and  in  ParUament  for  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  still  more  strongly  for  a  declaration  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  blockade.     But  the  Ministry  held  firm.     They  were  able  to 
assert  that  suffering  as  they  were,  the  working  men  of  England  were 
true  to  their  conviction  that  right  lay  with  the  North,  and  able  with 
equal  certainty  to  point  to  the  fact  of  the  want  of  cotton  as  a  proof 
that,  in  spite  of  the  determined  efforts  of  certain  English  specutors 
to  run  the  blockade,  its  efficiency  could  not  be  questioned 

The  difficulties  avoided  one  year  reappeared  in  greater  strength 
the  next.     For  the  very  length  of  the  stmggle  afforded  a  support  to 
the  argument  that  conquest  of  the  South  was  impossible,  and  that  the 
action  of  England  should  be  governed  by  that  fact.     At  the  same 
time  the  relations  between  England  and  the  North  were  subjected  to 
a  great  strain.     The  persistent  efforts  of  English  speculators  to  run 
the  blockade,  and  obtain  the  great  advantages  which  the  enormously 
high  price  of  cotton  in  England  and  of  European  goods  in  the 
Southern  ports  offered,  with  good  reason  irritated  the   Northern 
Government,  and  induced  them  to  adopt  a  high  tone  in  their  inter- 
course with  England,  to  which  it  was  found  difficult  to   strained  reia- 
submit.   The  Federal  cruisers  were  charged  with  capturing  «°^'^^e  we^en 
EngUsh  vessels  trading  with  Matamoros  on  the  Mexican   i^erica. 
frontier,  and  the  Federal  Admiralty  Courts  with  injustice        ; 
in  their  decision  with  respect  to  such  captures.     But  the  chief  cause 
of  irritation  lay  in  the  form  of  naval  warfare  which,  regardless  of  the 
difficulties  it  inflicted  on  neutral  countries,  the  Confederate  States 
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adopted.     Vessels  were  built  for  them  in  neutral  ports,  were  subse- 
quently met  at  some  fixed  point  of  rendezvous  by  ofl&cers  bearing 
Confederate  Commissions,  and  having  means  to  supply  them  with 
armaments.     The  ships  then,  without  ever  touching  at  a  belligerent 
port,  proceeded  on  their  course  of  plunder  with  a  success  which  went 
far  to  destroy  the  mercantile  navy  of  the  North.     In  the  year  1864, 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  estimated  the  number  of  Northern  ships  destroyed 
by  the  cruisers  at  187,  and  their  value  at  ^3,000,000.    The  best 
known  of  these  cruisers  was  the  Alabama,  but  there  were  several 
others,  such  as  the  Georgia,  the  Florida,  the  Shenandoah,  and  the 
RappahanMc,  almost  equally  destructive.    While  the  Alabama  was 
building  at  Liverpool,  the  Government  had  had  information  of  its  des- 
tination, and  were  preparing  to  detain  it,  when  it  suddenly  put  to  sea, 
and  under  the  able  command  of  Captain  Semmes  it  became  a  scourge  to 
the  American  shipping.     Nothing  could  convince  the  Americans  that 
the  Government  had  in  this  case  done  its  duty.     The  detention  under 
similar  circumstances  of  the  Alexandra  was  noticed  only  to  show 
the  course  that  ought  to  have  been  previously  pursued,  and  language 
was  used  both  by  the  Press  and  by  the  American  Administration 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  strong  feelings  of  animosity  in 
England.      Interest  and  injured  national  feeling  were    speciously 
supported  by  political  considerations.     Mr.  Roebuck  did  not  scruple 
to  state  his  belief  that  United  America  was  too  powerful  a  country, 
and  likely  to  be  the  bully  of  the  world,  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
North  and  South  was  therefore  politically  desirable.     The  Govern- 
ment  was   plied   with   arguments   drawn   from   the   wishes   of   the 
Emperor  of  the  French.     He  had,  in  1862,  urged  that  England, 
France,  and  Russia  should  attempt  a  mediation,  but  had  encountered 
a  refusal  from  Lord  Russell,  who  declared  the  time  for  mediation  had 
not  arrived  ;  and  if  the  account  of  private  conversations  subsequently 
produced  in  Parliament  is  to  be  credited,  the  Emperor  had  even 
desired  to  join  with  England  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South.     It  was  urged  that  if  the  South  should  prove 
successful  the  rejection  of  these  overtures  would  place  France  in  a 
position  of  close  friendship  with  the  victorious  Confederacy,  and 
England  in  the  position  of  its  enemy.     Nor  was  the  final  success  of 
the  South  at  all  improbable.     The  upper  classes  of  England  clung  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  conquered,  and  the 
course  of  the  war  still  seemed  favourable  to  it.    The  chief  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  on  which  the  duty  of  assaulting  the 
Confederate  capital,  Richmond,  fell,  had  not  yet  passed  into  the 
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hands  of  a  capable  general.  In  June  the  Confederate  forces  had 
been  able  to  assume  the  offensive,  to  cross  the  Potomac,  and  threaten 
Washington.  They  were  indeed  checked  at  the  great  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  and  fell  back  again  across  the  nver,  but  the  Federals  m 
Virinia  had  made  no  advance,  while  political  disturbances  and  fierce 
riots  in  New  York  caused  by  the  conscription  seemed  to  pomt  to  an 

'''^""Z^IL..  difficulties,  the  Ministry  held  their  ground, 
took  their  stand  upon  law,  defended  their  action  with  regard  to 
the  privateers  by  alleging  that  those  cruisers  which  had  escaped 
from  the  English  dockyards  had  done  so  by  accident,  or  by  the 
unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  administration,  and  that  those  which 
had  been  retained  were  retained  in  strict  accordance  with  law     On 
the  political  side  of  the  question  the  Government  was  equally  de^ 
termined.     No  assaults  could  move  them  from  their  view  that  the 
fate  of  the  Union  was  better  left  to  be  settled  by  the  Americans 
themselves  than  by  means  of  mediation,  and  that  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  far  too  doubtful  to  form  a  groundwork  for  political  specula^ 
tion     In  the  year  1864,  though  the  same  difficulties  contmued  and 
the  'same  questions  came  to  the  front,  the  wisdom  of  this  course  began 
to  show  itself.     Generals  had  at  length  been  found  who  knew  how  to 
use  the  vast  resources  of  the  North  to  good  effect.     Roughly  speakmg, 
the  plan  of  the  Northern  War  had  been  to  surround   ^^^^^^^ 
the  Confederate   States,  and  force  their  opponents  in- 
wards upon  their  capital.     While    the    main    army   ^as  Press  ng 
upon  Virginia,   and  the  fleet  was    blockading    or    assaulting     he 
line  of  the  eastern  coast,  troops  were  forcing  their  way  down  the 
Mississippi  to  complete  the  circuit  by  reaching  ^--^^^^-^^^\^^ 
was  already  in  Federal  hands.    The  very  strong  fortress  of  Vcks- 
burg  had  long  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  m  this  direction, 
but  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  had  been  able  to  reduce  it,  and  a 
great  success  had  met  the  Federal  forces  in  Tennessee,  at  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga.     While  Sherman  was  left  to  pursue  the  campaign  in  the 
West,  Grant  was  intrusted  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  thus 
fell  under  the  hands  of  a  general  who  understood  perfectly  the 
sources  of  Northern  strength.     Less  skilful  than  his  opponent  Lee, 
he  was  possessed  of  the  most  dogged  tenacity  of  purpose,  and    con- 
scious of  his  numerical  superiority,  continued,  without  regard  to  losses, 
t«  pour  attack  after  attack  upon  the  dwindling  forces  of  the  Con- 
federates.     Meanwhile  Sherman,  having  captured  Atlanta,  the  capital 
of  Georgia,  suddenly  broke  loose  from  his  communications,  and. 
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out-manoeuvring  his  opponents,  started  on  a  march  of  three  weeks  to 
the  sea-coast.  His  force,  lost  to  view  for  a  time,  reappeared  almost 
uninjured  at  Savanna.  The  Federals  had  thus  a  new  base  of  operations 
upon  the  sea,  and,  advancing  northward,  pushed  their  opponents 
before  them  towards  the  ever-lessening  circle,  of  which  Richmond 
was  the  centre.  It  was  plain  that  the  strength  of  the  Confederates 
was  exhausted.  Deprived  of  all  support  from  abroad,  without  trade 
or  manufacturing  industry  of  their  own,  and  with  a  population  which, 
as  far  as  its  white  element  was  concerned,  was  small,  it  is  evident, 
„    .  on  looking  back,  that  from  the  first  their  cause  was 

Final  raccess  of  o  > 

the  North.  hopeless.  The  hour  of  exhaustion  had  now  arrived. 
April  1866.         Qjj  ^jjg  4^jj  q£  ^pj.-i  2gg5^  j^gg  evacuated  Richmond, 

and  marched  away  pursued  by  Grant's  victorious  army,  and  the 
Confederate  capital,  which  had  ofiered  so  long  and  firm  a  resistance, 
was  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops.  Secession  existed  no  longer 
except  in  the  two  armies  of  Lee  and  of  Johnson.  While  Grant 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  one,  Sherman  turned  all  his  efforts  against 
the  other.  On  the  7th,  Lee  was  compelled  to  surrender.  A  few 
days  later  Sherman,  discountenanced  by  the  Government  in  his 
effort  to  bring  about  an  honourable  arrangement  with  his  beaten 
foe,  drove  Johnson  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  Sheer  lack  of  men 
brought  the  heroic  but  mistaken  struggle  of  the  Confederates  to  an  end. 
The  war  had  exactly  occupied  the  Presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Secession  had  followed  immediately  upon  his  first  election ;  he  had 
but  just  entered  upon  his  second  term  of  office  when  the  fall  of 
Death  of  Presi-  Richmond  completed  the  triumph  of  his  policy.  He  did 
dent  Lincoln.  j^^j^  jjyg  ^q  cnjoy  his  victory,  or  to  direct  by  his  wisdom 
the  difficult  task  of  reconstitution  which  lay  before  the  American 
people.  Ten  days  after  Richmond  had  been  occupied  (and  before 
Sherman's  work  was  completed),  the  pistol  of  the  assassin  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  A  self-made  man,  he  had  forced  his  way  step  by  step  up 
the  social  scale,  and  by  his  sound  sense,  unswerving  determination, 
and  unshaken  trust  in  the  strength  of  the  cause  he  was  supporting, 
enabled  his  country  to  weather  as  terrible  a  storm  as  any  nation 
has  ever  encountered.  He  has  won  for  himself,  by  the  greatness 
and  simplicity  of  his  character,  a  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
Americans  second  only  to  that  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Republic. 

The  Government  must  have  felt  extraordinary  relief  when  it  was 
able  to  declare  to  the  House  that  belligerent  rights  were  withdrawn, 
and  when  it  found  itself  no  longer  compelled  to  pursue  a  course  which 
brought  upon  it  inevitable  censure  from  one  side  or  the  other.     The 


irritation  indeed  felt  by  both  North  and  South  was  so  sharp  that, 
whichever  imrty  had  proved  ultimately  victorious   scnne   J^->»o,^^ 
vears    must   have    elapsed    before    friendly    relations   ^.^j^ 
!ouU  be  thoro«.^hly  established.    So  excited  had  both  b«u.*- 
North   and   South  been  against  the  English,  that  a  cessation  of 
hosSutieron  the  basis  of  a  joint  war  against  Engand  had  been 
s^rtuskproposed  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle.    Indeed  .t  was  perhaps 
raL'for'the  cause  of  peace  that  England  had  -tbdraw.  ^P-^/^ 
from  a  ioint  expedition  in  which  it  had  engaged  in  1862  with  France 
Se  purpose  of  "  restoring  order"  in  Mexico.    This  phrase,  which 
t  not  uncommon  in  English  transactions,  meant  compelling  the 
Mexicans  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debt  cluetiy  held  by  English 
fnd  F  ench  speculators.    The  Intention  of  our  French  allies  to  force 
the  Imperial  form  of  government  upon  the  Mexicans  fortunately  led 
0  ou^w  thdrawal  from  active  co-operation,  and  saved  us  from  sharing 
Tthe  disasters  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  temporary 
Emperor,  Maximilian.    The  Americans  throughout  protested  affunst 
fh7interference  of  Europe  in  American  questions.    But  wliat  they 
™dgtg*put  up  with  from  the  French,  to  whom  for  some  reason 
Tt  very  in^UigiWe  they  felt  a  certain  frienddnp,  m.gh    easily  have 
pled  too  much  for  their  self-restraint  had  the  perpetrators  been  the 

''a!  jTtom  political  considerations  the  cessation  of  the  war  brought 
■rnVneakable  relief  by  alleviating  the  pressure  upon  the  manufacturing 
itie'!ff  LancasWre.  If  praise  is  due  to  the  Government  for  its  calm 
determination  to  preserve  the  neutnil.ty  of  England  in  ^^^ 
the  midst  of  the  strong  passions  engendered  by  the  war, 
ti^l  neater  praise  mutt  be  given  to  the  Lancashire  operati^s  for  the 
noble  Sation  with  which  they  bore  the  suffering  inevitably  forced 
„  fV..m  bv  the  closing  of  the  Southern  ports.    With  the  single 
Teptiorof  a's  melat  formidable  riot  at  Staleybridge  and  Dncld^- 
fieKe  behaviour  of  the  many  thousands  f  "-'"P  "f  ^  -™; 
accustomed  to  high  wages,  and  suddenly  reduced  by  no  lau  t  of  their 
Zt  Uve  on  a  pittance  derived  from  charity,  was  marked  by  sober 
rdo^deTyself-rltiuint.    By  far  the  larger  portmnom^^^^^^^^^^^ 
by  Enghsh  manufacturers  was  derived  from  the  S™'''^™'^^^^^ 
America.    The  cessation  of  the  supply  from  that  source  °«'=^f  f  f  ^ 
s^^prnt  partial  or  total,  of  a  huge  proportion  of  mills,  and  the  entire 
w  t^^waTof  work,  and  consequently  of  means  of  ^^^^^^^ 
aany  thousand  operatives  engaged  in  the  ""°°  ^"^""^f  "^■^!^  ^ 
its  dependent  trades.    That  such  would  be  the  result  of  tie  war  had 
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been  foreseen,  and  Lord  Palmerston  had  early  taken  measures  to 
encourage  as  far  as  possible  the  arrival  of  a  supply  from  other  cotton- 
growing  countries,  such  as  India,  Egypt,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
But  to  force  trade  into  new  channels  is  a  work  of  time  ;  and  the  differ- 
ent length  of  the  cotton  fibre  thus  introduced  necessitated  changes  in 
machinery  which  could  not  be  made  at  once,  and  which  mill-owners, 
not  certain  how  soon  the  war  might  cease,  were  naturally  unwilling  to 
carry  out.     By  the  middle  of  the  year  1862,  the  pinch  had  begun  to 
be  felt.     New  Orleans  cotton,  which  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  year  had  been  selling  at  less  than  a  shilling  the  pound,  had  nearly 
doubled  in  price.     The  Poor-Law  returns  began  to  show  a  vastly  in- 
creased number  of  recipients  of  parochial  relief.     There  seemed  but 
little  chance  of  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  war,  and  Government 
thought  it  wise,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  introduce  a  measure 
authorising  a  rate  in  aid,  by  which  the  area  of  rating  was  extended 
so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  distressed  parishes  by  the  contribution 
of  neighbouring  districts.     Some  opposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Cobden 
and  others,  who  preferred  that  the  money  should  be  raised  by  loan, 
and  the  expenditure  thus  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  during  which 
Legidative         it  was  probable  that  trade  might  revive.     But  the  general 
wii^'juiy       feeling  in  favour  of  affording  assistance  in  some  shape 
"•a.  was  so  strong  that  a  spirit  of  conciliation  showed  itself, 

and  finally  a  Bill  embodying  both  propositions  was  passed.  When 
the  rates  of  a  parish  exceeded  3s.  in  the  pound,  it  might  demand 
assistance  from  the  general  funds  of  the  union  ;  when  the  rates 
of  a  whole  union  exceeded  3s.  in  the  pound,  it  might  raise  loans  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  and  secured  upon  the 
future  rates.  These  measures  were  renewed  the  following  year  with 
some  relaxations.  It  was  well  that  this  precautionary  measure  was 
taken.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  distress  had  largely  increased. 
It  apparently  reached  its  highest  point  at  about  the  close  of  1862: 
in  December  of  that  year  some  500,000  persons  were  receiving  regular 
relief,  and  the  weekly  loss  of  wages  was  estimated  at  £168,000. 
From  that  time  onward  the  suffering  began  to  decrease,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  following  year  the  number  of  recipients  of  relief  was 
reduced  more  than  half.  The  decrease  was  due  in  part  to  the 
resumption  of  work  consequent  on  the  increased  cotton  supply  from 
other  than  American  sources,  partly  to  very  considerable  emigration, 
assisted  by  various  colonial  and  foreign  agencies,  partly  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  workmen  into  other  trades,  and  to  migration  to  districts 
where  work  was  to  be  found. 


still  the  maintenance  of  several  hundred  thousand  unemployed 
workmen  would  probably  have  been   a  task  too  great   to   have 
been  performed  by  legislative    means,  tad   they  not  wu.__di*ib.. 
been   seconded    by    an    extraordinary    exhibition    ot   a^^M. 
volmitary  charity.    The  undeserved  misfortune  which  ^bscrtpu™.. 
hid  fall  upon  the  operatives,  and  the  dignified  and  silent  resig- 
nation with  which  they  had  met  it,  excited  widespread  sympathy 
It  the  beginning  of  the  year  meetings  were  held  in  the  grea 
tins  of  Lancashire  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  central 
relief  committee  in  Manchester.    At  the  Mansion  House  m  London 
another  committee  wa«  established ;  while  besides  these  two  ch^f 
agencies  many  local  relief  organisations  were  set  on  foot.    Into  tne 
hands  of  these  committees  subscriptions  drawn  from  every  corner  of 
the  English  dominions,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  were  lavishly 
poured     The  Colonies,  India,  Australia,  Canada,  and  every  country 
in  Europe,  joined  in  increasing  the  fund.    Nor  were  money  subscnp- 
tions  alone  sent.    Food  and  clothing  were  given  m  F-'f"^"'"' ^""l^^" 
the  midst  of  her  own  fierce  difficulties  America  sent  ■""■j^  "^ 
ship  laden  with  provisions  to  the  sufi-ering  workmen.    M'-  WJson 
Ptten  Member  for  North  Lancashire,  in  April  1863  ^tat^d  that  the 
amoun;  received  "from  every  source   was  made  «P  -  f^^-^lJ.'^ 
clothing  and  provisions  ;£108,000,  subscriptions  from  different  lo.^ 
ties  i306,000,  private  charity  ^£200,000  Mans^n  House  Commie 
J482,000,  the  Central  Kelief  Committee  i959,000-m  all,  ^2.055,000 , 
in  addition  to  which  there  had  come  f™-  f «  .P°"-^;^°;f, 
*680  000,  making  a  total  of  .£2,735,000.     Of  this,  ;£845,000  was 
TtUl  on  hVnd."    The  distribution  of  this  large  sum  was  carried  out 
with  great  wisdom,  and  chiefly  gratuitously,  by  a  very  complete 
organiStion.    A  General  Committee  sat  at  Manchester,  -mpo^  o 
the  High  Sheriffs  and  Lord-Lieutenants  of  the  counties,  the  Bishops 
whose  dioceses  included  the  cotton  districts    the  Mayors  of  the 
municipal  boroughs,  and  a  number  of  other  mfluential  men  of  ^ 
ranks,  and  presided  over  by  the  Mayor  of  Manchester.    The  actual 
wk  was  carried  on  under  Lord  Derby  by  an  Executive  Commit,.eof 
twenty-four,  carefully  chosen,  so  as  to  consist  of  men  of  all  W'tical  and 
religious  creeds,  and  of  landed  proprietors,  capitalists,  and  employe 
of  iLur.    Under  this  Committee  worked  more  than  a  hundred  W 
Coliitt.es.    The  distribution  was  carried  out  on  the  -st  ^efu 
nrincinles     The  work  was  of  no  common  difficulty.    In  the  words  of 
Lord  Derby,  "The  Comn,ittees  had  not  only  to  distribute  the  a^ms 
intrusted  to  them  by  public  munificence,  but  so  to  distribute  them 
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that  on  the  one  hand  they  may  not  place  the  honest  and  industrious 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  idle  and  profligate,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  they  may  not  abuse  public  liberality  by  making  their  funds 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  those  who  have  unexpended  means  of  their 
own."    The  view  taken  of  their  duties  was  a  liberal  one.     Their 
object  was  to  maintain  the  self-respect  of  the  people,  to  prevent  them 
from  considering  themselves  as  paupers,  and  to  keep  the  population 
as  far  as  possible  in  its  old  condition  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
first  turn  of  trade.     They  did  not  allow  the  children  to  be  removed 
from  school,  but  undertook  the  payment  of  their  fees.     They  refused 
to  countenance  any  large  application  of  their  funds  to  the  purpose  of 
emigration,  although  occasionally  assisting  intending  emigrants  by 
personal  grants.    It  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  wide  sympathy 
exhibited  by  the  wealthier  classes  tended  largely  to  the  admirable  con- 
duct displayed  by  the  workmen.     To  this  must  be  added  the  feeling  on 
their  part  that  they  were  suffering  for  a  good  cause.     In  the  midst  of  all 
their  misery  they  never  swerved  from  their  desire  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Northern  States,  which  meant  to  them  the  abolition  of  slavery.     One 
other  measure  of  relief  was  attempted  with  considerable  success.     The 
unemployed  workmen  themselves  expressed  a  wish  to  receive  work 
rather  than  charity,  and  it  was  found  possible  to  employ  with  advan- 
tage upon  useful  and  necessary  works,  many  of  them  of  a  sanitary 
character,  about  20,000  men.     A  few  days'  practice  was  found  suflfi- 
cient  to  render  them  efficient  labourers,  and  able  to  earn  at  regularly 
measured  work,  wages  varying  from  10s.  to  12s.  a  week.     The  honest 
independence  of  these  men  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  money 
in  the  savings-bank  had  been  nearly  all  withdrawn  before  they  came 
for  relief;  while  the  wisdom  with  which   the  fund  was  employed 
seems  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  sickness  of  an  important  character 
during  the  fiimine.     The  opportunity  was  taken  to  instruct  the  people 
in  sanitary  arrangements,  and  to  see   that   they  were  carried  out. 
Absolute  want  was  so  completely  staved  off,  that  the  Registrar-General 
in  April  1863  could  report  that  "while  the  deaths  had  been  more 
numerous  than  usual  elsewhere,  the  single  exception  was  to  be  found 
in  that  division  of  England  where  the  staple  industry  on  which  half  a 
million  of  persons  were  dependent  had  been  overthrown,  and  for  a 
twelvemonth  four-fifths  of  that  number  had  subsisted,  unless  the 
pittance  had  been  aided  by  previous  earnings  or  sale  of  household 
stock,  on  less  than  4d.  a  day  per  head.   It  will  be  gratefully  admitted," 
he  added,  "  that  the  legal  provision  for  the  distress,  and  the  spontane- 
ous liberality  of  their  countrymen,  have  hitherto  sufficed  to  maintain 
the  people  in  health." 


18641  GLADSTONE'S  BRILLIANT  FINANCE  3^5 

It  micrht  have  been  supposed  that  so  severe  a  blow  as  the  suspenBion 
of  the  American  cotton  trade  would  have  produced  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  national  finances.     Such,  however,  was  not  the   Mectom. 
case      In  some  respects  it  affected  EngUsh  commerce   ""^^      *• 
even  advantageously.    One  of  the  charges  against  England  most  con- 
stantly  on  the  lips  of  the  Americans  had  in  it  something  of  truth. 
The  activity  of  the  Confederate  privateers  had  largely  crippled  the 
mercantile  marine  of  the  Northern  States,  and  thrown  much  of  the 
carrying  trade  into  English  hands.    The  necessity  of  makmg  good   if 
possible,  the  deficiency  of  American  cotton  from  other  sources,  had  led 
to  the  opening  of  new,  or  the  extension  of  old  markets.     The  high 
prices  of  cotton  and  of  some  other  colonial  products  had  given  nse  to 
much  speculation,  and  joint-stock  trading  had  received  a  vast  impetus. 
Certain  difficulties  and  evils  had  resulted  from  this.     The  close  of  the 
war  caught  the  speculators  unawares,  and  a  good  deal  of  loss  and 
some  ruin  was  the  consequence.     The  trade  with  new  markets  not  yet 
accustomed  to  receive  English  goods  had  been  chiefly  a  ready-money 
trade     The  export  of  bullion  had  been  large,  and  the  bank  had  been 
compelled  to  keep  its  discount  at  a  very  high  rate,  varying  from  six 
to  nine  per  cent.     But,  although  something  like  a  monetary  crisis  had 
seemed  imminent  in  1864,  the  precautions  of  the  bank  had  proved 
sufficient,  and  the  time  had  been  successfully  tided  over.    But  the 
increase  of  trade,  either  resulting  naturally  from  the  war,  or  from  the 
speculation  it  engendered,  would  scarcely  have  been    sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  losses  it  entailed,  had  it  not  been  for  t^e  sound  and 
brilliant  system  of  finance  pursued  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
throughout  his  tenure  of  office.  wi.      •      i«    *•«..  «f 

The  removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  trade  and  the  simplification  of 
the  tariff  were  Mr.  Gladstone's  primary  objects.     But   j^j^^^ 
the  state  of  Europe  in  1859  was  not  such  as  to  allow  of  ^-^'^^. 
any  diminution  of  the  revenue  or  of  any  economy  in 
expenditure.      On   the    contrary,  there  was  a  strong  and  rapidly 
growing    feeling  that  the   defence   of  the   country  was    not    ade- 
quately provided   for,   and  that   larger  grants  for  the   army  and 
navy  were  necessary.     There  was  a  general  apprehension  that  an 
invasion  from  France  was  imminent.     Lord  Lyndhurst  had  impressed 
the  danger  upon  the  public  by  a  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Premier  and  the  Court  undoubtedly  shared  in  the  view  that 
large  outlay  for  defensive  purposes  was  required.    With   Bndjet  of 
this  prospect  before  him,  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer        • 
thought  it  necessary  to  avoid  this  year  any  diminution  of  receipts ; 
..„^  2  B 
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and,  even  as  it  was,  he  calculated  the  deficiency  of  receipts  as  com- 
pared with  expenditure  at  over  £4,000,000.  To  supply  this  want  he 
continued  the  course,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  begun,  of  avoiding 
loans  and  raising  the  required  sum  by  direct  taxation  through,  the 
income-tax.  The  £4,000,000  required  he  proposed  to  obtain  by  raising 
the  tax  upon  incomes  over  £150  per  annum  from  5d.  to  9d.  As  he 
had  previously  recognised  the  inequality  of  a  tax  falling  alike  on  pre- 
carious and  realised  incomes,  and  had  spoken  of  the  income-tax  as  a 
temporary  measure,  his  propositions  naturally  laid  him  open  to 
charges  of  inconsistency.  But  he  was  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  House  the  necessity  of  his  measures,  and  to  secure  the 
acceptance  of  his  Budget. 

With  the  exception  of  the  determination  which  it  showed  to  meet 
the  charges  of  the  year  by  the  receipts  of  the  year,  there  was  nothing 
of  a  very  striking  nature  in  the  Budget  of  1859.  It  was  not  till  the 
following  year  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  enabled  to  give  full  effect  to 
his  principles.  In  the  autumn  of  1859  negotiations  for  a  Commercial 
commerd*!  Treaty  with  France  were  set  on  foot.  They  were 
Treaty  with  intrustcd  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Cobden.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  himself  accepted  the 
doctrines  of  free-trade.  But  the  opinion  of  his  subjects  was  too 
strongly  in  favour  of  protection  to  allow  him  to  act  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views.  His  object  in  negotiating  the  Commercial 
Treaty  was  to  obtain  as  great  an  extension  of  free-trade  principles 
as  was  compatible  with  this  state  of  public  opinion.  In  exchange 
for  every  relaxation  made  by  the  French,  a  corresponding  advantage 
was  to  be  obtained  from  England.  For  the  full  success  of  free-trade 
its  universal  adoption  is  necessary.  But  as  the  English  financiers 
believed  that  every  advance  in  that  direction  was  a  distinct  advantage, 
they  hailed  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  by  treaty 
even  its  partial  adoption.  France  engaged  to  reduce,  partly  in  the 
current  year,  partly  in  the  following  year,  the  duties  on  nearly  every 
article  of  English  production,  so  that  no  duty  upon  any  one  of  those 
articles  should  hereafter  exceed  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  An 
immense  market  was  thus  thrown  open  to  England.  On  the  other 
side,  England  engaged,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  to  abolish 
immediately  and  totally  all  duties  upon  all  manufactured  goods, 
with  a  limited  power  of  exception  which  was  to  be  exercised  only 
with  regard  to  two  or  three  articles.  There  will  be  a  sweep, 
summary,  entire,  and  absolute,  of  the  duty  on  what  are  known  as 
manufactured  goods,  from  the  face  of  the  British  tariff."     Further, 
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the  duty  on  brandy  from  foreign  countries  was  to  be  equalised  to 
the  Colonial  duties,  a  change  from  15s.  to  8s.  2d.  a  gallon  ;  and  a 
very  large  reduction  was  to  be  made  on  the  duties  on  foreign  wines. 
The  Treaty  had  been  made  during  the  recess,  and  therefore  still 
wanted  Parliamentary  ratification.    But  as  the  Budget  Budget  of 
was  framed  entirely  with  reference  to  it,  Mr.  Gladstone   i"**- 
took  a  very  early  opportunity  of  producing  his  financial  schemes 
along  with  the  Treaty.      On  the  10th  of  February,  in  a  speech  of 
extraordinary  effectiveness,  he  explained  the  Government  proposi- 
tions.    Although  the  expenses  of  the  Chinese  war  had  reduced  the 
surplus  for  the  current  year  to  the  small  sum  of  £65,000,  an  unusual 
diminution  of  the   public  charges   caused    by   the  termination  of 
annuities  and  amounting  to  more  than  £2,000,000  seemed  to  afford 
a  good  opportunity  for  reducing  taxation.     But  the  object  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  in  view  was  not  the  immediate 
reduction  of  taxation,  but  rather  such  alterations  and  reforms  in  the 
customs  as  should  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
render  it  more  able  to  bear  its  burdens.     The  action  of  the  French 
Treaty  would  at  first  cause  a  considerable  loss,  still  further  likely  to 
be  increased  by  the  changes  in  the  tariff  which  were  in  contemplation. 
Altogether,  setting  the  losses  caused  by  the  decreased  tariff  against 
the  advantages  derived  from  lessened  cost  of  collection,  and  a  some- 
what increased  consumption,  the  diminution  in  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  proposed  alterations  could  not  be  estimated  at  less  than 
£2,108,000.    In  addition  to  this  the  very  high  duty  on  tea  and  sugar 
was  a  war  tax,  and  must  therefore  naturally  cease  ;  while  if  the 
income-tax,  also  a  temporary  tax,  was  allowed  to  drop,  the  whole 
amount  of  deficit  from  changed  tariff  and  lapsed  duties  would  reach 
the  formidable  sum  of  £11,508,000.     Instead  therefore  of  aUowing 
the  temporary  taxes  to  lapse,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
to  continue  for  fifteen  months  at  their  present  high  rate  the  duties  upon 
tea  and  sugar,  and  to  renew  the  income-tax  at  lOd.  in  the  pound.     The 
effect  of  his  proposed  changes  in  simplifying  the  tariff,  Mr.  Gladstone 
stated  as  follows  :  "  In  1845  the  articles  subject  to  customs  duties  were 
1163.     In  1853  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  460,  and  in  1859 
to  419.     After  the  changes  now  proposed  are  adopted,  the  whole 
number  of  articles  remaining  on  the  tariff  will  be  48.     There  would 
be  a  relief  from  indirect  taxation  of  about  £4,000,000.     And  with  a 
very  limited  exception  there  would  be  a  final  disappearance  of  all 
protective  and  differential  duties,  and  the  consumer  would  know  that 
every  shilling  he  paid  would  go  to  the  revenue."    In  the  course  of 
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his  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he  believed  the  effect  of  the  tariff 
in  1861  and  1862  would  be  to  enrich  the  revenue  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  many  anticipated.  The  prophecy  was  abundantly  ful- 
filled. Though  the  Commercial  Treaty  was  only  in  operation  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  the  value  of  British  goods  exported  to  France 
had  increased  from  ;e4,754,000  to  £7,145,000,  and  the  following 
year  it  had  risen  to  no  less  than  £9,210,000. 

The  Budget,  admirable  though  it  was,  and  great  as  was  the  appro- 
oppoiiuon  to      bation  lavished  upon  the  speech  with  which  it  was  intro- 
the  Budget.        duccd,  was  destined  not  to  pass  into  law,  and  its  rejec- 
tion involving  a  constitutional  question  of  some  importance  excited 
a  strong  feeling  against  the  Upper  House.     Among  the  duties  to  be 
removed  was  that  upon  paper.     The  repeal  of  this  tax,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  sop  thrown  to  the  more  Radical  party  in  the  country, 
had  encountered  a  determined  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
based  upon  the  ground  that  under  existing  circumstances,  when  large 
reductions  of  the  customs  were  suggested,  and  unusual  expenditure 
on  the  military  services  seemed  necessary,  it  was  unwise  to  part  with 
so  large  and  steady  a  source  of  revenue.     And  this  opinion  appeared 
to  gain  ground,  for  whereas  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  repealing 
the  tax  the  Government  had  a  majority  of  more  than  fifty,  on  the 
third  reading  the  majority  had  dwindled  to  nine.     This,  no  doubt, 
encouraged  the  Lords  to  oppose  the  Budget.     It  was  however  so  well 
established  a  constitutional  practice  to  leave  the  management  of  the 
finances  in  the  hands  of  the  Lower  House,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the   Lords  on  this  occasion.     Lord 
Lyndhurst  in  a  weighty  speech  asserted  (what  was  no  doubt  the 
constitutional  law  in   the  matter)   that  the  initiation  of  financial 
legislation  lay  with  the  Commons,  that  the  Lords  had  no  right  to 
alter  or  to  reject  a  part  of  a  Money  Bill,  but  that  they  had  the  right 
to  reject  it  as  a  whole  ;   as  the  remission  of  the  paper-tax  came 
before  them  as  a  separate  Bill,  it  was  within  their  power  to  reject  it 
while  accepting  the  rest  of  the  Budget.     There  was  however  this 
peculiarity  in  the  present  case,  as  was  pointed  out  on  behalf  of 
Government  by  Lord  Cran worth,  that  this  was  a  Bill  for  relief,  and 
not  for  increase  of  taxation.     The  Lords  took  Lord  Lyndhurst's  view 
as  to  their  rights,  and  the  view  of  the  Opposition  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  Bill,  and  negatived  it  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine.     This  result 
produced  great  excitement.      By  many  it  was  thought  that  the 
remission  of  the  tax  was  so  hazardous  that  the  Lords  had  exercised 
a  wise  discretion  in  rejecting  it ;  nor,  though  it  was  allowed  that  in 
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so  doing  they  might  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  spint  of  the 
Constitution,  could  they  be  said  to  have  gone  beyond  their  strict 
ricrhts     But  to  the  more  advanced  Liberals,  supported  by  the  cheap 
Press'whose  interest  was  largely  involved,  it  seemed  that  a  severe 
blow  had  been  struck  at  the  majesty  of  the  Commons,  and  a  loud 
clamour  was  raised  which  might  easily  have  produced  a  formidable 
contest  between  the  Houses.     The  Lords  had  in  fact  put  themselves 
in  the  somewhat  odious  position  of  obstructing  a  remission  of  t^ixa- 
tion  which  the  Commons  had  thought  desirable,  and  in  which  they 
alone  were  primarily  interested.    That  the  dispute  pro-   ^^^^^ 
duced  no  bad  result  was  due  to  the  tact  of  Lord  Palmer-  ^^^^^^^^ 
ston      While  the  public  were  expecting  some  violent  tyLord 
assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  whose  financial   ^^^^^^^ 
projects  had  been  wrecked.  Lord  Palmerston  first  sug- 
gested  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  report  on  precedents, 
and  immediately  upon  their  report,  which  was  produced  the  sanae 
evening  he  gave  notice  of  three  resolutions,  asserting— First,  the  nght 
of  the  Commons  alone  to  grant  aids  and  supplies,  and  to  Umit  them 
as  to  matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time ;  secondly,  that  although 
the  Lords  had  sometimes  exercised  the  power  of  rejectmg  such  Bills 
by  necrativing  the  whole  of  them,  such  conduct  was  justly  regarded 
by  the  Commons  with  peculiar  jealousy  ;    and,   thirdly,  that  the 
House  had  in  its  own  hands  the  power  so  to  impose  and  remit  taxes 
as  to  maintain  its  rights  inviolate.     These  judicious  resolutions- 
which  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  Commons,  allowed  the  rights  of 
the  Lords,  and  pointed  out  a  way  by  which  they  could  be  harmonised 
-were  successfully  passed  through  the  House,  and  the  storm  was 
allayed     Some  further  effort  was  made  to  reawaken  the  question^ 
But  Mr.  Gladstone,  although  protesting  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  he  stigmatised  as  '*  a  gigantic  innovation 
supported  his  chief  in  aUowing  the  question  to  rest  for  the  present, 
and  contented  himself  with  triumphantly  carrying  against  the  Opposi- 
tion the  rearrangement  of  the  customs.  ..,    J 
The  interest  attending  the  Budget  of  1860  was  but  little  diminished 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  produced  his  financial  proposals  for  Bodget  of 
the  following  year.     It  still  remained  to  be  seen  whether  "«^ 
he  could  press  his  system  for  the  reduction  of  indirect  taxation 
further,  and  whether  he  would  take  the  opportunity  to  renew  his 
contest  with  the  Lords  on  the  Paper  Bill.    He  esti°^^<^ed  for  the 
coming  year  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  nearly  ;£2,000,000. 
This  he  proposed  to  employ  in  repealing  the  duty  on  paper,  and  in 
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taking  off  the  penny  which  had  been  added  to  the  income-tax  in 
1860.  It  was  again  the  remission  of  the  tax  on  paper  which  excited 
most  attention.  A  successful  agitation  had  been  carried  on  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  and,  although  it  could  be  done  only  at  the 
price  of  maintaining  for  a  while  the  unpopular  duty  on  tea,  the  people 
were  on  the  whole  determined  that  the  remission  should  this  year  be 
carried.  The  more  eager  partisans  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons 
urged  that  the  Bill  should  be  sent  up  as  before,  and  the  quarrel 
renewed.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  wisely  took  advantage  of  the  sugges- 
tion contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  preceding  year,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  throwing  all  the  propositions  of  the  Budget  into  one 
Bill,  which  the  Lords  must  either  accept  or  reject  in  its  entirety. 
The  aristocratic  portion  of  the  House,  and  the  Conservatives  always 
inclined  to  support  the  Peers,  strongly  opposed  this  course.  It  was  by 
a  majority  of  only  fifteen  in  a  crowded  House  that  it  was  accepted. 
But  the  majority  though  small  was  decisive,  the  Opposition  yielded, 
and  the  Peers  passed  the  Bill.  The  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone closed  his  speech  are  unusually  interesting,  as  marking  the 
divergence  between  his  views  and  those  of  his  political  leader,  and  his 
dread  of  financial  prodigality.  While  congratulating  the  House  upon 
the  general  condition  of  the  country,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  raise 
a  note  of  warning  against  the  danger  which  lay  "in  an  increased 
susceptibility  to  excitement,  and  in  proneness  to  constant  and 
apparently  boundless  augmentations  of  expenditure."  He  was 
alarmed  lest  the  very  success  of  his  measures  should  produce  reck- 
lessness, and  remove  all  obstacles  to  that  increased  outlay  on  warlike 
preparations,  for  which,  under  the  name  of  "  national  defences,"  a 
large  part  of  the  nation  was  calling.  No  less  a  sum  than  ^9,000,000 
was  thought  necessary  for  this  purpose,  a  sum  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  raise  by  gradually  contracted  loans.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
a  prudent  financier  looked  askance  at  so  grave  an  infraction  of  one 
of  his  fundamental  principles,  or  that  a  statesman  already  leaning 
towards  the  Radicals  disliked  the  attitude  of  military  competition 
which  this  vast  expenditure  appeared  to  imply  Unfortunately 
neither  the  financial  schemes  nor  the  pacific  intentions  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone were  allowed  free  play.  The  outbreak  of  the  American  civil 
war  rendered  even  increased  expenditure  upon  our  army  necessary 
for  our  safety  as  a  neutral.  The  despatch  of  troops  to  Canada  after 
the  affair  of  the  Trent  cost  no  less  than  a  million,  and  the  cotton 
famine  dealt  a  blow  at  the  most  prosperous  industry  of  the  country. 
It  was  under  grave  disadvantages  that  the  Budget  of  1862  was 


produced.    Yet  it  proved  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.     Already  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France  was  begiomng  to  show  its  effect. 
Within  a  single  year  our  export  trade  with  that  country  had  in- 
crled  with  gigantic  strides  ;  while  in  spite  of  the  enormous  loss  on 
American  trade,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country   Bu<,g.^^o,^^ 
was  such  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of 
Tot  less  than  i:2,000,000.    The  additional  expenses  -"den'  "P^ 
the  war  had,  however,  eaten  up  this  increase.    With  ""^y  j^f  .^ 
in  hand,  and  with  the  probability  of  the  continuation  of  simOar 
expenses    there  was  no  possibility  of  introducmg  any  unporUnt 
cten°es  n  the  Budget.     In  fact  the  seed  had  been  abeady  sown,  and 
or  the  nextfew  yfars  there  was  little  to  do  but  to  reap  the  harvest 
In  1863   the  estimated  surplus  was  ^3,741,000,  caused  partly  by 
ncr  Led  r::eipts,  partly  by  diminished  expenditure  upon  the  army 
and  navy  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able  at  last  to 
dtirh'the  taxes  on  which  he  had  relied  to  ^-VV^^l^^^^'^ 
arising  from  the  great  reductions  in  the  customs.    The  duty  on  tea, 
r  redu  tion  of  which  the  Opposition  had  always  urged  against  those 
euctt  "actually  made,  was  brought  down  to  Is.  - '^^  P-f^^^ 
a  nennv  w.is  taken  off  the  income-tax,  which  thus  fell  to  the  same 
L'eTwLn  originally  proposed  by  Sir  ^f^^^^.^ZflZ 
tions   which  were  the  chief  propositions  of  the  Budget   were  most 
rourTbi;  received.     They  had  indeed  been  g--»y  «^^^^ 
Some  additional  propositions  by  the  Chancell^  of  *«  ^xf^er^did 
not  find  the  same  general  favour.     Ihose  wnom  ue  a 
too  closely  interested  in  the  club-life  of  London  society  to  confess  the 
:  tit  of  cllssing  clubs  with  other  places  for  the  supply  of  wines  a^d 
iquors,  and  the  proposal  to  tax  them  had  to  ^^ -'thdrawn      No   d  d 
the  public  approve  of  including  under  the  action  "ff^  "'^^^^^J', 
charLble   property.      Mr.   Gladstone's   exposition   of  the  wasteful 
expenditure  which  often  attended  the  possession  of  such  property, 
expenuuure  wiui,!  j;.i,piipf  in   the  supposition  that 

•ind  the  stronw  assertion  ot  Ins  aisoeuei  lu  i'"=  -"i  v 
:xatbnwtuld°limit  their  efficiency,  failed  to  co-in^  his  he^^^^^^ 
The  alterations  made  by  the  Budget  were  therefore  restricted  to  'ts 
two  main  features,  the  reduction  of  the  income-tax  and  of  the  duty 
l;^n  teT  It  was  the  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  count,^  rather 
than  the  ori<nnality  of  the  Budget  which  gave  it  its  mterest.  Mr. 
Glads^ne  wts  able  triumphantly  to  point  out  the  success  of  the 
systerhe  had  followed.  Both  the  import  and  the  manufacture  of 
Srm  England  h^  largely  increased,  and  the  export^J  one 
year  risen  by  34,000  cwt.    An  increased  revenue  of  ;£30,000  had 
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been  derived  from  the  lessened  wine-duties,  while  the  Commercial 
Treaty,  the  effect  of  which  upon  a  whole  year's  revenue  was  now  for 
the  first  time  visible,  had  been  successful  almost  beyond  belief.  It 
had  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  American  trade  ;  for 
although  we  had  by  a  strange  change  of  fortune  been  supplying  the 
United  States  with  cotton,  the  loss  in  the  value  of  exports  to  America 
had  been  £6,000,000  during  the  past  year.  If  with  the  export  of 
British  goods  the  indirect  export  of  colonial  produce  into  France 
was  included,  our  trade  with  that  country  showed  an  increase  of  more 
than  £12,000,000  in  the  same  time.  But  looking  beyond  that  single 
success  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the 
income-tax,  was  even  more  extraordinary.  In  1842  the  assessed 
income  was  £156,000,000  ;  in  1861,  upon  the  very  same  area,  the 
assessed  income  was  £221,000,000,  and  that  increase  had  arisen 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  "In  ten  years,  from  1842  to 
1852,  the  taxable  income  of  the  country  increased  by  six  per  cent.,  but 
in  eight  years,  from  1853  to  1861,  the  income  of  the  country  again 
increased  by  twenty  per  cent. ;  that  is  a  fact  so  strange  as  to  be  almost 
incredible.  .  .  .  The  real  and  new  cause  which  has  been  in  operation 
has  been  the  legislation  of  Parliament  setting  free  the  industry  and 
intelligence  of  the  British  people."  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  himself 
able  to  add  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  average  condition 
of  the  British  labourer  had  improved  during  the  last  twenty  years  in 
a  manner  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  country. 

The  Budgets  of  the  two  succeeding  years  were  little  more  than 
Bndgetf  of  repetitions  of  those  of  1863.  On  both  occasions  in  intro- 
1864  and  1865.  ducing  them,  Mr.  Gladstone  emphasised  the  extraordinary 
advance  of  national  wealth,  and  traced  it  directly  to  the  system 
which  he  had  pursued.  In  each  case  he  had  a  surplus  of  more  than 
£2,000,000  to  deal  with ;  in  each  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  the 
income-tax,  till  in  1865  its  rate  was  only  4d.  in  the  pound.  Originally 
established  as  a  temporary  tax  to  cover  deficiencies  and  allow  of 
great  alterations  in  commercial  legislation,  the  income-tax  might  now 
be  regarded  as  a  fixed  source  of  revenue ;  and  although  Mr.  Glad- 
stone frankly  pointed  out  its  faults  and  dangers,  its  rough  justice,  its 
inquisitorial  character,  the  temptation  to  extravagance  in  Government 
which  it  afforded,  he  concluded  that  at  this  low  rate,  and  sparing  as  it 
did  the  income  of  the  labourer  and  the  artisan,  it  was  a  just  and  valuable 
piece  of  fiscal  machinery.  In  1864  this  reduction  was  coupled  with  a 
reduction  of  the  sugar-duties,  in  1865  with  a  still  further  reduction 
of  the  duty  upon  tea.     In  both  years  the  Opposition  pressed  the 


superior  claims  to  reduction  of  the  malt-tax,  which  was  said  to  press 
heavily  upon  the  agricultural  interest.  But  on  this  point  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  firm.  Its  repeal  would  cost  the  revenue  a  very  heavy  loss, 
the  advantage  to  the  consumer  would  be  scarcely  perceptible,  nor 
was  it  desirable  that  spirits  and  beer  should  be  freed  from  tax  if  any 
indirect  tax  at  all  was  to  be  preserved.  A  concession  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  however  made  by  freeing  from  duty  malt  used  aa 
food  for  cattle. 

Successful  finance  such  as  this,  the  maintenance  of  peace  the  fruite 
of  which  were  already  to  be  seen  in  the  lowered  military   poHticu 
estimates,  the  absorption  of  general  interest  in  the  critical   »i*tt>y  during 
condition  both  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  constant 
growth  of  material  wealth,  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  governing  classes, 
and  checked  all  tendency  to  move  exciting  questions.     This  quiescent 
feeling  was  still  further  fostered  by  the  certain  prospect  that  before 
long  the  veteran  statesman,  who  was  thus  peacefully  closing  a  career 
marked  at  one  time  by  extreme  activity  and  pugnacity,  must  soon 
retire  from  the  management  of  affairs.     Burning  questions  might  wait 
till  he  had  passed  away,  and  his  more  ardent  successor  had  found 
freer  opportunity  to  give  effect  to  his  own  ideas.    The  dissolution  in 
July  of  the  Parliament,  which  had  now  been  sitting  for  six  years, 
would  alone  have  reopened  the  discussion  of  the  political  questions 
which  had  been  slumbering  so  long.     But  the  advent  of  j^^^^  ^,  ^©^ 
a  stormier  time  was  rendered  still  more  certain  when  in   Paimenton. 
October  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  health  had  been  for 
some  time  fading,  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one  ;  and  thus  the 
cessation  of  party  warfare,  and  the  apparent  political  apathy  caused 
by  the  general  acquiescence  with  which  his  government  had  been 
received,  came  to  an  end. 

The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  more  important  because 
there  was  every  probability  that  the  Prime  Minister  would  in  future 
be  more  completely  master  of  the  Government  than  Effect  of  the 
had  of  late  years  been  the  case.  In  December  1861  the  Jj*^°'  **^'^' 
Prince  Consort  had  died  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age. 
Occupying  no  official  position,  and  unrecognised  in  any  theory  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Prince  as  confidential  adviser  and  secretary  of 
the  Queen  had  for  many  years  exercised  a  paramount  influence. 
Although  at  times  the  object  of  considerable  popular  jealousy, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  thus  gained  was 
beneficently  and  wisely  employed.  Full  of  the  best  German  tradi- 
tions, he  held,  in  common  with  the  greatest  rulers  of  the  Prussian 
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House,  that  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  on  the  importance  of  which 
he  laid  great  stress,  brought  with  it  corresponding  duties  of  the 
severest  kind.  The  constitutional  government  of  England  appeared 
to  him  but  a  somewhat  modified  expression  of  the  same  view.  He 
mastered  the  system  with  an  ease  rarely  found  in  foreigners,  and 
fully  accepted  its  principles.  The  permanence  of  the  Crown  in  the 
midst  of  shifting  administrations  he  considered  of  peculiar  importance 
in  supporting  the  continuity  of  foreign  policy,  while  at  home  the 
possession  of  the  traditions  of  government,  and  the  knowledge  of 
precedent  which  its  experience  gave,  were  fitted  to  render  it  a  most 
useful  element  of  stability.  The  Prince  used  his  power  to  give 
reality  to  these  advantages  ;  and  undoubtedly  under  his  guidance  the 
political  importance  of  the  Sovereign  was  largely  increased.  The 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  bears 
witness  to  his  unflagging  industry  in  mastering  the  political  questions 
of  the  day,  to  the  constant  assistance  which  his  knowledge  and 
experience  afi'orded  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  both  parties,  and  to 
the  completeness  with  which  the  Queen  acted  in  every  difficult  crisis 
upon  his  advice.  Nor  was  it  only  politically  that  the  loss  of  the 
Prince  Consort  was  felt.  He  had  devoted  himself  with  rare  success 
to  the  improvement  and  culture  of  the  people,  and  most  of  the 
advance  in  artistic  taste,  in  love  of  music,  and  in  general  appreciation 
of  what  is  beautiful,  on  which  the  country  can  justly  pride  itself,  is 
due  directly  or  indirectly  to  his  influence.  To  the  Queen  his  loss  was 
irreparable.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  estimate  her  influence  upon 
public  affairs  since  her  husband's  death,  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  that 
while  she  has  borne  herself  so  as  to  win  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and 
attempted  to  follow  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  would  have  advised, 
the  severe  shock  which  his  death  caused  her,  and  her  consequent 
partial  withdrawal  from  public  life,  have  lessened  the  political  power 
of  the  Crown,  and  directed  the  love  and  respect  of  her  people  rather 
to  her  qualities  as  a  woman,  than  to  her  ability  as  a  reigning  Queen. 
The  questions  which  were  apparently  to  assume  prominence  in  the 
new  Parliament  were  the  reform  of  the  representation,  and  the  position 
of  the  English  Church.  In  May  1865  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  view  of  the 
impending  dissolution,  had  issued  an  address  to  the  electors  of 
Buckinghamshire.  Ignoring  the  quiescent  period  which  had  since 
elapsed,  he  narrated  the  failure  of  the  last  Conservative 

Diiraeli'i  eltc-      ^  /^i  i 

tion  ipeecii.        Govcmment  to  pass  measures  on  Church  rates,  and  on 
M»yx866.  ^^   enlargement   of   the   Parliamentary   suffrage.     The 

present  Administration  had  been  formed,  he  said,  pledged  to  the 
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total  abolition  of  Church  rates,  and  to  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  which  should  secure  the  lowering  of  the  borough  franchise. 
Implying,  though  not  distinctly   asserting,  that  neither    of   those 
pledges  had  been  redeemed,  he  indicated  these  two  subjects-the 
one  involving  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Church,  and  the  other 
the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  Constitution  of  England-as  the  chief 
topics  of  party  discussion  in  the  new  Parliament.     He  would  not 
have  thus  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  Church,  had  he  not 
known  the  efficiency  for  electoral  purposes  of  the  cry  of  '  the  Church 
in  danger,"  and  recognised  that  there  were  circumstances  which  would 
(five  it  a  certain  plausibility. 

For  the  English  Church  had  been  passing  through  a  very  critical 
period     The  great  Tractarian  movement  had  been  for  a  time  produc- 
tive of  complete  anarchy.     The  tenets  of  its  supporters   the  stress 
which  they  laid  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  tradition, 
excited  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Evangelicals,  who  regarded  the 
Bible  as  the  sole   paramount    authority.      The    discussions  which 
necessarily  arose  upon  this  point,  far  from  weakening  the   ^^^^^^^^^ 
liberalism  against  which  the  Tractarian  movement  was   Tr«^^an 
at  first  avowedly  aimed,  gave  rise  to  a  party  within  the 
Church  which  rested  its  creeds  on  critical  inquiry,  and  was  character- 
ised as  the  Broad  Church.     At  the  same  time,  the  aesthetic  tastes  and 
love  of  medisevalism  of  the  Tractarians  drove  many  of  them  to  excesses 
of  ritual,  which  separated  them  from  the  older  High  Church  party. 
Four  or  five  distinct  sections  thus  arose  in  the  Church.     Yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  disintegration,  the  teaching  of  the  Tractarians  had  pro- 
duced a  decided  effect.     The  theory  of  the  importance  of  the  Church 
was  so  acceptable  to  the  clergy  that  it  speedily  made  its  way  among 
them,  and  High  and  Low  joined  in  the  stoutest  defence  of  orthodoxy. 
The  aesthetic  teaching  which  had  accompanied  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment was  also  so  reasonable  and  attractive,  that  its  effect  was  univer- 
sally felt     There  were,  no  doubt,  certain  extremes  adopted  by  a  few 
who  became  known  as  Ritualists.     But  setting  these  aside,  great  and 
valuable  reforms  were  very  generally  adopted.     Old  c^^^^f  7^^^^ 
restored,  and  stripped  of  the  galleries  and  pews  which  defaced  them 
new  Gothic  churches  were  everywhere  built,  and  surpliced  choirs  and 
musical  services  introduced.     With  regard  to  the  relation  between 
Church  and  State,  there  was  more  diversity  of  opinion.     Yet  tbe 
greater  number  of  the  clergy,  even  though  many  of  them  were  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  independence,  and 
were  eager  to  support  its  spiritual  authority,  contented  themselves  with 
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attempts  to  give  life  to  their  meetings  in  Convocation,  and  submitted, 
though  with  much  grumbling,  to  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Privy 
Council.  But  there  were  a  few  who  began  to  think  the  tyranny  unsup- 
portable,  and  desired  disestablishment.  On  the  laity,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  increasing  pretensions  of  the  Church  were  producing  a  strong 
effect.  They  inevitably  roused  a  feeling  of  antagonism  among  those 
who  did  not  accept  them.  The  Church  appeared  to  be  forcing  itself 
more  and  more  into  the  position  of  an  exclusive  sect,  and  thus  laid 
itself  open  to  such  attacks  as  were  implied  in  the  constant  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  Church  rates,  and  to  open  the  churchyards  to  dissenters. 

The  publication  of  two  books  of  liberal  tendency  afforded  the 
ground  on  which  the  divided  opinions  of  the  Church  exhibited  them- 
Riieofthe  selves.  The  echoes  of  the  disputes  arising  from  them 
Broad  Church,     gji^^  ^j^^  ^j^^j^  ^^  j^^^^  Palmcrstou's  Ministry.     In  1860 

a  series  of  Essays  by  authors  well  known  in  the  Oxford  world  made 
its  appearance.  The  publication  was  attended  by  a  notice  that  the 
writers  were  not  acting  in  union,  and  were  responsible  for  their  own 
writings  only,  but  as  all  the  Essays  were  conceived  much  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  work  was  regarded  with  some  justice  as  a  declaration  of  the 
views  of  the  Broad  Church.  The  Essays  contained  little,  if  anything, 
that  had  not  been  said  before  either  in  Germany  or  in  England,  but 
their  tone,  the  free  handling  of  Scripture  which  they  appeared  to 
recommend,  and  the  application  to  the  Bible  of  the  ordinary  methods 
of  criticism  which  they  adopted,  were  something  new  within  the 
limits  of  the  English  Church,  and  emanating  as  they  did  from  men 
of  such  distinction  as  Dr.  Temple,  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Baden  Powell,  Mr.  Mark  Pattison,  and  Professor  Jowett,  the  Essays 
excited  an  amount  of  interest  and  hostility  which  perhaps  they 
scarcely  deserved.  The  clergy  at  once  assumed  an  attitude  of  active 
hostility  to  them.  Largely  signed  petitions  prayed  the  Archbishops 
to  devise  means  for  banishing  from  the  Church  the  authors  of  such 
heresies,  and  the  matter  was  brought  forward  in  Convocation.  But 
Excitement  suits  being  instituted  against  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  and 
E^s  ^d  ^'*  Wilson,  the  question  became  a  legal  one.  A  deci- 
Keviewi.  siou  in  the   Ecclesiastical  Courts  incriminating    both 

writers  on  two  points,  though  absolving  them  on  the  rest  of  the  articles 
alleged  against  them,  produced  an  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  The  judgment  of  the  Committee  delivered  by 
Lord  Westbury,  and  based  upon  strict  legal  grounds,  reversed  the 
judgments  of  the  Courts  below ;  it  had  not  been  proved,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  assertions  of  the  Essayists  had 


either  contradicted,  or  been  plainly  inconsistent  with,  the  Articles  or 
Fonnularies  of  the  English  Church.    With  this  opinion  however  the 
leaders  of  the  clergy,  the  Archbishops,  did  not  agree,  and  in  spite  of 
it  they  issued  pastoral  letters  in  accordance  with  their  own  opinions 
The  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  agreed  with  the  Archbishops  and  at 
length,  in  June  1864,  both  Houses  of  Convocation  formally  declared 
.'a  sy^odical  condemnation"  of  the  volume,  "  as  containing  teaching 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
tn  common  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ "    No  action  of 
Convocation  is  valid  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown ;  and  the 
legality  of  this  judgment  was  questioned  in  the  House  of  Lords^ 
where  Lord  Houghton  inquired  whether  the  Government  intended  to 
take  any  steps  in  consequence  of  what  had  been  done     An  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  given  to  Lord  Westbury  to  explaan  the  legal  position 
of  Convocation.    He  used  his  opportunity  somewhat  mercilessly,  and 
spoke  in  a  bitter  and  jeering  tone,  which  did  much  to  increase  the 
Like  of  the  clergy  for  that  lay  supremacy  ">"i« /^ich  many  of 
them  were  already  fretting.    The  subordination  of  the  Church  cou  d 
scarcely  be  expressed  in  harsher  terms  than  those  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  employed.     "  There  are  three  modes,"  he  said,    o  dealing 
with  Convocation  when  it  is  permitted  to  come  into  action  and 
transact  real  business.    The  first  is,  whUe  they  are  harmlessly  busy 
to  Uke  no  notice  of  their  proceedings  ;  the  second  is,  when  they 
seem  likely  to  get  into  mischief,  to  prorogue  and  put  an  end  to  their 
preedings ;  and  the  third,  when  they  have  done  something  clearly 
Tyond  thei^  powers,  is  to  bring  them  before  a  Court  of  Justice  and 
punish  them."    The  Lord  Chancellor  pointed  out,  however,  hat  the 
drawing  of  the  judgment  was  such  as  to  render  it  practically  nuga- 
Sy   and  contemptuously  explained  that  the  Government  had  no 
SS;tL  of  interfering.    But  though  thwarted  in  the  Co"ts  oj  Uw 
and  brought  up  rudely  in  their  attempt  to  give  '■'d«P^"^^°'  f  ^^'    ° 
their  actL  in  Convocation,  the  orthodox  party  believed  that  m 
Oxford  an  opening  for  a  more  successful  assault  upon  their  opponente 
was  offered.'  Dn^Pusey,  Dr.  Ogilvie,  and  Dr.  Heurtley  co-;»-d  to 
institute  a  suit  against  Professor  Jowett  in  the  CSiancellor^s  Court, 
for  heresy.    It  marks  the  advance  of  the  High  Church  party  that  Dr 
Pusey  had  himself  been  suspended,  in  1843,  for  heterodoxy,  and  that 
Dr.  Ogilvie,  now  acting  with  him,  had  taken  a  personal  share  m  his 
condemnation.    The  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Mounta^e  M, 
Assessor  in  the  Court.    The  objection  that  the  Court  had  no  juns- 
ttlon  In  spiritual  matter,  wa,  overruled ;  but  the  Asse»or  went  on 
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to  declare  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  case  should  be  carried  any 
further.  The  general  feeling  against  any  form  of  religious  persecution, 
and  the  desire,  among  the  laity  at  all  events,  to  avoid  any  restriction 
of  the  wide  inclusiveness  which  is  the  chief  advantage  of  a  National 
Church,  was  too  strong  to  be  disregarded. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Colenso  had  in  1862  published  a  work  upon  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  which  still  further  illustrated  the 
Action  againit     growth  of  liberal  opinion  within  the  Church,  while  the 
Bi.hop  coienw.    disputes  arising  from  its  publication  brought  into  still 
greater  prominence  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State.    The  Bishop's  work  was  a  rationalistic  criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  large  portions  of  these 
books  were  not  strictly  historical.     The  Colonial  Metropolitan,  the 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against  Dr. 
Colenso,  who  then  brought  his  case  to  England.     He  was  received 
with  great  animosity  by  the  English  clergy.    A  Committee  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  book, 
most  of  the  Bishops  inhibited  him  from  preaching  in  their  dioceses, 
the  Archbishop  warned  his  clergy  against  him.     Against  this  treat- 
ment Colenso  raised  a  protest ;  he  was  being  judged,  he  declared, 
unheard.     But  eventually,  in  May  1864,  his  petition  against  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  came  before  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  February  of  the  next  year  the  Lord  Chancellor  pronounced 
judgment.     He  carefully  avoided  settling  the  doctrinal  points  at  issue, 
but  declared  the  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  null  and 
void.     By  strict  interpretation  of  law,  neither  the  See  of  Natal  nor 
the  See  of  Cape  Town  existed  at  all ;  the  Bishops  held  their  position 
under  patent  from  the  Crown,  and  the  Crown  had  no  power  to  create 
a  Bishopric  in  a  colony  possessing  an  independent  legislature.    The 
decision,  strictly  legal  as  it  was,  seemed  to  leave  the  questions  at 
issue  untouched,  and  gave  Dr.  Pusey  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  pleasure  at  finding  that  the  Church  of  Africa  was  thus  free,  and 
emphasising  his  opinion  that  the  temporal  jurisdiction  was  the  great 
source  of  weakness  of  the  Church  of  England.     In  fact,  if  these  two 
cases  brought  into  strong  relief  the  value  of  a  final  appeal  to  a  lay 
jurisdiction  capable  of  interposing  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  persecu- 
tion, they  rendered  no  less  obvious  the  powerlessness  of  the  Church  in 
matters  of  discipline  and  doctrine.     It  was  only  natural,  that  men 
who  set  great  store  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  should  begin  to 
desire  for  it  a  position  of  more  independence.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  loud  and  somewhat  illiberal  clamour  which  had  been  raised,  and 


the  questionable  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  e'^«'<^  f  ^^^ 
authority,  led  many  thinking  men  to  dread  the  predominance  of 
clerical  influence,  and,  in  face  of  the  evident  determination  of  he 
Church  to  oppose  itself  to  the  progress  of  thought,  to  question  the 

possibiUty  of  its  existence  except  as  one  f^^^^^^'^'f^^'ZTZ.V 
^  The  efforts  repeated  year  by  year  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  Church 
rates  were  a  further  source  of  anxiety  to  those  who  were  eager  for  the 
complete  maintenance  of  the  Church.     For  many  years  ^^^^,^ 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Church   ji.c.u.h  chnrch 
fabric  on  all  householders  of  a  parish,  whatever  might  be 
their  religious  opinions,  had  been  exceedingly  distasteful     In  many 
parishes  in  the  North  of  England  it  had  been  practically  dropped 
The  decision  of  the  Law  Courts  in  1843,  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of 
Braintree.  had  affirmed  the  legality  of  such  a  tax,  though  imposed  by 
a  minority  of  the  parishioners.     Legal  reUef  being  thus  unobtamable 
the  matter  had  been  brought  before  Parliament,  and  divisions  had 
been  taken,  showing  an  increasing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  tot^l 
abolition  of  the  rate.     But  Mr.  Disraeli  had  thrown  himself  strongly 
upon  the  side  of  the  Church,  and  had  declared  that  the  existence  of  a 
National  Church  was  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ^te.     The 
support  thus  given  had  enabled  the  defenders  of  Church  rates  to 
withstand  the  threatened  measure.     But  it  was  only  by  the  narrowest 
majorities.     In  1861  Sir  John  Trelawny's  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
Church  rates  had  been  rejected  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker  ;  in  the  following  year  an  adverse  amendment  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one;  and  in  1863  an  increase  to  a  majority  of  ten  in 
favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  rates  was  regarded  as  a  great  trmraph. 
The  parties  were,  however,  sufficiently  closely  balanced  to  give  colour 
to  Mr  Disraeli's  assertion  that  the  Church  was  threatened 

Not  less  weU-grounded  was  the  implied  censure  on  the  sluggishness 
of  the  late  Ministry,  contained  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech.    The  Govern- 
ment,  which  had  so  long  been  in  power,  had  deceived  the  hopes  of  its 
more  advanced  supporters  by  ceasing,  after  its  one  weak  efi^ort.  to 
speak  of  the  question  of  Reform  at  aU.     Again  and  again  Mr.  Locke 
King  and  Sir  E.  Baines  had  attempted,  as  private  members,  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  both  of  the  county  and  borough  franchises.    In 
every  case  the  Government  had  found  means  either  to   ^^^^, 
reject  the  proposed  measures,  or  to  avoid  the  question,   ^m^u 
An  answer  had  always  been  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  visible  signs  of  strong  agitation  among  the  working  men  ; 
yet  it  was  known  that  two  at  least  of  the  Cabinet,  and  those  two  the 
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most  important  members  of  it,  felt  that  some  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise was  necessary.  To  Lord  Russell  the  completion  of  the  measure 
he  had  initiated  in  1832  was  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  somewhat  astonished  the  world  by  his  assertion,  in  the 
year  1864,  that  he  too  regarded  an  extensive  Reform  Bill  as  necessary, 
and  that,  so  far  from  thinking  the  absence  of  agitation  a  reason 
against  it,  he  saw  a  truer  wisdom  in  doing  what  he  considered  an  act 
of  justice  before  it  was  called  for,  rather  than  in  waiting  for  an  agita- 
tion which  could  not  but  rouse  angry  passions,  and  be  carried  on  with 
immense  loss  to  the  working  class.  It  was  certain  that  if  the  Liberals 
obtained  a  majority  in  the  new  elections,  a  Reform  Bill  would  be 
imminent.  It  was  equally  certain  that  the  introduction  of  such  a 
Bill  would  lead  to  a  split  in  the  Liberal  party.  The  language  of  Mr. 
Lowe  made  it  plain  that  some  at  least  among  those  who  had  followed 
Lord  Palmerston  believed  that  the  want  of  agitation  implied  want  of 
wish,  and  that  an  extension  of  the  franchise  to  a  lower  class  was  in 
itself  an  evil.  But  in  fact,  the  reason  for  the  apparent  want  of  interest 
among  the  working  classes  in  political  matters  was  to  be  found  in 
their  absorption  in  questions  of  a  different  sort,  and  it  was  this 
probably  which  influenced  Mr.  Lowe. 

Aware  that  no  political  change  was  at  the  time  possible,  of  sufficient 
completeness  to  allow  of  legislative  interference  in  their  favour,  the 
workmen  were  devoting  all  their  attention  and  energy  to  free 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  capital.  It  is  impossible  that 
political  reforms  affecting  the  poorer  classes  should  be  undertaken 
without  bringing  to  the  surface  and  emphasising  social  questions. 
The  upper  classes  and  the  well-to-do  find  interest  in  mere  political 
Practical  questious,  in  the  play  of  Party,  and  in  the  possession 

workki*"*'*  ®^  power.  But  working  men,  though  by  no  means 
ci*«»««.  devoid  of  political  views,  are  apt  to  regard  the  ques- 

tions that  arise  chiefly  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  to 
desire  the  power  which  political  status  gives  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
rectifying  the  social  evils  from  which  they  suffer.  So  it  happened 
now.  The  awakening  which  the  national  conscience  had  undergone 
on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  not  been  confined  to  politics, 
but  had  touched  social  questions  of  all  sorts.  The  great  Bill  could  not 
be  considered  as  final.  Its  very  principle  that  the  franchise  should  be 
extended  to  all  who  were  fit  to  exercise  it  implied  the  admission  of 
class  after  class  as  they  acquired  that  fitness.  But  such  a  process  of 
absorption  is  necessarily  slow  and  gradual.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  the  middle  class  which  had  reaped  nearly  all  the  benefits  of  the 


change.     The  great  and  beneficial  alterations  in  commercial  policy 
had  added  enormously  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  trader  and 
producer.     But  the  very  success  which  had  attended  them  had  led  to  a 
one-sided  admiration  of  the  prmciples  which  had  been  developed,  and 
to  an  unquestioning  worship  of  that  form  of  political  economy  which 
rec'ards  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  dependent  chiefly  on  the  amount 
of  Its  riches,  and  leaves  the  distribution  of  the  riches  acquired  to  the 
free  play  of  competition.     This  system  appears  to  give  undue  power  to 
the  capitalist  and  employer,  and  to  throw  the  workman  helpless  into 
his  hands.     For,  as  the  object  aimed  at,  the  acquisition  of  riches, 
depends  upon  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
price  obtainable  for  the  finished  article,  it  is  obvious  that  cheapness  of 
production  is  desirable  ;  and,  as  labour  is  one  of  the  chief  elements 
in  production,  the  cheapness  of  labour  becomes  a  prime  necessity. 
There  thus  arises,  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist,  the  desire  to  pay  as 
little  as  possible  for  the  labour  he  employs,  and  a  complete  severance 
follows  of  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour.    As  a  result  a  bitter 
antagonism  springs  up  between  those  whose  interests  are  in  fact  iden- 
tical, and  who  in  the  nature  of  things  should  act  in  the  closest 
partnership.     If  such  a  contest  is  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  course, 
the  workmen  must  inevitably  be  beaten,  and  the  tyranny  of  capital  be 
established.    The  weakness  of  labour  in  the  struggle  Tyranny  of 
arises  from  the  necessity  under  which   the  workman   <=»p^*»^ 
lies  to  find  an  immediate  sale  for  his  labour,  which  is  the  sole 
commodity  he  has  to    offer.      To   fail  in   finding  this   immediate 
market  means  starvation.     The  man  possessing  capital,  or  the  means 
of  immediately  employing  labour,  is  therefore  master  of  the  situation. 
On  the  part  of  the  workman  it  is  a  case  of  forced  sale  ;  and  if  worked 
to  its  extreme,  the  system,  supposing,  as  is  the  fact,  that  labour  is 
superabundant,  obliges  the  workman  to  accept  anything  the  capitalist 
offers  him.     He  must  accept  this  or  starve.     The  limit  of  wages  with 
free  competition  is  therefore  only  reached  when  it  is  so  low  that  the 
workman  thinks  it  better  to   risk  the  chance  of  starvation  than  to 
work  on  such  miserable  terms.     The  limitation  of  competition  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  possible  cure  for  such  a  state  of  things.     It 
arises  naturally  in  the  case  of  skilled  labour  ;  the  supply  is  not 
unlimited,  the  competition  is  not  complete.     For  the  limited  supply 
the  capitalists  compete  among  themselves  ;  the  price  of  it,  that  is  the 
wages,  are  raised.     But  competition  can  also  be  limited  by  an  agree- 
ment among  the  workmen  to  raise  the  amount  of  payment  which  they 
think  preferable  to  starvation.     If  the  workmen  in  any  given  trade 
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will  combine,  and  refuse  to  accept  less  than  a  certain  wage,  the  capital- 
ist requiring  their  services  must  give  it,  or  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
employment  of  his  capital. 

It  is  upon  these  principles  that  Trades  Unions  were  founded,  and 
EUe  of  Tradei  Strikes  became  an  institution.  The  workmen  had  early 
Unions.  gggjj  that  combination  was  a  means  of  advancing  their 

interest.  But  the  law  had  been  very  hard  upon  such  combinations. 
They  were  treated  and  punished  as  conspiracies.  The  natural  result 
followed  ;  they  became  conspiracies,  attended  with  outrage  and  the 
exhibition  of  bitter  animosity  between  employer  and  employed.  As 
early  as  1826  the  severity  of  the  law  against  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  had  been  softened  by  statute.  Subsequent  legislation  had 
carried  this  improvement  further,  and  as  Friendly  Societies  the  Trades 
Unions  were  now  recognised.  A  better  field  for  the  development  of 
the  plans  of  the  workmen  had  thus  been  opened,  and  it  was  in  this  direc- 
tion, rather  than  towards  political  improvement,  that  their  attention  was 
now  largely  directed.  The  spread  of  Trades-unionism  had  been  wide 
and  rapid.  In  1861  such  societies  existed  in  405  towns,  and  numbered 
nearly  2000.  Their  annual  income  was  over  ^1,000,000,  and  they 
included  a  large  majority  of  skilled  workmen.  Though  still  regarded 
by  many  people  with  much  dislike  and  mistrust,  and  often  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  most  unwarranted  reprobation,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  well-organised,  well-managed  societies,  in  the  hands  of  very  able 
men,  the  flower  of  the  class.  Their  leaders  were  true  representatives 
freely  elected  ;  paid  agitators  though  often  spoken  of  scarcely  existed. 
The  management  in  which  many  shared  was  an  excellent  political 
training.  Their  principles,  which  forbade  overtime,  and  led  to  an 
equalisation  of  wages,  required  in  the  better  workman  much  self- 
denial,  and  in  the  general  mass  of  Unionists  much  self-restraint,  and 
a  spirit  of  discipline  and  obedience.  Under  their  influence,  in  spite 
of  many  apparent  failures,  great  improvements  had  been  secured. 
The  weapon  they  employed  was  the  strike,  or  organised  refusal  of  a 
body  of  workmen  to  accept  work  till  their  demands  were  granted. 
Those  demands  were  usually  a  rise  of  wages  or  shorter  hours,  and 
sometimes  both. 

It  might  seem  that  such  a  process  entirely  turned  the  tables,  and 
Btrikei  and  placed  the  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  But 
Lock-ouu.  jjj  that  direction  also  a  limit  exists,  and  the  rise  of 

wages  must  come  to  an  end  when  it  reaches  that  point  at  which  the 
capitalist  would  prefer  to  lose  the  use  of  his  capital,  rather  than  pay 
the  sum  demanded.     A  strike  thus  became  a  rude  method  of  settling 


what  the  wages  of  a  certain  traae  should  be.    Ignorance  of  the  state 
of  trade,  and  of  the  amount  of  profits  earned  by  their  employers, 
frequently  misled  the  workmen;   they  demanded   more  than  the 
employers  would  or  could  give,  and  consequently  failed.     But  not 
unfrequently  the  event  proved  that  their  judgment  had  been  right, 
and  they  obtained  the  object  for  which  they  had  struck.    It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  great  combined  action,  entailing  much  individual 
suffering  and  loss,  could  be  carried  out  by  men,  the  mass  of  whom 
were  but  little  educated,  without  some  disorder  and  some  violence. 
Non-unionist  men,  who  were  brought  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  were 
sometimes  ill-used  ;  a  silent  but  very  effective  coercion  was  brought 
to  bear  on  men  who  would  gladly  have  continued  their  work ;  and 
occasional  disturbances  arose  among  the  unemployed  workmen.     Of 
these  the  masters  made  the  most.     To  the  strikes  they  opposed  the 
lock-out.    They  closed  their  yards  and  factories,  in  order  to  throw 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Unions  the  burden  of  supporting  the  ejected 
workmen.    It  was  thus  hoped  that  necessity  would  drive  the  strikers 
to  yield.    Every  attempt  was  made  to  rouse  public  opinion  on  behalf 
of  the  capitalist,  by  emphasising  the  folly  of  the  workman  who  lost 
his  wages,  by  exaggerating  the  disorders  among  the  unemployed,  and 
by  threatening  England  with  permanent  disaster  if  the  course  of  trade 
was  thus  interrupted,  and  the  price  of  production  forced  up.     But  the 
workmen  found  eloquent  defenders,  and  among  them  Mr.  Bright,  the 
chief  apostle  of  free-trade  and  competition.    In  more  than  one  great 
speech  he  vindicated  the  Trades  Unions,  and  recognised  that  strikes 
were  justifiable.    "  It  has  never  yet  been  proved,"  he  said  m  1860, 
« that  Trades  Unions  or  Strikes  are  always  bad.    I  daresay  that  m  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  for  aught  I  know  in  ninety  out  of  a  hundred,  a  strike 
had  better  be  avoided.     But  the  strike  is  the  reserved  power,  and  if  I 
were  a  working  man,  I  should  never  say  I  would  surrender  my  right 
in  combination  with  others  to  take  such  steps  as  are  legal  and  moral 
for  the  advancement  of  my  interests,  and  the  interests  of  those  who 
worked  with  me."     Strikes  were  for  some  years  constant  in  nearly 
every  trade  throughout  the  north  of  England.     Those  which  excited 
most  attention  were  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  in  1852  ;  the 
strike  in  Preston  in  1854,  in  which,  after  a  resistance  of  thirty-seven 
weeks,  the  strikers  were  beaten ;  the  builders'  strike  in  1859,  for  a 
reduction  of  work  to  nine  hours  ;  and  in  1865,  the  strike  in  the  iron 
trade  in  North  Staffordshire.    The  masters  of  South  Staffordshire  on 
that  occasion  came  to  the  support  of  their  feUows  in  the  North,  and 
blew  out  their  furnaces  in  the  hope  of  compelling  the  men  to  yield. 
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But  after  several  months  they  found  it  necessary  for  their  own  interest 
one  by  one  to  yield,  and  the  men  were  triumphant. 
Divested  of  its  rough  exterior,  and  of  those  repulsive  incidents 
connected  with  it  which  brought  it  into  such  evil  repute, 
Trades- unionism  would  seem  to  be  a  very  earnest,  even 
a  noble,  effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
working  classes.  The  present  economic  divisions  are  accepted  by  it ; 
there  is  no  desire  of  the  working  man  to  encroach  upon  the  advantages 
or  duties  of  capital ;  the  state  of  the  workman  is  recognised  as 
honourable.  As  both  capital  and  labour  are  requisite  for  production, 
there  should  be  no  antagonism  between  the  two ;  they  should  co- 
operate. But  the  peculiar  condition  of  one  of  the  constituents  in  this 
partnership  is  its  need  of  immediate  returns,  and  its  incapacity  to 
bear  the  shocks  of  variable  trade.  It  requires  to  be  secured  a 
permanent  and  regular,  if  small  share,  of  the  joint  advantage  of  pro- 
duction, and  to  be  guarded  from  all  unnecessary  risks  and  dangers. 
The  duty  of  capital  is  to  supply  these  needs.  Its  enormous  advan- 
tages should  go  hand  in  hand  with  large  responsibilities,  while  the 
disadvantages  of  the  workmen  should  be  counterbalanced  by  freedom 
from  responsibility,  by  steady  and  equable  payments,  and  by  employ- 
ment so  limited  as  to  leave  time  for  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  qualities  which  a  citizen  should  possess.  To 
secure  these  ends,  to  diminish  competition  among  the  workmen  them- 
selves, and  to  ensure  a  more  wide  diffusion  of  employment,  the  points 
insisted  on  by  the  Trades-unionists  were  the  minimum  of  wages  and 
the  suppression  of  overtime  and  piecework — demands  which  require 
great  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  better  workmen, — the  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  removal  of  reckless  management  which, 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  larger  profit,  frequently  risked  the  workman's 
life.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  high  ground  of  theory  occupied  by  the 
admirers  of  Trades-unionism  was  frequently,  in  fact  very  generally, 
deserted  by  the  men  themselves.  They  neither  understood  the  theory 
nor  did  they  in  any  way  reduce  it  to  practice,  but  acted  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  generality  of  men,  putting  before  themselves 
as  their  avowed  object  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  their  labour — 
the  commodity  they  had  to  sell — and  giving  as  little  as  possible  in 
exchange  for  their  wages.  The  means  which  they  employed  not 
nnfrequently  as  will  be  seen  subsequently  degenerated  into  rude 
brutality. 

The  second  great  effort  in  which  the  workmg  classes  were  engaged 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  condition  rested  on  very  different 
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principles.      It  depended,  Uke  Trades-unionism,  upon  combination, 
and  took  to  itself   the  title  of  Co-operation.    There  Ri«.of 
is  little  doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  in  views  of  a    oo-oper.  «l 
socialistic  character  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  and  self-denial  with  which 
it  was    supported,  the    almost    sacred    character    with  which    its 
principles  were  invested  by  those  who  held  them,  are  proofs  of 
the  true  and  vigorous  instincts  of  the  working  men.     When  co- 
operation first  made  its  appearance   it  was  in  close  union  with 
a  desire  for  education,  temperance,  and  thrift,  and  was  connected 
with  all  the  great  liberal  movements  of  the  time,  such  as  free-trade 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery.     But  when  divested  of  these  acces- 
sories, which  do  not  essentially  belong  to  it,  co-operation  appears  to 
be  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  antagonism  of  capital  and  labour  by 
embodying  them  both  in  the  same  people,  and  rendering  the  work- 
man  himself  a  capitalist.     That  is  to  say,  it  leaves  the  relations  be- 
tween  capital  and  labour  untouched ;  for  the  capitalist  workman 
inevitably  begins  before  long  to   employ  labour,  and    the  whole 
question  arises  again.    This  weakness  in  the  effort,  in  the  midst  of 
all  its  great  excellences,  is  seen  clearly  in  the  fact  that  the  success  of 
the  movement  has  been  largely  restricted  to  distribution,  that  is  to 
say  it  has  succeeded  only  when  there  has  been  no  co-operation,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.     It  has  succeeded  admirably  m  supplying 
many  poor  men  with  good  and  honest  articles,  in  keepmg  them  from 
debt,  in  forcing  on  them  a  means  of  saving,  and  in  accumulatmg  in 
the  hands  of  a  large  number  of  people  very  considerable  capitals  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  few.     But  when  that 
point  has  been  arrived  at,  the  employment  of  these  large  capitals  has 
presented  an  insuperable  difficulty,  unless  they  are  to  be  used  exactly 
like  private  capitals  with  all  the  evils  of  competition. 

Although  there  had  been  certain  earlier  efforts  in  the  same  direction, 
practically  the  origin  of  the  movement  is  to  be  found  in  g^cetiof  th« 
ihe  establishment,  in  1844,  of  the  Pioneer  Society  in   bjcj^-o- 
Rochdale.    Twenty-eight  men,  finding  a  capital  ot  i,l 
each,  began  purchasing  their  own  supplies,  and  dividmg  the  profits 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  purchases.     It  is  this  principle  which 
has  been  in  nearly  every  case  foUowed  by  co-operators.   A  fixed  inter- 
est is  paid  on  the  capital  advanced,  and  every  purchaser  buymg  at 
the  ordinary  market  rates  receives  ba^k,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  per- 
centage on  the  amount  of  his  purchases.    The  shares  are  usually  £\ 
shares,  and  this  percentage  on  the  purchase  is  kept  back  till  the  ;£! 
is  paid,  and  then  retained  if  the  member  so  wishes  it  and  added  to 
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his  capital  invested  in  the  concern.  The  member  is  thus  compelled 
to  save  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not  up  to  a  certain  amount,  and  is 
induced  to  save  afterwards.  Kepeated  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes,  such  as  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Ten  Hours  Act, 
and  the  Acts  of  1846  extending  legal  protection  to  Friendly  Societies, 
allowed  the  rapid  development  of  the  principle.  The  return  in 
December  1864  shows  500  registered  Co-operative  Societies  in  the 
towns  and  villages  of  England,  with  a  share  capital  of  X685,000,  a 
business  of  £2,742,957,  and  a  realised  profit  of  ;£225,500.  The 
average  profit  was  large,  and  the  Pioneers,  after  providing  for 
interest  on  loans  and  shares,  their  education  fund,  and  their  reserve 
fund  for  charity  and  depreciation,  were  paying  2s.  4d.  in  the  pound  on 
members'  purchases.  In  the  same  year  a  further  step  was  taken  by 
the  establishment  of  the  English  Wholesale  Society,  which  supplied 
the  co-operative  retail  shops  on  co-operative  principles.  The  success 
Doubts  as  to  which  had  attended  "  stores  "  managed  by  the  workmen 
JJ'Jja-^pera""  themselves  in  their  own  interest  was  thus  very  great. 
**<"»•  The  strength  of  the  system  had  been  thoroughly  tested 

by  the  cotton  distress,  and  it  passed  successfully  through  the  trial. 
But  when  applied  to  the  great  problem,  the  relation  of  labour  and 
capital,  the  system  proved  less  successful.  Unfortunately,  the 
cotton  famine  had  occurred  just  as  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  had  set 
on  foot  a  first-rate  cotton  mill ;  and  although  it  was  one  of  the  last 
to  leave  off  work  and  the  first  to  resume  it,  its  character  was 
changed,  and  it  was  no  longer  owned  by  the  workmen  who  worked 
in  it.  The  system  has  since  largely  grown,  is  still  being  enthusi- 
astically pushed,  and  is  still  producing  excellent  results.  The 
accumulations  of  capital  are  very  large  in  the  hands  of  the  diff'erent 
stores,  but  the  method  of  its  employment,  and  the  means  of  extend- 
ing the  principle  to  production,  are  still  undecided  questions,  dividing 
the  opinions  of  the  co-operators  themselves. 

In  conjunction  with  these  direct  efforts  to  advance  the  interest  5 
Growth  of  the  ^^  their  class,  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  working  men 
Temperance  wcrc  camcst  supportcrs  of  the  Temperance  movement, 
which  seemed  to  lead  indirectly  to  the  same  result. 
The  evils  arising  from  drunkenness  are  so  obvious,  and  the  amount 
of  wages  expended  in  liquor  so  vast,  that  for  a  good  many  years, 
especially  since  the  preaching  of  Father  Matthew,  the  attention  of 
social  reformers  had  been  directed  towards  the  mitigation  of  the  evil. 
Many  societies  for  the  support  of  temperance,  or  of  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  had  been  established.     In  the  Northern 
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States  of  America  the  moycment  had  been  more  P«>°°"°<=f  "l- J°f.  ^ 
1^1  by  what  U  known  as  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  the  sale  of  alco- 
ioUc  drinks  had  been  entirely  forbidden  in  the  S'-j^  »' ^.ne       n 
1852  encouraged  by  the  success  which,  it  was  asserted,  had  attended 
rmere,  certain  gentlemen  established  a  Committee  over  wh.d> 
Mr  Walter  Trevelyan  presided,  to  carry  on  an  agitation  for  the  estab 
Ushmen   of  a  simUar  measure  in  England.    The  result  was  a  large 
otlation  known  as  the  Alliance.    Under  the  guidance  of  this 
asLiation  a  vigorous  agitation  was  carried  on  with  aU  th-  ''PP-^'"^ 
of  meetings,  lectures,  and  the  distribution  of  tracts.    The  principle 
irwls'permissive  prohibition,  and  after  the  adherence  to  the  pkn 
"a  very  important  number  of  the  ministers  of  rehgion  in  England 
Ind  a^ Tar  as  could  be  ascertained,  of  a  preponderance  of  other  classes 
in  tCyear  1864  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  embodymg  th^ 
Brine  pC     It  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  ratepayers  of  cities, 
CuS"  parishes,  and  townships,  the  power  to  prohibit  the  common 
slTf  drinks    A  majorityof  two-thirdsof  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers 
It  Id  brnecessfry.   Wwas  the  first  introduction  of  that  Permissive 
Rm  which  has  since  afforded  so  constant  a  subject  of  agitation. 
Atlrw  as  H  did  very  powerful  interests,  and  placing  in  the  hands 
rf  ThS  ie.;  In^extraordinary  power  over  property  a  ready 
investedTa'ucrative  trade,  it  was  a.  a  matter  of  course  rejected  by 
he  HousT      t  secured  however  the  support  of  forty  members,  and 
h!  AuTance   far  from  being  disheartened,  continued  to  pursue  its 
Ihlcl^  vtorous  y     Like  n^ny  other  of  the  questions  which  about 
ht  t  mlf me  to  he  front,  the  legislative  enforcement  of  temperance 
s  St  runt^tled.    But  its  appearance  adds  one  other  P-f  to  A 
Iwine  importance  of  social  questions    consequent  on  the  more 
rmocLc  c'ourse  on  which  England  had  entered.    It  may  l^  cUssed 
among  the  efforts  at   self-improvement  supported  by  the    people 

"1  was  not  only  to  themselves  that  they  might  look  for  advance. 
The  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  poorer  classes  is  ™j.ti..pu 
visible  aUke  in  the  legislation  and  m  the  private  effort 
7the  rime     While  laws  were  enacted  to  facilitate  united  actum  on 
tL  part  of  he  workmen,  protection  afforded  to  women  and  children, 
Tnd  the  hours  of  labour  Thortened,  sanitary  improvements  culmmat- 
ing  in  the  great  work  of  London  drainage  were  pressed  forward. 
Philanthropists,  at  the  head  of  whom  L-d  Shaftesbury  sUnds  in 
noble  pre-eminence,  were  bringing  to  light  the  horrors  of  the  gang 
"yrtl'^^nd  employ;ient  of  chUd  labour  for  agricultural  purposes  m 
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the  Eastern  Counties,  establishing  ragged  schools  for  the  civilisation 
of  the  poorest  part  of  children  of  cities,  and  drawing  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  the  improvement  of  workmen's  houses.  A  rich  American, 
Mr.  Peabody,  set  a  noble  example  in  this  direction  by  giving,  in 
1862,  ^150,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  London,  a  gift  which 
he  subsequently  increased  to  £350,000,  with  which  model  dwelUngs 
for  the  poor  were  erected.  In  1861  the  Government  had  afi'orded 
an  easy  means  of  encouraging  thrift,  by  the  establishment  of  a  savings- 
bank  connected  with  the  Post-Office.  Its  ramifications  were  thus 
spread  into  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  migratory  habits 
of  the  working  class  conveniently  met.  The  interest  ofiered  was  not 
large,  but  the  security,  which,  in  the  case  of  Friendly  Societies,  was 
often  deficient,  was  of  course  perfect.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Derby  in  1864,  it  was  made  the  condition  in  all  Bills  sanctioning 
metropolitan  railways,  that  cheap  trains  to  bring  working  men  to 
their  work  should  be  run. 

Another  sign    of  the    improvement  which  had  taken  place  in 

Efforts  to  *^^  accepted  standard  of  national  requirements  was  the 

Improve  grant    for  the  purpose    of   national  education,   which 

year    by    year    mcreased,   and    the    very  considerable 

interest  felt  in  the  attempt  made  in  1862  to  render  it  more  effective. 

The  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  under  which,  since 
1847,  Government  assistance  to  education  had  been  given,  had 
only  proved  partially  successful.  The  status  of  the  schoolmaster  had 
been  much  raised,  a  good  deal  of  help  had  been  given  him  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  training,  and  the  standard  of  school-teach- 
ing improved.  Yet  when  the  result  upon  the  pupils  came  to  be 
examined,  it  was  very  disappointing.  According  to  a  report  of  a 
royal  commission  in  the  year  1861,  whereas  2,200,000  children  ought 
to  have  been  brought  into  the  inspected  schools,  no  more  than  920,000 
actually  attended  them,  and  of  these  only  230,000  could  be  considered 
to  have  received  adequate  instruction  in  the  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  system  had  called  out  much  voluntary 
effort,  had  placed  good  teaching  within  reach  of  many  of  the  poor, 
but  had  neither  induced  nor  compelled  them  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  grant  was  given  to  any  school  which  satisfied  the  inspector  as  to 
its  general  efficiency.  Various  opinions  might  easily  be  held  as  to 
what  constituted  efficiency.  The  children  were  examined  in  classes  ;  a 
few  clever  boys  ready  at  answering  covered  the  deficiencies  of  the 
rest  of  the  class.  Consequently  the  master  was  tempted  to  direct  his 
attention  to  a  few  able  and  willing  pupils,  and,  except  as  to  discipline, 


to  neglect  the  rest.      The  method  of  dispensing  the  grant  was  also 
complicated.    ^0  cure  these  defects,  Mr.  Lowe,  as  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education,  produced  what  is  known 
as  the  Revised  Code.   To  secure  simplicity,  all  the  various   ^^  ^^^ 
forms  of  grant  were  to  be  reduced  to  one  capitation  fee.    co^*;^;*- 
This  was  to  be  given  for  every  child  who  had  attended  a 
fixed  number  of  school  times,  and  had  satisfied  the  examiner.    Each 
child  was  to  be  examined  separately,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
only,  and  the  payment  depended  entirely  upon  the  result.     The  partial 
teaching  which  had  followed  upon  the  old  system  was  thus  rendered 
unavailing  for  the  purposes  of  the  grant.     At  the  same  time,  the 
hicrher  subjects  required  by  the  old  minute,  having  been  for  the  most 
part  very  superficially  taught,  were  swept  away,  and  the  grant  was 
given  for  the  thorough  knowledge  of  reading,  writmg,  and  arithmetic 
only      When  its  objects  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  changes 
made  by  the  Revised  Code  seem  wise.      The  object  of  the  national 
expenditure  was  to  secure  the  wide  spread  of  elementary  knowledge  ; 
and  the  great  principles  of  the  code  received  pretty  general  approval. 
Acrainst  its  details  and  methods,  a  very  strong  opposition  was  raised. 
The  withdrawal  of  grants  upon  certificates,  of  assistance  to  pupil- 
teachers,  and  of  extra  payment  to  the  master  for  instructing  pupil- 
teachers,  was  looked  upon  as  an  attack  on  vested  interests.    That  the 
grant  should  depend  upon  definite  knowledge,  irrespective  of  what 
was  called  general  efficiency,  was  thought  to  leave  out  of  sight  many 
of  the  best  parts  of  education.     The  system  of  grouping  children  by 
age  was  considered  as  highly  inconvenient ;  it  was  thought  that  the 
responsibility  of  paying  the  pupil-teachers,  now  thrown  upon  the 
managers  of  the  school,  would  prove  too  heavy  a  burden  for  them  ; 
and  although  the  rules  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  had  not 
been  at  aU  relaxed,  fears  were  expressed  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  secular  education.     Content  to  save  the  principle  of  the  measure 
the  Government  gave  way  on  most  of  these  points.     The  grant  was  to 
be  divided  between  knowledge  and  regularity,  the  grouping  of  the 
pupils  was  to  be  left  to  the  managers.     Any  deficiency  in  the  stipend 
of  the  teachers  was  to  be  made  up  by  the  Parliamentary  grant ;  and 
a  school  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  would  lose  its  grant  if 
religious  instruction  were  neglected.     With  these  modifications  the 
Revised  Code  was  accepted  by  Parliament. 
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First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 

Lord  Chancellor, 

President  of  the  Council, 

Lord  Privy  Seal, 

Chancellor  of  the  Excheqiur, 

Home  Secretary, 

Colonial  Secretary,  . 

Foreign  Secretary,    . 

War  Secretary, 

Indian  Secretary,     . 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Postmaster-General, 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 

President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board     . 


Lord  Russell. 

Lord  Cranworth. 

Lord  Granville. 

Duke  of  Argyll. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  George  Grey. 

Mr.  CardwelL 

Lord  Clarendon. 

Lord  Hartington. 

Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon. 

Duke  of  Somerset. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Charles  Villi ers. 


IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant, Lord  Wodehouse. 

Lord  Chancellor, Mr.  Brady. 

Chief  Secretary, Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 

WHATEVER  truth  there  may  have  been  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 
views,  they  had  failed  in  any  way  to  influence  the  election  of 
1865.  The  result  showed  an  increase  of  the  Liberal  majority,  which 
was  reckoned  at  seventy- seven.  Perhaps  of  more  importance  to  the 
Liberal  party  than  its  numerical  increase,  was  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  Oxford.  Hitherto  somewhat  tied  by  the  traditions  of 
the  party,  and  conscious  that  his  opinions  had  outstripped  those  of 
the  constituency  which  he  represented,  he  had  felt  himself  obliged  to 
exercise  a  considerable  self-restraint.  His  rejection  by  the  University, 
and  his  election  in  Lancashire,  left  him  more  free  to  follow  his  own 
bent.  As  he  himself  told  his  new  electors,  he  stood  before  them 
"  unmuzzled.'  The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which 
Miniatry.  placcd  the  Premiership  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Russell, 

Not.  6, 1865.      i^^^  ^j^^  leadership  of  the  Lower  House  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  the  opportunity  was  thus  given  him  of  assuming  that  command- 
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ing  position  in  the  Liberal  party  which  he  has  ever  since  occupied. 
The  accession  of  Lord  Russell  to  the  Premiership  necessitated  some 
sUght  changes  in  the  Administration.    Lord  Ckrendon  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.    Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  succeeded 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  Secretary  for  Ireland.    Mr.  Forster  began  his 
official  life  as  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  Mr.  Goschen, 
who  had  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the  four  Liberal  Members  for 
the  City  of  London,  after  holding  for  a  short  time  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  summoned  to  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.    The  Ministry  seemed  destined  to  a  long 
life  ;— before  eight  months  were  over  it  had  been  driven  to  give  place 
to  the  Conservative  Opposition.     Pledged  as  he  believed  to  a  measure 
of  electoral  reform,  Lord  Russell,  with  honest  but  impolitic  haste,  had 
forced  the  question  to  the  front,  had  produced  a  Bill  which  excited 
the  opposition  of  many  sections  of  the  House,  and  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  an  adverse  combination  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals.     But  his 
brief   tenure  of  the   Premiership  had  not  been  uneventful     The 
agricultural  interest  had  suffered  a  severe  blow  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  cattle  plague ;  a  financial  crisis  had  been  warded  off  only  by  a 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  Bank  of  England  ;  a  threatened 
outbreak  of  the  blacks  in  Jamaica,  and  its  cruel  suppression,  had 
excited  much  bitter  feeling  in  England ;  and  Irish  discontent  had 
reached  a  crisis  demanding  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
The  terrible  murrain,  known  as  the  cattle  disease  or  rinderpest,  had 
appeared  in  London  about  the  end  of  June.      It  rapidly  spread 
through  England,  and  even  invaded  Scotland.    A  Com-   The  c»tue 
mission  was  appointed  to  take  evidence  upon  it,  and   »**«*•• 
recommended  that  very  stringent  measures  should  be  taken,  including 
the  suppression  of  all  transit  of  cattle,  and  the  cessation  of  importation 
from  abroad.     The  Government  refused  at  first  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  report,  and  thought  it  better,  by  means  of 
Orders  in  Council  to  give  large  powers  to  local  authorities,  and  to  throw 
upon  them  the  responsibility.     It  was  no  doubt  a  very  serious  thing 
suddenly  to  change  the  character  of  the  meat-supply,  and  in  fact  to 
substitute  dead-meat  markets  for  cattle-markets  in  all  the  great 
centres  of   population.    The  remedies,  as  lecally  applied,  proved 
insufficient.     The  terrible  scourge  continued  its  course,  and  when 
the  Commissioners  issued  their  second  report,  they  stated  that  the 
total  number  of  recorded  cases  (and  the  returns  were  avowedly  im- 
perfect) amounted  to  upwards  of  120,000,  of  which  90,000  had  proved 
fatal.    Under  these  circumstances  Government  yielded,  and  in  the 
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spring  of  1866  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  introduced  a 
Bill  accepting  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners, 
authorising  the  slaughter  at  the  port  of  arrival  of  all  foreign  cattle, 
and  allowing  compensation  to  the  owners  for  the  loss  sustained.  With 
certain  amendments,  which  rendered  it  still  more  stringent  and 
lowered  the  compensation  to  be  given,  the  Bill  was  passed.  In  spite  of 
precautions  the  plague  continued  throughout  the  year,  although  gradu- 
ally diminishing ;  but  some  compensating  advantages  attended  the 
heavy  losses  which  it  entailed.  The  sanitary  condition  of  farms,  and 
of  the  establishments  of  milkmen,  began  to  attract  increased  attention. 
The  abuses  of  live  cattle-markets  in  cities,  and  especially  in  London, 
were  lessened  or  removed  by  the  introduction  of  dead-meat  markets. 
And  as  the  sheds  of  the  cow-keepers  in  or  near  London  had  proved  to 
be  centres  of  the  disease,  a  whole  new  branch  of  trade,  which  has 
since  been  very  largely  developed,  was  opened  to  the  agriculturists  in 
the  milk-supply  of  large  towns. 

The  commercial  difficulties  of  the  country  were  not  to  be  traced  to 
any  diminution  in  the  amount  of  trade,  but  to  the  success  which  had 
The  comxnerciAi  attended  the  late  financial  measures,  coupled  with  a 
"^^-  largely  increased  employment  of  the  principle  of  limited 

liability.  Nearly  250  limited  companies,  either  wholly  new  or  formed 
from  private  concerns  already  existing,  had  been  established  during 
the  year.  It  was  the  failure  of  the  largest  of  these  companies,  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Overend  and  Gurney,  the  bill  discounters,  which  brought 
on  the  crisis.  The  apprehension  and  distress  in  the  city  is  described 
as  extraordinary.  The  rate  of  discount  had  already  reached  nine  per 
cent.,  but  on  the  11th  of  May  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  informed  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  in  the  course  of  one  day  upwards  of 
four  millions  had  been  advanced  to  bankers  and  bill-brokers,  and  the 
reserve  diminished  one-half,  a  sum  scarcely  exceeding  £3,000,000. 
The  Ministry  thought  it  prudent  to  avert  the  impending  ruin  by 
allowing  an  issue  of  notes,  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  law,  at  ten  per 
cent,  discount.  Again  had  it  been  found  impossible  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  mercantile  world,  and  to  uphold  in  the  time  of  diffi- 
culty the  requirements  of  the  Bank  Act.  The  relaxation  produced 
the  eff'ect  desired  ;  confidence  was  gradually  restored.  Though  many 
failures  marked  the  course  of  the  year,  and  gave  proof  of  the  insecure 
extreme  to  which  speculative  trading  had  been  pressed,  the  commerce 
of  the  country  was  in  the  main  sound,  and  the  difficulty  passed 
away. 

More  important  in  some  respects,  because  more  directly  dependent 
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upon  the  action  of  England  as  an  Imperial  Power,  than  the  visi.tation 
of  disease  or  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  were  the  events  occurring  in 
Jamaica  and  in  Ireland.     Very  different  in  importance  j^^*i^ 
as  the  temporary  disturbance  in  Jamaica  and  the  in- 
creasincr  discontent  in  Ireland  were,  they  are  not  without  some  curious 
points  of  resemblance.     Though  comparatively  trivial,  the  outbreak  m 
Jamaica  and  its  suppression  throw  a  not  altogether  f  ^sanWigh 
upon  English  methods,  when  applied  to  the  government  of  a  subject 
L.    There  was  displayed  on  a  small  theatre  the  same  airoga  t 
of  superiority,  the  same  bigoted  trust  in  the  divme  nght  of  the  land- 
owner, the  same  unrestrained  eagerness  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
an  Englishman,  which  has  characterised  unfortunately  English  rule 
wherever  it  has  been  planted.    The  disturbances  were  confined  to  the 
I^trict  and  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East.     There  were  local 
grievances  arising  from  a  dispute  between  Mr.  Gordon,  a  native  pro- 
prietor, and  Baron  Ketelholdt,  the  custos  of  the  parish.     Mr.  Gordon, 
a  dissenter,  and  apparently  a  reformer  of  abuses  and   cau.«forth. 
unpopular  among  his  fellows,  had  been  deprived  of  his 
place  among  the  magistrates,  and  prevented  from  filhng  the  office  of 
churchwarden  to  which  he  was  elected.    The  expenses  of  the  suits 
acrainst  him  had  been  defrayed  from  the  public  purse.    The  native 
Baptists,  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  were  angry  with  what  they 
regarded  as  at  once  an  act  of  persecution  and  a  misappropriation  of  the 
public  money.    Indignation  meetings  had  been  held,  at  which  Mr^ 
Gordon  had  used  language  of  an  inflammatory  character  but  couched 
in  general  terms,  and  with  denunciations  so  veiled  in  Scriptural  ex- 
pressions that  they  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  implying  any  wish 
on  his  part  to  proceed  to  extremities.     They  had  however  fallen  on 
ignorant  and  willing  ears.     For  behind  this  quarrel,  which  would  not 
of  itself  have  produced  much  result,  there  lay  more  general  grievances 
There  was  a  widespread  though  probably  ungrounded  feeling  that 
wacres  were  unduly  low.     The  native  labourer  was  no  doubt  an  idler 
and  the  smallness  of  his  receipts  was  due  to  the  inefficiency  of 
his  labour.     But  there  was  a  real  grievance  in  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing redress  through  law  administered  entirely  by  landlords  ;  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  there  had  grown  up  a  strong  mistrust  of  the  law  it- 
self,  and  a  complete  alienation  between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
To  this  was  added  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  class  above  the  ordma^ 
labourer,  known  as  the  free  settlers,  that  they  were  unduly  rented, 
and  obliged  to  pay  rent  for  land  which  they  should  have  held  free ; 
and  there  was  a  very  general  though  vague  expectation  that  in  some 
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way  or  other  the  occupiers  would  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  rent. 
The  insurrection  broke  out  in  October.  A  quarrel  arose  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Petty  Sessions  at  Morant  Bay,  and  a  policeman  had 
been  beaten.  Warrants  were  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Paul 
Bogle  and  some  others  of  the  alleged  rioters,  who  lived  at  a  place 
called  Stoney  Gut,  some  five  miles  distant.  The  attempt  to  serve 
the  warrant  produced  a  formidable  rescue.  Some  four  hundred  men, 
armed  with  cutlasses  and  sticks,  rushed  from  a  chapel  where  Bogle 
was  in  the  habit  of  preaching,  beat  off  the  policemen,,  and  took  some 
of  them  prisoners.  On  the  next  day,  when  the  Magistrates  and 
Vestry  were  assembled  in  the  Court-House  at  Morant  Bay,  a  crowd 
of  insurgents  made  their  appearance,  the  volunteers  were  called 
out,  and  the  Riot  Act  read ;  and  after  a  skirmish  the  Court-House 
was  taken  and  burnt,  eighteen  of  the  defenders  killed  and  thirty 
wounded.  The  jail  was  broken  open  and  several  stores  sacked* 
There  was  some  evidence  that  the  rising  was  premeditated,  and  that 
a  good  deal  of  drilling  had  been  going  on  among  the  blacks  under  the 
command  of  Bogle.  From  Morant  Bay  armed  parties  of  the  insur- 
gents passed  inland  through  the  country  attacking  the  plantations, 
driving  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  the  bush,  and  putting  some 
of  the  whites  to  death.  The  Governor  of  the  Island  at  the  time  was 
Mr.  Eyre.  He  at  once  summoned  his  Privy  Council,  and  with  their 
advice  declared  martial  law  over  the  county  of  Surrey,  with  the 
exception  of  the  town  of  Kingston.  Bodies  of  troops  were  also  at 
once  despatched  to  surround  the  insurgent  district,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners  intrusted  to  examine  into  the  case  afterwards 
it«  cruel  the  military  operations  were  well  arranged,  and  well 

wpprewioii.  carried  out.  But  if  in  a  military  point  of  view  success- 
ful, they  were  attended  with  excessive  acts  of  severity  which  can 
scarcely  be  excused.  439  persons  fell  victims  to  summary  punish- 
ment, and  not  less  than  a  thousand  dwellings  were  burnt ;  besides 
which,  it  would  appear  that  at  least  600  men  and  women  were  sub- 
jected to  flogging,  in  some  instances  with  circumstances  of  unusual 
cruelty.  But  the  event  which  chiefly  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  England  was  the  summary  conviction  and  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon. 
He  was  undoubtedly  a  troublesome  person,  and  there  were  circum- 
stances raising  a  suspicion  that  he  possessed  a  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  intended  insurrection.  They  were  however  far  too  slight  to  have 
secured  his  conviction  before  a  Court  of  Law.  But  Governor  Eyre 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  Kingston,  where  martial  law  did  not 
exist,  hurried  on  board  ship  and  carried  to  Morant  Bay,  within  the 
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proclaimed  district.    He  was  there  tried  oy  a  court-martial,  con- 
sisting  of  three  young  officers.    Their  sentence  was  sanctioned  by 
Brigadier  Nelson,  the  officer  in  command,  and  he  was  immediately 
executed,     Although  the  abuses  of  power  which  had  attended  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  did  not  escape  notice,  there  was  at 
first  a  general  feeling  of  approbation  of  the  energetic  and  successful 
action  of  the  Governor.     A  formal  expression  of  this  feeling  was  even 
made  in  Parliament.     But  as  by  degrees  fresh  proofs  of  uncalled-for 
severity  were  brought  to  light,  the  opinion   of  the  Liberal  party 
changed,  and  the  country  rang  with  vehement  denunciations  of  the 
Governor  and  his  agents.    It  was  found  necessary  to  appomt  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.     Their  report,  a  tem- 
perate statement  of  facts,  brought  out  the  really  dangerous  character 
of  the  movement,  praised  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  Governor 
Eyre,  but  concluded  by  stating  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, martial  law  had  been  continued  for  an  unnecessary  length  of 
time,  that  the  punishments  were  excessive,  the  executions  unnecessarily 
frequent,  the  floggings  reckless  and  sometimes  positively  barbarous, 
and  the  burning  of  houses  wanton  and  cruel.    With  regard  to  Mr. 
Gordon,  they  declared  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  to  be  insufficient,  and 
expressed   a  belief  that  though  his  language  had  been  culpa,bly 
violent  he  had  not  intended  to  proceed  to  the  length  of  rebellion. 
Upon  this  report  it  was  thought  well,  by  those  who  disapproved  of 
what  had  been  done,  to  institute  proceedings  against  Governor  Eyre 
himself,  and  some  of  those  who  had  acted  under  his  orders.    The 
legal  proceedings  lingered  on  for  several  years.     Again  and  agam  the 
Grand  Jury  refused  to  bring  a  true  bill  against  Mr.  Eyre,  and 
although  on  one  occasion  the  charge  of  Chief- Justice  Cockburn  was 
full  of  severe  strictures  upon  the  undue  employment  of  martial  law, 
the  jury  even  then  concluded  that  the  Governor  had  done  only  what  he 
honestly  thought  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Colony. 
Eventually,  in  1872,  after  a  Parliamentary  discussion.  Government 
paid  Mr.  Eyre's  legal  expenses,  and  thus  publicly  exonerated  him  from 
blame.    Public  feeling  in  England  was  considerably  divided  on  the 
question,  but  as  usual  the  general  opinion  of  the  upper  classes  was  m 
favour  of  the  assertion  of  authority,  and  ready  to  condone  much 
cruelty  and  illegality,  if  only  it  conduced  to  the  maintenance  of 
English  supremacy. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1866,  and  during  its  continuance,  Irish 
affairs  had  been  the  topic  of  considerable  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  continued  poverty  of  Ireland,  and  the  ceaseless 
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stream  of   emigrants    leaving    its    shores  for   America,  had   been 

pointed  out,  and  the  usual  difference  of  opinion  as  to  possible  cures 

had  shown  itself.     Absenteeism,  the  paucity  of  leases, 

RUe  of  the  .11 

Fenian  move-  the  Want  of  some  tenant  right  or  law  to  ensure  compensa- 
"*"'•  tion  for  tenants'  improvements,  the  unthrifty  character 

of  the  tenants,  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  had  all  in  turn  been  emphasised 
as  the  causes  of  the  admitted  evil.  But  no  consensus  in  favour  of 
any  of  the  various  cures  suggested  had  been  arrived  at  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  remedial  measure.  The  view  of  the 
Government  indeed,  as  expressed  by  both  the  Secretary  of  Ireland 
and  by  the  Premier,  had  been  one  of  hope.  The  harvest  was  declared 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  trade  and  manufacture  extending  over  the 
country.  But  any  appearance  of  returning  content  was,  in  fact, 
delusive.  The  ill  success  of  the  open  movement  of  Young  Ireland, 
and  the  measure  of  repression  with  which  it  had  been  attended,  had 
had  the  effect  of  turning  into  secret  channels  the  feeling  of  opposition 
to  England  which  still  existed  in  all  its  strength.  The  secret  society 
known  as  the  Phcenix  had  been  discovered  and  suppressed,  only  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  far  more  formidable  organisation  known  as  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood.  Arranged  with  more  than  usual  skill  as  a 
secret  association,  it  differed  from  former  Irish  organisations  of  the 
same  kind  in  this,  that  its  strength  lay  not  in  the  country  itself,  but 
in  the  Irish  who  had  made  America  their  home,  and  that  its  object 
was  overt  military  rebellion.  The  flood  of  emigration  from  Ireland 
to  the  States  had  never  ceased.  The  Irishman  had  carried  with  him 
all  his  old  rancour  against  England.  He  had  found  himself  with  his 
fellow-countrymen  able  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  party  politics 
of  his  new  country.  Filled  with  a  new  sense  of  importance,  he  formed 
the  hope  of  employing  his  influence  to  force  hostility  to  England  upon 
the  American  Government,  and  believed  that  in  the  irritation  which 
had  arisen  between  the  countries  from  the  circumstances  of  the  great 
civil  war  he  had  found  his  opportunity  of  so  doing.  In  that  war  the 
Irish  had  taken  a  large  part.  They  were  found  indiscriminately  in 
both  armies.  The  lessons  of  the  war  had  not  been  lost  upon  them. 
To  their  old  national  characteristics,  the  Irish- Americans  had  added 
the  power  of  combination  and  discipline,  and  the  somewhat  reckless 
enterprise  of  the  partisan  soldier.    Although,  as  will  be 

Danger  arising  -i  1  i  •  . 

from  lu  Ameri-  Subsequently  seen,  the  movement  was  futile,  and  even 
can  connection,  attracted  ridicule  by  its  want  of  success,  it  was  by  no 
means  a  tning  to  be  laughed  at.     When  the   heated  partisanship 
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which  attends  American  politics  is  remembered,  it  will  be  evident 
that  one  of  the  contending  parties  might  easily  have  been  induced  to 
secure  the  votes  of  the  Irish  by  co-operation  in  their  plans.     The  as 
yet  undecided  question  of  the   Alabaim  claims  might  easily  have 
given  popularity  to  such  a  course  of  action,  and  the  open  frontier  of 
Canada  afforded  an  easy  scene  of  operations.     The  danger  was  how- 
ever much  diminished  when  the  want  of  fidelity,  which  so  constantly 
destroys  secret  societies,   began  to  show  itself.     The   Government 
received  very  full  information  of  the  designs  of  the  Brotherhood,  and 
was  prepared  to  meet  them.     A  sudden  raid  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber was  made  upon  the  office  of  The  Irish  People,  which  was  the 
orcran  of  the  Brotherhood.     O'Donovan  Rossa,  the  proprietor,  and 
several  others   in   connection   with  the  paper,  were   apprehended, 
and  the  whole  contents  of  the  office  carried  off  by  the  authorities.     At 
the  same  time,  in  Cork,  with  similar  rapidity  of  action,  some  twenty 
men  were  arrested,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  house,  m  which  James 
Stephens  "  the  Head  Centre "  in  Ireland  lived,  was  searched  by  the 
police,  and  Stephens  with  Kickham  and  certain  other  important 
members  of  the  conspiracy  arrested.     In  November  a  Special  Com- 
mission was  opened  in  Dublin  and  in  Cork  to  try  the   Arre.tofthe 
prisoners,  and  abundant  evidence  was  found  to  convict  ^«»**"- 
the  larger  part  of  them,  and  to  lay  open  the  full  designs  of  the 
organisation.     It  became  evident  that  the  movement  was  not  only 
directed  towards  the  independence  of  Ireland,  but  to  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  existing  state  of  society,  and  the  general  division  of 
property.     There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  juries  to  find 
verdicts.     The  prisoners  were  condemned  to  various  terms  of  penal 
servitude.     The  only  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was 
caused  by  the  escape  of  Stephens,  who,  aided  by  partisans  among  the 
prison  officials,  contrived  to  break  out  of  Richmond  jail,  and  to  elude 
all  efforts  at  recapture.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of 
very  firm  character.     At  all  events,  the  lesson  he  had  received  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  afterwards  assuming  a  prominent  position  among 
the  Fenians.     But  these  first  apprehensions  seemed  by  no  means  to 
put  an  end  to  the  danger.     More  arrests  were  made,  while  the  large 
ramifications  of  the  Society  became  more  and  more  obvious.     Under 
these  circumstances  Lord  Wodehouse,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  informed 
the  Government  in  London,  that  the  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Fortescue, 
the  Secretary,  entirely  agreed  with  him  on  the  necessity  of  suspending 
the  Habeas  "corpus  Act,  and  that  immediately.    The  agents  of  the 
Society  were  scattered  over  the  country  swearing  in  members,  and 
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ready  to  take  the  command.  Of  these  American- Irishmen,  thoroughly 
reckless  men,  possessed  of  considerable  military  experi- 
the  Habeaa  cncc,  about  500  wcre  known  to  the  police.  There  were 
Corpus  Act.  g^jgQ  g^jj^g  hundreds  of  men  brought  over  from  England 
and  Scotland,  and  receiving  Is.  6d.  a  day,  waiting  for  the  time  of 
action.  Manufactories  of  pikes,  bullets,  and  cartridges  had  been 
discovered,  and,  the  worst  feature  of  all,  attempts  were  being  made  to 
seduce  the  troops.  The  letter  containing  this  information  was  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday  the  16th  of  February,  with 
an  intimation  that  the  Government  proposed  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying  it  at 
once  through  all  its  stages,  so  that  it  might  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  Government  on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  19th.  Very  little 
opposition  was  encountered.  Both  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Mill  expressed 
their  feeling  of  shame  that  the  maladministration  of  England  should 
have  rendered  such  a  measure  necessary,  but  declined  to  oppose  it. 
Only  six  votes  were  given  against  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  it 
was  passed  without  further  discussion.  With  the  same  rapidity  it 
was  hurried  through  the  Upper  House.  The  document,  appointing 
Commissioners  to  give  the  royal  assent,  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Granville  with  the  Queen  at  Osborne.  Notice  was  telegraphed 
to  him  that  the  Bill  had  passed,  and  he  at  once  obtained  the  Queen's 
signature.  The  House  of  Lords  was  kept  sitting  to  give  time  for  the 
messenger  to  bring  the  paper  to  London,  and  early  on  the  Sunday 
morning  the  Commissioners  duly  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
Bill  became  law.  The  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
was  considerable  and  immediate.  Large  numbers  of  the  Irish- 
Americans  at  once  took  flight.  Yet  the  conspiracy  had  gone  too  far 
to  be  entirely  checked.  It  even  assumed  the  dangerous  form  of  an 
invasion  of  the  Canadian  frontier.  At  the  end  of  May  some  1200 
men  crossed  the  Niagara  river,  and  were  with  some  difficulty  checked 
by  the  loyal  volunteers.  The  attempt,  though  at  first  it  appeared 
fraught  with  danger,  brought  to  light  the  delusive  character  of  any 
hope  which  the  Fenians  might  have  formed  of  enlisting  the  Americans 
on  their  side.  The  United  States  Government  refused  to  allow  hostile 
operations  against  a  friendly  Power  to  be  carried  on  along  its  frontier, 
and  took  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  the  outbreak.  Although  it 
was  thus  proved  that  the  movement  was  wanting  in  that  support 
which  could  alone  make  it  really  dangerous,  the  reckless  men  who 
directed  it  continued  their  operations  in  Ireland  itself,  and  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Lord  Russell's  successors  to  continue  the  suspension  of  the 


Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  to  deal  with  more  than  one  important 
difficulty  of  Fenian  origin. 

It  was  the  question  of  Reform  which  threw  the  further  conduct  of 
Irish  affairs  into  new  hands.    Since  the  failure  of  Lord  Russell's  Bill 
in  1860,  the  question,  as  far  as  the  Government  was  con-   Lord  eiumu-s 
cerned,  had  been  allowed  to  rest.     Lord  Palmerston   R'^onaBUL 
himself  regarded  with  disfavour  any  extension  of  the  franchise.     His 
popularity,  and  the  quiet  satisfaction  with  which  his  long  tenure  of 
office  was  attended,  had  prevented  any  active  efforts  to  bring  the 
question  to  the  front.     His  death  broke  the  charmed  quiet.     Lord 
Russell  felt  himself  pledged  to  immediate  movement,  and  the  restless 
activity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  certain  to  bring  that  statesman  to  his 
support.     Accordingly  it  was  indicated  in  the  Queen's  Speech  that 
reform  of  the  electoral  franchise  was  in  contemplation,  and  on  the 
12th  of  March  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduced   the 
measure.     No  less  than  six  times,  he  said,  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
had  recommended  a  revision  of  the  representation,  and  the  time  had 
now  arrived  for  carrying  it  out.     He   explained,  however,  that  a 
complete  revision  was  a  work  immense  in  itself,  and  attended  with 
great  difficulties.     At  the  time  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  two  years 
had    been    practically  sacrificed    for    the    purpose    of    passing    it. 
He  proposed  therefore,  leaving  all  side  questions  to  further  con- 
sideration, to  proceed  at  present  with  that  part  only  of  the  scheme 
which  consisted  in  the  lowering  and  arrangement  of  the  franchise. 
The   propositions  were   simple  in  character.    It  was  intended  to 
reduce  the  county  franchise  to  £14,  which  it  was  estimated  would 
add  about  171,000  persons  to  the  electoral  lists.     As  a  reward  for 
thrift  £bO  deposited  in  the  savings-bank  for  two  years  untouched  was 
to  give  the  right  of  voting ;   some  15,000  electors  would  thus  be 
added.     In  towns  (the  most  important,  perhaps,  of  the  points  to  be 
arranged)  the  franchise  was  to  be  lowered  from  £10  to  £1.    What 
were  known  as  the  compound  householders  (men  hiring  houses,  the 
rates  of  which  were  paid  by  the  landlord),  occupiers   of  parts  of 
houses,  and  lodgers,  were  all  to  be  admitted  to  the  franchise  if  the 
value  of  their  holding  was  a  clear  £1  a  year,  not  as  before  estimated 
on  the  rates  but  upon  the  rental.     Rather  more  than  200,000  would 
thus  be  added  to  the  borough  constituencies,  making  a  total  increase  of 
some  400,000  new  voters. 

It  is  rather  strange  that  a  Bill  of  such  very  moderate  dimensions 
should  have  occasioned  the  fall  of  the  Ministry.  But,  in  fact,  it  was 
its  very  moderation  which  was  the  cause  of  its  weakness.     It  failed  to 
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excite  that  populiir  enthusiasm  which  was  required  to  compel  the 
Liberal  party  to  accept  it  heartily,  and  to  act  in  unison, 
oppotition  to      It  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  compromise.    It  seemed  as 
the  Biu.  though  its  framers  had  attempted  to  satisfy  that  portion  of 

their  supporters  which  desired  a  lower  franchise,  without  shocking  the 
strong  party  of  Palmerstonian  Liberals,  on  whom  their  majority 
largely  depended.  The  successful  passage  of  the  Bill  would  moreover 
have  implied  an  immediate  dissolution,  a  step  which  a  newly  elected 
Parliament  could  hardly  be  expected  to  approve  of.  A  somewhat 
strange  result  followed.  The  so-called  Liberals  of  a  Conservative 
turn  of  mind,  feeling  no  pressure  from  without,  regarded  them- 
selves as  free  to  act  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  certain  of 
them  headed  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman  attacked  the  Bill  with 
violence,  declaring,  as  was  indeed  somewhat  true,  that  it  rested  on 
no  great  principle,  was  merely  a  new  step  towards  throwing  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  mere  numbers,  a  course  which  must  inevitably  lead, 
if  pursued,  to  a  completely  democratic  suffrage.  The  impassioned 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  nervous  oratory  of  Mr.  Bright, 
were  alike  in  vain.  In  vain  too  was  the  ridicule  which  he  threw 
upon  Mr.  Horsman  as  the  chief  of  a  new  party  who  had  retired  into 
his  political  cave  of  AduUam,  and  called  about  him  every  one  who 
was  in  distress  and  every  one  who  was  discontented.  The  "  AduUam- 
ites  "  proved  sufficiently  strong,  when  joined  to  the  Conservatives,  to 
allow  the  passing  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  five  only.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  staked  the  continuance  of 
the  Government  upon  the  success  of  his  measure.  He  had  passed 
the  Rubicon,  he  said,  and  broken  down  the  bridge,  and  burnt  his 
boats.  Small  though  the  majority  was,  he  determined  to  continue  in 
office  while  the  Bill  passed  into  Committee.  But,  as  was  certain  under 
the  circumstances,  it  there  encountered  a  fire  of  amendments  of  all 
sorts  ;  and  at  length  Lord  Dunkellin,  a  Liberal,  succeeded  in  carrying 
against  the  Ministry  an  amendment  substituting  rating 
for  rental.  The  change  would  have  been  very  trifling, 
but  as  much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  superiority  of 
a  rental  to  a  rating  franchise  the  Government  could  not  refuse  to 
consider  it  as  a  vital  matter,  and  at  once  resigned. 


Resignation  of 
the  Ministry. 
Jane  26,  1866. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


LORD  DERBY'S  MINISTRY,  June  1866. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Lord  Chancellor, 
President  of  the  Council, 
Lord  Privy  Seal, 
Chancellor  of  the  Excfuque 
Home  Secretary, . 
Colonial  Secretary,      . 
Foreign  Secretary, 

War  Secretary, 

Indian  Secretary, 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Postmaster-General,  . 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancasfo 

President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board, 

Chief  CommissloTier  of  Works,    . 

IRELAND, 


Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Chancellor, 
Chief  Secretary,  . 

The  following  changes  took  i)lace  in  March  1867  :— 
President  of  the  Council,    . 
Colonial  Secretary,     . 
War  Secretary,  . 
Indian  Secretary, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Presidm  t  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
Home  Secretary,         .... 
In  the  Cabinet,  without  office,    . 

The  following  changes  took  place  in  February  1868 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Lord  Chancellor, 


Lord  Derby. 
Lord  Chelmsford, 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Lord  Malmesbury. 
Mr.  Disraeli. 
Mr.  Spencer  Walpole. 
Lord  Carnarvon. 
Lord  Stanley. 
General  Peel. 
Lord  Cranbome. 
Sir  John  Pakington. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Duke  of  Montrose. 
Lord  Devon. 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy. 
Lord  John  Manners. 

Lord  Abercorn. 

Mr.  Blackbume. 

Lord  Naas  (Earl  of  Mayo). 


Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Sir  John  Pakington. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 

Mr.  Corry. 

Duke  of  Richmond. 

Colonel  Patten,  May  1867. 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  May  1867. 

Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  May  1867. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt. 
Lord  Cairns. 


THE  defeat  of  the  late  Ministry  had  been  caused  by  a  union  of 
the  Conservatives  with  a  section  of  the  Liberal   j^^^^Derbyi 
party.     The  Conservatives  were   in  a  minority  in  the   JJ^i'try. 
House,  and  the  "  Adullamite  party  "  refused  to  join  in  the     ""* 
new  arrangements.     Thus,  though  Lord  Derby  found  no  difficulty  in 
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forming  a  satisfactory  Ministry,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  Lower  House,  it  remained  to 
be  seen  how  government  could  be  carried  on  in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
majority. 

It  was  not  tai  the  9th  of  July  that  any  declaration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Ministers  could  be  made.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
that  in  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  the  session  any  legislation  of 
importance  should  be  undertaken.  But  short  as  the  period  was,  it 
afforded  opportunity  for  an  exhibition  of  popular  feeling,  which  was 
not  without  its  effect  upon  the  future  conduct  of  the  Ministry. 
Although  the  enthusiasm  of  the  constituencies  in  favour  of  reform 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  compel  a  firm  cohesion  among  the  Liberal 
members,  the  defeat  of  the  Government  measure,  and  the  fear  lest 
the  object  so  nearly  obtained  should  be  snatched  from  them,  had 
excited  much  angry  feeling  among  the  Eadicals  and  the  working  class. 
It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  new  Ministry,  even  should 
it  try  to  handle  the  question  at  all,  would  treat  the  reform  of  the 
electorate  in  a  Conservative  spirit.  Leagues  and  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  popular  wish  were  created,  the  most  impor- 
Reforade-  tant  of  which  was  the  Reform  League.  It  was  deter- 
Mid  proce»-  mined  to  hold  a  monster  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park, 
»*•"•  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Beales,  the  head  of  the 

League.  Mr.  Walpole,  the  Home  Secretary,  determined  to  prevent 
the  intended  meeting.  The  people  were  forbidden  to  assemble  in 
the  Park,  the  gates  were  closed,  and  a  large  body  of  police  placed  on 
duty.  Processions  headed  by  bands  moved  towards  the  Marble 
Arch.  Mr.  Beales  and  his  friends  demanded  admittance,  which  was 
refused  on  the  authority  of  the  police.  The  leaders  withdrew  to 
Trafalgar  Square,  and  there  held  an  orderly  meeting.  But  expecta- 
tion of  disturbance  had  collected  a  large  crowd  round  the  Park 
among  which  were  naturally  many  disorderly  persons.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  crowd  was  entirely  with  the  demonstrators,  and  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  the  Park 
was  a  strained  use  of  authority.  While  the  leaders  therefore  quietly 
withdrew,  the  mob  broke  into  disorder,  threw  .down  the  railinas  of 
the  Park,  and  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  inclosure.     It  was  thouc^ht 

O 

necessary  to  bring  soldiers  upon  the  scene,  but  they  were  not  em- 
ployed. Indeed,  though  the  excitement  was  great,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  fancied  that  the  reign  of  anarchy  had  begun, 
there  was  little  serious  rioting.  But  the  disturbance  was  enough  to 
show  the  danger  which  might  easily  arise  from  any  refusal  to  handle 
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the  matter  of  reform,  or  from  any  overstrained  use  of  authority  m 
opposing  what  the  people  regarded  as  their  rights. 

The  agitation  thus  begun  was  continued  during  the  year.   Meetmgs, 
and  demonstrations,  and  long-drawn  processions,  in  which  the  Trades 
Unions  took  a  marked  part,  were  of  constant  recurrence.     The  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  employed  durmg  the 
recess  in  preparing  his  reform  scheme,  was  very  visible  when  his 
plan  saw  the  light.     Very  early  in  the  session  of  1867,  having  caused 
those  passages  of  the  Queen's  Speech  to  be  read  which   Din-aeii'iviewi 
had  reference  to  reform,  and  which  urged  that  it  should   *>'^  ^*^°™-  _ 
be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  he  proceeded  to  expkm 
what  the  meaning  of  the  passages  was.     Conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  settling  a  question  which  had  caused  the  overthrow  of  more  than 
one  Ministry,  and  was   constantly  interfering  with  the   course  of 
business,  the  Government  intended  to  lift  it  if  possible  above  the 
level  of  party  discussion,  and  to  call  upon  all  parties  of  the  House  to 
join  in  settling  it.     For  that  purpose  it  was  proposed  that  a  series  of 
resolutions  should  be  introduced  and  passed,  and  a  Bill  founded  upon 
them.    It  is  easy  to  attack  Mr.  Disraeli  for  adopting  this  form  of 
procedure,  to  point  out  that  Government  was  in  fact  shirking  its 
responsibilities,  and  refusing  to  stake  its  existence  upon  a  Bill  of 
primary  importance  on  which  it  was  very  probable  that  it  would  be 
defeated.     And  such  were  the  charges  heaped  upon  him  at  the  time. 
His  action  was  regarded  as  that  of  merely  a  skilful  party  leader. 
Betrinning  his  Parliamentary  career  without  any  of  the  advantages 
which  birth  or  connection  give,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  undoubtedly  fought 
his  way  to  the  front  by  attachment  to  party,  and  by  a  somewhat 
unscrupulous  use  of  great  talents  and  of  an  unusually  sharp  and  bitter 
tongue.     But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  his  views  were  not 
upon  the  whole  broader  and  more  statesmanlike  than  those  of  any 
other  Parliamentary  leader  of  the  time.     He  had  a  clear  conception 
of  the  Constitution  of  England,  which  he  regarded  as  depending 
upon  the  co-ordinate  power  of  various  classes  and  the  absence  of  the 
predominance  of  any  one  class.     He  was  full  of  dislike,^  a  dislike 
which  he  had  expressed  even  in  his  youngest  days,  for  the  Whig  party, 
whose  liberal  professions  he  regarded  as  hollow  and  resting  on  self- 
interested  motives  ;    nor  did  he  feel  stronger  attachment  for  the 
Manchester  Radicals,  whose  aspirations  appeared  to  be  limited  to  the 
middle  class.     The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  in  his  eyes  the  great 
flaw  that  it  had  disfranchised  by  many  of  its  provisions  the  labouring 
class,  while  the  attempts  to  improve  upon  that  measure  had  all  been 
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in  one  direction,  tending  merely  by  a  lowered  franchise  to  enforce 
the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  numerical  majority  should  be  the 
true  source  of  power,  and  leading  as  he  believed  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  balance  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  with  the  hope  of  redressing 
the  grievance  of  the  lower  classes  which  he  acknowledged,  but  of 
restraining  the  domination  of  numbers  which  he  abhorred,  that  he 
now  attempted  to  settle  upon  broad  grounds  the  great  question  at 
issue.  As  he  himself  subsequently  stated,  he  had  passed  the  last 
few  years  in  educating  his  party,  or,  as  he  explained  in  a  letter,  "  his 
party  had  been  educated  by  events."  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  process  should  have  been  absolutely  successful,  or  that  all 
those  who  habitually  regarded  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  as  an 
evil,  or  a  step  towards  democracy,  should  be  able  to  distinguish  any 
vital  difference  between  the  elaborate  method  in  which  the  extension 
was  now  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  simpler  and  more  direct  plan 
upheld  by  the  Radical  party.  However,  he  succeeded  apparently  in 
ResoiutionB  on     persuading  the  Cabinet  to  allow  him  to  produce  the 

Reform  brought  -i      .  i  •   i 

in.  Feb.  u,  resolutions,  on  which,  if  carried,  the  Government  Bill  was 
^'^^-  to  be  founded.     They  contained  the  propositions  that 

the  number  of  electors  in  counties  and  boroughs  should  be  increased  ; 
that  this  should  be  effected  by  reducing  the  qualification  both  in 
counties  and  boroughs,  and  adding  other  franchises  ;  that  while  more 
direct  representation  of  the  labouring  classes  was  wanted,  the  pre- 
dominating power  of  any  one  class  or  interest  was  contrary  to  the 
Constitution ;  that  the  occupation  franchise  should  be  based  on 
rating ;  that  the  principle  of  plurality  of  votes  was  desirable  ;  that 
the  distribution  of  seats  should  be  revised  without  the  complete 
disfranchisement  of  any  borough  ;  that  provision  should  be  made  to 
prevent  bribery  and  corruption  ;  and  that  the  use  of  polling  papers 
should  be  allowed. 

These  resolutions  were  brought  in  on  the  11th  of  February.  On 
the  25th  Mr.  Disraeli  proceeded  to  explain  them,  and  to  indicate  the  use 
Diiraeu's  to  which  he  intended  to  put  them.     A  £6  rating  franchise 

JJf  *°*^°  **'  in  the  boroughs,  a  £20  ratmg  franchise  in  the  counties, 
Peb.  28.  and  four  fancy  franchises — based  on  education,  on  the 

possession  of  £50  in  the  public  funds,  or  £30  in  the  savings-bank, 
and  the  payment  of  20s.  direct  taxes, — producing,  it  was  calculated, 
an  addition  of  400,000  new  voters,  were  the  essential  parts  of  his 
proposition.  It  was  very  coldly  received.  Procedure  by  resolution 
was  objected  to  ;  the  figures  were  questioned ;  the  fancy  franchises 
laughed  at.     It  beciime  so  evident  that  strong  and  probably  success- 
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ful  opposition  would  be  encountered  that  on  the  following  day  the 
Government  yielded,  and  promised  to  bring  in  a  complete  Bill  on  the 
18th  of  March.    Before  that  day  arrived  the  Cabinet  was  for  a  while 
broken  up.  The  probability  of  dissensions  among  the  Ministers  had  been 
foreseen ;  and  the  public  were  not  much  surprised  when  they  heard  upon 
the  4th  that  Lord  Cranbome,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  General  Peel,  had 
resigned.    Their  places  were  speedily  filled.     Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
became  Secretary  of  St^te  for  India,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  Colonial 
Minister ;  Sir  John  Pakington  was  transferred  from  the  Admiralty  to 
the  War  Department,  and  Mr.  Corry  took  his  place  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.     The  story  of  ministerial  difficulty  was  explained,  and 
a  good  deal  of  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  Government,  by  the  speech 
of  Sir  John  Pakington  at  Droitwich  when  seeking  re-election.     At  the 
same  time  the  reason  of  the  weakness  and  unsatisfactory  character  of 
the  measures  indicated  on  the  25th  of  February  was  brought  to  light. 
From  the  first,  a  certain  number  of  the  Cabinet  had  shrunk  from  the 
step  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  leading  them.      General  Peel  had 
openly  declared  his  disapproval.     Their  objections  had  been  for 
a  while  silenced,  and  Sir  John   Pakington  at  all  events  believed 
on  leaving  the  Cabinet  on  Saturday  the  23d  of  February  that  there 
was  a  unanimous  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Bill  which  was  to  be 
explained  on  the  following  Monday.     But  suddenly,  at  about  half- 
past  one  on  the  Monday,  the  Cabinet  was  hastily  got  together,  and 
informed  that  General  Peel,  Lord  Cranborne,  and  Lord  Carriarvon, 
had  withdrawn  their  adhesion  to  the  determination  which  had  been 
arrived  at ;  it  would  appear  that  during  the  Sunday  a  close  examma- 
tion  of  the  figures  had  proved  that  in  some  boroughs  household  suf- 
frage would  have  resulted.     What  was  the  Government  to  do  ?     In 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  Prime  Minister  was  pledged  to  address 
his  party  ;  at  half-past  four  the  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  to  be  made.     Disraeli  was  ready  for  the  emergency.     Uncertain 
apparently  from  the  first  of  the  success  of  his  educational  process, 
and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  have  the  credit  of  setthng  the 
question,  he  had  drawn  up  an  alternative  measure  to  be  produced 
"  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  the  large  and  liberal  scheme  of  the 
Ministry."     That  smaller  plan  being  ready  at  hand  was  the  one 
explained  by  him  on  the  25th  of  February.     Its  cold  reception  had 
proved  to  him  that  its  success  was  more  than  doubtful,  and  he  there- 
fore determined  to  risk  the  disapprobation  of  his  colleagues  and  to 
fall  back  upon  his  first  and  wider  plan.    The  knowledge  of  this  deter- 
mination produced  its  natural  results,  the  dissentients  in  the  Cabinet 
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resigned  ;  and  when  the  appointed  day  arrived  it  was  the  original 
and  larger  measure  which  was  produced. 

As  explained  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  18th  of 
The  Reform  March  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  strengthen  the  func- 
Bui  brought  In.  tions  of  the  House,  and  to  establish  them  on  a  broad  and 
popular  basis.  It  had  no  tendency,  he  said,  towards 
democracy.  A  residence  of  two  years,  and  the  personal  payment  of 
rates,  were  to  be  the  conditions  of  the  borough  franchise  ;  237,000 
voters  would  thus  be  at  once  added  to  the  borough  constituencies. 
Upwards  of  480,000  householders  who  did  not  pay  their  own  rates 
would  be  left  unenfranchised,  but,  as  every  facility  would  be  given 
them  to  take  their  direct  share  in  the  public  burdens,  it  was  to  be 
supposed  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  these  would  also  be 
added  to  the  list  of  voters.  The  same  four  additional  franchises  as 
had  been  before  mentioned  were  to  be  given,  which  it  was  expected 
would  add  more  than  320,000  voters  ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  on 
the  whole,  what  with  householders  and  those  possessing  a  vote  under 
these  fancy  franchises,  as  they  were  called,  the  addition  to  the 
borough  constituencies  would  auiount  to  more  than  a  million. 
Plurality  of  votes,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  any  one  possessing  a 
vote  under  the  fancy  franchise  as  well  as  under  the  borough  or  county 
occupation  franchise  to  register  two  votes,  formed  a  part  of  the  Bill. 
It  was  intended  that  the  fancy  franchises  should  serve  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  occupation  franchises,  and  increase  the  number  of  voters 
without  changing  the  balance  of  power.  The  Bill  was  of  course  at 
once  assaulted  as  being  intricate  and  confused.  Mr.  Gladstone  (and 
Mr.  Bright  agreed  with  him)  declared  that  there  was  a  diflFerence 
amongst  householders,  and  that  the  true  way  of  arriving  at  a 
principle  on  which  to  fix  the  lower  limit  of  the  franchise  was  to  take 
a  sum,  ^5,  as  the  value  of  a  house  on  which  rate  should  be  paid, 
both  the  liabilit}*  to  the  payment  of  rates  and  the  possession  of  the 
franchise  ceasing  at  that  point.  The  partisans  of  the  Bill  on  the  other 
hand  urged  that  residence  and  rating,  that  is,  the  personal  bearing  of 
a  portion  of  the  public  burdens,  formed  the  real  and  constitutional 
limit.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  it  was  urged  that  as  the  assessment 
of  the  rates  was  in  the  hands  of  the  vestries  the  right  to  vote  would 
practically  be  controlled  by  the  middle  classes.  On  the  second 
oiadftone'8  reading  (March  25)  Mr.  Gladstone,  stating  the  general 
JS^^^liT^m-  agreement  that  the  question  should  be  settled  in  the 
mittee.  course  of  the  year,  summed  up  the  alterations  which 

would  be  required  to  make  the  Bill  acceptable.      He  demanded  a 
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lodger  franchise;  some  means  of  preventing  the  traffic  in  votes  of  the 
lowest  class  of  householders  ;  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between 
the  personal  ratepayer  and  the  compound  ratepayer,  of  the  tax- 
paying  franchise,  and  of  the  double  vote  ;  the  county  franchise,  he 
said,  must  be  reduced,  and  the  use  of  voting  papers  must  be  given 
up.      The  second  of   these  demands    meant  the    adoption  of  his 
favourite  plan  of  Umiting  both  rating  and  the  franchise  at  ^5.     But 
with  the  exception  of  this,  the  list  of  requirements  included  the 
rejection  of  all  those  safeguards  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  thought 
to  hedge  round  the  extended  franchise.      The   confession  of   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  there  were  many  things  in  the  Bill 
which  he  did  not  regard  as  of  vital  importance  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  would  yield  everything  upon  the  application  of  sufficient  pressure, 
and  encouraged  the  Opposition  in  their  detennination  to  alter  the 
Bill  very  completely  in  Committee.     Their  first  movement  encoun- 
tered a  somewhat  unexpected  check.     At  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
party  it  had  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Coleridge  should  introduce  an 
amendment  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  favourite  change  as  to 
rating.     But  to  many  of  the  stronger  Liberals  this  somewhat  arbitrary 
marking  off  of  what  Mr.  Bright  had  spoken  of  as  the  residuum  did 
not  commend  itself.     A  meeting  held  in  the  tea-room  of  the  House 
of  Commons  determined  that  the  amendment  should  not  be  supported. 
This  split  among  the  Liberals  was  fatal  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  amend- 
ment.    But  one  by  one  Mr.  Disraeli's  securities  disappeared.     The 
principle  of  double  voting  was  thrown  over  by  the  Government ;  the 
two  years'   residence  as  a  qualification  for  the  borough  vote  was 
reduced  by  an  amendment  to  one  year  ;  the  education  and  tax- 
paying    franchises  were    after    a    little  resistance  struck    out;    a 
lodger  franchise  was  introduced  ;  and  the  discussion  at  last  centred 
upon  the  sole  remaining  condition— the  personal  payment  of  rates— 
which  stood  between  the  proposition  of  the  Bill  and  a  simple  house- 
hold franchise.     Over  "  the  compound  householder,"  as  he  was  called, 
there  was  an  apparently  endless  dispute.     It  was  plain  to  one  party 
that  he  practically  paid  his  rates  through  his  landlord,  and  that  to 
insist  upon  his  paying  them  again  in  order  to  obtain  his  vote  was 
an  injustice.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  personal  payment  of  rates  was 
regarded  as  the  very  principle  of  the  Bill.     The  difficulty  was  solved 
by  an  unexpected  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  that  the 
compound  householder  should  be  altogether  destroyed,  and  that  in 
Parliamentary  boroughs  composition  should  wholly  disappear.     The 
other  parts  of  the  BiU  were  handled  nearly  as  roughly.    The  county 
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franchise  was  lowered  to  ^£12  ;  the  minimum  population  allowing  of 
two  members  was  raised  from  7000  to  10,000.  The  suggestion  of 
the  use  of  voting  papers  was  dropped ;  three  members  were  given  to 
The  Reform  ^^^'  \^rge  towns  ;  and  by  a  subsequent  amendment  in 
Bill  completed,   the  Houso  of  Lords,  an  arrangement  for  the  protection 

"*■    '       'of  minorities  was  introduced,  by  which  in  towns  havintr 
three  members  each  elector  was  restricted  to  voting  for  two  of  them. 

When  the  Bill  was  finally  passed  the  state  of  the  franchise  was 
this :  in  boroughs  all  male  householders  rated  to  the  poor-rate,  all 
lodgers  resident  for  one  year  and  paying  £\0  of  rent,  possessed  the 
vote,  and  in  counties  all  persons  owning  property  of  ^5  annual  value, 
or  occupiers  paying  £12  a  year.  In  their  determination  to  pass  some 
Bill,  the  Conservatives  had  thus  reduced  the  franchise  in  boroughs  to 
the  simple  household  franchise  which  had  so  long  been  their  bugbear, 
and  had  taken  a  step  towards  democracy  longer  than  their  opponents 
had  ever  ventured  to  suggest,  and  more  complete  than  even  Mr. 
Bright  or  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  desired.  Though  Lord  Cran- 
borne  and  Lord  Derby  himself  spoke  of  the  measure  as  a  leap  in  the 
dark,  and  Mr.  Lowe  grumbled  at  the  necessity  it  involved  of  educat- 
ing the  new  masters  of  the  country,  the  simplicity  of  the  Bill  as 
carried,  and  the  definite  character  of  the  principle  on  which  it  rested, 
had  at  least  the  advantage  of  setting  the  question  at  rest  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  It  cannot  be  denied  however  that  it  gave 
a  very  decisive  proof  of  the  direction  in  which  the  public  mind  was 
moving,  and  that  it  forms  a  real  epoch  in  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Whether  for  good  or  evil  England  had  become 
a  democracy.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess of  change  but  the  equalisation  of  the  county  and  borough 
franchises,  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  constituencies  which  natu- 
rally attended  that  measure. 

Though  the  Reform  Bill  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  work  of  the 
Ministry,  there  were  other  matters,  mostly  handed  on  to  them  by 
their  predecessors  in  the  Government,  requiring  their  serious  attention, 
other  impor-  ^^^7  ^^^  indeed  accepted  office  at  a  time  of  considerable 
tantintereitf.  gloom  and  difficulty.  A  commercial  crisis,  so  severe  that 
it  had  necessitated  a  tampering  with  the  Bank  Act,  was  not  yet 
over ;  the  year  1866  was  marked  throughout  by  many  disas- 
trous failures,  although  general  trade  and  credit  were  not  seriously 
injured  ;  the  cloud  of  Fenian  insurrection  still  hung  over  Ireland, 
and  compelled  the  continuation  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  ;  the  cattle  plague,  though  gradually  yielding  to  the  stringent 


1866] 

measures  taken  against  it,  was  raging  in  many  parts  of  Enghmd  ;  the 
cholera  was  beginning  to  show  itself;  and  abroad,  ^he  gre^^/^^/^ 
which  the  leadership  of  the  German  nation  was  being  decided  caUed 
for  the  most  careful  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  Foreign  Office.     In 
respect  of  none  of  these  questions  was  it  possible  for  the  Government 
topursue  a  line  of  conduct  which  difi^ered  much  from  that  of  the  late 
administration.      With  regard  to  foreign  policy  it  is  indeed  to  be 
observed  that  though  the  method  in  which  it  is  conducted  affords 
constant  ground  for  party  attack,  the  main  objects  sought  by  successive 
Governments  have  nearly  always  been  the  same;    and  not  unfre- 
Quently  a  newly  appointed  Ministry  has  practically  confessed  that  it 
could  do  nothing  better  than  pursue  the  lines  which  as  an  Opposition 
it  had  found  it  convenient  to  attack.     In  the  present  ca^e,  though 
not  without  a  jeering  allusion  to  the  meddlesome  and  ineffectual 
advice  which  Lord  Russell  had  offered  to  foreign  Courts,  the  Premier 
practically  owned  that  non-intervention  was  as  much  the  principle  of 
a  Tory  as  of  a  Liberal  administration,  and  that  in  the  fight  of  giants 
which  was  going  on  in  Germany  the  best  course  for  England  was  to 

stand  aloof.  i.     t»       •    ^.v^ 

Bismarck,  who  had  long  been  preparing  to  assume  for  Prussia  the 

leadership  of  the  German  nation,  had  seen  in  the  Sles-    B^,„„ofBU- 
wig-Holstein  disputes  an  opportunity  at  length  afforded  -j-^-^^- 
for  carrying  out  his  views.     He  seized  upon  it  with 
remarkable  skill ;  few  pieces  of  diplomacy  have  been  so  successful. 
It  would  be  assuming  too  much  perhaps  to  assert  that  Bismarck  saw 
clearly  from  the  first  the  line  which  he  subsequently  pursued,  or  that 
he  pursued  it  throughout  with  the  unscrupulous  intention  of  pro- 
ducing a  war  with  Austria.      It  is  certain  however  that  his  main 
objects  were  the  creation  of  a  United  Germany  under  the  leadership 
of  Prussia,  and  as  a  necessary  step  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  exclusion  (in  all  probability  not  with- 
out war)  of  Austria  from  the  commanding  position  that  country  at 
present  occupied.    Every  event  as  it  occurred  was  turned  with  con- 
summate  ability  towards  the  attainment  of  these  ends.     From  the 
first  Bismarck  had  refused  to  regard  the  Sleswig-Holstem  question 
as  one  of  Federal  interest.     It  was  as  an  international  quarrel  that 
he  had  treated  it,  and  as  such  he  had  induced  Austria  to  join  in  it. 
The  close  of  the  war  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (Oct.  30,  1864)  con- 
firmed  this  view,  and  left  Austria  and  Prussia  the  joint  possessors  of 
the  conquered  Duchies.    The  Convention  of  Gastein  (Aug.  14,  1865), 
by  which  the  joint  occupation   came  to    an   end-Sleswig   being 
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placed  whoUy  in  Prussian,  Holstein  whoUy  in  Austrian  hands,— was 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit.     In  both  the  Treaties  Austria  had  been 
persuaded  to  take  the  false  step  of  separating  itself  from  the  Federal 
action  of  the  Diet.    When  almost  immediately  it  began  to  resume 
Its  connection  with  the  Federation,  and  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  to  the  combined  Duchies  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  of  the  Diet,  Bismarck  was  at  once  able  to  complain  of  an  in- 
fraction of  the  Gastein  Convention.     No  secret  had  been  made  of 
the  intention  of  Prussia  to  treat  the  Duchies  as  conquered  Pro- 
vinces,  and  to  admit  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  only  upon  conditions 
suiting  the  Pmssian  views  ;  in  his  refusal  to  accept  those  conditions 
the  Duke  was  supported  by  the  Diet  and  by  Austria.     In  his  quarrel 
with  Austria  Bismarck  did  not  intend  to  stand  alone.     The  dispute 
between  the  two  great  German  Powers  was  watched  with  anxiety  by 
the  Italians.     It  appeared  probable  that  an  opportunity  would  occur 
for  completing  the  unity  for  which  they  longed  by  the  conquest  of 
Venetia.    It  was  their  obvious  policy  to  attach  themselves  to  Prussia ; 
and   an   alliance    was   contracted   between   them   (April   8,    1866).' 
Meanwhile  both  sides  were  arming  and  moving  troops  towards  the 
frontier.     Efforts  were  as  usual  made  to  prevent  the  threatened  war, 
and  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  for  mutual  disarmament.     But' 
although  Austria  began  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Prussian 
frontier,  while  Italy  threatened  her  on  the  south  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  disarm.     Bismarck  had  contrived  to  put  her  in  the  wrong, 
and  to  throw  upon  her  Government  the  burden  of  refusing  to  put  her 
troops  upon  a  peace  footing.     A  second  effort  at  peacemaking  led  to 
a  like  result ;  France,  England,  and  Russia  attempted  to  bring  the 
disputants  to  a  Conference.     Again  Austria  appeared  as  the  object- 
ing Power.      In  accepting  the  Conference  Austria  made  it  a  condi- 
tion that  no  territorial  changes  should  be  considered.     It  was  indeed 
impossible  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  surrender  without  com- 
pensation either  what  it  had  won  in  the  Sleswig-Holstein  war,  or  the 
remnants  of  the  Italian  dominion,  yet  it  was  well  known  that  such 
cessions  would  be  required  at  the  Conference.     International  inter- 
vention having  thus  failed,  Austria  attempted  to  treat  the  question 
as  one  of  Federal  interest,  and  had  recourse  to  the  Diet.    No  step 
could  have  been  more  entirely  favourable  to  the  objects  of  Bismarck 
The  majority  of  the  Princes  upheld  the  Austrian  cause,  and  demanded 
of  Prussia  a  declaration  of  pacific  intentions.     Regarding  such  an 
assumption  of  superiority  as  intolerable,  Prussia  at  once  withdrew 
from  the  Federation  and  occupied  Holstein  with  its  troops.     Bismarck 


thus  found  it  possible  to  assault  at  one  blow  both  the  Federation  and 
Austria  with  the  full  certainty  that  the  attention  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  enemies  would  be  distracted  by  an  Italian  war. 

The  war  which  ensued  astonished  Europe  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
events  and  the  completeness  of  the  results  which  attended  it.   On  the 
14th  of  June  the  Frankfort  Diet  decreed  the  mobilisa-   ^„^^„„ 
tion  of  the  Federal  army.     The  next  day  the  Prussians   A«wa«d 
entered  Saxony  and  took  Leipzig.     From  the  20th  ^  ' 

the  23d  of  June  three  Prussian  armies  entered  Bohemia  from  the 
north  and  from  the  east,  and  a  gradual  march  of  concentration  began. 
Benedek,  a  general  of  high  repute,  commanded  the  Austrians.     His 
attempts  to  check  the  advancing  Prussians,  while  still  separated,  were 
unsuccessful ;  his  troops  were  gradually  forced  together,  and  he  finally 
found  himself,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Koniggratz,  separated  from  the    . 
combined  army  of  the  North  and  the  Elbe  under  Prince  Fredenck 
Charles  by  a  rivulet  near  the  village  of  Sadowa,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  battle.     The  Austrians  held  their  ground  well,  and  it  seemed 
as  thoucrh  the  Prussian  advance  had  been  checked,  when  suddenly 
the  correctness  of  the  combination  devised  by  Von  IMoltke  became 
apparent,  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  coming  from  the  east  fell 
upon  the  Austrian  right  and  rear,  bringing  about  a  complete  cata- 
strophe, and  inflicting  a  defeat  of  the  most  crushing  character  upon 
the  Austrians.    The  battle  was  fought  upon  the  3d  of  July,  and  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  completion  of  the  war.     Opposition 
within  the  limits  of  Germany  had  been  destroyed  by  the  capitulation 
of  the  Hanoverians  at  Langensalsa ;  and  though  a  gleam  of  victory 
had  fallen  upon  the  Austrian  arms  at  Custozza,  where  they  had 
defeated  the  Italians,  and  again  a  few  days  later  in  a  naval  engage- 
mentoff  Lissa,  the  Emperor  was  glad  to  obtain  the  intervention  of 
France,  to  surrender  Venetia  to  Napoleon  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
It^ilians,  and  to  make  use  of  his  mediation  in  completing  an  armistice 
and  peace.     The  preliminary  Treaty  of  Nikolsburg  was  signed  on  the 
26th  of  July,  the  final  Treaty  of  Prague  on  the  23d  of  August. 
Prussia  obtained  all  that  it  desired.     The  existing  German  Bund  was 
dissolved,  Austria  withdrew  from  the  new  arrangements  of  ^^"^^^y- 
A  northern  and  a  southern  confederacy  were  formed.    At  the  head 
of  the  northern  was  Prussia.     Sleswig  and  Holstein— with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  northern  district,  the  fate  of  which  was  to  be  settled  by  a 
popular  vote— were  transferred  to  Prussia,  together  with  a  large  sum 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  a  part  of  which  was  paid  by 
Saxony.    In  six  weeks  Prussia  had  entirely  defeated  her  two  enemies. 
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had  assumed  the  leadership  of  North  Germany,  and  had  incorporated 
with  her  dominions,  Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel,  Nassau,  Hesse  Homburg, 
and  the  Duchies  on  the  Elbe.  This  great  result,  apart  from  the  excel- 
lent organisation  of  the  Prussian  troops,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  combina- 
tions planned  by. the  eminent  strategist  Von  Moltke  at  Berlin,  and  to 
the  possession,  in  the  breech-loading  needle-gun,  of  a  weapon  which 
secured  the  Prussian  soldier  a  terrible  advantage  by  its  rapidity  of  fire. 
The  policy  of  non-intervention,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Government  in  the  case  of  the  German  war,  was  maintained  with 
respect  to  difficulties  arising  in  Italy,  where  the  addition  of  Venetia  to 
the  kingdom  had  again  excited  in  the  minds  of  enthusiastic  patriots  a 
desire  to  complete  the  union  of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  acquire  Kome  as 
the  capital.   The  King  of  Italy  was  bound  by  his  treaties 

England  main-  • ,  i      ,  i       -n  i    -n 

«   tain.apoUcy     With  the  l?rench  Emperor  to  respcct  the  little  dominion 

venMon^*''"'  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^*  *^  ^^^  Papacy  ;  and  although  the 
constant  opposition  of  the  Pope  to  the  reforms  set  on 
foot  by  the  Italian  Ministry,  and  his  refusal  to  recognise  the  Italian 
King,  could  not  but  cause  considerable  irritation,  Victor  Emmanuel 
honestly  kept  to  his  engagements.  Italian  volunteers  however,  at 
the  head  of  whom  Garibaldi  placed  himself,  gathered  round  Rome, 
and  detennined  to  march  against  it.  Though  Garibaldi  was  arrested 
by  the  Italian  Government  and  sent  back  to  his  island  of  Caprera, 
in  October  he  escaped  and  joined  the  volunteers,  who  were  then 
advancing  towards  Rome.  The  French  Emperor  under  these  circum- 
stances thought  it  necessary  that  the  army  of  occupation,  which 
had  been  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  1866,  should  be  again  despatched 
to  the  support  of  the  Pope.  There  was  some  risk  that  the  Italian 
and  French  armies  would  come  into  collision.  Fortunately  in  con- 
junction with  the  Papal  troops  the  French  General  defeated  the 
Garibaldians  at  Mentana  before  the  Italians  had  intervened.  The 
cause  for  any  immediate  action  on  their  part  was  thus  removed,  but 
the  French  army  remained  at  Civita  Vecchia,  a  constant  source  of 
difficulty  and  irritation  to  the  Italian  nation.  The  English  Govern- 
ment declined  to  take  any  very  active  part  in  this  quarrel.  With 
regard  to  the  breach  of  Convention  which  was  asserted  as  an  excuse 
for  the  French  expedition,  they  considered  that  they  were  not  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion,  the  question  being  one  which  lay  between 
the  countries  interested  alone.  Lord  Stanley  went  so  far  however 
as  to  inform  the  Emperor  that  he  considered  the  expedition  would 
have  a  bad  effect  in  this  country,  and  to  express  his  hope  that  it 
might  be  withdrawn.     The  suggestion  of  a  conference  he  rejected  on 


the  ground  that  it  was  useless  to  enter  into  conference  without  some 
definite  programme,  and  that  no  such  programme  existed.  The  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico 
(June  19,  1867)  called  forth  a  still  more  definite  assertion  of  the 
policy  of  non-intervention.  When  interrogated  on  the  subject,  Lord 
Stanley  declared  that,  while  deeply  deploring  the  death  of  a  gallant  and 
amiable  gentleman,  he  saw  very  grave  objections  to  recording  any 
judgment  of  the  House  upon  his  execution,  and  asked  whether  notice 
was  to  be  taken  of  every  case  where  the  claims  of  one  party,  after  a 
protracted  civil  war,  had  been  followed  by  an  unwise  and  sanguinary 
act  of  vengeance  ;  whatever  the  power  and  influence  of  the  House 
might  be,  it  was  only  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 

not  of  the  world. 

On  one  point  alone  was  England  compelled  to  take  {«n  active  part 
in  questions  of  Continental  interest.     Luxemburg  was  ruled  by  the 
King  of  Holland  as  Grand  Duke,  and  had  formed  a  part  of  the  German 
Confederation.     On  the  re-formation  of  Germany,  and   conference  to 
the  establishment  of  the  North  German  Confederation   ^^"yf," 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  France  felt  that  the   ^^l^^^l^^- 
strong  fortress  of  Luxemburg— garrisoned  as  it  was  by 
Prussian  troops— was  little  less  than  a  standing  threat.   The  Prussian 
Government  acknowledged  that  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Confedera- 
tion reinstated  the  Grand  Duke  in  his  sovereign  rights,  and  expressed 
its  willingness  to  take  into  account  the  just  susceptibilities  of  France. 
A  Conference  of  the  Powers  who  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  1839 
guaranteeing  the  territory  to  the  King  of  Holland   was  therefore 
assembled  in  London,  and  with  unusual  rapidity  and  unanimity  a 
Treaty  was  arrived  at,  by  which  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  was 
established,  the  Prussian  garrison  withdrawn,  and  the  fortifications 
destroyed,  the  arrangements  being  guaranteed  collectively  by  the 
contracting  Powers.     It  was  urged  against  Lord  Stanley  that  he  was 
thus  entering  into  engagements  capable  of  indefinite  extension.     But 
his  action  was  generaUy  approved  as  leading  immediately  to  peace,  and 
laying  no  further  burden  upon  England  than  had  practically  rested 
on  it  "since  the  Treaty  of  1839.     It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  on  the 
whole  the  only  difference  between  the  action  of  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Liberals  in  the  Foreign  Office  lay  in  the  less  pronounced  and 
busy  character  of  their  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent. 
In  essentials  both  parties  agreed  in  confining  that  intervention  to 
advice  and  in  pursuing  a  policy  of  peace. 

The  session  of  the  spring  of  1867,  which  had  been  so  krgely 
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occupied  in  the  question  of  Reform,  had  allowed  of  one  other 
important  measure,  more  important  perhaps  in  the  possibilities 
Confederation  which  it  implied  than  was  at  the  time  felt.  Lord 
of  the  British      Carnarvon,  the  Colonial  Minister,  had  the  good  fortune 

North  Ameii-  '  ii'ii.j  -Ji.' 

can  Provinces,  to  bring  to  Completion  a  work  which  had  occupied  nis 
Feb.  1867.  predeccssors  for  some  years,  and  to  introduce  and  carry 

a  Bill  for  the  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces. 
It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  completion  of  the  plans  of 
Lord  Durham.  The  idea  was  mentioned  in  his  Report ;  its  realisa- 
tion was  rendered  easier  by  the  thorough  self-government  which  he 
had  advocated.  It  was  not  however  a  new  idea  even  then.  It  was 
very  natural  that,  lying  on  the  borders  of  a  great  Federation  such  as 
the  United  States,  the  scattered  Provinces  of  British  North  America 
should  think  of  imitating  it.  Again  and  again  in  various  local  pro- 
vincial legislatures  the  question  had  been  mooted,  and  the  efforts  of 
English  Colonial  Ministers  directed  towards  carrying  it  out.  The 
various  obstacles  which  had  from  time  to  time  arisen  were  at  length 
removed,  and  the  Confederated  Dominion  of  Canada  was  now  called 
into  existence.  The  new  Constitution,  while  claiming  to  resemble 
the  English  Constitution,  bore  in  fact  a  closer  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  United  States.  A  House  of  Commons  and  a  Senate  constituted  the 
central  Parliament.  The  Senate  consisted  of  seventy  members  nomi- 
nated for  life  by  the  Governor-General,  the  House  of  Commons  of 
members  elected  by  the  populations  of  the  provinces,  at  the  rate  of 
one  member  for  every  17,000  persons.  The  executive  was  vested  in 
the  Crown  represented  by  the  Governor-General.  The  Confederation 
at  first  included  the  two  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  ; 
but  other  Provinces  were  allowed  to  join  it  at  their  pleasure,  an 
opportunity  accepted  sooner  or  later  by  all  the  local  legislatures, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Newfoundland.  It  was  found  possible 
to  draw  a  line  between  those  matters  which  should  be  regarded  as 
local  and  left  to  the  Provincial  legislatures,  and  questions  of  more 
general  policy  over  which  the  central  Government  had  control.  Con- 
siderable variety  was  thus  allowed  ;  and  various  systems — affecting 
even  the  methods  by  which  the  members  of  the  central  House  of 
Commons  were  elected — are  still  maintained  in  the  different  Pro- 
vinces. The  numerical  basis  of  representation,  the  free  admission  of 
new  Provinces,  and  the  diversity  of  local  institutions,  give  an  elasticity 
to  the  Confederation  which  alone  can  render  such  an  arrangement 
possible.  The  connection  with  the  Home  Government  is  virtually 
confined  to  the  acceptance  of  a  Governor-General  sent  from  England. 
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In  all  otner  respects,  in  the  full  command  of  their  law,  their  commer- 
cial policy,  their  taxes,  and  their  military  establishment,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Dominion  are  virtually  independent. 

The  idea  of  Federation  thus  illustrated  was  far-reaching.  It  still 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  principle  it  involved  does  powibiiity  of 
not  afford  a  solution  to  the  great  problem  of  maintaining  of  th^rTder*! 
a  vast  and  in  some  respects  incongruous  empire  consist-  «y«tem. 
ing  of  colonial  states  already  grown,  or  rapidly  growing,  to  dimen- 
sions which  fit  them  for  independence,  and  abeady  furnished  with  all 
the  apparatus  for  separate  self-government.  But  difficulties  still  lie 
in  the  way  of  the  completion  of  an  Imperial  system.  The  foreign 
policy  of  England  may  expose  its  outlying  dependencies  to  the 
dangers  of  wars  in  which  their  interests  are  in  no  way  involved. 
The  commercial  policy  of  England  may  demand  concessions  to  a 
system  unsuitable  to  colonial  conditions.  Against  such  dangers 
it  would  appear  that  independence  rather  than  federation  affords 
the  better  safeguard.  On  the  other  side  it  would  be  diflficult  for 
England  to  allow  either  its  foreign  or  commercial  policy  to  be 
largely  influenced,  as  would  be  the  case  were  a  central  Parliament 
established,  by  the  votes  of  representatives  of  countries  with 
interests  depending  upon  conditions  of  society  different  from  its  own, 
and  liable  to  disputes  which  the  increased  colonisation  of  continental 
countries  render  probable,  upon  matters  apparently  immaterial  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country.  A  closer  feeling  of  national 
union,  a  greater  amount  of  civic  self-denial,  than  is  yet  to  be  found  in 
either  England  or  its  colonies,  would  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the 
realisation  of  any  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation.  Yet  it  is  not  certain 
that  over  a  more  limited  area  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  Federation 
may  not  facilitate  the  much  desired  union  of  members  of  the  empire 
whom  differences  of  race,  institutions,  and  usages,  unfortunately  tend 

to  keep  apart. 

Although  in  all  probability  the  confederation  of   the    Canadas 
was  the  consequence  of  the  view  of  colonial  government   Di^^gu-, 
prevalent  in  the  Liberal  party,  it  was  in  strict  accord-   '^TJ*' ^' 
ance  with  the  enlarged  notion  of  the  Imperial  position  of 
England  which  was  so  strong  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Disraeli.     Before 
the  year  was  out  an  opportunity  occurred  of  still  further  emphasising 
this  view.    Unexpectedly  in  November  the  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned for  an  autumn  session  to  consider  the  means  already  adopted 
and  to  be  adopted  for  an  attack  against  the  King  of  Abyssinia. 

Our  difficulties  with  that  country  were  of  some  standing.    Abys- 
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sinia  is  a  country  occupied  by  a  race  claiminj^  as  their  first  sovereign 
«_._.     ..u        the  son  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  King  Solomon.     In 

Origin  of  the  ^ 

Abyuinun         the  midst  of  suiTounding  Mahomedan  and  Negro  Powers 
^*''  it  has  maintained  the  Christian  religion  in  the  Coptic 

form.  Internal  dissensions  had  arisen  among  the  chiefs,  and  Has 
Ali,  the  late  Grand- Vizier,  had  contrived  to  raise  himself  to  a 
position  of  more  or  less  generally  accepted  supremacy.  His  success 
was  partly  due  to  the  assistance  of  two  Englishmen,  John  Bell 
and  Walter  Plowden.  At  Plowden's  instigation  he  had  opened 
correspondence  with  England  ;  and  in  1850  Plowden,  dignified  by 
the  name  of  Consul,  had  contracted  a  Treaty  with  him,  aiming  at 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  and  opposition  to  the  advance 
of  the  Turks  in  the  direction  of  Nubia.  But  the  empire  of  Kas 
Ali  was  of  short  duration.  One  of  his  subordinate  chiefs  of  the 
name  of  Kassai  rose  in  insurrection  against  him,  defeated  him, 
obtained  the  mastery  over  the  other  chiefs,  and  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Theodore.  The  name  Theodore  implied  a 
good  deal.  A  traditional  prophecy  told  that  a  former  king  of  that 
name  should  return  and  restore  the  ancient  glories  of  the  House  of 
Solomon,  and  root  out  the  Mahomedan  invaders  ;  and  it  was  as  the 
representative  of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  opposition  to  the  growing 
power  of  the  French  Catholic  missionaries  that  Theodore  made  his 
appearance.  On  the  fall  of  their  late  patron,  Plowden  and  Bell  had 
joined  the  usurper.  As  long  as  they  lived  his  reign  was  fairly  good 
and  successful.  But  before  1861  both  of  them  had  fallen  in  battle 
(for  the  empire  was  a  constant  scene  of  insurrections),  and  from  that 
time  onwards,  Theodore  left  to  himself  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
but  a  capricious  tyrant.  The  English  Government  however  thought 
it  well  to  continue  their  relations  with  him.  Mr.  Cameron  was  sent 
to  replace  Mr.  Plowden  as  Consul,  and  in  various  capacities— as 
artisan  missionaries  authorised  by  Bishop  Gobat  of  Jerusalem,  as 
Scotch  missionaries,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stern,  as  agents  of  the 
London  Bible  Society — a  certain  number  of  Europeans  entered  the 
country.  The  conduct  of  Consul  Cameron  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  careful  considering  the  character  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  A  letter  despatched  by  Theodore  to  the 
Queen  was  treated  with  little  respect  and  received  no  answer  ;  while 
Cameron,  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  country,  fell  under  suspicion  of 
intriguing  with  the  Turks.  At  length  Theodore,  who  appears  to 
have  listened  somewhat  readily  to  calumnies  brought  to  his  ears 
against  the  Europeans,  in  the  year  1864  apprehended  the  greater 
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part  of  them  and  imprisoned  them  in  the  fortress  of  Magdala.     To 
rescue  them  the  English  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a 
formal  mission  under  Lieutenant  Prideaux  and  Mr.  Rassam,  a  Persian 
Christian.     Though  he  encountered  some  difficulties  at  firat,  Mr. 
Rassam  ultimately  obtained  access  to  the  King,  and  succeeded  as  he 
believed  in  smoothing  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.    But  at  the  moment  of  departure  hastily  summoned  as 
though  to  bid  fareweU  to  the  King,  he  himself  and  all  the  Europeans 
were  suddenly  apprehended  and  again  thrown  into  pnson.    Beyond 
their  detention  they  were  not  badly  used  ;  but  no  representations  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Government,  which  acted  with  extreme 
patience,  could  induce  Theodore  to  surrender  them.     He  probably 
had  a  notion  that  as  long  as  he  kept  them  they  would  serve  as 
hostages,  and  give  him  a  certain  hold  upon  the  English  Government. 
At  length,  weary  of  negotiating.  Lord  Stanley  in  the  spring  of  186/ 
despatched  an  ultimatum,  demanding  their  surrender  in  three  months, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  prepare  for  armed  intervention. 

It  was  felt  and  asserted  by  the  Government,  that  although  to  be 
entangled  in  a  war  with  so  miserable  a  potentate  was  not  a  ^«^«;^^^ 
desirable  thing,  the  prestige  of  England  suffered  by  the   of  the  war 
ill-treatment  of  its  envoys  and  citizens,  and  thai  prestige  byi->«iN.pier. 
was  a  factor  in  the  British  power  in  the  East  which  could  not  be 
neglected.     In  the  form  which  the  preparations  took,  the  idea  of  the 
Imperial  character  of  the  country  and  its  close  connection  with  the 
East  was  further  illustrated.      The  operations  were  to  have  theur 
base  in  India  ;  12,000  men,  of  whom  8000  were  to  be  of  the  Indian 
army,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Napier,  an 
engineer  officer  of  much  Indian  repute.     Sailing  from  Bombay,  the 
troops  were  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Massowa  in  January 
1868,  with  orders  to  march  straight  to  the  fortress  of  Magdala,  and 
after  having  rescued  the  prisoners  to  return  at  once  without  any  idea 
of  conquest  or  annexation.     The  strength  and  completeness  of  the 
expedition  was  intended  chiefly  to  force  upon  the  Eastern  mmd  the 
invincible  power  of  England  and  the  danger  incurred  by  any  ill-usage 
of  British  subjects.     As  the  power  of  Theodore  had  been  gradually 
undermined  by  his  reckless  tyranny,  it  is  possible  that  a  much  smaller 
force  would  have  proved  sufficient.    But  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
were  almost  unknown ;  any  failure,  even  momentary,  would  have  ruined 
the  objects  in  view.    Sir  Robert  Napier  carried  out  his  duties  with 
extreme  thoroughness.    The  army  was  moved  on  by  degrees,  strong 
camps  were  established  at  intervals,  and  communications  thoroughly 
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secured.  Scientific  appliances  overcame  the  want  of  water  and  the  difl&- 
culties  of  transit,  and  finally  an  advanced  column  was  pushed  forward 
to  Magdala.  An  assault  from  the  remnant  of  Theodore's  army  was 
repulsed  with  little  loss.  Any  terms  short  of  complete  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  King  were  refused,  and  a  successful  attack  upon  the 
fort,  in  the  midst  of  which  Theodore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
brought  the  expedition  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  Before  the  end 
of  May  the  English  force  was  again  upon  the  Red  Sea.  If  there  was 
little  glory  to  be  won  in  fighting  against  so  weak  an  adversary, 
England  could  at  least  congratulate  itself  that  one  of  its  little  wars 
had  been  carried  on  in  a  difficult  and  almost  unknown  country  with 
prudence  and  completeness,  and  with  very  slight  loss. 

To  authorise  the  steps  already  taken,  and  to  find  means  for  the 
expenses  of  this  war,  an  autumnal  Parliament  was  summoned  on  the 
Autumn  Bes-  19th  of  November.  To  this  work  it  chiefly  confined 
ExSeMelof  t"e  ^^^^^-  ^^  ^^^  required  was  estimated  at  ^2,000,000, 
war-  and,  as  during  the  recess  the  preparations  had  been 

actively  going  on,  the  House  had  little  choice  but  to  accept  the  Govern- 
ment resolution  granting  that  sum.  It  was  wisely  determined  to 
throw  the  burden  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
and  an  extra  penny  was  therefore  added  to  the  income-tax.  But  the 
Opposition  complained  of  the  necessity  forced  upon  them,  and  of  the 
employment  by  Government  of  money  not  yet  granted.  A  further 
difficulty  arose  upon  the  declaration  of  the  intention  of  the  Ministry 
to  throw  a  portion  of  the  expenses  upon  the  Indian  Exchequer.  They 
argued  that  the  question  was  virtually  an  Indian  one,  that  the 
necessity  of  the  war  arose  chiefly  from  the  effect  which  the  impunity 
of  Theodore  would  have  upon  the  Eastern  mind,  and  that  therefore 
the  interests  involved  were  the  interests  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  rather 
than  of  England  itself.  This  view  found  favour  in  Parliament,  and 
the  arrangements  of  Government  were  accepted. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1867  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
continue  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  The 
Co  tin   d  Conservative  Ministry  upon  entering  office  in  1866  had 

danger  ft-om  been  Compelled  to  adopt  without  change  the  policy  of 
Feniamsm.  ^j^^-^,  pj-edeccssors  in  that  country.  The  danger  to  public 
order  threatened  by  the  continuation  of  the  Fenian  movement  was 
still  too  evident  to  allow  the  Government  to  divest  itself  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  which  had  been  placed  in  its  hands.  The  firm  exer- 
cise of  authority,  and  the  failure  of  the  Canadian  raid,  seemed  for  a 
while  to  have  considerably  lessened  the  activity  of  the  Fenians,  and 


indeed  the  gradual  restoration  of  confidence  and  quiet  appeared  so 
probable,  that  on  the  opening  of  Parliament   in  1867,  words  had 
been  put  into  the  Queen's  Speech  expressing  a  hope  that  no  extra- 
ordinary powers  would  be  any  longer  requisite.     But  almost  at  the 
very  time  that  the  words  were   uttered   events  were   taking  place 
which  showed  the  fallacy  of  such  a  hope.     On  the  4th  of  February 
there  was  a  rising  in  Kerry ;  the  coastguard  station  was  attacked, 
and  the  insurgents  were  only  defeated  by  the  employment  of  troops. 
It  was  plain  that  the  smouldering  embers  of  discontent  were  again 
on  the  point  of  bursting  into   a  flame.      The  renewal  of  activity 
may  perhaps  be  connected   with  a  great  meeting  of  Fenians  held 
in  America  in  January,  at  which  the  conspirators  determined  to  carry 
the   war  into    England.       On  the    Uth  of  February   infonnation 
was  received  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  sur-    putue  attempt 
prise  the  Castle  at  Chester  and  carry  off  the  arms  and   »*  ^h"*"- 
ammunition  which  were  stored  in  it.     The  information  proved  to  be 
true.     From  the   trains  in  all  directions  strangers   were   observed 
pouring  into  the  town.     It  was  believed  that  by  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  as  many  as  1500  were  collected.     But  precautions  had  been 
taken,  special  constables  in  great  number  enrolled,  and  the  arrival 
of  500  men  of  the  Guards  despatched  from  London  set  at  rest  the 
deep   anxiety   under  which   the   citizens   were   labouring.     Finding 
themselves  forestalled  the   conspirators   had  gradually  withdrawn. 
One  or  two  men  were  arrested  in  Chester,  and  sixty-seven  others 
as  they  crossed  from  Holyhead  to  Ireland.     Although  it  had  proved 
abortive,  the  daring  character  of  the  threatened  attempt^taken  in 
connection  with  the  renewed  outbreaks   in   Ireland— induced  Lord 
Na^,  the  Irish  Secretary,  to  confess  that  the  expressions  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  had  been  erroneous,  and  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the 
suspension  for  three  months  longer.     Again  it  appeared  that  the 
Government  had  underrated  the  power  of  the  conspiracy,  and  m 
May  the  Secretary  thought  it  better  to  ask  Parliament  to  authorise 
the  continuation  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  Government  for  a  whole 

year. 

During  all  that  time  uneasiness  and  occasional  outbreaks  contmued 
in  Ireland,  and  the  attempt  to  transplant  the  struggle  to  English 
soil  was  maintained.  The  reckless  audacity  with  which  this  plan 
was  pursued,  and  the  carelessness  for  the  loss  of  innocent  life  which 
characterised  it,  were  illustrated  by  the  successful  rescue  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Manchester  of  two  Fenian  prisoners,  and 
the  partially  successful  attempt  to  blow  up  Clerkenwell  prison.     The 
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first  occasion  recalls  the  conduct  of  bush-rangers  in  the  old  convict 
Ee«cue  of  colouies  of  Australia.    Both  the  time  and  the  route  by 

^rS)"era  at  ^^i^h  the  prisoucrs  were  to  be  removed  were  known,  and 
Mancheiter.  as  the  Van,  escortcd  by  seven  or  eight  unarmed  police- 
Bep.  18, 1867.  ^^^^  ^^  proccediug  along  Hyde  Road,  it  was  attacked  by 
a  considerable  number  of  men  well  armed  with  revolvers  who  had 
gradually  collected  in  a  neighbouring  public-house.  Four  of  the  police- 
men were  shot,  Sergeant  Brett  who  sat  inside  the  van  was  murdered 
by  firing  through  the  door,  the  keys  taken  from  him,  and  the  prisoners 
released.  The  assailants  were  led  by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Allen.  The  greater  part  of  his  comrades  got  ofi"  in  safety,  but  he 
was  himself  captured,  and  with  two  of  his  companions  convicted 
and  hung.  There  was  about  this  attempt  at  least  a  show  of  auda- 
cious courage,  though  the  possession  of  revolvers  in  an  assault 
upon  unarmed  men  somewhat  lessens  the  claim  to  admiration.  The 
Attack  on  attempt  at  Clerkenwell  can  lay  claim  to  no  extenuat- 
cierkenweu        ing  circumstances.     A  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  ex- 

'*'°'  *"''  ■  ploded  under  the  wall  of  the  jail  to  aff'ord  to  Burke 
and  Casey,  two  prisoners  within,  a  means  of  making  their  escape. 
It  was  unsuccessful,  but  produced  the  death  of  four  innocent  people 
and  the  severe  injury  of  120  more.  The  wickedness  was  equalled 
only  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  conception.  It  was  expected  that  the 
prisoners  would  be  walking  at  that  time  behind  the  demolished  wall. 
A  warning  which  had  been  given  to  the  Governor  of  the  prison  had 
induced  him  to  keep  them  from  the  spot.  The  care  which  prevented 
their  escape  almost  certainly  preserved  their  lives.  For  a  while  the 
excitement  in  London  was  very  great.  Thousands  of  special  con- 
stables were  sworn  in,  and  for  some  days  there  was  a  constant  dread 
of  some  further  calamity. 

English  statesmen  could  not  regard  such  a  long  and  vigorous  though 
ineffectual  struggle  as  being  causeless.  The  condition  of  the  country 
caoses  of  Feni-  which  could  allow  of  such  deep  dissatisfaction,  and  could 
"^*°'-  fill  Irishmen  who  had  sought  a  home  abroad  with  so  per- 

sistent a  hatred  to  England,  evidently  required  the  closest  attention. 
But  the  pressure  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  necessity  for  carrying 
out  to  the  full  the  repression  of  disorder  prevented  the  completion  of 
any  remedial  measures  during  the  year.  More  than  one  considerable 
debate  took  place  in  Parliament  upon  Irish  matters,  but  only  served 
to  make  plain  the  diflBculties  which  the  subject  ofi'ered,  and  the  diver- 
gence of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  removing  them.  While 
some  thought  that  the  question  was  entirely  agrarian  and  the  cure 
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to  be  found  either  in  a  great  transference  of  property  or  increased 
security  of  tenure  by  the  introduction  of  long  leases,  others  thought 
that  the  question  was  a  political  one  resting  mainly  upon  the  feeling 
of  their  inferiority  forced  upon  the  Irish,  and  most  clearly  represented 
to  their  mind  by  the  dominant  position  of  the  Irish  Church.     At  no 
time  probably  has  the  very  complex  character  of  the  Irish  problem 
been  more  clearly  shown,  or  the  impossibility  of  curing  the  evils 
which  beset  the  country  by  any  single  act  of  the  legislature,  or  by 
any  series  of  acts  tending  in  one  and  the  same  direction.     For  the 
Fenian  movement  seems  to  have  been  difi'erent  from  any  of  those 
which  had  preceded  it.     It  was  not  agrarian,  for  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  those  apprehended  during  the  suspension   of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  were  of  the  agricultural  class.    It  was  not  religious,  for  the 
priests  of  Ireland  were  distinctly  opposed  to  it.     It  was  social  in  the 
sense  that  it  aimed  at  an  entire  change  of  the  conditions  of  property. 
But  before  all  it  was  national,  aiming  at  nothing  short  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Island.     It  was  the  outcome  of  the  cheri.shed  hatred  of 
English  rule,  transplanted  to  a  foreign  country  whither  the  ablest 
and  most  energetic  of  the  Irish  had  betaken  themselves.     Amid  the 
free  institutions  of  America  divergences  in  religious  creed  had  been 
forgotten,  and  democratic  ideas  far  beyond  those  which  had  ever 
found  any  real  expression  in  the  life  and  government  of  the  United 
States  had  been  nourished,  for  the  partial  dissolution  of  society  in 
the  civil  war  had  engendered  a  belief  in  force  and  a  strange  careless- 
ness both  of  life  and  of  order.     The  movement  which  arose  under 
these  conditions  was  one  which  rejected  all  compromise,  and  shrank 
from  no  excesses  either  by  covert  or  by  overt  war.      Ireland  was 
no  longer  to  be  satisfied  with  English  concession  or  regenerated 
by  English  legislation,  but  was  to  be  established  in  complete  inde- 
pendence under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Republic  from  which  the 
movement  started.     Unfortunately  there  were  only  too  many  real 
grievances  in  the  Island  calling  for  remedy.     As  a  means  of  ob- 
taining national  independence  the  movement  had  proved  abortive. 
English  statesmen  persuaded  themselves  that  its  efforts  had  been 
thoroughly  suppressed  ;  there  was  a  tendency  even  to  laugh  at  the 
completeness  of  its  failure.     This  conclusion  was  a  false  one.     The 
feelings  which  had  inspired  the  movement  and  been  called  into  active 
life  by  it  did  not  die  out,  but  became  a  new  element  in  the  tangled 
web  of  Irish  discontent.     But  its  apparent  failure  led  to  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  depth  and  completeness  of  Irish  aspirations  for  independ- 
ence ;  the  Parliamentary  leaders  continued  as  of  old  to  press  for  this 
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or  that  amelioration  or  concession  as  the  one  thing  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  Irish  loyalty  ;  and  the  battle  continued  to  be  fought 
upon  the  old  fields  of  Parliamentary  reform  or  religious  equality  or 
improved  land  tenure,  but  always  Upon  the  fundamental  hypothesis 
that  the  end  at  which  to  aim  was  the  production  of  a  complete  simi- 
larity between  the  two  countries. 

It  was  however  plain  that  the  Irish  question  in  some  shape  or 
other  would  chiefly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Parliamentary  session 
of  1868.  It  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  dexterity  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
at  the  head  of  a  Ministry  in  face  of  an  Opposition  considerably 
superior  to  itself  in  numbers,  would  succeed  in  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion by  avoiding  points  likely  to  produce  a  union  among  the  broken 
Critical  posi-  scctious  of  his  Opponents.  He  had  already  in  similar 
Sni^^*  circumstances  guided  his  party  with  success  through  the 

Feb.  1868.  difficulties  of  the  Reform  Bill.     He  had  now  before  him 

the  more  difficult  task  of  legislating  for  Ireland.  It  needed  only  the 
selection  of  some  central  and  generally  accepted  reform  as  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  Opposition  to  drive  him  from  his  place.  The  failing  health 
of  Lord  Derby  had  already  practically  placed  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the  head 
of  the  Government ;  and  only  a  fortnight  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment it  was  publicly  notified  that  Lord  Derby's  resignation  had  on  the 
25th  of  February  been  accepted  by  the  Queen,  and  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  assumed  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Lord  Cairns  was 
appointed  to  the  Chancellorship  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  to  the  post  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  vacated  ;  in 
other  respects  the  Ministry  continued  as  before.  The  programme  of 
the  Government,  as  announced  in  the  preceding  autumn,  had  in- 
cluded various  Bills  for  the  completion  of  Parliamentary  Reform  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  for  the  prevention  of  corrupt  practices  at 
elections,  for  national  education  and  other  matters,  and  the  Govern- 
ment proceeded  at  once  to  introduce  some  of  these  measures.  But 
they  had  none  of  them  advanced  far  on  their  course  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  question,  which 
had  already  been  acknowledged  by  Lord  Stanley  to  be  the  critical 
question  of  the  time. 

On  the  10th  of  March  Mr.  Maguire  proposed  a  motion  on  the  state 

of  Ireland  which  elicited  from  Lord  Mayo  (late  Lord  Naas),  the  Irish 

Secretary,  an    explanation    of    the    policy  which    the 

Debates  on  the  .  ,     ,  tt       t       •     i    i       i       i 

condition  of  Government  intended  to  pursue.  He  denied  both  the 
ireund.  disafiectiou  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland,  and 

the  causes  to  which  it  was  attributed.     He  pointed  out  the  exclu- 
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sively  Irish  character  of  the  Irish  Executive  :  the  Bench,  the  Muni- 
cipal authorities,  and  the  Constabulary  were  all  Irish.    He  proved  by 
statistics  a  gradual  improvement  in  Ireland,  a  steady  rise  of  rent  and 
of  wages,  an  increase  of  its  cultivated  area  and  of  the  value  of  its  live- 
stock.    He  Ulustrated  the  care  which  England  took  of  Irish  interests 
by  the  fact  that  ^18,000,000  had  been  advanced  by  the  Treasury  for 
improvements,  and  substantiated  his  assertion  of  the  absence  of  agri- 
cultural disloyalty  by  the  facts  that  agrarian  crime  had  sunk  from 
1000  cases  in  1844  to  87  cases  in  1866,  and  that  of  the  1100  men 
arrested  during  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  only  24  had 
got  their  living  by  the  land.    It  was  natural  that  with  such  views  the 
Secretary  should  propose  no  large  remedial  measures.     Fenianism,  a 
conspiracy  of  alien  growth,  must,  he  said,  be  combated  by  a  continu- 
ation of  the  strong  powers  placed  in  Government  hands  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  a  measure  not  of  repression,  but  of 
protection  to  the   Irish  peasant  from  disastrous  foreign  influences. 
The  existing  system  of  land  tenure  should  not  be  disturbed,  although 
some  means  for  securing  compensation  for  improvements,  increasing 
leases,  and  encouraging  written  contracts,  would  probably  be  desir- 
able.    But  as  there  were  no  doubt  grave  differences  of  opinion  upon 
many  points,  a  Commission  would  be  issued  to  inquire  into  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  a  second  to  report  upon  primary 
education.     He  proposed  to  establish  a  new  Catholic  University,  and 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  Church,  while  awaiting  the  report  of  a 
Committee  at  present  sitting  on  it,  he  indicated  that  there  could  be 
no  necessity  for  hasty  disestablishment,  and  that  even  though  policy 
and  justice  might  demand  an  equaUsation  of  Church  establishments, 
it  was  not  by  confiscation,  but  by  a  readjustment  of  the  property, 
that  such  a  result  should  be  obtained.     The  announcement  was  one 
which  tended  to  bring  out  to  the  fuU  all  the  difi'erent  views  of  the 
Opposition.     Mr.   Mill  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  peasant 
proprietory,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  paid  Irish  priesthood.     Mr. 
Lowe  threw  scorn  on  the  idea  of  peasant  fanners  and  declared  that 
the  sectarian  university  was  a  mere  sop  to  the  Ultramontane  clergy. 
Mr.  Horsman  declared  that  the  Bill  was  one  of  mere  procrastina- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Bright,  pointing  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  co-exist- 
ence in    Ireland  of  material  prosperity  and  extensive  disloyalty, 
traced  the  phenomenon  to  the  twofold  cause  of  the  absentee  land- 
lords and  the  alien  Church. 

In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  opinion,  it  began  to  be  evident  that 
the  one  point  on  which  the  Liberal  party  might  be  brought  to  agree 
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was  the  necessity  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  ;  and  with  his  usual  ability  as  the  spokesman  of  the  party, 
Demand  for  the  Mr.  Gladstone  somewhat  surprised  the  world  by  accept- 
m"t*o?th?  ^°o  ^^^  measure  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  Opposi- 
iri»ii  Church.  tion,  and,  while  criticising  in  no  very  certain  manner 
the  other  projects  for  Irish  improvement  which  had  been  produced, 
announced  with  deep  solemnity  his  conviction  that  the  Irish  Church 
as  a  State  Church  must  cease  to  exist.  This  declaration  of  opinion 
has  been  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  expression  of  a  remarkable  and 
sudden  conversion,  and  as  a  denial  of  all  the  former  convictions  of  his 
life.  A  letter  in  which  four  years  previously  he  had  declared  the 
question  of  disestablishment  in  Ireland  to  lie  beyond  the  field  of 
practical  politics,  was  alleged  in  proof  of  his  rapid  change  of  front ; 
yet  there  are  utterances  of  his  with  regard  to  the  Colonial  Church 
which  might  certainly  have  led  to  the  belief  that  he  had  no  strong 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  curtailment  of  the  full  liberty  of  the  Church 
by  State  intervention,  and  the  letter  itself  so  strongly  urged  against 
him  implies  that  already  at  the  time  when  it  was  written  the  writer 
was  convinced  of  the  theoretical  advantages  which  would  arise  from 
disestablishment  in  Ireland.  The  step  which  at  that  time  lay  beyond 
the  sphere  of  politics  had  since  then  become  the  one  practical  point 
on  which  party  politics  could  be  made  to  hinge,  and  as  such  was  at 
once  taken  up  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  At  all  events  it  proved  admirably 
adapted  for  its  purpose.  The  nationalist  who  saw  in  the  Church  "  the 
badge  of  conquest,"  the  Roman  Catholic  who  regarded  it  as  an  un- 
fairly privileged  rival,  the  secularist  who  regarded  as  erroneous  all 
attempts  to  connect  government  with  religion,  the  High  Churchman 
who  hated  the  principle  of  State  control  over  ecclesiastical  freedom, 
and  the  man  of  common-sense  who  recognised  the  glaring  anomaly  of 
a  national  Church  including  a  mere  fraction  of  the  nation,  were  all 
able  to  combine  in  an  assault  upon  the  institution,  and  to  persuade 
themselves  that  its  destruction  was  the  most  important  step  towards 
the  reconciliation  of  Ireland. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  having  found  firm  ground  for  action 
followed  up  his  declaration  of  opinion  by  the  introduction  of  three 
oiadBtone's  resolutions.  The  first  contained  the  gist  of  the  matter. 
JtonVorthe'  It  declared  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  it  was 
iriih  Church.  necessary  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  should 
cease  to  exist  as  an  establishment,  due  regard  being  had  to  all  per- 
sonal interests  and  to  all  individual  rights  of  property.  The  other 
two  were  in  fact  corollaries  of  it,  and  stated  that  subject  to  the  fore- 
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going  consideration  it  was  expedient  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new 
personal  interests  by  the  exercise  of  any  public  patronage,  and  to  con- 
fine the  operations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland  to 
objects  of  immediate  necessity,  pending  the  final  decision  of  Par- 
liament, and  that  an  address  should  be  "  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
praying  her  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  her  interest  in  the 
temporalities  of  the  Archbishoprics,  Bishoprics,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities  and  benefices  of  Ireland  and  in  the  custody  thereof." 
The  30th  of  March  was  appointed  for  the  debate  on  the  resolutions. 
Before  the  day  arrived  Mr.  Disraeli  had  found  an  opportunity  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth  of  stating  that  the  crisis  of  which  so  much 
had  been  said  was  in  England  rather  than  in  Ireland,  "  for  the  pur- 
pose is  now  avowed,  and  that  by  a  powerful  party,  of  ^^^^^,^  ^^^^ 
destrovins  that  sacred  union  between  Church  and  State   on  diieitabuih- 

...    1.  i»  •    '1'  ment. 

which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  means  of  our  civilisa- 
tion and  is  the  only  security  for  our  religious  liberty."    This  expresses 
the  chief  ground  of  opposition  to  the  measure.     The  Prime  Minister 
asserted,  not  without  attracting  much  contemptuous  commentary,  that 
the  Ritualists  and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  league  to  destroy  the 
Church  of  England.     He  believed  in  the  advantage  of  endowments 
partly,  as  he  said,  as  a  means  of  preventing  Government  from  degen- 
erating into  mere  police,  partly  because  the  interference  of  the  State 
secured  a  large  amount  of  religious  freedom  within  the  limits  of  the 
Church  itself ;  and  he  saw— what  his  opponents  at  the  time  vigor- 
ously denied  but  what  appears  to  be  unquestionably  true— that  the 
principles  involved  in  the  attack  upon  the  Irish  Church  must  sooner 
or  later  justify  an  attack  upon  the  Church  in  England  as  well.     The 
reasonableness,  even  the  abstract  correctness,  of  his  views  seem  to 
have  made  him  forget  or  despise  the  special  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  abolition  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  little  short  of  a 
necessity.     For  in  fact  the  conditions  which  alone  gave  truth  to  the 
Premier's  views  were  entirely  wanting.    The  higher  aims  implied  by 
a  junction  of  Church  and  State  are  obtainable  only  when  the  enforce- 
ment of  them  is  supported  by  national  feeling,  and  a  Government 
sinks  to  something  even  lower  than  a  mere  police  administration 
when  its  union  with  religion  consists  only  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
hollow  institution  repugnant  and  even  insulting  to  the  general  sense 
of  the  people  governed. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  such  was  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  Church.  Its  maintenance  produced  no  practical  oppression, 
but  its  existence  and  recognition  by  Government  was  a  standing 
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memorial  of  the  cause  of  all   Irish  difficulties  —  the  rule  of  the 
minority.     Neither  its  history,  nor  its  present  condition,  justified  for 
a  moment  its  claim  to  nationality.     Called  into  existence 
the  Irish  by  the  forcible  appointment  of  Protestant  Bishops  by 

Church.  ^^  Tudors,   endowed  with  the  forfeited  property  of 

patriotic  rebels  by  the  early  Stuarts,  officered  chiefly  by  men  of 
English  birth  and  training,  and  for  years  supported  by  penal  laws  of 
the  greatest  stringency,  it  remained  the  Church  of  probably  not  more 
than  a  tenth  of  the  nation.  In  Connaught  the  Anglicans  were  but 
4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  in  Leinster  11  per  cent.,  in  Munster  5, 
and  even  in  Protestant  Ulster  only  20  per  cent.  In  hundreds  of 
parishes  there  was  no  church,  the  incumbent  was  an  absentee  and  the 
duties  required  for  the  care  of  the  dozen  or  so  members  of  the  con- 
gregation were  performed  for  some  slight  pittance  by  a  curate.  In 
1849  Mr.  George  Moore  could  say  in  Parliament,  "  I  myself  pay  tithes 
in  eight  parishes  ;  in  the  whole  of  these  there  is  not  one  church,  one 
glebe,  or  one  resident  clergyman.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a 
single  Protestant  in  the  whole  eight  parishes,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  divine  service  according  to  the  Protestant  ritual  has  been  cele- 
brated in  any  of  them  since  the  Reformation."  A  revenue  of  about 
£600,000  drawn  from  tithes  and  land  was  in  the  hands  of  this  empty 
and  pretentious  corporation.  Many  times  propositions  either  for  its 
reformation  or  for  a  division  of  its  property  had  been  brought  before 
the  House,  only  to  be  met  by  the  Government,  whether  it  were  Whig 
or  Conservative,  with  a  direct  refusal  to  consider  the  question,  or  by 
a  declaration  that  the  time  for  considering  it  had  not  yet  come.  Of 
such  a  character  had  been  the  reply  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1844, 
and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1864. 

Circumstances  had  now  convinced  that  statesman  that  the  pressing 
necessity  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  refused  to  recognise,  and  the  time 
for  Parliamentary  action  which  he  had  himself  declared  to  be  still  dis- 
tant, had  at  length  arrived.  Once  convinced  of  this,  he  set  to  work 
with  his  usual  energy.  The  union  of  the  Opposition  rendered  the 
eventual  success  of  the  resolutions  almost  a  matter  of  certainty,  when 
they  came  to  be  directly  opposed  on  principle.  But  Lord  Stanley  as 
the  spokesman  of  Government  attempted  to  raise  a  side  issue  on  a 
very  reasonable  ground  ;  and  when,  on  the  30th  of  March,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  relating  to  the  establishment,  Lord  Stanley  produced 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that,  although  modifications  in  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  Church  of  Ireland  might  on  the  report  of  the  Commis- 


sion appear  necessary,  any  proposition  tending  to  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  that  Church  ought  to  be  reserved  for  a 
new  Pariiament.     The  late  Reform  Bill  created  a  vastly  extended 
constituency,  and  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  hold  that  so  important 
a  constitutional  change  as  the  destruction  of  the  Irish   ^^^'^^'^ 
Church  should  be  reserved  for  what  was  now  allowed   debateionthe 
to  be  the  true  representation  of  the  country.     A  four  iruh  church.  ^ 
days'  debate  resulted  in  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
motion,  and  on  the  13th  of  April  the  first  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-five.     Two  such  severe  defeats  would  under 
ordinary  circumstances  have  been  followed  by  the  immediate  resig- 
nation of  the  Ministry,  and  such  was  the  course  which  the  Liberals 
considered  to  be  imperatively  forced  upon  Mr.  Disraeli.     It  might  on 
the  other  hand  have  produced  a  dissolution.     Mr.  Disraeli  did  not 
immediately  adopt  either  course.     In  spite  of  the  bitterest  mvectives 
he  neither  resigned  nor  dissolved.     In  his  explanation  on  the  4th  of 
Mav  he  stated  that  in  his  interview  with  the  Queen  he   DUra.u  reftuei 
had  first  advised  dissolution,  at  the  same  time  ottenng 
to  resign ;    that  the  Queen   had  taken  time  to  consider,  and  had 
decided  to  decline  his  resignation,  but  to  authorise  him  to  dis- 
solve if  the  state  of  public  business  required  it.    Rather  unreasonably 
the  Liberals,  very  angry  at  being  deprived  of  immediate  power, 
attacked  the  Premier  with  bitter  violence,  accusing  him  of  forcing 
the  Queen  unconstitutionally  to  the  front,  of  keeping  in  his  hands  a 
penal  power  of  dissolution  if  Parliament  displeased  him,  of  having 
been  ready  to  appeal  to  the  existing  constituencies  in  spite  of  Lord 
Stanley's  morion,  and  of  having  advised  a  dissolution  upon  no  great 
principle,  since  the  majority  in  the  House  was  clear,  but  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  as  he  hoped  his  own  Ministry.     The  Premier 
and  his  friends  denied  all  idea  of  the  penal  use  of  dissolution,  and 
while  declaring  their  intenrion  to  vote  against  further  measures  of 
disestabUshment  professed  themselves  willing  to  facilitate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Reform  measures  so  as  to  allow  of  a  dissolution  in  the 
summer  and  an  appeal  to  the  new  constituencies  in  the  autumn.    Mr. 
Gladstone  thought  it  necessary  to  push  forward  his  measure.   His  two 
remaining  resolutions  were  carried,  together  with  a  suspensory  Act  to 
prevent  new  appointments  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  restrain 
the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiasrical  Commissioners.     A  solid  ground- 
work as  he  thought  would  thus  be  laid  for  immediate  legislation  in 
the  new  Pariiament.     The  suspensory  Act  was  thrown  out  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  majority  with  which  it  was  carried  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  gave  a  fresh  indication  of  the  complete  superiority 
of  the  Opposition  in  that  House. 

In  accordance  with  the  promises  of  the  Government  the  Reform 
Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  completed.  By  the  Irish  Bill 
the  franchise  in  the  boroughs  was  lowered  from  £%  to  ^4  ;  no 
Irish  and  alteration  was    made    in  the  counties,   and    a  lodger 

Bmi*^^a^*ied"°  franchise  of  £10  annual  value  was  created.  Objection 
July  1868.  was  made  to  the  maintenance  of  the  XI 2  franchise  in 

counties  as  being  too  high,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  £4  rating  in 
boroughs,  while  household  suflFrage  had  been  granted  in  England, 
but  the  Government  carried  its  measure,  which  added  about  28,000 
voters  in  the  boroughs,  and  slightly  lowered  the  number  in  the 
counties.  With  regard  to  Scotland  the  Government  proposed  a  BUI 
similar  in  principle  to  the  English  Bill.  The  borough  franchise  was 
to  be  extended  to  all  householders  paying  rates.  In  the  counties 
the  ownership  of  land  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £5,  or  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  holding  of  £12  was  to  confer  the  franchise.  Seven  new 
seats  were  to  be  given  to  Scotland  and  to  form  an  addition  to  the 
members  in  the  House.  It  was  upon  this  point  that  opposition  arose. 
An  increase  of  the  representation  was  much  disliked,  and  finally  it 
was  agreed  that  seven  small  English  boroughs  should  be  disfranchised 
and  their  representatives  given  to  Scotland.  Another  change  of  some 
importance  was  made  in  Committee.  The  rating  qualification 
attached  to  the  franchise  was  removed,  but  the  occupation  qualifica- 
tion for  counties  raised  to  £14.  With  these  alterations  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Government  was  carried.  A  Bill  arranging  the  boundaries 
of  boroughs  completed  the  Reform  legislation. 

The  indications  given  by  Mr.  Disraeli  before  the  last  election  as 
to  the  probable  topics  which  would  occupy  Parliament  had  proved 
correct.  Public  attention  had  been  directed  almost  exclusively  to 
the  representation  and  the  Church.  The  wide  Reform  Bill  which 
had  been  passed  had  brought  one  of  those  questions  to 
compuiBory  a  Satisfactory  conclusion.  On  the  other,  indissolubly 
Church  rates.  ^^QUgh  almost  accidentally  bound  up  with  the  difficulties 
of  Ireland,  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  was  hanging.  But  on  one  point  at 
least  in  connection  with  the  Church  a  settlement  had  been  arrived  at. 
The  vexed  question  of  compulsory  Church  rates,  which  since  1833 
had  constantly  been  before  Parliament,  was  set  at  rest.  In  this  case  as 
in  that  of  the  representation  the  solution  took  a  liberal  form,  in  spite 
of  the  known  wishes  of  the  party  in  power.  Mr.  Gladstone,  adopting 
a  suggestion  let  fall  by  Mr.  Bright,  had  introduced  a  Bill  on  the 
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19th  of  February  embodying  a  sort  of  compromise.  Some  of  the 
details  were  changed  in  the  Upper  House  but  the  principle  was 
accepted  ;  and  by  the  Bill  as  passed,  while  all  power  of  compulsory 
enforcement  of  rates  was  taken  away  from  the  vestries,  and  thus  the 
grievance  of  the  dissenters  removed,  the  machinery  of  the  vestries 
remained  untouched,  and  they  were  allowed  to -raise  voluntary  rates. 
A  body,  the  name  and  powers  of  which  were  well  known  was  thus 
maintained,  and  in  many  instances  where  dissenters  were  few  little 
if  any  practical  change  resulted. 

The  necessary  business  having  been  got  through,  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  31st  of  July  on  the  understanding  that  a  dissolu- 
tion should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  an  appeal  be  made  to 
the  new  constituencies.     The  Ministry  were  able  to  intro-   jjj^^j^^j^^  „, 
duce  at  least  one  satisfactory  clause  in  the  Queen's  Speech   Parliament  and 

.      ,      ,  1  c        new  elections. 

when  they  stated  that  it  had  proved  unnecessary  tor 
some  time  to  exercise  in  Ireland  the  exceptional  powers  granted  to  the 
Executive,  and  that  no  person  was  at  that  time  detained  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  The 
elections,  which  immediately  followed  the  dissolution  in  November, 
were  naturally  watched  with  great  interest,  as  the  result  of  the  new 
Reform  Bill  was  as  yet  uncertain.  In  Scotland  and  the  English 
boroughs  it  secured  a  great  success  for  the  Liberal  party,  but  in  the 
counties  the  Conservatives  obtained  considerable  triumphs.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  defeated  for  South-West  Lancashire,  Lord  Harting- 
ton  lost  his  seat  for  the  Northern  division  of  the  same  county.  Upon 
the  whole  return  the  gain  of  the  Liberal  party  was  about  15,  and  the 
Parliament  was  estimated  to  consist  of  389  Liberals  and  272  Con- 
servatives. An  examination  of  the  total  number  of  votes  recorded 
showed  a  Liberal  majority  of  524,709.  The  minority  clause  had  in 
most  cases  produced  the  result  intended,  but  in  Glasgow  and 
Birmingham  the  Liberal  majority  was  so  overwhelming  ^^jg^^uon  ^f 
that  three  members  of  that  party  were  in  each  case  Mini^xy. 
elected.  It  is  observable  that  there  were  no  less  than 
227  new  members  in  the  House.  The  preponderance  of  his 
opponents  was  so  clear  that  Mr.  Disraeli  wisely  determined  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  time  which  must  have  attended  his  reappearance  in  the 
House  as  Premier  at  the  head  of  a  certain  minority,  and  resigned  on 
the  4th  of  December  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  MINISTRY,  December  5,  1868. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Lord  Chancellor,    . 
President  of  the  Council, 
Lord  Privy  Seal,    . 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Home  Secretary,     . 
Colonial  Secretary, 
Foreign  Secretary, 
War  Secretary, 
Indian  Secretary,  . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Postmaster-General, 
President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board, 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  iMucaster, 
Vice-President  of  Committee  qf  Council 
Education 


on 


Mr.  Gladstone. 
Lord  Hatherley. 
Lord  Ripon. 
Lord  Kiinberley. 
Mr.  Lowe. 
Mr.  Bruce. 
Lord  Granville. 
Lord  Clarendon. 
Mr.  Cardwell. 
Duke  of  Argyll. 
Mr.  Childers. 
Mr.  Bright. 
Lord  Hartington. 
Mr.  Goschen. 
Lord  Dufferin. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. 


IRELAND. 


Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Chancellor, 
Chief  Secretary, 


Lord  Spencer. 
Mr.  O'Hagan. 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 


The  following  changes  took  place  in  July  1870,  on  Lord  Clarendon's  death  :— 

Lord  Privy  Seal, Lord  Halifax. 

Colonial  Secretary Lord  Kimberley. 

Foreign  Secretary, Lord  Granville. 


The  following  changes  took  place  in  February  18'i 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,   . 

Postmaster-General 

President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,    . 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  .        .        .        . 


1:— 

Mr.  Goschen. 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue. 

Mr.  Monsell. 

Mr.  Stansfeld. 

Lord  Hartington. 


The  following  changes  took  place  iu  October  1872  :— 

Lord  Chancellor, Lord  Selborne. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster, Mr.  Childers. 

The  following  changes  took  place  in  September  1873:— 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  .        .        .        .    Mr.  Gladstone. 

Horn*  Secretary, Mr.  Lowe. 

President  of  the  Council,       .       .        .       .Mr.  Bruce  (Lord  Aberdare). 


A 


S  a  matter  of  course  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  resignation  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, for  whom  a  seat  had  been  found  at  Greenwich,  was 
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called  upon  by  the  Queen  to  form  a  Ministry.      With  unusual 
rapidity  he  collected  a  Cabinet,  including  with  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  several  of  the  most  important  Miniitry. 
members  of  the  more  advanced  Liberal  section,  among  "*"*■  *'  ^***" 
them  Mr.  Bright.     The  new  Premier,  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of 
Greenwich,  pointed  out  as  objects  of  special  attention  certain  errors 
as  he  conceived  in  the  new  Reform  Bill,  especially  the  want  of  proper 
security  for  free  voting  ;  the  question  of  education,  in  the  Universities, 
in  the  grammar-schools  of  the  middle  class,  and  in  its  primary  branch  ; 
economy  and  retrenchment,  disregarded  as  he  declared  by  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  lastly,  and  of  most  importance,  the  Irish  question  in  its 
twofold  aspects  of  the  Church  and  the  Land. 

The  events  of  the  last  session  made  it  necessary  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Irish  Church  should  become  the  prominent  measure  of  the  new 
Parliament.  Its  disestablishment  had  formed  the  rally- 
ing-point  of  the  broken  forces  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  Mr.  diaMUbUah- 
Gladstone's  resolutions  with  regard  to  it  had  caused  the  SiS^^,^ 
fall  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  ;  it  was  for  the  especial  iatroductd. 
purpose  of  carrying  it  out  that  he  had  been  called  to 
power,  and  early  in  the  session,  on  the  1st  of  March,  he  rose  to 
explain  to  the  House  his  intentions  with  regard  to  it  From  that 
day  to  the  end  of  July  it  formed  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  both  in 
Parliament  and  outside.  Seldom  has  a  Bill  excited  more  interest  or 
more  vehement  opposition.  It  seemed  to  touch  some  of  the  principles 
most  tenderly  cherished  by  a  large  number  of  Englishmen  ;  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  the  supremacy  of  Protestantism,  the  sanctity  of 
property.  Robbery  and  confiscation  were  words  freely  used  with 
regard  to  it — words  rendered  more  bitter  in  their  meaning  because  the 
robbery  was  applied  to  sacred  things  and  carried  with  it  to  many 
minds  the  entire  dissociation  of  politics  and  religion.  The  measure, 
as  explained  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  speech  of  extreme  lucidity,  in- 
volved many  difficult  details,  but  consisted  virtually  in  the  transfer- 
ence of  all  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  nation,  the 
restoration  to  a  new  and  independent  Church  body  of  a  sufficient 
portion  to  satisfy  all  vested  interests,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamities  and  sufferings  not 
provided  for  by  the  Poor-Law.  The  wealth  of  the  Irish  Church 
consisted  of  the  tithes,  of  lands,  and  of  money.  The  tithe — already 
commuted  to  a  rent-charge — was  to  be  purchased  by  the  landlords, 
and  was  estimated  to  produce  ;£9,000,000.  The  lands  or  permanent 
rents  were  valued  at   £6,250,000.     On  the  whole,  including  the 
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"regium  donum,"  or  gift  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Maynooth 
grant,  which  were  to  be  withdrawn  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  the  sum  amounted  to  about 
£16,000,000.  The  disestablishment  was  to  take  place  on  the  1st 
of  January  1871.  All  incumbents,  including  the  Bishops,  were  to 
be  compensated  for  their  life  interests.  The  same  rule  was  to  apply 
to  curates,  their  stipends  having  been  previously  deducted  from  the 
income  on  which  the  compensation  to  the  incumbents  was  calculated. 
Those  churches  which  were  in  good  repair  and  could  be  used  were 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Church  body,  as  were  also  the 
parsonage  houses,  subject  to  the  repayment  to  the  State  of  the  build- 
ing charges  already  advanced  by  Government.  Private  endowments 
given  since  the  year  1660  also  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
In  all,  Mr.  Gladstone  calculated  in  the  course  of  the  debates  that 
Parliament  would  restore  about  £10,000,000  to  the  Church,  when 
re-formed  as  a  voluntary  association.  The  income  of  the  surplus  was 
according  to  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  not  to  be  applied  to  religious 
purposes,  but  to  meet  unavoidable  calamity,  and  should  be  used,  it 
was  suggested,  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
lunatic  and  idiot  asylums,  and  various  forms  of  hospitals.  The 
opposition  was  based  upon  the  grounds  already  indicated.  Mr. 
Disraeli  spoke  of  the  Bill  as  one  of  sheer  confiscation,  reiterating  his 
abstract  admiration  for  an  endowed  religion,  for  the  dignity  with 
which  it  invested  the  civil  government,  and  the  comparative  freedom 
which  it  secured.  But  there  was  about  his  opposition  a  want  of 
earnestness  which  seemed  to  prove  that  he  recognised  the  certainty  of 
defeat.  Nor  were  his  arguments  difficult  to  answer.  The  union  of 
the  Protestant  Church  with  the  State  in  Ireland  had  certainly  pro- 
duced no  good  results  on  the  government ;  it  had  tended  to  accentuate 
religious  diflferences  and  render  them  political,  and  the  Establishment 
had  signally  failed  in  all  the  duties  of  a  national  Church.  With 
regard  to  confiscation,  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  could  answer  that 
when  money  has  been  given  to  Corporations  for  a  special  end,  and 
that  end  has  neither  been  attained  nor  appears  possible  of  attainment, 
or  when  the  property  thus  given  does  not  seem  to  have  been  rightly 
used,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  intervene.  The  arguments  on 
both  sides  were  urged  with  much  ability  during  long  and  brilliant 
debates  ;  but  the  state  of  parties  in  the  new  Parliament  rendered  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  a  certainty,  no  important  amendment  was  carried 
in  committee,  and  it  passed  the  Lower  House  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  a  hundred. 
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The  public  had  detected  an  air  of  unreality  in  the  defence  of  the 
Church  in  the  Lower  House,  for  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion  had 
prevented  the  adoption  of  that  tone  of  earnestness  which  the  strong 
feelings  excited  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  demanded.  In  the 
Upper  House,  where  the  fate  of  the  Bill  was  by  no  means  so  certain, 
the  case  was  different.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was  marked 
by  unusual  earnestness  and  ability,  but  the  majority  of  the  Lords  felt 
that  the  national  will  had  been  too  cleariy  expressed  to  allow  of  the 
entire  rejection  of  the  Bill.  It  was  therefore  passed,  but  with  the 
well  understood  intention  that  considerable  changes  should  be  forced 
upon  the  Government  in  committee.  Accordingly  many  important 
amendments  were  introduced,  both  in  committee  and  subsequently  on 
the  third  reading.  They  included  an  alteration  of  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
date,  postponing  for  a  year  the  time  of  disestablishment ;   menu  of  the 

...  -       1  ^      XT-  1  Lordi  defeated. 

the  substitution  of  a  lump  sum  for  the  personal  commu- 
tation of  incumbents'  stipends  ;  the  restitution  without  payment  of  the 
parsonage  houses  and  glebes  ;  the  inclusion  of  all  endowments,  whether 
Crown  or  private,  in  the  sum  to  be  restored  to  the  Church  body, 
and  the  removal  of  the  date  1660  to  a  point  considerably  earlier  ;  and 
lastly  the  appropriation  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament  of  the 
surplus  to  religious  purposes.  It  was  calculated  that  these  amendments 
would  on  the  whole  add  £4,000,000  to  the  £10,000,000  which  the 
Commons  had  consented  to  restore,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  would 
render  the  Bill  little  short  of  a  measure  of  re-endowment.  Thus 
amended,  the  Bill  passed  the  House,  coupled  however  with  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  forty-two  peers  headed  by  Lord  Derby  briefly  summing 
up  the  chief  arguments  against  the  Bill :  the  danger  of  beginning  the 
severance  of  Church  and  State,  the  shock  which  would  be  given  to 
the  security  of  property,  the  alienation  of  the  loyal  Protestants,  and 
the  weakness  of  a  voluntary  Church  to  withstand  the  organisation  of 
Rome.  The  amendments  appeared  so  vitally  to  affect  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  that  the  Government  regarded  them  as  inadmissible,  and 
when  they  were  brought  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Glad- 
stone moved  that  all  the  most  important  of  them  should  be  rejected. 
The  indirect  opposition  of  the  Lords  had  roused  the  angry  feelings  of 
the  Liberal  party  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  his  motion,  and  as  the  Lords 
appeared  to  be  equally  firm  in  their  determination  to  maintain  their 
amendments,  a  decided  and  dangerous  breach  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  appeared  imminent.  To  the  general 
surprise  the   crisis  was  avoided.     Lord   Cairns  rose  in  the   House 
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of  Lords  and  explained  that,  considering  the  dangerous  position  of 
affairs,  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  entering  into 
negotiations  with  Lord  Granville  without  consulting  his  friends  ;  the 
result  had  been  a  compromise  which  he  recommended  his  party  to 
accept.  Under  the  show  of  compromise  it  was  in  fact  a  surrender. 
Instead  of  the  additional  £4,000,000  the  new  Church  was  to  be 
satisfied  with  £850,000 ;  a  lump  sum  of  half  a  million  was  to  cover 
all  the  claims  for  private  endowments  ;  the  old  date  of  disestablish- 
ment was  to  be  maintained  ;  while  the  definite  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  to  any  specific  objects,  whether  religious  or  charitable,  was 
omitted  from  the  Bill,  and  its  employment  left  in  the  hands  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  matter  of  course  supported  the 
arrangement  which  his  colleague  had  made,  and  recommended  the 
House  to  accept  the  compromise  at  once.  His  suggestion  being 
complied  with  the  Bill  became  law,  and  the  great  question  of  dis- 
establishment was  set  at  rest. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  seen  in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church,  full 
Reform  of  the  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  obvious  anomalies,  the  best  means  of  gather- 
ing his  party  around  him.  He  had  been  successful ;  and 
finding  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  majority,  he 
did  not  shrink  from  attacking  the  far  more  difficult  question  of  the 
land.  It  was  generally  recognised  that  the  political  agitation  in 
Ireland  found  its  chief  support  in  agrarian  discontent.  All  parties 
in  England  were  anxious  to  believe  that  the  pronounced  disloyalty 
of  the  Fenian  movement  was  a  thing  of  foreign  growth,  and  it  was 
customary  to  point  triumphantly  to  the  fact  that  but  a  small  number 
of  the  agricultural  population  had  been  involved  in  it.  There  was 
some  truth  in  this  view.  The  priesthood  had  declared  itself  opposed 
to  Fenianism,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  took  no  active  part  in  it ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  sign  of  popular  opposition  to  the 
movement,  nor  any  attempt  to  support  the  power  of  the  law.  Even 
granting  the  slightness  of  the  co-operation  afforded  by  the  agricultural 
classes  to  the  Irish- American  propaganda,  it  remained  to  be  explained 
why  the  Irish  emigrants  in  America  were  burning  with  hatred  against 
the  English  Government,  and  why  there  was  sufficient  sympathy  with 
this  feeling  among  the  farmers  and  peasantry  of  Ireland  to  allow  of 
any  reasonable  hope  of  a  successful  insurrection. 

The  answer  to  both  questions  was  to  be  found  in  the  concentrated 
animosity  existing  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  class,  a  hostility 
so  pronounced  and  so  long-lived  that  it  was  expressed  without  exag- 
geration in  the  commonly  used  words,  "  the  land  war."    There  were 
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many  reasons  for  this  severance  of  classes.    For  the  most  part  placed 
in  possession  of  their  property  after  conquest  and  confiscation  of 
which  the  memory  was  not  forgotten,  and  by  changes  m  the  law 
which  had  suddenly  obliterated  the  whole  pre-existing  system  of 
tribal  property,  differing  generally  from  their  tenants  in  religion  and 
in  race,  frequently  absentees,  and  the  representatives  of  ^^^J^ 
a  stern  ascendancy  supported  by  penal  laws  of  fearful   .yrtemi  con- 
severity,  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  failed  to  acquire  ^"^■ 
that  position  of  friendly  and  unquestioned  superiority  which  they 
held  in  England.     But  old  and  historic  animosity  could  scarcely 
have  survived  through  several  centuries  had  not  the  land  system 
tended  constantly  to  preserve  it.      TheoreticaUy  the  land  law  of 
Ireland  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  England.     Practically  applied 
in  a  country  where  the  conditions  of  life  were  dissimilar,  its  working 
produced  very  different  results.     In  Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  land 
was  legally  the  absolute  possession  of  the  landlord,  to  use  as  he  would, 
tx)  let  on  any  terms  he  pleased,  and  to  whom  he  pleased.     In  Ireland, 
as  in  England,  the  occupier  was  supposed  to  enter  into  a  free  contract 
with  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  land.     In  England  the  supposi- 
tion was  practically  true.     The  tenant  was  usually  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, free  to  move  to  any  part  of  the  country  he  might  prefer,  a 
business  man,  in  fact,  whose  trade  was  agriculture.      Faihng  the 
opportunity  to  employ  his  capital  in  that  particular  business,  other 
means  for  its  employment  were  readily  open  to  him.     In  Ireland  the 
tenant  was  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  poor  man,  with  just  capital 
enough  to  carry  on  a  little  farm  by  his  own  labour,  and  without  any 
other^possible  means  of  livelihood.     While  in  the  one  case  the  land- 
lord was  compelled  by  the  competition  of  capital  to  limit  his  demands 
for  rent,  and  to  treat  his  tenant  as  an  equal  party  in  a  free  bargain, 
in  Ireland  the  competition  lay  wholly  on  the  other  side  ;  the  tenant 
must  have  land  or  starve,  the  landlord  was  absolute  master  of  the 
position.     This  primary  difference  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  second 
of  even  more  importance.     In  England  the  landlord  let  to  his  tenant 
a  farm.     He  erected  the  buildings  and  kept  them  in  substantial 
repair  ;  he  carried  out,  or  assisted  in  carrying  out,  all  improvements  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  contract  between  himself  and  his  tenant  it  was  not 
unreasonable  that  he  should  regard  the  improvements  as  his  own. 
In  Ireland,  though  there  were  exceptions,  the  prevalent  custom  was 
that  the  landlord'  should  let  the  UnA  only  ;  the  tenant  put  up  such 
buildings  as  he  required,  and  carried  out  improvements  at  his  own 
cost ;  in  very  many  cases  the  whole  value  of  the  property  came  from 
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the  tenant's  labour.  Yet  legally,  as  in  England,  upon  the  close  of  a 
tenancy  the  landlord  appropriated  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and 
improvements.  Circumstances  had  brought  it  about  that  the  common 
tenure  of  the  farmers  in  Ireland  was  tenancy  at  will.  They  were 
without  lease  or  other  written  contract,  and  liable  to  be  removed 
from  their  holdings  at  six  months'  notice.  There  were  no  doubt 
considerable  tracts  of  land  where  the  English  system  existed  in  its 
proper  form ;  on  some  estates  there  were  large  farms  with  the 
improvements  and  buildings  paid  for  by  the  landlord,  and  occupied 
by  farmers  of  substance  holding  leases  ;  but  generally  speaking,  what 
may  be  called  the  Irish  system  prevailed,  consisting  of  small  holdings, 
some  very  small,  occupied  by  men  themselves  labourers,  improved  at 
the  cost  of  the  tenant  and  held  at  will. 

From  these  conditions  arose  an  opposition  in  the  mind  of  the 
Inevitable  con-  tenant  between  law  and  right.  He  was  unable  to  per- 
the'iriS'  **'  suade  himself  that  that  law  was  righteous  which  enabled 
•yHtem.  jjig  landlord,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  his  will,  to  rob  him 

of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  turn  him,  stripped  perhaps  of  all 
his  property,  loose  upon  the  world.  The  greater  part  of  the  atrocious 
agrarian  crimes  of  Ireland  are  traceable  to  this  cause.  Eviction 
implied  not  only  probable  starvation,  but  carried  with  it  a  legal 
robbery  against  which  the  tenant  had  no  redress.  The  inequality  of 
the  law  drove  him  to  seek  for  justice  in  other  directions,  and  associa- 
tions, at  first  violent  and  open,  but  subsequently  even  more  dangerous 
in  their  secrecy,  with  a  terrible  and  inexorable  code  of  vengeance, 
filled  Ireland  with  barbarous  murders  in  the  efibrt  to  give  effect 
to  the  wild  popular  idea  of  justice.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  have  been  many  acts  of  harshness  or  injustice  to  excite  the 
angry  feeling  of  the  people  ;  a  few  notorious  instances  occurring  from 
time  to  time  would  be  sufficient  to  show  only  too  plainly  the  possi- 
bility of  such  action,  and  to  excite  in  the  tenants  a  general  feeling  of 
insecurity,  and  a  widespread  abhorrence  of  the  law  which  tolerated 
and  supported  such  arbitrary  conduct.  It  would  be  unjust  to  speak 
of  the  landlords  as  a  class  as  tyrannical  or  cruel.  In  many  cases 
estates  were  kindly  managed,  and  the  custom  which  regarded  the 
improvements  as  the  property  of  the  tenants  was  respected.  But 
there  were  too  many  examples  of  a  contrary  description.  The  horrors 
of  the  famine  had  given  rise  to  a  strong  conviction  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  excessive ;  and  not  only  in  pursuit  of  better 
rents,  but  in  the  full  belief  that  they  were  really  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  landlords  had  entered  upon  the  process  of 
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clearing  their  estates,  and  carried  it  out  undeterred  by  the  terrible 
results  of  eviction.  Less  praiseworthy  objects  had  sometimes  led  to 
similar  results ;  there  were  cases  in  which  the  tenantry  of  estates 
were  kept  under  continual  notice  of  ejectment,  and  thus  practically 
entirely  at  the  command  of  their  landlords  ;  there  were  instances  of 
evictions  for  political  reasons,  for  religious  reasons,  or  for  infractions 
of  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the  estate.  The  very  efforts  of  the  English 
Parliament  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and 
to  introduce  more  capital,  had  increased  rather  than  diminished  the 
evil.  By  that  series  of  Acts  which  were  incorporated  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Act,  the  legislature  had  intended  to  relieve  the  insolvent 
landlords,  and  to  supply  their  place  by  a  class  of  wealthier  men. 
But  with  freer  sale,  the  possession  of  land  had  become  desirable 
merely  as  an  investment,  and  considerable  landed  property  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  men  determined  to  make  the  best  of  their 
purchase,  and  to  work  their  land  to  the  best  advantage  for  them- 
selves, irrespective  of  their  tenants. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  clearances  and  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act  had  in  part  produced  the  effect  desired.  a  tvt. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  had  considerably  increased,  tenant  for 
the  value  of  the  live-stock  upon  the  land  had  nearly  ^elom  o?"*' 
doubled,  wages  had  since  the  time  of  the  Devon  Com-  •»!•.  "*  '•*»" 
mission  risen  more  than  a  half,  and  although  rents  had 
increased  they  were  lower  in  proportion  to  the  product  of  the  land. 
But  it  is  not  always  when  at  its  lowest  depression  that  a  people  or  a 
class  are  most  conscious  of  the  ills  from  which  they  suffer.  The  very 
improvement  in  his  material  condition  rendered  it  more  grievous  to 
the  Irish  peasant  farmer  that  he  might  at  any  moment  be  legally 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  outlay.  The  extreme  demand 
based  upon  this  feeling  was  for  fixity  or  perpetuity  of  tenure.  To 
many  men,  who  regarded  such  an  arrangement  as  too  great  an 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  property,  something  closely  analogous 
to  it,  and  already  existing  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  appeared  ntces- 
sary.  For  there  was  one  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  inequality 
of  the  law  was  somewhat  repaired  by  usage.  By  what  was  known  as 
"jthe  Ulster  custom,"  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  continue  his  holding, 
though  without  written  agreement,  so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  and 
to  part  with  it  if  he  so  chose  upon  payment  for  the  goodwill  by  the 
incoming  tenant,  and  thus  practically  to  receive  compensation  for  his 
improvements.  The  crying  injustice  of  the  law  was  indeed  so 
generally  felt  that  in   many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  under  various 
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forms,  some  custom  of  the  kind  existed.  But  it  was  after  all  a 
custom  only,  and  though  generally  observed,  was  liable  to  be  dis- 
regarded. The  law  could  not  recognise  any  limitation  of  a  freehold, 
or  allow  to  the  tenant  any  joint  interest  with  the  landlord  in  the 
land.  To  give  the  Ulster  custom  the  sanction  of  law  would  have 
satisfied  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  the  requirements  of  the  Irish 
tenants.  For  their  conception  of  property  in  land  was  widely 
different  from  that  held  by  the  greater  part  of  Englishmen.  They 
did  not  recognise  the  landlord's  right  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his 
land  ;  they  understood  that  he  had  a  claim  to  a  fair  rent,  and  were 
at  this  time  certainly  willing  to  pay  it.  But,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  the  rent,  they  thought  the  occupier  had  a  real  interest  in  the  land. 
This  interest  they  considered  that  the  occupier  had  a  right  to  sell. 
The  rent  they  thought  should  be  fixed,  not  by  competition,  in  which, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  tenant  must 
always  be  at  a  disadvantage,  but  by  some  external  and  disinterested 
authority.  Their  theory  led  in  its  completeness  to  those  three 
demands  which  subsequently  became  so  prominent,  fixity  of  tenure, 
freedom  of  sale  of  the  tenant's  interest,  and  a  fair  rent  fixed  by  an 
authoritative  Court. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  evils  of  the  Irish  land  system  had 
escaped  full  notice  in  Parliament.  When  the  country 
viouTtffortTat  was  settling  down  after  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  famine, 
und  reform.  ^^^^^  ^^^  evictions  wMch  had  followed  that  crisis  had 
lessened  the  population,  and  given  an  opportunity,  of  which  only  too 
large  an  advantage  had  been  taken,  for  consolidating  properties,  Mr. 
Napier,  the  Conservative  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  had  in 
November  1852  produced  a  Bill,  which,  had  it  been  carried,  would 
have  gone  far  to  secure  that  compensation  for  improvements  which 
was  the  great  object  of  the  tenant.  The  support  of  Lord  Derby's 
Government  carried  the  Bill  through  two  readings  in  the  Commons, 
nor  did  the  change  of  Ministry  influence  it,  and  in  August  1853  it 
wa^  read  a  third  time.  It  was,  however,  dropped  after  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Again  in  the  following  year  it  passed 
the  Commons,  but  the  feeling  in  regard  to  property  in  the  Upper 
House  again  proved  too  strong  for  it,  and  after  a  hostile  report  from 
a  select  committee  it  was  thrown  out.  The  Ministry  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  unfavourable  to  any  changes  with  regard  to  land.  Liberal 
in  name,  it  was  essentially  a  Conservative  Ministry,  its  chief 
characteristic  was  its  desire  to  allow  things  to  remain  unchanged.  It 
resulted  that  every  attempt  made  towards   legalising  the   Ulster 


custom  failed.  A  Bill  for  the  purpose  introduced  by  Mr.  Maguire 
in  1858  was  stigmatised  by  the  Premier  as  "a  Bill  to  transfer  the 
property  of  one  set  of  persons  to  another  of  a  different  class  ; "  and 
in  1860  the  Government  taking  the  matter  in  hand  even  passed  a 
Bill  affirming  the  principle  that  arrangements  between  landlord  and 
tenant  should  rest  entirely  on  contract,  that  with  regard  to  past 
improvements  the  tenant  should  have  no  claim  for  compensation, 
while  for  improvements  in  the  future  no  compensation  could  be 
claimed  unless  they  were  undertaken  with  the  landlord's  con- 
sent. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Church  had  not  escaped  the  fate 
which  constantly  attended  the  tardy  concessions  of  increwwi 
England  to  Irish  claims.  Instead  of  producing  order  or  SS^S!*" 
exciting  any  feeling  of  gratitude  among  the  people,  it  ^w- 
appeared  only  to  encourage  further  agitation,  and  to  increase  the 
lawless  disturbance  of  the  country.  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1869.  Several  of  the  more  notorious  of  the  Fenian  convicts  had  been 
amnestied,  and  had  at  once  proceeded  to  declare  their  uncompromising 
hatred  to  England,  and  to  inaugurate  a  fresh  agitation.  The  number 
of  agrarian  outrages  rapidly  increased,  and  before  the  year  closed  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  send  additional  troops  across  the  Channel. 
In  recommending  an  alteration  in  the  land  law,  Mr.  Gladstone  laid 
himself  open  to  very  obvious  comment.  His  opponents  were  not 
only  able  to  stigmatise  his  conduct  as  a  mean  concession  to  disaffection, 
they  could  point  out  the  complete  failure  of  the  conciliatory  step 
already  taken,  and  could  charge  the  Government  with  laxity  in  the 
performance  of  its  primary  duty,  the  suppression  of  open  disorder. 
Nor  could  Mr.  Gladstone  deny  the  existence  of  increased  crime.  But 
while  admitting  it,  and  even  allowing  that  his  legislation  by  raising 
hope  had  added  to  the  excitement,  he  took  the  high  ground  that  the 
great  curative  measure  he  was  recommending  was  in  itself  just ; 
and  that  its  effects,  though  they  might  be  slow,  must  ultimately 
appear. 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  had  undertaken  to  govern  Ireland  in  accordance 
with  Irish  ideas,  he  could  hardly  accept  as  the  basis  for  ^^  problem 
improving  the  land  system  much  less  than  the  view   Mr.  ouditon* 
implied  in  the  Ulster  custom.     But  he  was  not  only 
bound  to  legislate  as  far  as  possible  to  suit  Irish  ideas,  he  was  also 
bound  by  his  economical  views,  and  by  his  connection  with  a  party 
of  wealth  and  standing,  to  support  as  fully  as  possible  the  rights  of 
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property.  The  problem  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  solve  was  to 
harmonise  views  so  antagonistic  as  those  implied  by  the  fixity  of 
tenure  which  the  Irish  tenant  demanded  and  those  expressed  in  the 
English  meaning  of  the  word  "freehold,"  and  secondly,  the  Irish 
conception  of  a  fair  rent  with  the  English  economical  belief  in  the 
sanctity  of  free  contract.  When  the  Bill  was  laid  before  the  public 
-.    _.  .   X  .    it  became  evident  that  in  the  attempted  compromise  the 

TheliiibUmd  ,      ,    ,  ,1.       ■•  •      t  -j        \a 

Blu  Introduced.  Government  had  been  obliged  to  incline  considerably 
Peb.  16, 1870.  ^o^a^.(jg  irigh  ideas.  The  measure  seemed  to  allow  that 
in  Ireland  at  least  the  accepted  view  of  absolute  property  in  land 
was  untenable,  and  to  acknowledge  definitely  not  only  this  right  of 
an  occupier  to  the  improvements  he  had  made,  but  also  to  his  occu- 
pation. The  Ulster  custom  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  legislation  with 
regard  to  tenancies  at  will.  Where  that  custom  existed  it  was  to 
receive  the  force  of  law;  where  analogous  though  less  definite 
customs  obtained,  they  were  to  be  recognised  if  the  tenant  was 
disturbed  by  his  landlord  except  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  and, 
where  no  such  custom  existed,  compensation  for  improvement  and 
for  disturbance,  according  to  a  certain  scale,  was  rendered  imperative, 
and  courts  were  established  to  settle  questions  which  would  certainly 
arise  under  the  Bill.  Thus  far  it  would  seem  that  the  measure  was 
a  first  step  towards  a  system  of  dual  ownership.  But  upon  granting 
long  leases  a  landlord  might  free  his  property  from  the  restrictions 
which  legalised  custom  laid  upon  it,  and  a  second  part  of  the  measure 
was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  proprietory  instead  of  a  tenant 
class.  Public  loans,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  spread  over  a 
number  of  years,  were  to  be  authorised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings.  The  necessity  of  legislating  upon 
the  land  in  Ireland  was  so  generally  felt  that  the  Bill  was  received 
with  general  acquiescence,  and  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  very 
large  majority.  Such  opposition  as  it  encountered  was  ofi*ered  in 
committee.  The  point  which  afforded  the  great  opportunity  for  a 
party  division  was  the  compensation  allowed  for  disturbance,  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  allowed  for  improvements.  This  was  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
pointed  out  a  real  change  in  the  nature  of  property  in  land.  The 
scale  of  compensation,  which  varied  according  to  the  value  of  the 
holding  from  seven  to  two  year's  rent,  acknowledged  the  right  of  thie 
occupier  to  the  actual  possession  of  that  proportion  at  least  of  hi) 
holding.  The  tenant  thus  became  a  joint  proprietor  with  the  landj 
lord.  Mr.  Disraeli's  argument  was  at  the  time  contradicted  by  thj 
supporters  of  the  Bill,  who  declared  that  the  compensation  was  onl' 


allowed  to  cov^r  the  loss  which  eviction  caused.    But  his  contention 
that  the  concession  would  lead,  as  dual  ownership  has  constantly 
done,  to  increased  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  to  a 
aeneral  refusal  to  pay  rent,  proved  only  too  prophetic.    The  division 
showed  the  strength  of  the  Government,  which  obtained  a  majority 
of  seventy-four  in  favour  of  the  enactment  of  the  Bill  upon  this  pomt. 
Indeed,  although  a  vast  number  of  amendments  were  proposed  in  both 
Houses,  none  of  them  were  carried  which  at  all  vitally  affected  the 
measure,  and  by  the  1st  of  August  it  had  passed  through  all  its 
stages.     Great  and  almost  revolutionary  though  it  was,  it  did  not 
produce  all  the  good  which  was  expected  of  it.     The  landlords  found 
means  to  thwart  its  operation.    The  purchase   clauses  became  in- 
effective, because  the  owners  of  property  preferred  to  sell  even  at 
lower  prices  to  fellow-owners  rather  than  to  their  tenants.     They  took 
advantage  also  of   loopholes  which  had  unfortunately  been    left, 
enabling  them  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  action  of  the  Bill. 
Their  liberty  of  action  with  regard  to  their  tenants  was  restricted 
only  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  which  proved  insufficient  to  deter  them  from 
pursuing  their  old  course,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  evictions,  instead  of 
decreasing,  became  more  numerous  under  the  operation  of  the  new 

While  the  Land  Bill  was  still  before  the  House,  after  its  second 
reading,  and  before  it  passed  into  Committee,  it  had  been   ^^  ^^^^  j^^. 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  and  rapidly  pass  a  Bill  ^rvjtion  Act. 
known  as  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  for  the  suppression 
of  disorder.     The  use  of  firearms  was  forbidden  in  proclaimed  districts, 
the  powers  of  the  police  were  considerably  increased,  magistrates  were 
intrusted  with  a  large  summary  jurisdiction,  and  a  change  of  venue 
in  trials  was  authorised.     The  Government  was  also  given  the  power 
of  suppressing  newspapers,  subject  to  the  necessity  of  lustifying  its 
action  if  the  owners  of  the  paper  proceeded  against  it. 

The  defects  in  the  land  law  were  not  at  first  obvious.  The 
satisfaction  which  it  gave  to  the  Irish,  in  conjunction  with  the 
stringent  enactments  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  ^^^^^^^^^ 
produced  a  period  of  comparative  quiet.  But  it  was  ^e^^*;^^;^ 
evident  that  the  twofold  discontent  of  the  Irish  was  not 
satisfied  in  either  of  its  branches.  It  was  no  doubt  much  to  the 
tenant  that  he  should  secure  the  advantages  of  his  own  improvements, 
but  it  was  the  land  itself  at  which  he  really  aimed  ;  and  the  power 
of  eviction,  stiU  left  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  and  even  implicitly 
allowed  upon  condition  of  compensation   being  paid,  appeared  to 
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leave  the  tenant's  tenure  as  uncertain  as  ever.  There  were  in  fact 
plain  signs  that  the  new  land  law  did  not  go  nearly  far  enough  to 
destroy  the  agrarian  agitation,  that  the  religious  equality  granted  by 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  desire  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,  evidenced  by  the  amnesty  afforded  to  the  Fenian 
prisoners  in  1869,  were  not  regarded  as  an  adequate  reply  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  national  party.  Armed  as  they  were  with  the 
powers  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  the  Government  were  obliged 
to  appeal  to  Parliament  in  the  very  year  that  the  Land  Act  was 
passed,  for  a  Committee  to  examine  into  the  outrages  of  the  Ribbon 
Society  in  West  Meath.  In  that  neighbourhood  all  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  Irish  agrarian  discontent  were  visible,  murders  and 
outrages,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  satisfactory  verdicts  upon 
Ria«  of  the  ^^  criminals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defeat  of  Fenianism, 
Home  Rule         the  avowcd  object  of  which  was  separation  and  independ- 

noTement.  /»•      i    t 

ence,  atiorded  opportunity  for  the  rise  of  a  new  demand, 
a  sort  of  ill-defined  compromise  between  actual  separation  and  close 
union  with  England,  which  took  the  name  of  Home  Rule.  The 
Parliamentary  advocacy  of  this  scheme  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt,  who  in  successive  sessions,  with  considerable  eflFect,  but  without 
any  exact  definition  of  what  he  wanted,  pressed  its  claims  upon 
Parliament  The  Fenian  leaders,  if  not  active  in  their  support  of  the 
movement,  which  fell  no  doubt  far  short  of  their  objects,  quietly 
acquiesced  in  it.  At  no  time,  however,  during  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Butt  did  the  Home  Rule  movement  assume  a  very  threatening 
aspect,  or  appear  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  people  very  closely.  It 
was  not  until  it  fell  into  the  firmer  hands  of  Mr.  Parnell  that  it  passed 
out  of  the  sphere  of  theoretical  discussion. 

The  stream  of  reform  which  had  been  pent  up  during  the  long 
Ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  now  at  its  full  flood.  The  two 
The  large  ^^^^^  \t^  Bills,  involving  as  they  did  such  important 

GoTermnent  qucstious  as  the  couuection  between  Church  and  State, 
progranune.  ^^^^  ^^  absolutc  character  of  property,  had  necessarily 
taken  the  first  place  in  public  interest.  But  the  programme  of  the 
Government  as  laid  down  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  (Feb.  8,  1870)  had  included  an  immense  variety  of  sub- 
jects, so  many  indeed  that  it  was  impossible  to  handle  them  all. 

The  Ministry  at  all  events  cannot  be  charged  with  delay.  Only 
EdncaUotuJ  two  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill, 
reforai.  ^^  ^^2^,  qucstiou  of  National  Education  was  brought 

forward.    England  had  been  gradually  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its 


deficiency  in  national  education,  and  to  the  necessity  of  improving  it. 
It  was  well  ascertained  that  the  country  was  in  this  respect  far 
behind  many  continental  nations.    The  marvellous  successes  of  Prussia 
were  commonly  traced  to  the  trained  intelligence  of  the  men  compos- 
ing its  armies,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  England  was  to  maintain  its 
forward  position  in  the  world,  the  education  of  the  people  could  be 
no  longer  left  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  condition.     In  Mr.  Forster 
had  been  found  an  able  and  earnest  exponent  of  this  feeling,  and  on 
him,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
devolved  the  duty  of  introducing  and  supporting  the  great  measure 
by  which  the  Ministry  purposed  to  redeem  its  promises.     This  Bill 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  general  scheme  involving  all  classes  of 
education,  and  portions  of  which  had  already  been  before  the  public. 
Already,  in  1862,  the  training  places  of  the  wealthy  few,  the  Uni- 
versities and  public  schools,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Commis- 
sions with  a  view  to  modification  and  reform.     The  movement  had 
been  carried  further,  and  had   touched  the    secondary  education. 
There  were  scattered  over  England  a  vast  number  of  grammar-schools 
and  educational  foundations  intended  for  the  middle  classes.     There 
was   every  reason  to  believe  that  the  resources  thus  ofi'ered  for 
education  were  largely  wasted  and  misapplied.     In  1865  a  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Forster  was  a  prominent  member, 
had  been  issued.     The  report  of  this  Commission  had  brought  to 
light  abundant  abuses.    The  education  ofi'ered    by  the    grammar- 
schools  was  frequently  not  at  all  that  which  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood required.     Incompetent  or  idle  masters,  content  with  their 
fixed  stipends,  allowed  their  schools  to  fall  into  entire  decay.     The 
very  requirements  of  the  Founder's  Will  in  many  cases  formed  an 
obstacle  to  improvement.     The  Commissioners  not  only  exposed  the 
abuses,  but  entered  into  minute  arguments  as  to  the    Biiifor 
remedies.     Mr.  Forster  introduced  a  Bill  more  or  less  in    J"„°atS 
accordance  with  these  suggestions,  and  although  in  its    i869. 
passage  through  Parliament  it  lost  considerably  in  completeness,  its 
main  principles  were  preserved.     Commissioners  were  appointed  with 
power  to  make  new  schemes  ;  and  although  in  1874  a  reactionary 
movement  was  made  with  the  object  of  reversing  the  liberal  religious 
principles  on  which  the  Commissioners  were  acting,  its  practical  effect 
was  merely  to  transfer  their  power  to  the  already  existing  body  of 
Charity  Commissioners.    In  their  hands  new  schemes  have  continued 
to  be  created,  and  many  of  the  flagrant  abuses  which  had  disgraced 
the  old  foundation  schools  have  been  removed.     Even  before  the 
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appointment  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  the  deficiencies  in 
secondary  education  had  been  so  obvious  that  in  1858  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  each  of  them  set  on  foot  a  system  of 
local  examinations,  by  which  the  efficiency  of  secondary  schools, 
whether  private  or  endowed,  was  tested.  By  these  means  both  the 
educational  machinery  and  its  employment  were  largely  improved. 

Of  more  general  importance  was  the  Bill  of  1870  for  national 
elementary  education.  The  small  grant  which  nearly  forty  years 
before  had  been  made  to  support  the  National  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Societies  had  swelled  into  an  annual  sum 
Edu"Iti^m.  of  ^500,000,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Educa- 
Feb.  1870.  ^-^j^  }^^^  growu  iuto  an  important  department  of  the 

administration.     But  voluntary  effort,  even  wiien  subsidised  by  the 
State,  had  failed  in  its  object.     Much  had  no  doubt  been  achieved,  but 
statistics  showed  only  too  plainly  how  far  the  country  still  was  from 
possessing  an  efficient  system  of  public  education.     It  was  calculated 
that  in  many  of  the  large  towns  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the 
children  received  regular  teaching.     All  schemes  for  a  truly  national 
system  had  hitherto  made  shipwreck  on  what  was  spoken  of  as  the 
religious  difficulty.     The  various  religious  denominations  could  agree 
upon  no  general  system  of  undogmatic  religious  teaching,  and  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  views  of 
the  extreme   Liberals,   who  were   eager  that  education  should  be 
divorced  from  religion,  and  be  entirely  secular.     The  subject  had 
come  into  prominence  in  1869  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Melly  for  a 
commission  of  inquiry.     The  Government  had  withstood  the  demand 
on  the  ground  that  sufficient  information  was  already  at  hand,  but 
had  given  an  implied  promise  of  early  legislation.     It  fell  to  Mr. 
Forster  to  redeem  this  pledge.    His  object,  as  he  himself  explained, 
was  to  cover  the  country  with  good  schools  without  the  waste  of 
public  money.     The  Bill  which  was  to  solve  this  problem  proposed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  voluntary  system,  but  to  supply  at  the 
public  cost  its  proved  deficiencies.     The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
find  out  what  was  wanted.     For  this  purpose  England  was  to  be 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  amount  of  school  accommodation 
afi'orded  with  that  required  in  each  compared.     After  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  during  which  voluntary  effort  might  be  further  exerted,  the 
deficiencies  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  compulsory  erection  of  schools. 
In  calculating  the  amount  of  accommodation  oflfered  by  any  district, 
only  those  schools  which  accepted  Government  inspection  and  a  very 
stringent  conscience  clause  were  reckoned.    Accommodation  being 


thus  supplied,  it  became  a  question  how  it  was  to  be  paid  for.    Mr. 
Forster,  believing  that  the  work  of  general  education  would  be 
too  great  for  the  Central  Government,  proposed  to  place  the  expense 
upon  a  local  rate,  the  administration  of  which  along  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  rate-established  schools  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
School  Board,  elected  by  the  vestries,  or  by  the  Town  Councils  in 
municipal  boroughs.     The  School  Boards  were  authorised  to  make 
by-laws  to  compel  attendance,  and  to  establish  free  schools  where 
necessary,  as  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  that  parents  should 
pay  for  their  children's  education.    Thus  far  there  was  little  in  the 
Bill  to  excite  opposition.    The  machinery  suggested,  and  the  compro- 
mise by  which  the  systems  of  voluntary  and  rate-paid  schools  were 
allowed  to  co-exist,  met  with  very  general  approval.     But  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  measure  depended  upon  the  solution  of  the 
much-vexed  religious  question.     Granting  that  the  voluntary  schools 
were  allowed  under  the  condition  of  a  conscience  clause  to  continue 
dogmatic  teaching,  what  was  to  be  done  in  those  schools  which  were 
to  be  supported  by  general  rates?     Long    discussion  and  much 
popular  agitation  had  to  be  got  through  before  an  answer  was  arrived 
at.    The  programme  of  the  Birmingham  Education  League  demanded 
that  education  should  be  free,  compulsory,  and  secular.    On  the  two 
first  points  there  was  no  strong  popular  feeling  in  its  favour.     It  did 
not  seem  unreasonable  that  parents  should  be  called  upon  to  assist 
in  educating  their  children.     The  power  of  permissive  compulsion 
intrusted  to  the   School  Boards  was  as  much  as  the  country  was 
inclined  to  bear.     But  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  dissenting  bodies, 
jealous  and  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  Church,  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  complete  separation  of  religious  and  secular  instruction. 
Mr.  Forster  was,  however,  firm  upon  the  point.     After  a  period  of 
watchful  observation  of  the  course  of  public  feeling,  he  declared  him- 
self convinced  that,  as  a  whole,  the  people  of  England  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  entire  omission  of  religion  in  education,  and  too  warmly 
attached  to  the  Bible  to  allow  its  use  to  be  dropped.     He  therefore 
accepted  an  amendment,  brought  forward  in  Committee    by  Mr. 
Cowper  Temple,  preventing  the  use  of  any  Catechism  or  dogmatic 
formulary  in  the  rate-established  schools.     Beyond  that,  he  declared, 
the  Government  would  not  go,  and  finally  it  was  agreed  that  unless 
religious  instruction  was  forbidden  by  the  School  Board  of  the  district, 
the  teachers  might  read  and  expound  the  Bible,  avoiding  the  use 
of  Catechisms  or  written  creeds. 
The  Bill,  as  completed,  thus  provided  school  accommodation  for 
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all  the  children  in  England,  at  schools  subject  to  careful  Government 
inspection  It  maintained  the  existing  voluntary  schools,  and  allowed 
them,  subject  to  a  stringent  conscience  clause,  to  give 
ttTpOTrter*!  denominational  religious  teaching.  It  provided  unde- 
"*"•  nominational  religious  teaching  in  the  Board  Schools, 

subject  to  the  permission  of  the  Board,  but  laid  no  constraint  upon 
the  children  to  attend  it.     It  continued  the  payment  of  fees,  sub- 
sidised by  Government  grants,  in  the  case  of  all  schools  whether 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  or  by  rates.     It  gave  to  locally 
elected  School  Boards  the  administration  of  the  rate-paid  schools,  and 
the  power  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  children  at  some  certificated 
school.     The  method  of  electing  the  School  Boards  was  much  dis- 
cussed.    The  original  proposition  was  modified  by  the  introduction, 
for  the  first  time  in  public  elections,  of  the  vote  by  ballot ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  London  should  be  formed  into  a  single  district,  in 
which  all  ratepayers  should  have  votes.     Mr.  Forster  exhibited  in  his 
management  of  the  Bill  an  unwearied  assiduity,  an  ability,  and  an 
earnestness,  which  excited  universal  admiration.     It  proved,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  great  success.     No  doubt  it  did  not  succeed  in  giving 
England  a  perfect  system  of  elementary  education,  and,  in  the  advance  of 
liberal  thought,  several  of  the  views  put  forward  at  the  time  with  little 
hope  of  result  have  found  a  large  number  of  supporters  ;  the  desire 
for  free  compulsory  education  has  become  very  generally  diflfused. 
The  somewhat  inelastic  and  mechanical  character  of  the  training 
given,  the  result  of  centralisation,  is  a  subject  of  not  unreasonable 
complaint,  and  the  large  expenditure  incurred  by  the  School  Boards, 
especially  in  London,  has  brought  them  some  unpopularity.    But 
upon  the  whole,  whatever  its  defects,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
placing  the  opportunity  of  schooling  within  the  reach   of  all,  by 
exerting  pressure  upon  parents  and  placing  before  them  the  duty  of 
training  their  children,  and  by  insuring  at  least  a  fair  amount  of 
efficiency  to  the  training  given,  the  Bill  has  exerted  a  very  great  and 
beneficial  influence. 

The  principle  that  education  should  be  national  and  uusectarian, 
which  was  accepted  in  this  series  of  measures,  reached  its  final  exten- 
Aboutionof  sion  when  at  length  in  1871  the  long-vexed  question  of 
reiigioM  tefti     reliffious  tests  at  the  Universities  was  settled.     Thrown 

in  the  Univer-  ^  •  •    j.      j         j 

■itiei.  1871.  out  by  the  House  of  Lords  m  1870,  it  was  rcmtroduced 
in  the  same  terms  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  following  year,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  succeeded  in  carrying 
by  a  small  majority  in  the  Upper  House  a  new  test  to  be  laid  on  all 
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holding  college  offices,  the  Bill  was  carried  in  the  Lower  House  and 
ultimately  accepted  by  the  Lords.  By  this  Bill,  while  clerical  fellow- 
ships were  still  continued,  all  lay  students  were  admitted  to  the 
Universities  on  precisely  equal  terms. 

The  three  great  measures  which  had  marked  the  first  years  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  had  been  upon  the  whole  recognised  as  neces- 
sary, and  had  secured  large  majorities  in  the  House,  though,  like  all 
other  reforms,  they  had  excited  much  hostility  among  the  interests 
which  they  had  unavoidably  attacked.     The  interests  of  „ 

*'  "^  TTnpoimluity 

the  Church  and  of  landed  property  had  been,  it  was  sup-  of  oovenuneat. 
posed,  assaulted  by  the  two  great  Irish  measures,  while  the  ^"^' 
Nonconformists  viewed  with  much  dislike  the  religious  compromise  of 
the  Education  Act.  But  the  reforming  energy  of  the  Government  was 
by  no  means  exhausted.  In  rapid  succession  Bills  were  produced  which, 
however  desirable  in  themselves,  immediately  excited  strong  oppo- 
sition, and  required  for  their  success  a  combination  of  firmness,  with 
delicacy  of  handling,  which  they  did  not  receive.  At  the  same  time 
the  management  of  foreign  affiairs,  of  necessity  difficult  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  war  raging  in  Europe,  assumed  a  form  which  to 
many  appeared  derogatory  to  the  high  position  of  England.  Though 
the  Ministry  was  able  to  hold  its  position  for  some  years  longer,  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  1871  the  full  tide  of  its  popularity  had 
begun  to  ebb. 

With  public  attention  fixed  upon  the  astounding  events  of  the  war 
in  France,  and  Paris  in  the  agonies  of  the  winter  siege  by  the  German 
armies,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  military  condition  of 
England  should  have  become  a  prominent  topic  of  dis-  refomu  in  the 
cussion.  A  very  natural  though  somewhat  unreasonable  *™^' 
sympathy  for  France  went  hand  in  hand  with  an  exaggerated  dread 
of  the  power  and  ambition  of  its  successful  rival.  The  self-command 
and  moderation,  which  is  Bismarck's  greatest  claim  to  our  admiration, 
was  not  yet  known.  To  not  a  few  it  seemed  only  too  probable  that 
the  conquest  of  France  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  an  assault  on 
England.  A  serious  doubt  was  felt,  not  without  justification  in  the 
faulty  system  of  our  military  administration,  as  to  the  efl&ciency  of 
our  means  of  defence.  An  agitation  for  army  reform,  supported  by 
the  press  and  by  several  well-known  public  men,  arose,  and  was 
taken  up  by  the  Ministry.  The  duty  of  throwing  into  shape  the 
general  feeling  in  this  respect  fell  to  Mr.  Cardwell.  The  first  notifi- 
cation of  what  was  intended  was  given  when  the  army  estimates  for 
the  year  1871  were  moved.     The  Government  demanded  ;ei6,861,700, 
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or  an  increase  of  very  nearly  ;£3,000,000  upon  the  sura  demanded  the 
The  Army  preceding  year.     It  was  explained  that  the  army  would 

Eegui»uon  BUI    {jg  increased  by  20,000  men,  that  a  considerable  addition 
Feb.  1871.  would  bc  made  to  the  number  of  the  field  guns,  and  the 

grant  to  volunteers  largely  raised,  but  that  of  the  whole  sum  about 
one-third  would  be  given  towards  the  increase  of  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition, and  of  the  transport  service.     On  demanding  so  large  an 
addition   to   the   estimates,  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Cardwell  to 
explain  at  some  length  the  scheme  of  army  reorganisation,  for  which 
the  grant  was  required.     The  result  of  his  plan  would,  as  he  estimated, 
give  England  an  army  of  497,000  men  :    135,000  regulars,  139,000 
militia,  14,000  yeomanry,  9000  first  army  reserve,  30,000  second  army 
reserve,  and  170,000  volunteers.     But  in  order  to  carry  out  the  changes 
in  contemplation  it  was  necessary  to  settle  some  preliminary  principles, 
such  as  the  need  of  a  sufficient  army,  the  method  of  enlistment,  and 
the  relation  of  the  auxiliary  to  the  regular  forces.     It  was  argued  that 
the  character  of  the  English  Empire  differs  from  that  of  any  foreign 
country  ;  its  wide  extension,  and  the  consequent  recurrence  of  small 
wars  renders  the  presence  of  its  army,  though  not  in  great  numbers, 
necessary  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     It  did  not  therefore  appear 
desirable  that  the  universal  and  compulsory  service  which  filled  the 
successful  armies  of  Germany  should  be  adopted  ;  a  regular  body  of 
paid  troops  always  in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency  would  supply  the 
wants  of  England  at  once  more  cheaply  and  more  efficaciously.    On  this 
ground  alone,  even  without  the  additional  arguments  drawn  from  the 
great  distaste  of  Englishmen  for  compulsory  service  and  its  undoubted 
and  expensive  interference  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  the 
Government  recommended  with  general  approbation  that  the  principle 
of  voluntary  enlistment  should  be  maintained.     But  the  regular  army, 
being  in  a  great  degree  used  abroad,  was  insufficient  for  purposes  of 
defence  ;  it  was  backed  up  by  the  auxiliary  forces— the  militia  and  the 
volunteers.    The  national  force,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  militia,  the 
original  army  of  England,  was  still  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  of  the  counties.     But  no  complete  and  general  organisation 
could  be  arrived  at,  nor  any  system  by  which  the  two  branches  of  the 
service  could  be  brought  into  close  relation,  unless  this  divided  com- 
mand was  destroyed,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  War 
Office  recognised  as  the  sole  paramount  authority.     That  all  the 
forces  should  be  brought  under  one  uniform  system  and  placed  under 
one  command,  was  therefore  a  second  point  pressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  willingly  accepted.    But  even  so,  any  real  amalgamation 


remained  impossible  as  long  as  commissions  in  the  regular  army 
were  a  matter  of  purchase,  and  in  the  militia  a  matter  of  gift.    Many 
other  reasons  seemed  to  point  to  the  wisdom  of  the  abolition  of  the 
purchase  system.     It  had  become  fully  recognised  by  all   civilians 
that  the  excellence  of  an  army  depended  chiefly  on  the  excellence  of 
its  officers,  and  that  no  process  except  that  of  selection  could  prevent 
old  and  inefficient  officers  from  holding  high  command.     The  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of  merit  without  regard  to  wealth,  which  was  one 
of  the  best  points  in  the  democratic  growth  of  the  time,  was  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  meritorious  soldiers  of  good  capacity  left  in  subordinate 
posts,  and  superseded,  irrespective  of  their  capacity,  by  rich  men. 
Of  this  feeling  Mr.  George  Trevelyan  had  made  himself  the  spokes- 
man, and  again  and  again  had  excited  popular  indignation  by  narrat- 
ing such  cases  as  that  of  Havelock,  who  had  declared  that  "  three 
sots  and  two  fools  had  purchased  over  him,  and  that  but  for  his 
family  he  would  not  have  served  another  hour."     It  was  plain  to  all 
men  not  themselves  interested  in  the  matter,  that  although  England 
might  be  proud  of  its  officers,  and  although  it  had  on  the  whole 
avoided  disaster,  theoretically  the  system  was  absolutely  untenable. 
To  the  reforming  Government  of  the  day  it  was  a  matter  of  prime 
necessity  even  irrespective  of  the  army  scheme  that  purchase  should 
be  abolished.     To  that  scheme  its  abolition  was  the  necessary  thresh- 
old.    Mr.  Cardwell  therefore  suggested  that  on  a  certain  day  pur- 
chase should  cease,  but  that  vested  interests  should  be  carefully 
guarded  ;  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  represent  the  pur- 
chaser and  pay  to  those  officers  who  withdrew  from  the  army  the 
full  price  of  their  commission,  not  only  the  legal  regulation  price,  but 
the  extra  price  which  though  itself  iUegal  had  been  sanctioned  by 

custom. 

In  the  agitation  which  had  preceded  the  Bill  the  expense  thus 
necessarily  incurred,  which  Mr.  Cardwell  put  at  about  £7,000,000, 
had  been  carefully  explained  to  the  nation,  and  it  ap-  oppodtion  to 
peared  clear  that  it  was  wiUing  to  pay  the  price.  But  th.  AmyBUL 
the  destruction  of  purchase  was  regarded  with  the  greatest  hostility 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  by  Conservatives  who  desired  to 
maintain  what  they  considered  the  high  social  standard  of  the  officers 
and  the  due  influence  of  wealth.  The  existing  system  had  also  been 
regarded  favourably  by  many  eminent  authorities,  and  opinions  in  its 
favour  expressed  by  such  men  as  Wellington  and  Raglan  carried 
considerable  weight.  The  stand  made  by  the  military  men  and  their 
supporters  was  of  so  obstructive  a  nature,  and  threatened  so  entirely 
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to  preclude  legislation  upon  other  subjects,  that  the  Grovemmcnt  at 
length  felt  themselves  compelled  to  remodel  their  Bill,  and  to  confine 
it  to  the  abolition  of  purchase  and  the  transfer  of  the  power  over  the 
militia  and  volunteers  from  the  Lords-Lieutenant  to  the  Crown.  A 
very  clear  hint  that  further  opposition  would  be  followed  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  pay  more  than  the  regulation  prices  by 
way  of  compensation  had  its  effect  upon  the  opponents  of  the  Bill, 
and  in  its  curtailed  form  it  was  passed  without  much  further  difficulty 
(July  3,  1871).  The  Bill  had  still  to  pass  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
was  there  met  by  a  Conservative  amendment  moved  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  House  should  not  pass  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  until  it  had  the  full  plan  of  reorganisation  before 
it.  The  speech  of  Lord  Northbrook  in  introducing  the  Bill  to  the 
Upper  House  had  in  fact  given  all  the  information  that  was  necessary, 
especially  as  the  reorganisation,  as  apart  from  certain  large  principles 
and  financial  questions,  was  distinctly  the  business  of  the  executive 
and  not  of  the  legislature.  The  amendment  however  had  an  air  of 
plausibility  about  it,  and  at  the  same  time  relieved  the  Lords  from 
undertaking  what  they  felt  to  be  an  impossibility,  the  direct  rejection 
of  the  abolition  of  purchase.  On  the  division  there  appeared  a 
majority  of  twenty-five  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  It  was  thought 
that  this  was  tantamount  to  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  though  techni- 
cally it  was  but  its  postponement.  It  was  evident  that  a  quarrel 
between  the  two  Houses  was  threatening.  But  the  public  were  taken 
a  good  deal  by  surprise  when  two  days  after  the  passing  of  the 
amendment  in  the  Lords  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  in  the  Lower 
House  that  purchase  had  already  been  abolished.  Pointing  out  that 
the  Commons  had  assented  to  the  principle,  and  were  willing  it  must 
Aboution  of  he  supposed  to  pay  the  price,  he  had  thought  it  right, 
irarchMe  by       j^g  gg^^^j  ^q  advise  her  Majesty  to  destroy  by  royal  war- 

royal  warrant.  '  o       >i  v  ^       v 

July  1871.  rant  a  system  which  existed  only  by  royal  warrant,  and 

to  declare  that  by  the  1st  of  November  purchase  should  cease.  A 
similar  announcement  was  made  in  the  Lords.  The  excitement  in 
Parliament  was  considerable.  Mr.  Disraeli  denounced  the  conduct 
of  the  Ministry  as  "a  part  of  a  shameful  conspiracy  against  the 
undoubted  privileges  of  the  Upper  House."  The  House  of  Lords, 
after  bitter  speeches  against  the  supposed  infringement  of  the  Consti- 
tution, passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Ministry,  at  the  same  time 
assenting  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
officers  the  compensation  due  to  them  on  the  abolition  of  purchase. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  question  among  thinking  men  of  both 


parties  both  as  to  the  legality  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Government 
policy.  By  the  people  at  large  it  was  accepted,  without  complaint  of 
the  method  employed,  with  approval  of  the  object  gained. 

The  organisation  of  the  army  thus  became  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  on  moving  the  estimates, 
Mr.  Cardwell  explained  in  detail  the  scheme  he  intended  to  adopt. 
The  German  organisation  which  had  produced  such  great  results  was 
necessarily  taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the   arrangement,  but  so 
modified  as  to  suit  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  English  army. 
The  objects  which  Mr.  Cardwell  set  before  him  were  the   ^^.^.^nitttioa 
localisation   of  the  regiments,  the  establishment  of  an   of  the  Amy 
army  sufficient  at  once  for  foreign  service  and  for  home 
defence,  and  a  ready  means  for  raising  both  the  home  and  foreign 
regiments  on  any  emergency  to  their  full  strength.     The  country  was 
divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  central  depot  was  established, 
where  the  home  battalions  of  the  local  regiments  were  stationed,  with 
which  during  their  period  of  service  the  militia  regiments  of  the  districts 
were  brigaded.     The  volunteers  were  likewise  brought  under  the  same 
general  system.     To  remove  the  evils  which  had  attended  the  system 
of  long  service,  and  to  pass  a  greater  number  of  men  through  regular 
training,  a  short  service  was  introduced.     Recruits  were  to  enlist  for 
twelve  years  ;  for  seven  of  these  they  were  to  serve  with  the  colours 
and  then  pass  for  the  remaining  five  into  the  army  reserve,  still  liable 
to  be  called  out  for  foreign  service.     Each  regiment  of  the  line  being 
divided  into  two  battalions,  while  one  remained  at  home  the  other 
was  employed  on  foreign  service,  the  intention  being  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  each  arm  of  the  service  should  be  constantly  at  home.     Along 
with  this  arrangement  went  a  considerable  amount  of  decentralisation, 
each  military  centre  being  in  many  respects  complete  in  itself.     But 
unity  was  given  to  the  whole  by  a  new  arrangement  of  departments. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  responsible  for  the  whole  working 
of  the  machine.     The  three  branches,  presided  over  respectively  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance,  and  the 
Financial  Secretary,  were  brought  together  at  the  War  Office.     The 
Commander-in-Chief  was  given  the  command  of  all  the  land  forces  of 
the  Crown  whether  at  home  or  abroad.     The  Quartermaster-General, 
hitherto  a  rival  and  co-ordinate  power,  was  subordinated  to  the  Adju- 
tant-General, who  became  practically  what  is  known  as  Chief  of  the 
Staffi     Considerable  complaints  were  made  as  to  several  points  in  the 
scheme  ;  short  service  was  held  to  deprive  the  army  of  its   chief 
element  of  steadiness— the  presence  of  veteran  soldiers  ;  the  espnf  de 
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corps  which  forms  so  large  a  factor  in  the  eflBciency  of  a  regiment  was 
thought  to  be  weakened  by  the  change  of  name  which  the  regiments 
underwent  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  privileges  and  peculiarities 
of  various  corps,  which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  scheme  of 
reorganisation  ;  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  frequent  demands  of 
foreign  service  have  prevented  that  balance  between  the  home  and 
foreign  regiments  which  was  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the 
scheme.  But  there  can  be  little  question  that  taken  as  a  whole, — 
including  as  it  did  a  considerable  amount  of  decentralisation,  the 
establishment  of  better  arrangements  for  commissariat  and  transport, 
higher  requirements  for  obtaining  commissions,  and  a  general  unity 
of  system, — the  scheme  was  a  great  and  valuable  one. 

One  other  reforming  attempt,  meeting  with  much  the  same 
reception  as  the  Army  Bill,  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  in 
1871,  and  was  not  completed  till  the  following  year.  This  was  Mr. 
Forster's  Ballot  Bill.  Its  object  was  to  render  secret  voting  necessary 
both  in  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections,  and  generally  to  secure 
the  purity  of  elections.  Though  introduced  early  in  the  session,  its 
discussion  was  long  postponed  by  the  debates  upon  purchase.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  had  previously  opposed  the  principle,  now  became  its 
most  ardent  supporter.  The  feehng  in  the  House  was  however  not 
strong  in  its  favour,  the  Opposition  pursued  the  same 
course  of  obstruction  as  had  delayed  the  Purchase  Bill, 
and  though  the  Government  and  its  supporters  adopted 
the  very  unusual  policy  of  allowing  its  opponents  to 
speak  unanswered,  it  was  very  late  in  the  session  before 
the  Bill  could  be  got  through  the  House.  Full  of  anger  against  the 
Ministry,  and  not  observing  any  great  or  general  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  threw  it  out  by  a  very  large  majority. 
The  year  was  indeed  one  of  legislative  failures.  Mr.  Bruce  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance  by  a  Licens- 
ing Bill ;  the  interest  of  the  licensed  victuallers  was  too  strong  for 
him,  and  it  had  been  withdrawn.  A  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Goschen 
for  the  reform  of  local  government  and  taxation  met  the  same  fate. 
In  fact  of  more  than  one  hundred  Ministerial  Bills  the  Universities' 
Test  Bill  was  alone  passed. 

Nor  was  the  financial  scheme  of  the  Government  more  successful. 
Although  the  receipts  of  the  last  year  had  largely  exceeded  the 
estimates,  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  reckoned  that, 
on  account  of  the  outlay  rendered  necessary  by  the  abolition  of  pur 
chase  and  the  other  improvements  in  the  army,  there  would  be  a 
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deficit  for  the  coming  year  of  more  than  ^£2,000,000.  This  he 
proposed  to  meet  by  alterations  in  the  probate  and  succession  duties, 
by  an  increased  income-tax  raised  on  a  system  of  percentages  and 
amounting  to  10s.  8d.  per  cent,,  and  by  a  tax  upon  matches.  On  this 
latter  point  he  explained  the  immense  waste  and  the  immense  con- 
sumption, and  calculated  that  a  duty  of  a  halfpenny  on  ,4^*^^^  ^^ 
a  hundred  would  produce  a  very  large  sura.  He  pro-  thrown  out. 
posed  that  the  tax  should  be  collected  by  means  of  "^^* 
stamps  attached  to  each  box,  and  suggested  the  punning  motto, 
"  Ex  luce  lucellum"  No  one  of  his  propositions  met  with  approvaL 
The  match  manufacturers  of  the  East  End  feeling  that  the  match- 
tax  would  fall  chiefly  upon  them,  made  a  violent  opposition  to  it,  and 
the  very  poor  class  employed  in  the  manufacture  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation by  crowded  processions  to  Westminster ;  the  wealthy 
classes  regarded  the  alteration  of  the  succession  duties  as  an  assault 
upon  property  ;  while  the  collection  of  the  income-tax  upon  percen- 
tage instead  of  by  a  definite  sum  per  pound  excited  general  suspicion. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  the  whole  Budget,  and  to  substitute 
for  all  the  various  methods  of  Mr.  Lowe  a  simple  addition  of  2d.  in 
the  pound  to  the  income-tax. 

This  year  of  failures  had  so  loosened  the  hold  of  the  Government 
upon  the  people  that  it  was  not  without  serious  marks  of  disapproba- 
tion that  the  Prime  Minister  presented  himself  in  the  ^,  ^^     , 

OUdstone'i 

autumn  to  his  constituents  at  Greenwich.  The  speech  Greenwich 
he  then  delivered  was  a  remarkable  efibrt,  and  secured  'p***^ 
for  the  moment  a  complete  triumph.  He  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
nothing  had  been  done  except  the  abolition  of  purchase,  but  upon  this 
he  laid  great  stress,  excusing  the  want  of  success  in  other  directions 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  English  custom  to 
think  long  before  adopting  changes,  and  asserting  the  necessity  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  rejected  Bills.  He  at  the  same  time  drew 
attention  in  eloquent  words  to  the  deeper  social  movements  which 
underlay  the  surface  of  politics,  the  growing  desire  for  restrictions  on 
intemperance,  the  necessity  of  sharing  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  and  of  raising  the  appreciation 
of  honest  labour. 

Yet,  although  the  year  1872  somewhat  redressed  the  disasters  of 
the  preceding  year  and  the  Government  was  enabled  to  pass  several 
important  measures,  it  had  received  a  blow  from  which  it  never 
properly  recovered.  Its  very  successes  in  some  respects  tended  to 
increase  the  disfavour  with  which  it  was  regarded.    The  Ballot  Bill 
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was  indeed  carried  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  and  after  a  com- 
popniarity  of      promise  with  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  many  even  among 
the  Liberals  regarded  secret  voting  with  dislike  as  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  a  fur- 
ther step  towards  annihilating  the  influence  of  wealth  and 
education.    The  abortive  Licensing  Bill  of  the  preceding 
year  was  reproduced  in  a  moderate  form,  and  was  successfully  carried 
through  the  House.     It   contained  provisions  against  adulteration, 
organised  the  licensing  bodies  both  in  counties  and  boroughs,  leaving 
the  power  of  licensing  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  and  fixed  the 
hours  during  which  public-houses  could  be  open  ;  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  country  and  twelve  o'clock  in  London  was  the  hour  appointed  for 
closing.     But  the  Bill  though  not  otherwise  than  moderate  excited 
the  anger  of  the  licensed  victuallers,  and  aroused  the  feelings  of  many 
of  the  lower  classes,  who  disliked  the  restrictions  laid  upon  their 
habits,  and  clamoured  vehemently  against  the  advantages  accorded  to 
the  wealthier  classes  by  the  exception  of  clubs  and  hotels  from  the 
action  of  the  new  law.     By  many  also  the  attempt  to  enforce  virtue 
by  legislation  was  regarded  as  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.     The 
Budget,  though  simple  and  easy,  did  little  towards   restoring   the 
prestige  of  the  Ministry.     The  receipts  so  far  exceeded  the  estimated 
expenditure  that  a  surplus  of  more  than  ^3,000,000  resulted,  but 
Mr.  Lowe  contented  himself  with  half,  thus  undoing  what  he  had  done 
the  preceding  year — withdrawing  2d.  from  the  income-tax,  and  lessen- 
ing the  duty  upon  coffee  by  one-half.     But  the  very  existence  of  the 
large  surplus,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  it  was  handled,  seemed 
a  confession  that  previous  estimates  had  been   erroneous,  and  the 
contemplated  changes  proposed  in  the  previous  year  ill-judged. 

It  was  not  however  the  legislation  of  the  Ministry  alone  which  naci 
mscontentwith  shaken  their  popularity.  No  doubt  there  was  a  general 
the  manage-       feelinff  that  thcv  were  guided  by  a  vexatious  eagerness 

ment  of  the  =>  -.t-i  n  .       j?  .      j.    • 

Foreign  Office,  for  uncalled-for  reforms  and  guilty  ot  want  ot  tact  in 
carrying  them  out.  But  still  more  dangerous  to  them  was  the 
growing  opinion  that  they  were  inclined  to  tamper  in  their  manage- 
ment of  foreign  afifairs  with  the  honour  of  the  country.  The  Franco- 
German  war,  the  Black  Sea  Conference,  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
each  in  turn  afforded  ground  for  charges  of  the  kind. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  middle  of  1870  had  been  somewhat 
Origin  of  the  a  surprise  to  Europe.  There  was  every  appearance  of 
rtMco-oermaa  ^^^^^^  ^j^^j^  among  the  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne 
of  Spain  there  appeared  a  Prince  of_ the  HohenzoUern  House,  and  it 
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at  once  became  apparent  that  the  signs  of  peace  were  fallacious.  The 
misgovemment  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  led  in  1868  to  a  revolution 
which  drove  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne,  and  since  that  time 
Serano,  acting  as  Kegent,  and  Marshal  Prim  as  Com-  candidate  for 
mander-in-Chief  and  Minister,  had  carried  on  a  pro-  the  throne  of 
visional  government  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
ultimately  re-establishing  the  government  of  the  country  upon  a 
constitutional  basis.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  a  sovereign  at  once 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  Spain  and  to  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
Many  candidates  had  been  proposed  ;  among  them  the  most  pro- 
minent was  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe. 
But  as  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Cortes  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
acceptance  of  any  candidate,  and  none  of  them  had  as  yet  gained 
sufficient  popularity  to  allow  of  the  hope  of  such  a  result  being 
obtained  in  their  favour.  General  Prim  looked  elsewhere  for  a 
candidate.  He  had  found  a  man  whom  he  believed  answered  his 
requirements  in  Prince  Leopold  of  HohenzoUern  Sigmaringen,  who 
was  indeed  distantly  connected  with  the  Prussian  House,  but  fiir 
more  nearly  with  the  supporters  of  the  Napoleonic  tradition,  for  one 
of  his  grandmothers  was  a  Murat,  and  the  other  a  Beauhamais. 

There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  candidate  would  be 
distasteful  to  the  French  Emperor.  But  events  had  Napoleon's 
occurred  in  France  which  induced  Napoleon  to  desire  a  ***^' '"  ^"• 
foreign  war.  Opposition  to  his  personal  rule  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  in  1869  to  promulgate 
changes  in  the  constitution,  giving  it  a  greater  appearance  of  liberty, 
and  to  place  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  Ollivier,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  constitutional  party.  The  general  election  which 
followed,  in  spite  of  the  large  use  of  government  influence,  had 
resulted,  especially  in  the  towns,  in  the  choice  of  representatives 
opposed  to  personal  power.  But  though  compelled  to  adopt  the 
forms  of  constitutionalism.  Napoleon  had  no  intention  of  surrendering 
the  position  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.  He  found  as  he  believed  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  renewed  lease  of  power  in  the  application  to 
existing  circumstances  of  the  principle  which  he  had  always  main- 
tained. He  called  to  his  aid  universal  sufi'rage,  and  insisted  upon 
superseding  the  legislative  body,  and  submitting  the  constitution  to 
the  verdict  of  a  plebiscite.  He  obtained  a  large  majority  in  his 
favour,  but  there  was  an  ominous  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  his 
partisans  as  compared  with  those  who  had  voted  for  him  in  1863  ;  in 
the  large  cities  his  cause  was  in  a  minority,  and  even  among  the 
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soldiery  his  diminishing  popularity  was  evident.  He  would  seem  to 
have  been  desirous  to  mark  his  renewed  acquisition  of  power  by  some 
striking  exploit,  which  should  at  once  hush  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
national  war  the  voices  of  his  opponents  and  restore  by  the  glories 
of  victory  the  shaken  alletjiance  of  the  army.  He  saw  in  the  jealousy 
of  Prussian  a<jgrandisement  which  since  the  events  of  1866  had  been 
prevalent  in  France  a  ready  instrument  for  his  purpose.  His  diplo- 
matic agents  by  their  mistaken  information  misled  him  so  completely 
that  he  supposed  Austria  and  the  South  of  Germany  would  hail  him  as 
a  friend,  while  those  in  charge  of  the  military  administration  at  home, 
with  equal  want  of  honesty  and  of  knowledge,  persuaded  him  that 
his  army  was  in  the  highest  state  of  preparation.  Advantage  there- 
fore was  at  once  taken  of  the  Hohenzollern  candidature  to  raise  a  cry 
asainst  the  ambitious  views  of  Prussia.  Not  satisfied,  it  was  said, 
with  its  triumphs  at  home  and  its  interference  in  the  East,  it  was 
bent  on  establishing  its  influence  in  Spain,  at  the  very  threshold  of 
France.  The  French  Ambassador  was  instructed  to  protest  against 
this  conduct,  and  to  demand  a  voluntary  withdrawal  of  Prince 
Leopold.  The  demand  was  granted,  and  OUivier  was  satisfied  with 
his  diplomatic  triumph.  Not  so  Napoleon  and  his  more  immediate 
friends  in  the  cabinet.  Gramont,  the  foreign  Minister,  was  authorised 
to  utter  in  the  Legislative  Chamber  words  which  could  mean  little 
less  than  war.  The  Emperor  and  his  Bonapartist  Ministers  insisted 
upon  a  written  disclaimer  from  King  William,  and  a  promise  that  the 
candidature  should  not  be  renewed.  Pressing  himself  upon  the  King 
with  these  arrogant  demands,  Benedetti,  the  French  Ambassador,  met 
with  a  somewhat  rough  reception.  Bismarck,  who  desired  war,  but 
understood  that  to  carry  Germany  with  him  the  first  blow  must  come 
from  France,  took  advantage  of  the  incident ;  an  incomplete  report 
of  the  supposed  insult  roused  a  storm  of  anger  which  no  Minister 
could  oppose,  and  France  almost  immediately  declared  war. 

It  was  intended  no  doubt  that  this  sudden  act  should  be  followed  by 
Beginiiiiig  of  an  equally  sudden  exertion  of  military  force.  Napoleon 
the  WW.  intended   to  push  at  once   between   Prussia  and  the 

Southern  States  of  Germany,  which  he  expected  to  find  friendly  to  his 
interests.  But  when  it  came  to  the  point  the  army  on  which  he 
relied  proved  in  no  condition  for  immediate  movement.  Delay  was 
necessary,  and  delay  giabled  the  Prussians  to  bring  their  admirable 
organisation  at  once  into  play,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  their 
southern  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  change  the  defensive  war  with 
which  they  were  threatened  into  one  of  active  offence.     The  French 


Emperor,  who  had  himself  taken  the  command  of  his  army,  did  indeed 
strike  the  first  blow  by  an  idle  bombardment  of  the  open  town  of 
Saarbriick,  but  the  movement  was  without  result.     The  real  war- 
fare began  when  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  surprised  a  portion 
of  Marshal  MacMahon's  army  at  Weissemburg,  and  two  days  after- 
wards, on  the  6th  of  August,  completely  defeated  the  Marshal  himself 
at  Worth.     The  battle  was  the  result  of  a  combined  advance  of  the 
Prussians,  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saarbriick, 
upon  the  heights  of  Spicheren,  the  armies  of  Steinmetz  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  won  an  equally  decisive  victory  over  the  French. 
MacMahon's  army  in  Alsace  was  virtually  destroyed  at  Weissemburg, 
and  was  compelled  to  find  its  way  back  as  best  it  could  to  Chalons, 
where  the  army  of  reserve  was  stationed.     The  armies  of  Lorraine, 
with  which  the  Emperor  himself  was,  withdrew  into  the  valley  of  the 
Moselle,  resting  upon  the  great  fortress  of  Metz.     Into  the  gap  thus 
formed  the  Prussians  at  once  pushed.     Coming  both  from  the  north 
and  the  south  they  thrust  themselves  between  Metz  and  Chalons, 
and  succeeded  after  a  series  of  murderous  engagements  in  inclosing 
the  French  with  Bazaine  at  their  head  in  Metz.     The  Emperor  with 
difficulty  made  his  way  to  Chalons,  but  in  fact  his  power  had  left 
him.     The  disastrous  news  of  the  first  defeats  had  produced  a  wild 
excitement  in  Paris,  and  the  demand  for  his  deposition  was  loudly 
raised.     The  Empress  made  a  gallant  effort  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
her  husband  and  child,  assumed  the  post  of  Regent,  appointed  a  new 
Ministry  of  a  more  thoroughly  Napoleonic  character  under  General 
Montauban,  and  set  energetically  to  work  to  put  Paris  in  a  state  of 
defence.     But  the  course  of  the  war  soon  scattered  to  the  winds  the 
efforts  of  the  Empress.     While  Bazaine,  to  whom  the  chief  command 
had  been  intrusted,  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Metz  by  the 
northern  and  central  armies  of  the  Prussians,  MacMahon,  withdrawing 
by  a  circuitous  route  before  the  advancing  forces  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
reached  Chalons  in  safety.     To  release  Bazaine's  army,  which  included 
almost  the  whole  of  the  organised  force  of  France,  seemed  a  matter 
of  prime  necessity.     Setting  out  from  Chalons  with  180,000  men, 
MacMahon  and  the  Emperor  marched  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
with  a  view  of  reaching  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  and  forcing  their  way 
down  it.     The  Crown  Prince  followed  the  movement ;  so  strong  were 
the  armies  around  Metz  that  it   was  found  possible  to  despatch  a 
body  of  80,000  to  his  assistance.     Thus  with  more  than  200,000  men 
at  command,  and  aided  by  the  slow  and  badly  organised  march  of  the 
French,  he  forestalled  MacMahon's  action,  placed  himself  between  the 
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French  army  and  Metz,  cut  its  communications  with  Chalons,  and 
forced  it  to  take  refuge  in  Sedan.  There  on  the  last  day  of  August 
and  1st  of  September  the  crowning  battle  of  the  campaign  was  fought, 
and  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole  army. 
The  news  of  this  catastrophe  was  fatal  to  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon. 
At  a  midnight  meeting  of  the  legislative  body  the  formal 

Depoaition  of  »  »  i  i     i     i  i 

Napoleon.  deposition  of  the  Emperor  was  demanded,  but  when 

Sept.  4, 1870.  ^^^^^  ^  short  adjournment  it  again  met  to  discuss  the 
question,  it  was  evident  that  the  power  had  passed  into  other  hands. 
The  populace  broke  into  the  Assembly,  and  headed  by  Ganibetta  and 
the  chief  members  of  the  Opposition,  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
There  a  provisional  government,  subsequently  known  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence,  was  declared.  WithTrochu  as  its  President, 
Jules  Favre  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Gambetta  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  it  began  its  work  by  suppressing  the  Legislative  Body 
and  the  Senate,  and  allowing  the  Republic  to  be  proclaimed  at  the 
chief  provincial  cities  of  France.  It  was  hoped  by  onlookers  that 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  war  was  due,  and  the  completeness 
of  the  vengeance  which  the  Prussians  had  inflicted  upon  their 
assailant,  might  lead  to  an  honourable  peace.  The  hope  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  utterances  of  Jules  Favre  and  a  counter  declaration  of 
Bismarck.  As  the  mouthpiece  of  the  new  Government,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that  it  undertook  as  its  first  duty  to  clear 
France  from  the  invaders,  and  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  peace 
implying  the  abandonment  of  one  inch  of  territory  or  one  stone 
of  a  French  fortress.  In  reply  the  Prussian  Minister  explained 
clearly  that  Germany,  after  the  terrible  efforts  to  which  it  had  been 
driven  by  French  aggression,  could  not  be  satisfied  without  a  strong 
defensive  frontier  including  the  possession  of  Strasburg  and  Metz. 

Thus  the  second  act  of  the  drama  of  the  great  war  began.     Ths 
Siege  of  Crown  Prince  resumed  his  march  upon  Paris  from  which 

Pari!.  ijig  movement  towards  Sedan  had  drawn  him.     On  the 

20th  the  Prussian  King  had  reached  Ferrieres,  the  remnants  of  the 
French  armies  were  defeated  before  the  city,  and  Paris  was  com- 
pletely invested.  In  the  absence  of  any  constitutionally  established 
Government  recognised  by  the  whole  of  France  great  difficulties 
arose  in  the  way  of  negotiations,  and  it  seemed  not  unnatural 
that  some  cessation  of  hostilities  to  allow  of  elections  and  reorganisa- 
tion should  be  granted  by  the  Prussians  even  in  their  own  interest. 
A  conference  between  Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre  was  arranged 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  English  Ambassador ;  but  as  tho 
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one  demanded  the  cession  of  Strasburg  ana  several  other  fortresses 
as  a  preliminary  condition,  and  the  other  was  pledged  for  the  time 
to  resist  all  such  concessions,  the  negotiations  came  to  nothing.     The 
only  hope  of  moderating  the  war  seemed  to  lie  in  the  intervention  of 
the  neutral  powers  ;  and  Thiers,  the  foremost  of  French  statesmen, 
set  out  on  a  voluntary  mission  to  the  capitals  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  it.     Meanwhile  the  march  of  the  Crown  Prince 
to  Sedan  had  given  the  Parisians  time  to  organise  their  defence  ; 
the  forts  had  been  armed  and  strengthened,  400,000  national  guards 
and  mobiles  organised,  marines  brought  to  work  the  guns,  and  vast 
quantities  of  ammunition  made.     But  the  Prussian  generals  placed 
their  hopes  upon  famine  and  political  difficulties  within  the  city,  and 
shrank  from  active  measures  of  assault.      To  maintain  the   vast 
blockade  taxed  all  their  powers.     Though  they  had  650,000  men  in 
France,  two-thirds  of  these  were  employed  elsewhere.     Bazaine,  with 
his  army,  had  still  to  be  kept  shut  up  in  Metz,  the  communications 
with  Gennany  had  to  be  guarded,  and  at  first  Strasburg  and  several 
other  important  fortresses  still  held  out.     It  seemed  not  impossible 
if  the  unconquered  part  of  France  could  be  roused  to  energy  that  the 
capital  might  yet  be  saved.     The  duty  of  making  the  attempt  was 
undertaken  by  Gambetta.     Escaping  early  in  October   o„abett*'s 
from  the  besieged  city  in  a  balloon,  he  made  his  appear-   attempt  to 
ance  at  Tours,  at  once  assumed  the  Ministry  of  War  with 
almost  dictatorial  powers,  and  proceeded  to  infuse  into  the  provinces 
something  of  his  own   feverish  enthusiasm.      Armies  sprang  into 
existence  in  all  directions  ;  a  great  force  under  General  D'Aurelle 
de  Paladines  was  gradually  collected  behind  the  Loire  ;  Garibaldi, 
who  had  offered  his  services  to  the  new  Republic,  took  command  of 
a  mixed  and  irreorular  force  in  the  south-east,  while  a  third  active 
army  was  established  under  Count  Keratry  in  the  west.     But  before 
Gambetta  was  able  to  bring  any  trustworthy  troops  into  action  against 
the  Prussian  lines,  an  event  occurred  which  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs  and  proved  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  France.     On  the  27th  of 
October  Marshal  Bazaine  surrendered  Metz,  and  with  it  the  whole 
of  his  army.     Three  Marshals  of  France,  180,000  soldiers,  3000  guns, 
and  40,000,000  of  francs  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.     Either 
wilfully  to  suit  his  own  views,  as  his  enemies  assert,  or  from  incapacity, 
the  General  had  allowed  this  vast  force  resting  on  a  first-rate  fortress 
to  be  inclosed  by  an  army  hardly  larger  than  itself.     Several  ill- 
managed  and  costly  sorties  had  been  made,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
with  considerable  success,  but  they  had  never  been  pressed  homo ; 
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never  to  all  appearance  had  any  serious  eflfort  been  made  to  break  a 
way  through  the  Prussian  lines.  The  mere  existence  of  the  army 
there  had  however  drawn  away  from  offensive  action  a  full  third  of 
the  Prussian  forces  ;  its  surrender  now  set  them  free  to  secure  the 
predominance  of  the  besiegers  of  Paris,  and  to  push  on  to  the  further 
subjugation  of  the  country.  Gambetta's  forces  must  henceforward 
expect  to  be  themselves  attacked.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Metz 
produced  a  fresh  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Paris  ;  the  members  of  the 
Government  were  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  The 
vigour  of  Ernest  Picard,  who  had  escaped  capture  and  was  well 
supported  by  General  Trochu,  suppressed  the  insurrection.  A  ple- 
biscite confirmed  by  a  large  majority  the  authority  of  the  existing 
Government,  and  the  defence  was  actively  pushed  on. 

At  the  very  moment  of  the  insurrection,  Thiers  returned  from  his 
mission.     He  had  been  unable  to  procure  any  active  intervention  from 
the  neutrals,  but  had  received  advice  and  sympathy,  and 
Thien'  **  entered  at  once  into  negotiations  with  Bismarck  to  pro- 

negotiations.  ^^^^  ^^  armistice.  But  again  the  negotiations  failed. 
Though  the  Germans  were  willing  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms  and  to 
allow  the  election  of  a  National  Assembly,  they  refused  to  listen  to 
the  suggestion  that  Paris  should  be  revictualled.  It  wa-s  indeed 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  should  thus  surrender  the  great 
advantage  their  lengthened  blockade  had  secured  them,  and  as  Thiers 
made  this  a  necessary  condition  of  the  arrangement,  his  efforts,  like 
those  of  Jules  Favre,  proved  abortive.  The  armistice  was  scarcely 
refused  when  for  one  moment  it  appeared  as  though  the  French  might 
win  by  arms  what  they  could  not  secure  by  negotiation.  Before  the 
troops  from  Metz  could  enter  upon  their  aggressive  movement,  General 
d'Aurelle  had  set  the  army  of  the  Loire  in  motion,  and  had  won  over 
Von  der  Tann  at  Coulmiers  the  only  real  victory  obtained  by  the 
French  during  the  war.  Moltke  recognised  the  danger.  He  even  for 
the  moment  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  withdrawal  from  Paris 
might  be  necessary.  But  the  troops  which  he  hurriedly  despatched 
to  Von  der  Tann's  assistance  proved  sufficient  to  re-establish  the 
Prussian  supremacy  in  that  direction  ;  the  French  were  beaten  at 
Artenay  and  again  at  Orleans,  and  forced  to  retreat  in  two  directions, 
thus  breaking  in  half  the  army  of  the  Loire.  The  failure  was  attri- 
buted to  want  of  skill  in  the  General.  Threatened  with  a  court- 
martial,  he  threw  up  his  commission  ;  the  southern  army  of  the  Loire 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bourbaki,  while  General  Chanzy  with  the 
remainder  withdrew  towards   Le  Mans.     There  seemed  but  little 
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chance  that  Paris  would  be  relieved  from  outside.  Faidherbe  was 
indeed  making  some  way  in  Picardy,  Garibaldi  and  those  with  him 
were  occupying  General  Werder  in  the  south  and  east,  but  in  all 
directions  it  appeared  clear  that  the  German  troops  in  the  field  were 
able  to  restrain  the  forces  opposed  to  them  from  any  dangerous 
approach  to  the  great  siege.  Meanwhile  Paris  was  not  idle.  The  news 
of  the  victory  of  Coulmiers  produced,  while  the  subsequent  disasters  of 
d'Aurelle  were  yet  unknown,  an  important  and  threatening  sortie 
under  General  Ducrot  which  for  a  while  seemed  to  promise  to  be 
successful.  For  two  days  the  fighting  was  kept  up.  But  on  the  3d 
of  December  the  French  General  withdrew,  compelled  so  to  act  in 
part  by  the  cold,  against  which  his  troops  were  improperly  provided. 
A  second  great  effort  under  General  Vinoy  was  made  upon  the  21st 
of  December,  but  again  owing  to  some  mismanagement  of  the  com- 
manders it  proved  unsuccessful.  The  coming  winter,  the  extension  of 
the  war,  the  threatening  activity  of  the  besieged,  drove  the  Germans 
to  have  recourse  to  more  active  measures.  While  a  new  levy  of 
200,000  men  was  demanded  from  Germany,  the  bombardment 
of  Paris  at  length  began,  and  on  the  29th  of  December  one  of  the 
forts  was  taken. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Whatever  was  to  be  done  to 
save  Paris  either  from  within  or  from  without  must  be  done  quickly. 
Help  might  come  from  Faidherbe  in  the  north,  from  Chanzy  in  the 
west,  from  Bourbaki  in  the  south,  and  against  the  large  armies  which 
these  Generals  had  at  their  command  the  Prussians  had  very  inferior 
numbers  to  oppose.  But  the  raw  levies  of  France  proved  unable  to 
perform  the  task  set  them,  while  the  genius  of  Moltke,  divining 
always  the  point  of  danger  and  strengthening  it,  seemed  to  neutralise 
their  numerical  superiority.  Faidherbe,  who  had  ob-  Defeat  of 
tained  a  transient  success  at  Bapaume,  was  shortly  after-  ^1^^"^^^ 
wards  completely  defeated  near  St.  Quentin,  whither  a  Bourbaki. 
Prussian  corps  had  been  hastily  despatched  by  rail  from  Paris.  The 
hopes  of  Chanzy  lay  in  the  power  of  Bourbaki  to  keep  the  Germans 
employed  upon  the  Loire.  But  Bourbaki  was  engaged  on  a  great 
enterprise,  and  had  moved  away  eastward.  At  once  divining  his 
intention  the  Prussian  commander  entirely  neglected  him  and  sent  all 
his  troops  against  Chanzy,  who,  gallantly  disputing  every  inch  of 
ground,  was  finally  defeated  at  Le  Mans.  The  fate  of  Bourbaki  was 
still  more  disastrous.  Thinking  to  throw  himself  upon  the  German 
communications  in  Alsace,  he  had  moved  rapidly  eastward  and 
attempted  to  separate  the  German  forces  at  Vesoul  and  Bel  fort :  he 
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failed.  The  enemy  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  H^ricourt, 
and  there  after  a  three  days'  battle  Bourbaki  suflFered  a  complete  defeat. 
He  attempted  to  retreat,  but  found  himself  entrapped  by  the  skill  of 
Moltke,  who  had  not  shrunk  from  withdrawing  an  army  from  the 
north  and  hurrying  it  southward.  Arriving  too  late  for  the  battle  of 
H^ricourt,  it  was  in  time  to  cut  off  Bourbaki's  retreat,  and  to  drive  the 
whole  of  his  forces  into  Switzerland,  where  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  neutrals  they  laid  down  their  arms. 

These  successive  defeats  all  took  place  between  the  12th  and  the  19th 
of  January.    On  the  last  of  those  days  the  final  effort  of  the  Parisians 
themselves  was  made.     Under  the  command  of  Trochu    himself 
100,000  men  pushed  out  towards  St.  Cloud  and  St.  Denis.     Success- 
ful for  a  while,  they  were  finally  beaten  back  as  the 
swren  er  o       (German  reserves  were  concentrated  on  the  threatened 
Jan.  28, 1871.     p^int.     The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  failure  was  a 
riot.     Though  it  was  suppressed  without  difficulty  Trochu  surrendered 
the  command  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  at  length  the  forces  on  which 
the  Germans  had  relied  had  done  their  work— that  famine  and  sedition 
rendered  further  defence  impossible.    On  the  23d  of  January  negotia- 
tions began.     On  the  evening  of  the  28th  an  armistice  was  signed,  and 
Paris  surrendered.     Food  had  been  long  collected  by  the  Germans  in 
expectation  of  the  surrender,  and  England  was  ready  to  despatch 
with  the  greatest  speed  provisions  for  the  suffering  people.     Upon 
the  advance  of  the  Germans  towards  Tours,  Gambetta  had  gone  to 
Bordeaux.     He  at  once  indignantly  repudiated  the  armistice.     But 
the  other  members  of  the  Government  of  national  defence  proved  too 
strong  for  him  ;  recognising  that  he  was  after  all  but  a  delegate  of  that 
Government,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  give  in  his  resignation.     Then 
began  an  attempt  to  reorganise  in  France  a  Government  so  national  and 
with  such  promise  of  permanence  as  to  be  capable  of  changing  the  armis- 
tice into  a  peace.     A  National  Assembly  was  accordingly  opened  at 
Bordeaux  on  the  3d  of  February,  with  Grevy  as  its  President,  while 
Thiers  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry.    Listening  to  his  advice  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  take  measures  for  relieving  the  country  of  the 
invaders.    A  Commission  was  despatched  to  Paris,  and  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  arranged,  including  a  convention  allowing  of  the  formal 
Ternu  of  peace.   Occupation  of  Paris  for  a  few  hours  by  30,000  German 
March  2, 1871.    tfoops.     The  tcrms  of  peace,  though  undoubtedly  hard 
— including  as  they  did  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Lorraine,  and  the  payment  of  an  enormous  war  indemnity, 
— were  accepted  by  the  Assembly.     On  the  2d  of  March,  peace 
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was  ratified.     The  brief  occupation  of  the  Champs  Elysdes  by  the 
German  troops  passed  off  quietly,  and  the  invasion  was  at  an  end. 

But  France  was  not  yet  free  from  its  difficulties.     The  capitulation 
had  roused  the  angry  temper  of  the  population  of  Paris.     An  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  in  the  widespread  discontent  for  the  active 
movement  of  the  extreme  Radical  party,  which  had  already  made 
itself  felt  during  the  siege,  and  had  lately  been  well  organised  under  a 
central  committee.     Arms  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the   cannon,  they  had 
drawn  them  into  the  revolutionary  quarters  of  Paris.     The  number  of 
the  regular  troops  was  small,  nor  were  they  wholly  free  from  sympathy 
with  the  National  Guard  and  popular  party.    An  attempt  £^^^,u,jjjnent 
to  withdraw  the  artillery  failed.     Many  of  the  troops   ofthecom- 
refused  to  oppose  the  insurgents.     The  Central  Com-   °"*°*' 
mittee  established  itself  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  members  of  the 
Government  and  General  Vinoy  with  the  faithful  troops  withdrew,  an 
election  for  the  Municipality  was  held,  and  the  Commune  entering 
into  office  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  became  the  sole  recognised  authority 
in  the  city.     In  view  of  the  disturbances  in  the  capital  the  Assembly 
had  decided  to  hold  its  sittings  in  Versailles,  and  thither  the  troops  on 
leaving  Paris  withdrew.     The  men  who  had  appropriated  the  govern- 
ment of  the  capital  had  definite  political  views.     They  desired  that 
France  should  be  dissolved  into  a  confederation  of  Communes,  to  each 
of  which  the  fullest  measure  of  self-government  should  be  given,  the 
unity  of  the  country  being  secured  and  represented  by  an  Assembly 
of  Delegates  from  the  Federal  Communes.    With  views  so  absolutely 
opposed  to  those  of  the  reactionary  Assembly,  and  so  closely  affecting 
the  interests  of  all  the  privileged  classes,  in  armed  rebellion  against 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country,   and  with  their  cause 
already  sullied  by  the  needless  murder  of  General  Thomas  and  the 
slaughter  in  the  Place  Vendome  of  more  than  thirty  unarmed  men 
who  had  been  there  attending  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  order,  the 
men  of  the  Commune  could  expect  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the 
Versailles  Government.     A  regular  war  sprang  up  between  the  rival 
authorities,  and  Paris  again  underwent  at  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  a 
second  and  more  disastrous  bombardment  than  that  from  which  it  had 
just  escaped.     Allowed  by  the  Germans  to  increase  the  number  of 
regular  troops,  and  easily  drawing  to  himself  the  late  soldiers  of  the 
Empire  as  they  returned  from  captivity,  Thiers  was  able  to  bring  an 
overwhelming  force  against  the  capital     Little  by  little  after  stub- 
bom  fighting  the  insurgents  gave  ground,  and  at  length  in  an  agony 
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of  despair  lost  all  self-restraint,  cruelly  murdered  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  and  other  hostages  whom  they  held  in  their  hands,  and  set  fire 
to  many  of  the  public  buildings.  The  want  of  self-restraint  was  not 
all  on  one  side.  Little  or  no  quarter  was  given  by  the  assaulting 
troops,  prisoners  were  shot  in  batches,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Assembly  of  Versailles  was  marked  by  vindictive  cruelty. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  question  as  to  the  position  which  England 
should  take  up  in  the  presence  of  such  events  ;  as  English  interests 
were  by  no  means  directly  involved  in  the  quarrel,  a  policy  of 
neutrality  was  almost  necessarily  imposed  upon  the  Government. 
It  is  however  always  difficult  for  a  great  Power  to  play  the  part  of 
a  neutral  with  success.  Its  duty  as  a  leading  State  seems  to  lie  in 
moderating  the  demands  of  both  the  contending  parties  with  a  view 
Position  of  to  re-establishing  peace.  It  cannot  merely  stand  aloof. 
England  in  the     'f  j^g  Umits  of  its  interference  are  always  open  to  question. 

Franco-German  ,  „.-,,.  ,i  i  is     ,.• 

War.  Its  ancient  friendships  seem  to  demand  some  enective 

action,  its  refusal  to  recognise  the  claim  is  likely  to  excite  the  anger 
of  both  sides.  In  the  widespread  ramifications  of  national  intercourse 
it  is  strange  if  it  does  not  find  its  interests  more  or  less  indirectly 
involved  in  the  course  of  the  war.  It  was  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  difficulties  that  would  attend  it  that  the  Government  decided  to 
adopt  a  neutral  policy.  Before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  the 
good  offices  of  England  were  used  not  without  effect  in  urging  upon 
the  Prussian  King  his  disavowal  of  the  Hohenzollem  candidature,  and 
on  the  other  side,  in  vain,  in  eff'orts  to  persuade  the  French  to  lessen 
the  arrogant  demands  which  they  raised. 

But  almost  immediately  the  strength  of  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  a  friendly  neutrality  wa5  severely  strained. 
There  was  a  prevalent  feeling  in  England  that  France  had  forced  the 
war  on  Prussia,  and  English  sympathy  was  at  first  entirely  upon  the 
German  side.  Bismarck,  not  unnaturally  anxious  to  weaken  as  far  as 
Bismarck'i  possible  the  connection,  now  of  considerable  standing, 
revelation  of  between  France  and  England,  communicated  to  the 
Sea^y.^"  Timts  a  project  of  a  treaty,  written  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  French  Ambassador  Benedetti,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
secure  to  France  the  possession  of  Belgium  in  exchange  for  certain 
advantages  guaranteed  on  the  other  hand  to  Prussia.  The  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium  was  a  cardinal  point  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
England,  and  here  to  all  appearance  was  our  intimate  ally  quietly 
trafficking  for  the  possession  of  that  country.  The  project  was  the 
result  of  certain  discussions  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date  between  the 
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Frencn  Ministry  and  Bismarck,  and  was  written  at  the  dictation  of 
the  German  statesman.  It  had  been  summarily  rejected  by  both 
Courts,  but  the  document  remained  in  Bismarck's  hands  and  was  now 
produced  with  great  effect.  It  is  true  that  Bismarck  was  himself  as 
much  implicated  in  the  matter  as  Benedetti.  But  it  at  least  proved 
how  great  was  the  jealousy  felt  by  France  of  Prussian  aggrandisement, 
and  how  ready  the  diplomatists  of  the  Empire  were  to  discuss  any 
means  however  unscrupulous  which  might  secure  a  countervailmg 
advantage  to  France.  It  thus  threw  a  somewhat  awkward  light  upon 
the  action  of  the  Emperor  in  forcing  on  the  war. 

Before  the   whole  truth  was  known  the  excitement  caused  in 
England  by  the  revelation  of  the  project  was  considerable,  and  even 
when  more  fully  understood  it  appeared  to  show  how  easily  a  point 
of  the  first  interest  to  England  might  be  touched  by  the  commg  war. 
The  cry  was  loud  that  friendly  neutrality  was  not  enough,  that  an 
armed  neutrality  was  necessary.     The  Government  stood  firm,  but 
listened  so  far  to  the  loud  demands  raised  that  it  contracted  a  special 
treaty,  signed  on  the  26th  of  August,  both  with  France  and  Prussia, 
to  the  eflfect  that  it  would  join  in  arms  either  party  to  repel  any 
encroachment  upon  the  integrity  of  Belgium .    It  also  agreed  to  a  very 
considerable  increase  of  the  army.     About  the  same  time  a  second 
form  of  pressure  was  put  upon  the  Government.     England  was  not 
alone  as  a  neutral  Power  ;  and  from  several  of  the  other   The  policy  of 
large  countries  of  Europe,  and  especially  from  Italy,  came   ^r^ty^fiJ^^y 
eacrer  suggestions  that  the  neutral  Powers  should  enter  maintained, 
into  a  formal  combination.     This  also  Lord  Granville  was  wise  enough 
to  reject.     He  declared  himself  willing  to  go  no  further  than  an 
interchange  between  England  and  other  countries  of  an  assertion  that 
they  woufd  not  depart  from  their  neutral  attitude.     From  this  posi- 
tion Lord  Granville  never  wavered,  and  was  therefore  able  to  deny 
the  charge  made  by  the  French  Government  and  reiterated  by  the 
EngUsh  Opposition,  that  by  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  a  neutral 
league  England  had  prevented  other  countries  from  giving  to  France 
the  assistance  they  would  otherwise  have  been  willing  to  aff^ord.     The 
want  of  effectual  mediation  was  the  next  great  accusation  brought 
against  the  Ministers.     It  was  again  and  again  asserted  by  the  English 
Opposition,  and  with  almost  passionate  earnestness  by  the  French  as 
their  misfortunes  increased  upon  them.    Yet  it  would  appear  to  be 
groundless.     While  France  was  still  under  the  Emperor  and  with 
hopes  of  re-establishing  its  aflFairs,  the  French  Government  had  plainly 
told  Lord  Granville  that  they  had  no  objection  to  an  understanding 
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between  the  neutral  Powers,  but  that  under  present  circumstances  no 
offer  of  mediation  from  any  quarter  would  be  listened  to.  Lord 
Granville  could  only  say  that  "her  Majesty's  Government  had  no 
desire  to  obtrude  their  mediation,  but  that  France  might  be  assured 
that  if  at  any  time  recourse  should  be  had  to  their  good  oflBces  they 
would  be  freely  given  and  zealously  exerted."  The  impossibility  at 
that  time  of  any  mediation  was  accepted  by  all  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  changed  the  tone  of  France.  The 
English  Foreign  Office  was  besieged  by  repeated  requests  to  inter- 
vene in  some  way  or  other  and  to  make  propositions  to  Prussia.  But 
at  the  same  time,  in  fact  on  the  same  day,  that  the  first  of  these 
requests  was  sent,  Jules  Favre  had  made  his  famous  declaration  against 
the  cession  of  an  inch  of  French  territory.  The  reply  of  the  English 
Foreign  Office  had  been  to  the  effect  that  more  harm  than  good  would 
be  done  by  any  attempt  to  mediate  except  upon  a  basis  acceptable  to 
both  parties.  But  Bismarck's  counter  proclamation  had  indicated 
with  perfect  clearness  that  Prussia  would  require  some  territorial 
cession.  The  common  basis  could  therefore  not  be  found.  It  was 
in  fact  now  Bismarck's  turn  to  hold  at  arm's-length  any  offered  medi- 
ation, as  the  French  Empire  had  done  while  it  still  believed  in  its 
power.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  till  the  final  surrender  of  Paris 
when  such  a  ground  of  intervention  could  be  found.  A  deaf  ear  was 
therefore  of  necessity  turned  to  the  eager  pleadings  of  the  French, 
who  urged  in  plain  words  that  an  armed  intervention  to  restrain 
Prussia  was  desirable,  and  deplored  with  bitterness  the  abandonment 
of  France  by  Europe. 

Yet  England  never  ceased  to  do  what  was  possible  for  the  interests 
of  peace.  It  was  through  English  instrumentality  that  the  interview 
Various  effort!  between  Jules  Favre  and  Bismarck  in  September  was 
to Mcure peace,  arranged;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  danger  admitted 
even  by  the  Germans  of  famine  in  Paris  to  press  with  great  urgency 
the  necessity  of  an  armistice  for  calling  a  National  Assembly  ;  and 
Lord  Granville  even  risked  a  somewhat  humiliating  rebuff  from 
Bismarck  by  pressing  on  him,  in  spite  of  his  well-known  determina- 
tion to  engage  only  in  direct  negotiation,  the  presence  of  Mr.  Odo 
Russell  at  Versailles,  and  certain  alternatives  suggested  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Even  at  the  very  close  of  the  war  a 
despatch  of  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  Prussians,  which,  while  it 
acknowledged  that  in  the  full  tide  of  its  success  Germany  had  not 
unreasonably  refused  the  dictation  of  those  who  had  stood  aloof  from 
the  war,  pointed  out  that  were  France  to  be  totally  ruined,  and 


Germany  ''left  with  no  resource  but  to  sieze  and  occupy  vast  terri- 
tories filled  with  unwiUing  inhabitants,  blame  would  attach  to  her  for 
having  rejected  not  the  intervention  but  the  good  offices  of  some  of 
the  neutral  Powers  of  a  character  which  had  so  often  led  to  satisfactory 
results  in  international  disputes."     Nor  did  the  friendly  work  of 
England  cease  with  the  war.     It  was  largely  owing  to  her  represen- 
tations that  the  enormous  war  indemnity  was  decreased  from  six  to 
five  milliards  of  francs.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Government 
could  possibly  have  done  more  than  it  did  unless  it  was  disposed  to 
take  the  extreme  step  of  intervening  in  arms,  which  no  party  in 
EncTland  seriously  desired.    Yet  there  were  not  wanting  men  who 
pretended  to  see  in  the  temperate  tone  adopted  and  in  the  genume 
effort  to  preserve  a  true  neutrality  a  want  of  spirit  which  tended  to 
lower  England  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

The  same  feeling  was  excited  with  scarcely  more  reason  by  the 
action  of  Government  with  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856.     Whatever  chance  of  joint  action  between  England 
and  Russia  in  the  French  quarrel  existed  was  checked  Excitment^^ 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  declaration  from  Prince  JJ^^^n  ^ 
Gortschakoff  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  asserting  the  right  declaration, 
of  any  Power  to  withdraw  of  its  own  will  from  a  Treaty  to  which 
it  had  been  a  party.    The  principle  in  the  present  case  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  neutralising  the  Black  Sea.     Taking 
advantage  of  the  state  of  France  and  the  known  desire  of  neutrals 
to  prevent  any  extension  of  the  war,  the  Russian  Government  had 
determined  to  throw  off  the  restrictions  laid  upon  their  country  at 
the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.     The  high-handed  method  mdicated 
by  Prince  Gortschakoff's  declaration  was  to  be  adopted.     It  was 
impossible  for  England  to  pass  over  in  silence  an  interpretation  of  the 
rights  of  co-signataries  of  a  Treaty  so  novel  and  so  threatenmg.     It 
was  a  more  open  question  whether  the  change  proposed  was  itself 
desirable  or  not.     In  the  correspondence  which  ensued  it  was  alleged 
by  Russia  that  the  circumstances  of  Europe  had  absolutely  changed, 
and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  fourteen  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  its  provisions  had  been 
infringed,  notably  in  the  fusion  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  into 
one  Power.     It  was  also  asserted  that  the  very  clause  in  question 
had  been  several  times  infringed  by  the  presence  of  ships  of  war  in 
the  Black  Sea.     It  was  therefore  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
Treaty  was  already  in  fact  broken,  and  on  the  other  that  the  change 
of  circumstances  rendered  a  revision  of  it  a  matter  of  necessity. 
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Inquiry  among  the  other  Courts  of  Europe  led  the  English  Minibtry 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  sympathised  with  the  Eussian  wish  to 
remove  restrictions  which  couM  scarcely  be  other  than  humiliating  to 
a  powerful  nation,  and  which,  as  that  nation  was  now  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  them  all,  seemed  unnecessary.  When  called  to 
account  subsequently  for  their  action  the  Government  declared  that 
they  would  have  found  no  single  ally  had  they  insisted  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  restrictions. 

The  case  was  different  with  regard  to  the  method  which  Kussia  had 
employed  for  obtaining  its  wishes.  The  maintenance  of  treaties  was  too 
important  to  all  the  Powers  to  allow  them  calmly  to  accept  the  new 
doctrine.  Bismarck  was  appealed  to  and  suggested  a  Conference  at 
which  the  point  at  issue  might  be  settled  by  the  Powers  which  had  signed 
the  Paris  Treaty.  He  named  St.  Petersburg  as  the  place  where  the 
Conference  might  be  held.  The  friendship  between  the  Czar  and  the 
The  Black  Sea  ^^^ssian  King  was  well  known,  the  mistrust  of  Prussian 
Conference.  ambitiou  was  great,  and  a  strong  feeling  arose  in  England 
that  Bismarck  was  playing  directly  into  Russian  hands. 
Lord  Granville  protested  against  the  choice  of  locality,  and  to  remove 
all  doubt  refused  to  enter  into  conference  except  upon  the  distinct 
understanding  that  there  was  no  foregone  conclusion,  and  that  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held  out  of  Russia.  The  position  of  England,  the 
Power  which  had  chiefly  insisted  upon  the  restriction,  was  recognised. 
Lord  Granville's  objections  were  allowed,  and  the  Conference  assembled 
in  London.  As  far  as  the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  treaties  was 
concerned  the  summoning  of  the  Conference  was  conclusive,  Russia 
consented  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  other  Powers, 
and  a  declaration  to  that  effect  was  the  first  act  of  the  Conference  on 
its  meeting.  But  though  the  discussion  was  nominally  free,  the 
conclusion  was  after  all  a  foregone  one.  The  clauses  which  neutralised 
the  Black  Sea  and  forbiide  the  presence  in  its  waters  of  ships  of  war 
even  of  Russia  and  Turkey  were  removed.  The  principle  that  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  should  be  closed  against  external  Powers 
during  time  of  peace  was  upheld.  But  the  Porte  was  allowed 
to  open  them  to  friendly  Powers  if  the  stipulations  of  the  Paris 
Treaty  were  in  danger.  The  change  was  no  doubt  a  severe  blow 
to  English  diplomacy.  The  revised  clauses  were  regarded  as  the 
chief  fruit  of  the  Crimean  war ;  not  unnaturally  the  action  of 
Government  in  resigning  them  was  subjected  to  the  severest 
comment.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  general  feeling  of  Europe  was 
explained,  and   the    slight   value  set   upon    the  clauses  by  Lord 


Palmerston  asserted  ;  the  feeling  that  England  had  sufl*ered  humilia- 
tion gained  ground. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington  and  its  attendant  events  tended  still 
further  to  increase  this  feeling.     Ever  since  the  termination  of  the 
American  war  negotiations  had  been  going  on   with   T^e  Treaty  of 
regard  to  what  were  known  as  the  Alabama  claims.   Washington. 
The  Americans  had  persuaded  themselves  that  England 
had  played  an  unfriendly  part  during  the  contest,  and,  smarting 
under  the  injury  inflicted  on  their  trade  by  privateers  wholly  or  in 
part  fitted  out  in   England,  had   demanded  compensation  for  the 
alleged  breach  of  its  neutral  duties  on  the  part  of  England  with  a 
persistence  and  acrimony  which  seemed  at  times  likely  to  produce 
open  war.     The  English,  aware  that  their  effort  to  preserve  neutrality 
in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  had  been  on  the  whole  honestly  made, 
and  believing  that  technically  no  breach  of  neutrality  had  been 
committed,  refused  to  listen  to  the  angry  demands  of  America.    But 
the  controversy  seemed  so  unending  and  so  threatening  in  its  nature 
that  the  Government,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  points  at 
issue  to  arbitration,  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  joint  High 
Commission  of  English  and  American  statesmen  to  draw  up  a.  treaty 
on  the  subject.    On  the  meeting  of  the  High  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton the  Americans  raised  a  twofold  claim,  for  direct  and  indirect 
losses,  but  declined  to  estimate  their  indirect  claims  in  the  hope  that 
some  settlement  would  be  arrived  at.     They  suggested  the  payment 
of  a  lump  sum  to  cover  all  demands.    The  English,  on  the  other  hand, 
denying  legal  obligation,  suggested  arbitration.     This  alternative  the 
Americans  accepted,  but  only  upon  condition  that  certain  principles 
to  govern  the  arbitration  should  be  agreed  upon,  and  produced  certain 
statements  with  regard  to  international  law  the  acceptance  of  which 
they  looked  upon  as  absolutely  necessary.     The  English  Commis- 
sioners declared  their  willingness  to  accept  these  rules  as  binding  for 
the  future,  but  denied  that  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war. 
It  required  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  correspondence  to  surmount 
this  difficulty,  but  at  length  the  English  Government  yielded,  ^and 
though  still  denying  the  validity  of  the  principles  at  the  time" the 
Alabam/i  question  arose,  agreed  that  the  arbitration  should  take  place 
as  if  the  principles  had  been  then  in  force.    These  rules  therefore 
formed  the  first  part  of  the  Treaty.     The  English  Commissioners  also 
consented  to  express  a  general  feeling  of  regret  for  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  privateers.    The  next  difficulty  arose  when  the  English  ad- 
vanced counter  claims  arising  from  the  Fenian  raids  into  Canada. 
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The  Americans  refused  to  allow  that  this  question  came  within  the 
scope  of  the  intended  Treaty.  Again  the  English  yielded,  and  re- 
served these  claims  for  future  consideration.  The  second  part  of  the 
Treaty  referred  to  the  fisheries.  Full  liberty  was  granted  on  the  one 
side  to  the  American  fishermen  to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  British  North 
America  with  the  exception  always  of  river-fishery  and  shell-fish,  a 
similar  privilege  being  granted  to  British  subjects  on  the  other  hand 
as  far  as  the  39th  parallel.  The  Canadians  regarded  this  exchange  as 
largely  in  favour  of  the  States.  On  these  terms  the  Treaty  was 
completed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  an  international  quarrel 
was  referred  to  a  formal  court  of  arbitrators  consisting  of  learned  men 
appointed  by  various  sovereigns  to  meet  at  Geneva.  Before  this 
court  the  cases  of  the  rival  countries  were  to  be  laid  on  the  13th  of 

June  1872. 

There  was  a  very  prevalent  feeling  that  Government  had  shown 
weakness  in  accepting  as  the  basis  of  arbitration  principles  which  were 
regarded  as  innovations  in  international  law,  a  feeling  which  was  con- 
The  "AUbama"  sidcrably  strengthened  by  the  other  concessions  made  by 
arbitr»uon  at  ^^^  Government,  especially  by  the  exclusion  of  the  counter 
joJema.  claims  resting  upon  the  Fenian  raids.     But  public  dis- 

satisfaction rose  still  higher  when  it  appeared  that  the  wording  of  the 
Treaty  was  so  loose  that  the  Americans  saw  in  it  an  opening  for  advanc- 
ing not  only  their  direct  claims  arising  from  injuries  and  losses  actually 
caused  by  the  privateers,  but  indirect  claims  of  indefinite  and  incalcul- 
able extent  arising  from  such  causes  as  the  transfer  of  American  trade  to 
English  shipping,  the  expense  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  cruisers, 
and  even  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  all  of  which  they  traced  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  English  Government.     The  negotiators  declared 
that  they  had  always  understood,  basing  their  understanding  chiefly 
upon  the  opening  declaration  of  the  American  Commissioners,  that 
these  indirect  claims  had  been  entirely  waved,  and  that  the  arbitra- 
tion arranged  by  the  Treaty  applied  to  the  direct  claims  only.     The 
Government  took  the  same  view,  and  supported  its  Commissioners. 
The  Ministers  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  unless  these  claims 
were  withdrawn  they  should  regard  the  Treaty  as  based  upon  an 
entire  misunderstanding,  and  refuse  to  recognise  it.     Mutual  recrim- 
inations, and  charges  of  dishonesty  and  double-dealing  passed  to  and 
fro  between  the  two  Governments,  but  at  length  the  Americans  so  far 
listened  to  reason  that  the  extreme  measure  of  repudiating  the  Treaty 
was  not  necessary.    The  arbitrators  met  upon  the  appointed  day. 
When  the  English  agent  demanded  a  postponement  on  the  ground 


that  no  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  with  respect  to  the  indirect 
claims,  the  arbitrators  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and 
declared  that  they  did  not  fall  within  the  questions  referred  to  them, 
and  that  they  would  not  consider  them.  The  chief  difficulty  being 
thus  withdrawn,  the  arbitrators  set  to  work  and  shortly  produced  a 
judgment  against  England  in  the  case  of  the  Ahihami  and  the  Floriday 
and  in  some  respects  also  of  the  Shenandoah.  With  regard  to  the 
other  five  incriminated  ships  the  verdict  was  in  favour  of  England. 
The  court  was  not  quite  unanimous,  the  English  arbitrator.  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn,  difi'ering  from  it  in  respect  to  the  Florida 
and  Shenandoah^  and  considering  the  damages  which  were  set  at 
15,500,000  dollars  as  excessive.  The  award  was  no  doubt  a  heavy 
disappointment  to  England  ;  it  was  felt  that  the  country  was  called 
upon  to  pay  deariy  for  the  somewhat  ostentatious  exhibition  of  high- 
mindedness  which  the  arbitration  had  involved— and  the  opinion  grew 
in  strength  that  the  new  method  of  solving  international  difficulties, 
however  grand  in  principle,  tended  both  to  practical  loss  and  to 
diminution  of  prestige. 

The  application  of  a  similar  method  to  the  solution  of  questions  at 
issue  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  English  dominions  in  North- 
West  America  produced  similar  results.  The  definition  ^^„.,^^„„to, 
of  that  boundary  by  the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846,  marking  the  san  j»aii 
out  as  the  frontier  the  middle  of  the  channel  separating  '^"^*y- 
Vancouver's  Island  from  the  mainland  and  thence  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  had  neglected  the  fact  that  in  the  very  middle  of  that  channel 
lay  the  island  of  San  Juan.  Of  course  the  question  arose  to  which  of 
the  Powers  the  island  should  belong,  for  San  Juan  had  become  of 
great  importance  since  the  colonisation  of  Vancouver's  Island.  The 
question  was  referred  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  his  verdict 
was  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  Americans. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  cannot  but  be  regarded  by 
lovers  of  peace  and  justice  as  consistent  and  noble,  yet,  resulting  as 
it  did  in  every  case  in  decisions  hostile  to  what  were  supposed  to  be 
English  interests,  it  was  not  popular,  and  was  by  many  considered, 
though  unjustly,  as  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  self-assertion  befitting  a 
great  country.  Awkwardness  and  want  of  tact  in  the  management  of 
little  matters  of  domestic  interest  threw  still  further  discredit  upon  the 
Ministry.  Two  appointments,  which  had  the  appearance  of  arbitrary 
evasions  of  the  law,  laid  them  especially  open  to  stricture.  It  had 
been  thought  desirable  in  1871  to  strengthen  the  Privy  CouncU  by 
appointing  four  paid  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  who  were 
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to  be  two  Indian  judges  and  two  judges  of  the  superior  Courts.  The 
oovemment  exclusion  of  the  law-officers  from  the  list  of  those  upon 
discredited  by  ^hom  the  choice  might  fall  was  held  to  imply  that  the 
IJJotatoento  appointments  were  intended  to  be  strictly  non-political, 
and  that  experience  as  a  judge  was  a  necessary  qualification  ;  but  the 
Government  had  thought  fit  to  appoint  the  late  Attorney-General,  Sir 
Robert  Collier,  to  one  of  the  offices,  having  previously,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  letter  of  the  law,  made  him  a  judge  of  Common  Pleas,  a 
position  which  he  held  for  two  days.  Sir  Robert  Collier  was  well 
fitted  for  the  place,  but  the  appointment  had  so  clearly  the  appearance 
of  a  political  job  that  it  excited  grave  indignation.  The  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  entered  a  protest  against  it.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  after  an  acrimonious  discussion  the  Govern- 
ment escaped  a  vote  of  censure  by  two  votes,  while  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons  they  could  only  command  a  majority  of  twenty-seven.  The 
effect  on  the  public  of  this  unfortunate  appointment  was  the  greater 
because  in  another  case  the  same  disposition  of  the  Government  to  act 
with  over-confidence  and  to  evade  the  law  had  been  traced.  The  Rectory 
of  Ewelme  had  fallen  vacant.  It  was  provided  by  statute  that  the 
rector  should  be  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Convocation,  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  appointed  to  the  living  a  man  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
only  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Convocation  at  Oxford  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  of  this  appointment. 

The  course  of  the  year  1872  had  thus  in  no  way  re-established  the 
failing  popularity  of  the  Ministry.  The  majority  in  favour  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  was  too  strong  to  allow  the  regular  Opposition  to 
dream  of  acceding  to  power,  but  a  general  feeling  of  disapprobation 
began  to  pervade  the  country,  occasionally  making  itself  manifest  in 
the  return  of  an  Opposition  member  at  a  bye-election. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone,  confident  in  the  great  successes  of  the  first 
years  of  his  Ministry,  seemed  as  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  his  dimin- 
ished power,  and  determined  to  produce  the  third  of  those  great  Irish 
reforms  which  he  had  from  the  first  pointed  out  as  necessary.  Having 
treated  the  questions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Land,  he  now  under- 
took to  handle  the  thorny  question  of  Irish  education. 
WrtiiTniTtnity  ^^  ^^^  insufficiency  of  the  University  teaching,  arising 
F.b.  1873.  partly  from  an  inadequate  supply  and  partly  from  the 

unwillingness  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  accept  the  opportunities 
offered,  he  saw  one  of  those  practical  inequalities  which  it  was  his 
avowed  object  to  remove.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  as 
a  fact  there  was  very  little  University  training  in  Ireland.     The 


number  of  students  was  small  and  apparently  gradually  decreasmg 
Even  the  wealthy  Trinity  College,  which  held  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  its  hands,  showed  a  diminution  in  its  matnculations.    The 
undenominational  Queen's  Colleges,  founded  in  1845,  had  not  proved 
a  success.     It  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  reason  from  the  nickname  by 
which  they  were  caUed ;  strong  religious  denominationalists  ot  aU 
classes  shrank  from  education  given  in  «  godless  colleges."    The  Roman 
Catholics  especially,  unable  to  make  use  of  the  Protestant  University 
of  Dublin,  and  placing  as  they  always  did  religious  teachmg  m  the 
forefront  of  education,  were  practically  debarred  from  all  University 
teaching.     It  was  on  the  double  ground  that  there  remained  a  dis- 
tinct  grie/ance-that  Roman   Catholics   were  deprived  of  a   civil 
advantage  on  religious  grounds-and  that  there  existed  a  national 
want  in  "that  the  amount  of  University  teaching  was  utterly  inade- 
quate that  Mr.  Gladstone  based  his  measure.     It  was  plain  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  the  conciliation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  must 
be  the  main  object  aimed  at.     As  long  as  three-fourths  of   the 
population  of  Ireland  refused  to  use  the  educational  opportunities 
offered  them  any  large  national  plan  must  of  necessity  be  nugatoiy. 
The  once  prevalent  idea  of  concurrent  endowment  had  been  entirely 
abandoned.     Secular  education  attempted  in  the  Queen's  Colleges 
had  proved  a  fiiilure.     It  was  by  the  application  to  the  Dublin 
University  of  the  principles  already  accepted  in  the  reform  of  the 
English  Universities  that  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  to  find  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.     The  three  chief  principles  there  applied  were  the 
abolition  of  tests,  the  separation  of  the  University  from  the  Colleges, 
and  the  taxing  of  the  Colleges  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University. 
In  accordance  with  these  principles  Mr.  Gladstone  now  proposed  to 
separate  the  University  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  make  it  a 
separate  corporation,  and  to  give  it  a  separate  governing  body       To 
the  University  thus  constituted  the  Colleges  would  be  affiliated,  each 
of  them  being  at  liberty  to  make  its  own  constitution.     The  compo- 
sition of  the  governing  body  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  it  was 
proposed  that  it  should  first  consist  of  nominees  of  the  Crown,  but 
that  it  should  be  subsequently  continued  in  a  way  which  threw  the 
power  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  affiliated  Colleges.    The  Univer- 
sity was  to  be  not  only  an  examining  but  also  a  teaching  body,  and 
was  to  possess  professorships,  fellowships,  and  exhibitions.     But  limits 
were  to  be  set  to  its  teaching.    It  was  regarded  as  impossible  in  the 
presence  of  the  heated  theological  rivalry  of  Ireland  to  allow  of  chairs 
of  theology,  of  mental  and  moral  science,  or  of  modem  history.    The 
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theological  faculty  already  existing  in  Trinity  College  was  to  be 
withdrawn  from  it  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  disestablished 
Church.  The  expenses  of  the  scheme  were  estimated  at  £50,000  a 
year,  for  which  it  was  intended  to  provide  from  the  surplus  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  of  Ireland,  by  taxing  Trinity  College  to  the 
amount  of  £12,000  a  year,  by  fees,  and  by  a  grant  of  £10,000  from 
the  consolidated  fund. 

Like  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  the  scheme  was  large  in  conception, 
and  thoroughly  and  minutely  worked  out  in  detail.     The  eloquent 
and  masterly  exposition  with  which  it  was  introduced 
SihSi"  Jrity  seemed  at  first  to  secure  it  general  approbation.    But 
**"•  though  ostentatiously  produced  as  a  settlement  of  the 

question,  and  as  was  necessary  in  a  measure  of  the  kind  attempting  to 
please  all  parties,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Bill  would  meet 
with  much  and  varied  opposition.  It  had  been  drawn  up  confessedly 
without  consultation  with  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  Govern- 
ment therefore  could  rely  upon  no  promises,  and  those  whose  interests 
were  touched  began  at  once  to  show  their  disapproval.  Trinity  College 
was  not  perhaps  averse  to  be  deprived  of  its  denominational  advantages, 
for  it  had  already  given  its  adhesion  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  often-repeated 
Bill  for  the  removal  of  tests,  but  it  could  scarcely  look  with  pleasure  to 
being  deprived  of  £12,000  a  year  for  the  new  University.  The 
Liberals  disliked  the  large  introduction  of  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
The  Protestants  objected  to  the  possible  multiplication  of  affiliated 
Colleges,  and  the  consequent  passage  sooner  or  later  of  the  power  of 
the  governing  body  into  the  hands  of  nominees  of  the  Roman  hier- 
archy. All  men  interested  in  education  looked  with  ridicule  upon 
a  University  where  the  teaching  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
theology  and  modern  history  was  forbidden  ;  and  when  the  bishops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  interests  it  was  believed  were 
chiefly  consulted  in  the  scheme,  expressed  their  objection  to  an 
undenominational  University  of  any  kind,  there  seemed  to  be  few 
outside  the  limits  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Government  who 
looked  with  approval  on  the  Bill.  On  the  second  reading,  the 
arguments  against  the  Bill  were  summed  up  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  After 
recapitulating  the  objections  to  a  curriculum  of  education  stripped  of 
its  most  important  branches  and  throwing  doubt  upon  the  possibility 
of  forming  a  fitting  governing  body,  he  gave  a  general  character  to 
his  attack  and  formulated  in  bitter  words  the  feeling  of  hostility  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  which  was  very  prevalent  in  the  country. 
"The  right  honourable  gentleman,"  he  said,  "had  a  substitute  for 


the  policy  of  concurrent  endowment,  the  policy  of  confiscation.  You 
have  had  four  years  of  it ;  you  have  despoiled  Churches,  you  have 
threatened  every  corporation  and  endowment  in  the  country,  you 
have  examined  into  everybody's  aflfairs,  you  have  criticised  every 
profession  and  vexed  every  trade,  no  one  is  certain  of  his  property, 
no  one  knows  what  duties  he  may  have  to  perform  to-morrow."  The 
reforming  energy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Government,  however 
exhibited,  was  in  fact  disturbing  the  conservative  feeling  of  England. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  to  the  objections  raised, 
and  urged  in  earnest  words  that  "  to  mete  out  justice  to  Ireland 
according  to  the  best  view  that  with  human  infirmity  irtA  univerrity 
could  be  formed  had  been  the  work,  he  might  almost  biu  thrown  out. 
say  the  sacred  work,  of  this  Parliament,"  and  exhorted  the  House  to 
proceed  as  they  had  begun,  "  and  efface  from  the  law  and  practice  of 
the  country  the  last  of  the  religious  and  social  grievances  of  Ireland." 
The  combination  of  Conservatives  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
discontented  Liberals  proved  too  strong  for  the  measure,  and  it  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  three. 

Somewhat  rashly  Mr.  Gladstone  had  staked  the  existence  of  his 
Cabinet  upon  success.     He  therefore  immediately  placed  his  resig- 
nation in  the  Queen's  hands.     But  the  Conservatives   oiaditoner. 
were  by  no  means  ready  to  take  office,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  fe?u™,'^^'' 
as  their  leader  positively  refused  to  undertake  the  govern-   M«-ch  20.  \iu. 
ment  with  the  existing  Parliament.    He  judged  wisely  that  for  the 
interests  of  his  party  nothing  could  be  more  damaging  than  the 
attempt  to  hold  the  reins  of  power  in  the  presence  of  a  majority  which 
on  all  points  of  great  national  interest  would  certainly  be  opposed  to 
him.     As  a  dissolution  appeared  at  present  impossible,  and  as  in  fact 
the  question  of  Irish  University  reform  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
one  of  vital  importance,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
office.    No  doubt  in  thus  acting  Mr.  Disraeli  showed  his  wisdom  as  a 
party  leader.    Acceptance  of  office  at  the  moment,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  dissolution,  must  have  placed  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment for  some  months  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents,  and  when  the 
dissolution  came  at  the  close  of  the  session  the  Conservatives  would 
have  appealed  to  the  country  as  a  weak  and  discredited  party. 
Whether  his  conduct  is  so  easily  justified  when  looked  at  from  a 
constitutional  point  of   view  may  be  doubted.      The  understood 
necessity  of  accepting  office  should  they  defeat  the  Ministry  is  one 
of  the  chief  restraints  upon  the  Opposition.     Their  refusal  to  do  so 
on  the  other  hand  seems  to  leave  the  Government  of  the  day  free 
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to  act  without  any  appeal,  for  if  no  other  Government  is  possible 
they  act  under  no  penalty  in  case  of  want  of  success.  The  effect 
seems  injurious  to  the  country  in  both  directions.  The  point  which 
may  be  urged  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  justification  is  the  character  of  the 
Bill  on  which  the  Government  had  resigned.  It  was  not  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  engage  the  warm  interest  of  the  nation ;  the  majority 
which  had  defeated  it  consisted  of  a  fortuitous  combination,  an  appeal 
to  the  people  immediately  following  it  could  have  been  little  else  than 
a  personal  contest  between  the  leaders. 

The  restored  Government  was  still  in  the  command  of  its  majority 
in  the  House,  but  its  position  was  materially  weakened  by  the  defeat 
it  had  undergone,  and  by  its  ineffectual  effort  at  resignation.     Yet  it 
succeeded  in  passing  at  least  one  Act  of  primary  importance,  the 
Judicature  Bill    The  obj  ect  at  which  this  measure  aimed,  as  explained 
by  Lord  Selborne,  was  to  get  rid  as  far  as  possible  of  the  anomalies  of 
the  present  system  and  to  weld  into  one  the  legal  and 
The  Judicature    ^^^^.^^^j^  jurisdiction,  the  separation  of  which  was  un- 
Aprai873.         known  in  any  other  country.     Various  attempts  had 
already  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  a  strong  commission  had  in 
1869  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question.     Lord  Selborne  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  former  attempts, 
so  that  in  drawing  up  his  Bill  he  was  able  to  set  out  with  several 
already  accepted  principles  before  him.     The  amalgamation  of  law 
and  equity,  the  centralisation  of  courts  and  jurisdictions  under  one 
supreme  court,  cheapness,  simplicity,  and  uniformity  of  procedure,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  were  points  on  which  all 
parties  were  already  agreed.    The  measure  which  was  to  fulfil  these 
requirements  consisted  of  the  establishment  of  one  supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  in  which  were  to  be  united  all  the  present  superior  Courts 
of  Common  Law  and  Equity,  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Court,  the 
Admiralty  Courii,  and  the    Central  Court    of   Bankruptcy.    This 
supreme  Court  was  to  be  divided  into  two  branches,  a  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  a  Court  of  Appeal.     The  High  Court  of  Justice  was  for 
convenience  to  be  broken  up  into  Divisions,  in  many  respects  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  the  old  system  but  with  this  important  exception, 
that  in  all  the  Divisions  the  judges  were  to  administer  equity  as  well 
as  law.    With  regard  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  four  existing  Courts 
of  Review  were  also  consolidated,  and  in  the  place  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  the  Courts  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  single  Court  of 
Appeal  incorporating  representatives  from  all  these  branches  was 
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estoblished.     Lord  Selborne's  Bill  contemplated  the  entire  cessation 
of  double  appeals  ;  the  decision  of  the  Appeal  Court  was  to  be  final 
Alterations  were  subsequently  found  desirable  in  the  details  of  the 
Bill  the  system  of  Divisions  was  modified,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
recrained  the  right  of  reviewing  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Appea  . 
But  the  main  principles  of  the  Bill  were  maintained,  the  great  work 
of  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity  was  completed,  and  a  uniform  system 
of  judicature  was  once  for  all  established.     This  Act  was  the  only 
legislative  work  of  importance  brought  to  completion  durmg  the  year. 
There  were  indeed  abundant  signs  of  activity  among  the  private 
members  of  the  House,  but  their  attempts  were  for  the  most  part 
thwarted  either  by  the  opposition  of  the  Upper  House,  or  by  the  atti- 
tude maintained  by  Government.     It  would  seem  as  though  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  its  growing  unpopularity  was  traceable  to  over-actiyity, 
it  was  inclined  to  allow  a  period  of  rest  to  intervene  before  undertaking 
any  other  important  steps.     Thus  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  himself 
strongly  opposed  to  any  measure  tending  to  the  present  disestablish- 
ment of  the  EngUsh  Church,  and  the  cause  of  temperance  was  allowed 
to  suffer  a  severe  defeat  by  the  rejection  of  the  Permissive  Bill  by  a 

large  majority.  . , 

In  two  directions  pubUc  interest  was  attracted  to  affairs  outside 
the  kingdom.    The  advance  of  Russia  upon  Khiva  excited  the  ever- 
smouldering  jealousy  with  which  the  approach  of  that  Power  towards 
India  was  regarded  ;  while  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  a  sharp  if 
inglorious  contest  with  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  been  carried  on 
In  the  first  years  of  its  tenure  of  office  the  Government  had  entered 
into  certain  negotiations  with  Holland.     Full  freedom   Th.  A^^t.. 
of  action  was  given  to  the  Dutch  in  Sumatra  on  the        ■ 
southern  side  of  the   Straits  of  Malacca,  to  the  injury  as  it  was 
affirmed  of  the  British  traffic  through  the  straits.     The  considera  ion 
for  this  concession  had  been  the  transfer  to  the  English  of  certain 
Dutch  forts  upon  the  African  Gold  Coast.     To  all  appearance  such  a 
transfer  was  a  wise  one,  for  in  old  times  commercial  rivalry  had 
caused  the  establishment  in  close  proximity  of  Dutch  and  English 
factories  or  trading  stations,  and  the  erection  of  forts  to  protect  them, 
so  that  the  settlements  of  the  two  nations  were  curiously  mtermixed 
But  though  there  seemed  to  be  obvious  reasons  for  desiring  a  cessation 
of  this  close  neighbourhood  and  rivalry,  an  oversight  m  the  method  of 
carrving  out  the  transfer  produced  disastrous  results.     Each  nation 
had  entered  into  relation  with  the  surrounding  t^i^^«  ^^^^^^^^^^ *^ 
sort  of  protection  over  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
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settlements.     Behind  and  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  coast  tribes 
lay  the  powerful  and  warlike  race  of  the  Ashantees.     More   than 
once  they  had  assaulted  the  European  possessions  on  the  coast  and 
had  been  with  difficulty  driven  back.     The  Dutch  and  English 
pursued  a  somewhat  different  commercial  policy  ;  the  Dutch,  unlike 
the  English,  made  no  attempt  in  their  settlements  to  raise  a  revenue 
by  customs  ;   the   Ashantees  were   therefore   able   to   supply  them- 
selves through  the  Dutch  with  European   produce   untaxed.     Not 
unnaturally  their  friendship  followed  their  interest,  especially  as  the 
English  protectorate  included  the  Fantees  whom  they  disliked  and 
despised.     The  Treaty  had  been  carried  out  without  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  natives,  the  English  system  was  established  in  the 
transferred  settlements,  and  the  Ashantees  thus  found  themselves  cut 
off  from  their  free  access  to  the  coast.     Other  minor  difficulties  arose, 
and  suddenly  a  host  of  savages  invaded  the  English  protectorate,  and 
advanced  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
In  June  1873  they  assaulted  Elmina,  one  of  the  Dutch  fortresses 
which  had  lately  changed  hands,  close  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.     They 
were  beaten  off  by  Colonel  Festing  with  a  body  of  seamen  and 
marines.     But  the  invasion  was  so  threatening  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  at  home  to  despatch  an  expedition  of  sufficient  importance 
to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  danger  from  the  Ashantees.     At  the  head 
of  it  was  placed  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.     He  was  intrusted  with  two 
English  regiments,  but  he  was  given  to  understand  that  their  employ- 
ment was  undesirable  unless  the  native  levies  which  had  been  organised 
should  prove  insufficient.   Fettered  by  these  instructions  and  with  very 
deficient  information,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  missed  the  opportunity  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  while  the  Ashantee  force  was  near  the  coast. 
The  scattered  fighting  of  the  autumn  had  proved  the  untrust worthiness 
of  the  native  levies,  and  it  became  necessary  to  push  forward  direct  for 
Coomassie,  the  Ashantee  capital,  with  the  English  troops.     After  a 
difficult  march  through  close  bush  and  exposed  to  constant  unexpected 
assault  from  their  savage  enemies,  the  troops  towards  the  close  of 
January  approached  Coomassie.     Two  battles,  in  which  the  Ashantees 
displayed  much  bravery  and  caused  considerable  loss  to  their  assail- 
ants, cleared  the  way  to  the  capital.     More  than  once  during  the  march 
King  Koffee  Calcalli  had  expressed  a  desire  to  treat,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion'the  negotiations  advanced  so  far  that  the  English  general  supposed 
that  the  war  was  over.     The  offers  of  the  Ashantee  king  however 
appear  not  to  have  been  serious  ;  even  after  the  capture  of  his  capital 
he  refused  to  sign  the  required  conditions.     The  climate  and  the 


exposed  position  of  the  English  army  rendered  delay  impossible. 
It  was  all  the  general  could  do  to  bring  his  troops  into  the  town, 
immediate  retreat  was  a  matter  of  necessity.     He  therefore  burnt  the 
palace  and  the  town,  and  set  off  on  his  return  march.     But  the  war 
was  not  to  be  concluded  in  this  unsatisfactory  manner.     A  division  of 
English  troops  under  Captain  Glover  had  advanced  to  the  capital  by 
another  route.   Its  approach  frightened  the  king  into  submission.   He 
sent  messengers  to  demand  the  draft  of  the  treaty  from  Wolseley,  and 
some  weeks  subsequently  the  treaty  was  properly  signed.     Captain 
Glover's  forces  marched  through  Coomassie  and  joined  the  rest  of 
the  troops,  so  that  the  whole  army  returned  in  triumph  together. 
Although  the  Ashantee  war  was  but  another  instance  of  those  little 
wars  against  savage  countries  which  are  the  deplorable  result  of  the 
charact'er  of  the  English  Empire,  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  troops 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  operations  were  arranged  were  at  least 
a  cause  of  satisfaction,  while  the  barbarous  nature  of  the  Ashantee 
government  precluded  any  feeling  of  regret  at  its  destruction. 

But  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  was  not  destined  to  add  to 
the  popularity  of  the  Ministry  which  had  sent  out  the  expedition. 
Before  its  return  the  great  Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone  had  fallen  ;  it 
was  a  Conservative  War  Minister  who  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
victorious  troops.    Mr.  Gladstone  had  taken  a  step  which  if  the  pos- 
session of  power  be  the  object  of  party  was  singularly  unfortunate. 
If  a  higher  view  than  party  objects  be  taken  it  will  perhaps  appear 
that  hi's  action  was  no  less  wise  than  that  of  his  rival  had  been  in 
declining  office  the  previous  year.    It  had  been  found  necessary 
immedia'tely  after  the  close  of  the  session  to  make  con-   j,j„„i„y„„  ^, 
siderable  changes  in  the  Ministry  ;  the  disagreement  of  J;|^"^«jj-^^ 
views  among  the  supporters  of  Government  that  was     ""    ' 
thus  disclosed  was  a  revelation  of  weakness.     Several  important 
elections  had  gone  against  the  Liberals  during  the  recess.     Yet  the 
world  was  taken  a  good  deal  by  surprise  when  towards  the  end  of 
January  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  the  Prime  Minister  declaring  that 
Parliament  was  to  be  dissolved.     It  is  possible  that  he  entirely  mis- 
calculated the  strength  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  country,  and  hoped 
that  a  general  election  would  give  him  a  new  lease  of  power.    Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  were  at  all  events  grave  evils  in  the  present 
position  of  parties  in  Parliament  which  he  felt  acutely.    The  Ministry 
was  discredited  by  failure  and  only  continued  in  office  because  their 
opponents  had  refused  to  accept  it.     They  no  longer  held  that  com- 
mand of  public  affairs  which  is  necessary  for  a  strong  Government, 
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and  were  constantly  thwarted  by  the  action  of  the  Upper  House. 
On  the  other  side  sat  an  Opposition  which  refused  to  define  its  policy, 
and  declining  to  accept  the  responsibility  which  ought  to  have 
resulted  from  victory  confined  itself  to  the  easy  task  of  criticising  and 
opposing.     The  existence  of  a  Ministry  should  depend  not  on  the 
toleration  of  its  opponents,  but  on  the  expression  of  the  national  will. 
If  such  an  expression  could  be  obtained  as  would  justify  his  remaining 
in  power  Mr.  Gladstone  hoped  that,  as  usually  happened,  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  Upper  House  would  disappear ;  and  that  with  the  full 
Mr.  oiaditone'i   support  of  the  country  he  might  enter  upon  a  new  course 
intention  with     ^f  financial  improvement.      Having  in  his  hands  as  he 
tof^Vux.'      believed  a  surplus  of  more  than  ^5,000,000,  he  saw  the 
possibility  of  getting  rid  entirely  of  the  income-tax.     His  declaration 
of  this  intention  has  been  bitterly  blamed  as  though  it  were  the 
oflFer  of  a  gigantic  bribe  in  exchange  for  restoration  to  power.     Yet 
never  from  the  first,  although  he  had  made  use  of  it,  had  he  hidden 
his  disapproval  of  that  tax.     In  its  nature  a  war  tax,  it  had  been 
applied  with  extraordinary  success  to  assist  in  the  reconstitution  of 
our  financial  system.     But  it  had  always  been  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tional tax,  and  for  a  considerable  time  had  been  renewed  from  year 
to  year  only.     Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  fact  throughout  his  Ministry 
been  preparing  the  way  for  its  abolition.    His  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Lowe,  had  constantly  reduced  it  till  it  had  reached 
3d.  in  the  pound,  and  in  his  unsuccessful  Budget  of  1871  had  given 
an  indication  of  the  nature  of  that  rearrangement  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone now  declared  would  necessarily  accompany  the  removal  of  the 
tax.     In  the  alteration  then  suggested  was  included  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  succession  duties.     It  was  to  this  that  the  Premier 
looked  as  his  new  resource.     In  the  place  of  the  income-tax  with  its 
recognised  imperfections  he  intended  to  substitute  taxes  directly 
affecting  realised  property,  and  thus  tending  not  only  to  cure  the 
great  fault  of  the  income-tax,  but  also  to  diminish  the  ever-increasing 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.    He  was  not  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  great  scheme.    The  Church,  the 
dissenters,  the  army,  the  licensed  victuallers,  the  men  of  property, 
and  the  sticklers  for  national  self-assertion  had  all  alike 
SSJS!^*°°'    felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  late  years. 
Feb.  17, 1874.      rpj^^  elcctions  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  resentment,  and  the  constituencies  returned  a  majority  of  fifty 
to  the  Conservative  party.     Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  summoned  to  form  a  new  administration. 


Thus  fell  the  great  administration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  during  which 
the  Liberal  desires,  kept  in  abeyance  throughout  Lord  Palmerston's 
tenure  of  office,  had  at  length  made  themselves  felt.     Although  it 
closed  in  some  unpopularity,  there  was  truth  in  Mr.  Lowe's  assertion 
that  no  Government  had  ever  approached  office  with  so  jj.„„^^,^  ^^ 
vast  a  programme,  and  yet  that  with  the  solitary  excep-   ib^^o^ne'. 
tion  of  the  Dublin  University  Bill  it  had  carried  that 
programme  through.    The  Irish  Land  Bill,  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  the  Education  Act,  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot 
and  the  Judicature  BiU,  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army,  the 
organisation  of  the  mUitary  forces,  the  opening  of  the  Civil  Services 
to  public  competition,  the  inauguration  of  the  system  of  international 
arbitration  were  achievements  sufficient  to  render  any  Ministry  in  the 
last  degree  memorable.    To  this  may  be  added  that  either  by  skill  or 
fortune  they  had  been  able  to  place  the  finances  of  the  country  in  an 
extraordinarily  prosperous  condition.     The  remission  of  :£12,000,000 
of  taxes,  the  payment  of  £26,000,000  of  the  National  Debt,  the 
diminution  of  the  income-tax  to  3d.  in  the  pound,  had  stUl  left  a 
surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    That 
Ireland  had  been  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  poUtical  programme 
shows  only  the  true  appreciation  by  the  Premier,  which  every  subse- 
quent year  has  tended  to  justify,  of  the  vast  importance  to  England 
of  the  condition  of  that  country.     His  determination  to  remove  every 
shadow  of  political  or  religious  inequality  proves  how  thoroughly  he 
sympathised  with  those  sentiments  of  justice  which,  however  much 
overlaid  at  times  by  party  ends  and  relics  of  old  prejudice,  had  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Liberal  policy  of  England  from  the  time  when  its 
conscience  was  caUed  into  life  at  the  period  of  the  Reform  Bill.    The 
character  of  those  Irish  reforms  seems  to  show  that,  though  their  full 
significance  was  not  yet  foreseen  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  there  yet 
existed  no  fundamental  objection  to  applying  them,  when  the  time 
should  arise  and  the  necessity  be  evident,  to  cure  the  iUs  of  society  in 
England.     In  fact  already  it  would  seem  that  although  he  was  very 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Church  disestabUshment  his  opposi- 
tion was  practical  rather  than  theoretical.    And,  although  no  indica- 
tion  is  as  yet  to  be  found  that  legislation  with  regard  to  land  was  m 
contemplation,  the  consistent  refusal  to  support  any  measures  for 
what  was  known  as  the  relief  of  agricultural  burdens,  the  sweeping 
clauses  of  Mr.  Goschen's  abortive  Local  Taxation  Bill,  may  be  held  as 
proofs  that  Mr.  Gladstone  held  the  landlords  in  no  particular  favour  ; 
whUe  the  aboUtion  of  the  income-tax  was  intended  to  go  hand  in 
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hand  with  such  a  rearrangement  of  the  succession  duties  as  proves 
clearly  enough  how  large  his  view  was  with  regard  to  the  duty  of 
realised  property  to  bear  the  chief  burdens  of  the  state. 

But  England  would  not  be  what  it  is  if  side  by  side  with  its  warm 
desire  for  justice  and  improvement  there  did  not  exist  a  desire  almost 
Causes  for  the  equally  strong  on  the  one  hand  that  every  man  and  every 
oudVws  interest  should  be  allowed  quietly  to  follow  out  their 
Minirtry.  qwu  coucems,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  greatness 

of  England  and  the  importance  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  councils  of 
the  world  should  be  undiminished.  With  this  class  of  feelings  the 
late  Government  had  come  into  collision.  In  the  opinion  of  a  large 
mass  of  Englishmen,  as  it  proved  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  constituency,  legislation  had  been  carried  too  far.  Every  interest 
and  every  trade  it  was  asserted  had  been  vexed  and  worried.  The 
principle  of  social  duty,  the  good  of  the  state  as  contrasted  with  the 
good  of  the  individual,  had  been  pushed  to  dangerous  extremes,  a 
policy  of  confiscation  had  been  entered  upon.  The  principle  of  peace 
and  n/n-intervention  had  been  used  in  a  way  detrimental  to  English 
interests  and  to  the  damage  of  the  high  position  of  the  nation.  It 
would  have  been  well,  it  was  said,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  paid  less 
attention  to  constant  legislation  in  England  and  more  to  the  position 
of  the  Empire  abroad.  It  is  as  the  expression  of  this  feeling  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  elections  must  be  regarded. 
Rest  at  home,  kindly  improvement  given  from  above  to  the  poorer 
classes,  but  above  all  the  assertion  of  the  Imperial  position  of  England 
was  the  programme  of  the  new  Premier. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  history  of  the  legislative  and 
political  action  of  the  time,  important  though  it  was,  forms  a  sufficient 
index  of  the  state  of  the  nation.  It  is  now  evident  that  a  great  social 
revolution  was  working  itself  out.  Questions  regarding  the  mutual 
relations  between  capital  and  labour,  and  between  the  propertied 
Social  progreM  classes  and  those  who  lived  by  manual  toil  on  uncertain 
oudJJoSI?.  wages,  were  rapidly  forcing  themselves  into  prominence. 
Mi^*^-  Undoubtedly  the  legislation  of  the  time,  such  as  the 

Irish  Land  Law,  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  and  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot,  were  indications  in  the  sphere  of  politics  of  the  social 
movement  which  was  taking  place  below.  But  the  objects  of  the 
working  classes  were  not  such  as  could  be  touched  by  political  legis- 
lation. For  many  years  there  had  been  a  tendency  in  England  to 
concentrate  in  a  few  hands  the  means  of  employing  labour.  This 
tendency  was  visible  in  all  directions  ;  in  retail  trade  large  establish- 


ments occupying  many  houses  were  taking  the  place  of  small  sepamte 
shops  ;  small  agricultural  holdings  were  disappearing  m  large  f^ms 
covering  vast  extents  of  country  ;  the  great  manufacturing  capital^t 
was  gradually  driving  from  the  field  the  smaller  competitor^    The 
lompLtively  limited  number  of  men  in  whose  hands  wealth  thus 
lay  held  each' of  them  at  their  disposal  the  work  and  therefore    he 
liveUhood  of  hundreds  of  labouring  men.     It  seemed  as  though  the 
triumph  of  capital  was  likely  to  be  complete.     But  the  very  number, 
of  the  dependent  working  class  afforded  an  antidote  to  this  eviL     In 
their  fellowship  of  powerlessness  they  began  to  discover  the  stren^h 
which  combination  could  give  them.     The  vast  extension  of  the 
Societies  led  them  to  think  their  strength  irresistible  ;tbe  greatness 
of  the  stake  of  each  individual  capitalist  made  him  shrink  fro  n  an 
internecine  struggle.     And  as  step  by  step  the  obstacles  wluch  the 
tr^^mphant  employer  had  for  centuries  raised  in  the  way  of  combined 
action  on  the  part  of  their  workmen  disappeared,  t^^e  ^^-^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
hitherto  been  so  depressed  began  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  ob tammg 
for  itself  the  complete  command  of  the  destmies  and  organisation  of 
labour     Combination  and  organisation  among  themselves  were  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  graduaUy  obtaining  this  dictatorial  position^ 
The  most  direct  and  palpable  signs  of  ^^e  movement  we      the 
crrowincr  importance  of  Trades  Unions,  the  multiplication  of  strikes, 
tnd  thl  occasional  outrages  attending  trade  disputes.    Bpre^or^^^^ 
Althoueh  of  late  years  legislation  had  partiaUy  recog- 
^sed  the  legality  of  the  combination  of  workmen,  and  had  allowed 
hem  to  be  e'nroUed  as  Friendly  Societies  it  had  left  unaltered  ma^^^^^ 
restrictions  upon  their  freedom  of  combination,  and  among  others 
Slpacity  to  sue  a  fraudulent  treasurer  or  secretary  who  shouW 
make  fr^Lith  their  funds.     The  demand  of  the  Unionists  to  be 
pltd  :;!  a  strictly  legal  footing  had  -de  itself  hea^demph^^^^^ 
as  it  was  by  a  certain  number  of  outrages  which  had  taken  place  at 
Sheffield  and   at  Manchester.     Lord   Derby's  Government  had  m 
ISeTap^^^^^^^    a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  ends,  ways, 
means 'a'nd  effects  of  Trades  Societies.     The  inquiries  ^^^^^^ 
mission  led  them  to  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  the  ^— ^a 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  was  of  so  exceptional  and  so  vioknt  a 
Itac  er  as  to  demand  special  investigation.     The  evidence  laid  before 
"  Commission  appointed  for  this  purpose  threw  a  ternb  e  b^^^ 
uDon  the  evils  which  might  attend  Trades-unionism.     It  appeared 
Xt  in  Sheffield  the  coercion  practised  upon  the  -n-union  men  w 
most  pitiless.     Rattening-that  is,  the  abstractmg  or  spoiling  of  the 
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workmen's  tools  and  apparatus— was  of  common  occurrence  ;  while  at 
times  the  violence  used  reached  to  explosions,  maiming,  and  even 
murder.  In  spite  of  these  terrible  facts  the  report  of  the  Commission 
was  by  no  means  wholly  adverse  to  the  Unionists.  It  was  seen  that 
local  violence  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
system.  The  report  fully  admitted  the  reasonableness  and  legality  of 
combination,  recommended  the  removal  by  statute  of  that  stain 
of  illegality  about  the  Societies  which  rendered  them  unable  to  secure 
their  funds  from  embezzlement,  and  suggested  further  restrictions  and 
definitions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  ambiguous  words  "obstruction" 
and  "  molestation,"  the  wide  interpretation  of  which  had  hitherto 
acted  so  injuriously  upon  the  workmen's  Societies. 

An   Act  of  1871   carried    out    these    recommendations.     Trades 
Tr»de.  Union      Uuions  werc  recognised  as  legal,  their  treasurers  and 
Act."i87i.        trustees  were  made  as  liable  as  those  of  other  Friendly 
Societies  to  be  sued  for  misuse  of  the  funds  ;  and,  except  in  certain 
definite  cases,  only  such  conduct  as  would  authorise  a  magistrate 
to  bind  the  perpetrator  over  to  keep  the  peace  was  to  be  regarded 
as  criminal  molestation.     In  spite  of  the  loud  outcry  of  the  masters 
and  their  friends,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  discredit  thrown  upon 
their  cause  by  the  terrible  excesses  of  some  of  their  members,  the 
Trades  Unions  were  thus  placed  in  a  more  secure  and  powerful 
position  than  before.    The  number  of  members  in  the  chief  Societies 
increased  rapidly.     Between  the  years  1870  and  1875  the  Amalga- 
mated Engineers  rose  from  34,000  to  44,000,  and  the  Stone  Masons 
from  13,000  to  24,000.     In  some  cases,  as  for  instance  m  the  Iron 
Shipbuilders'  Union,  which  increased  from  7000  to  16,000,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  form  of  industry  was  the  cause.     But  within  those 
five  years  the  members  probably  increased  by  more  than  two-thirds. 
preTiaenMof      The  success  of  the  Unionists  produced  no  relaxation 
•trier^sTa.    in  their  efforts.     The  year  1872  was  marked  by  an 
unusual  number  of  important  strikes.     The  movement  even  infected 
a  class  which  had  hitherto  submissively  accepted  its  lot;  under 
the  influence  of  the  stirring  eloquence  of  Joseph  Arch,  who  had 
himself  been  an  agricultural  labourer.  Unions  were  established  in 
several  counties  which  unquestionably  exerted  considerable  influence 
in  raising  agricultural  wages.    At  one  time  in  the  Midland  Counties 
16s   a  week  became  the  usual  wage.     The  awakening  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  brought  to  the  front  many  questions  besides  those 
of  wages.     Improved  sanitation  and  better  cottages  began   to  be 
demanded,  and  already  indications  were  seen  of  the  possible  spread 


of  an  opinion  akin  to  that  already  prevalent  in  Ireland  that  the 
labourer  had,  or  ought  to  have,  some  interest  in  the  soU  he  cultivated. 
A  great  strike  in  the  building  trade  resulted  in  considerable  advan- 
tages for  the  men.  But  the  sympathy  with  which  many  people 
regarded  these  efiforte  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  *«  ^f  ^^'^^f ^j^ 
condition  began  to  lessen  when  their  action  threatened  formidable 
disturbance  to  the  public  comfort.  A  strike  of  the  London  bakery, 
of  the  police,  and  of  the  gas  stokers  seemed  to  touch  so  closely  the 
very  necessaries  of  civilised  life,  that  the  severe  sentences  passed 
upon  some  of  the  strikers  and  the  summary  dismissal  by  the  Gas 
Companies  of  many  hundreds  of  their  men  met  with  general  appro- 

V.     4-* 

^'he'general  feeling  indeed  of  the  propertied  classes  as  evinced  by 
the  more  important  papers  was  strongly  opposed  to  Trades-unionism 
and  its  effects.     The  ruinous  and  suicidal  waste  which  ,,1^,  „, 
strikes  were  supposed  to  cause  was  constantly  emphasised   "^^^^^Z. 
by  the  Press.    The  risk  of  frightening  capital  from  the   pitied 
country,  the  tyrannical  rule  (as  it  was  held)  of  the  mmor- 
ity  among  the  workmen,  and  the  loss  thrown  as  it  was  thought,  m 
whichever  way  the  strike  terminated,  upon  the  public,  were  all  inces- 
sant subjects  of  complaint.     Yet  in  their  own  way  the  ^^Ithy^e^t 
considerable  sympathy  for  their  poorer  fellow-citizens     The  efforts 
at  independent  action  implied  by  Trades-unionism  shocked  them. 
They  shrank  from  anything  which  had  the  appearance  of  changing 
the  balance  of  classes.     But  of  beneficence,  and  kindly  patronage,  and 
help  as  from  superiors  to  inferiors,  there  was  no  lack.     Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  well-known  feeling,  which  existed  more  especially  among 
the  Conservatives,  a  strange  effort  was  made  to  connect  the  names  ot 
several  important  Conservative  leaders  with  those  of  the   ^^^^^^ 
most  prominent  leaders  of  the  people  in  a  document  -ion  m  co^^ 
setting  forth  a  sort  of  programme  of  popular  require-   ^^rt^i^nen. 
ments.      Seven    points  were  named  :-The    rescue  of 
workmen's  families  from  the  dismal  alleys  of  towns  by  panting 
them  out  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  detached  homesteads  ;  to 
carry  out  this  object  the  creation  of  a  perfect  organisation  of  the 
self-government  of  counties,  towns,  and  villages,  with  power  for    he 
acquisition  and  disposal  of  land  for  the  common  good  ;  the  1^^^  ^«° 
of  a  day's  labour  to  eight  hours  of  honest  work  ;  the  establishment  of 
technical  schools  in  the  midst  of  the  people's  homesteads  ;  the  organi- 
sation as  parts  of  the  public  service  of  places  of  public  recreation, 
knowledge,  and  refinement ;  public  markets  for  the  sale  of  goods  m 
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small  quantities  and  of  the  best  qualities  at  wholesale  prices  ;  and  a 
great  extension  of  the  organisation  of  the  public  services  on  the  model 
of  the  Post-Ofl&ce  for  the  common  good.  This  curious  programme  of 
mingled  benevolence  and  state  socialism  purported  to  be  signed  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy  and  others,  as  well  as  by  such  popular  leaders  as  Applegarth 
the  joiner,  Howell,  Potter,  and  Barry.  Mr.  Scott  Kussell  the  en- 
gineer appears  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  movement.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Conservative  leaders  at  once  repudiated 
any  such  scheme,  which  was  to  all  appearance  designed  to  make 
capital  for  the  Tory  party  by  contrasting  their  social  benevolence 
with  the  drier  and  more  political  treatment  of  popular  requirements 
by  the  Liberals.  Yet  such  an  idea  would  never  have  arisen  had 
there  not  been  some  foundation  for  it ;  and  subsequent  legislation  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservatives  has  proved  that  on  many  points  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  they  were  as  a  fact  more  alive  to 
the  popular  wants  than  their  Liberal  opponents,  who  had  learned  by 
the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  their  party  to  look  for  remedies  for 
social  evils  in  the  extension  of  political  privilege. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


MR.  DISRAELI'S  MINISTRY,  February  1874. 


Tirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Lord  Chancellor,  . 
President  of  the  Council, 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  . 
Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Home  Secretary,  . 
Colonial  Secretary, 
Foreign  Secretary, 
War  Secretary, 
Indian  Secretary,  . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Postmaster-General, 
Chancellor  of  the  D'uchy  of  Lancaster,  . 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board         


Mr.  Disraeli. 
Lord  Cairns. 
Duke  of  Richmond. 
Lord  Malmesbury. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Mr.  Cross. 
Lord  Carnarvon. 
Lord  Derby. 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy. 
Lord  Salisbury. 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt. 
Sir  Charles  Addcrley. 
Lord  John  Manners. 
Colonel  Taylor. 

Mr.  Sclater  Booth. 


IRELAND. 

Lord-Lieutenant, Duke  of  Abercom. 

Lord  Chancellor, Mr.  Ball. 

Chief  Secretary, Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

The  following  changes  subsequently  took  place  : — 

Lord-Lieutenant  for  Ireland,         .        .    Duke  of  Marlborough,  Norember  187«. 
Firsi  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  .  ,     Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  August  1877. 

The  following  changes  took  place  in  March  1878  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Carnarvon : — 


Lord  Privy  Seal,    . 
Colonial  Secretary, 
Foreign  Secretary, 
War  Secretary, 
Indian  Secretary,  . 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 


Duke  of  Northumberland- 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 
Lord  Salisbury. 
Colonel  Stanley. 

Lord  Cranbrook  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardy). 
Mr.  Lowther. 


rriHOUGH  the  triumph  of  the  Conservative  party  had  been  very 

-L      complete,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  now  found  himself  for  the  first  time 

the  trusted  leader  of  a  large  majority  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
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constituencies,  no  great  or  immediate  change  of  policy  was  observable. 
The  Premier's  position  was  unusually  powerful.    It  was 
STmJini?'.     well  understood  that  to  his  skilful  direction  of  the  party 
petition.  j^g  present  success  was  due.    At  the  same  time  the  Oppo- 

sition was  weakened  by  the  declared  intention  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
frequently  to  absent  himself  from  the  House,  and  to  give  but  a 
limited  attention  to  the  duties  of  leadership.    But  although  the 
clamour  raised  against  the  late  Ministry  had  been  bitter  and  inces- 
sant, when  the  responsibility  came  into  the  hands  of  the  new  Prime 
Minister  he  appeared  to  justify  the  assertions  of  his  opponents,  and 
either  to  have  no  fixed  line  of  policy  to  pursue,  or  to  think  it  unwise 
as  yet  to  follow  it.    Yet  the  accusation  of  want  of  policy  so  freely 
brought  against  him  was  unreasonable.    Whatever  his  disapprobation 
may  have  been  of  the  measures  which  had  been  taken,  it  was  consis- 
tent neither  with  the  traditions  of  his  party  nor  indeed  with  the 
character  of  the  English  Government  to  attempt  immediately  to 
change  them.    The  acceptance  by  the  incoming  party  of  the  actions 
of  its  predecessors,  so  as  at  least  to  allow  them  a  fair  chance  of  being 
tried  by  experience,  is  necessary  in  a  country  where  the  alternation  of 
parties  is  so  frequent  as  in  England.    The  immediate  reversal  of 
important  measures  upon  the  accession  of  a  new  Ministry  could  not  but 
result  in  complete  uncertainty  and  confusion.    There  was  no  course 
open  at  first  to  the  new  Ministry  but  to  accept,  amending  if  possible,  the 
great  Acts  of  the  preceding  years.    Moreover  the  one  objection  most 
frequently  alleged  against  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  his  reckless  inter- 
ference with  all  classes.    Rest  in  domestic  legislation  was  distinctly 
one  of  the  objects  which  the  Conservatives  set  before  them ;  it 
was  not  tUl  new  questions,  or  new  circumstances  connected  with  old 
questions,  arose,  that  the  Government  could  find  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  political  views. 

The  Ministry  seemed  to  accept  and  even  to  approve  of  all  that  its 
predecessors  had  done.  A  terrible  famine  was  devastating  Bengal. 
Lord  Northbrook,  the  Viceroy,  while  stirring  up  the  oflicials  to  meet 
the  danger  and  to  avoid  that  quiescent  course  of  laiiuz 
S^pofthe  jairt  which  had  produced  such  terrible  results  in  Orissa 
GoTeroment.  -^^  former  years,  had  yet  taken  the  bold  step  of  allowing 
export  of  food  to  be  continued,  trusting  to  the  working  of  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  to  divert  the  food  coming  down  from  the  Upper 
Provinces  to  the  famishing  districts.  His  conduct  met  with  approval 
and  praise  from  the  new  Ministry,  and  in  the  result  its  wisdom  was 
vindicated.    The  Licensing  Act,  which  had  gone  so  far  to  alienate 
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the  powerful  body  of  Ucensed  victuallers,  was  allowed  with  very  slight 
amendments  to  continue  in  force.  No  attempt  was  made  to  change 
the  new  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  the  army.  Alterations  m  ratmg 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stansfeld  were  adopted  and  passed  by  Mr.  Sclater 
Booth  ;  and  Mr.  Cross's  Bill  for  limiting  the  labour  hours  for  women 
and  children  in  factories  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Mr. 
Mundella.  Even  the  Judicature  Bill,  though  it  touched  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  met  with  general  approval  by  the  new  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Bill  incorporating  some  slight  amendments, 
and  extending  its  principles  to  Ireland,  was  only  withdrawn  under 
stress  of  circumstances,  after  its  passage  was  a  matter  of  certainty. 

The  important  discussions  of  the  year  aU  turned  upon  ecclesiastic^ 
questions.     Three  Bills,  the  one  for  the  amendment  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  the  second  for  the  arrangement  of  patronage  in  the 
Scotch  Church,  and  the  third  for  the  regulation  of  public  worship  m 
England,  afforded  occasion  for  warm  debate.     In  all  three  the  object 
was  one  legitimately  forming  part  of  any  Conservative  policy,  the 
strengthening  of  the  Established  Church.    The  first  of  them  (the  only 
instance  of  a  reversal  of  policy)  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  and  to  transfer  its  power  to  the  already 
existing  Charity  Commissioners,  and,  secondly,  to  restore   ^^  ^^^^^^ 
to  the  Church  of  England  a  considerable  number  of  Bch«,u  Act 
schools.    It  had  been  the  principle  of  the  Act  to  treat 
as  national  all  endowments  made  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of 
1661     Dissent  having  been  unrecognised  tiU  then,  and  the  Church 
having  been  regarded  as  co-extensive  with  the  nation,  no  man,  it  was 
argued,  having  any  religious  intentions  with  regard  to  his  school  could 
have  connected  it  with  any  religious  body  except  the  Church  of 
England  ;  all  such  schools  therefore  had  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  been  made  entirely  undenominational.     It  was  now  proposed 
that  the  Church  should  resume  its  exclusive  rights,  in  cases  where 
the  will  of  the  founder  showed  a  clear  intention  to  connect  his  school 
with  the  Cliurch.     The  want  of  wisdom  of  this  retrograde  policy  was 
attacked  with  much  eagerness  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  probability 
of  the  Liberal  party  finding  a  point  of  union  on  this  question  became 
evident.    To  avoid  so  undesirable  a  result,  Mr.  Disraeli,  making  the 
curious  assertion  that  careful  study  had  induced  him  to  think  that 
the  Government  propositions  were  incomprehensible,  consented  to 
their  withdrawal,  and  the  first  half  of  the  Bill  alone  passed. 

The  Church  Patronage  Bill  aimed  at  destroying  lay  patronage  m 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  intrusting  the  choice  of  their 
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minister  to  the  congregations.  The  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were  so  different  that  this  proposition,  which  in  England  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  step  towards  disestablishment,  was  in 
Scotland  avowedly  made  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
SLS'**'*'  ing  the  Establishment.  For  two  centuries  the  difficulty 
Patronage  Biu.  j^^^  ^^^^  before  the  Scotch  Church.  More  than  once 
the  law  in  the  matter  had  been  changed.  It  had  not  long  since  given 
rise  to  the  great  schism,  and  the  secession  of  the  Free  Church.  The 
value  of  the  right  of  presentation  was  very  small,  and  it  was  strongly 
urf^ed  by  men  whose  opinion  could  scarcely  be  questioned  that 
experience  led  to  the  belief  that  better  men  would  be  obtained  by 
free  choice  than  by  nomination.  From  the  Scotch  dissenters,  how- 
ever, the  Bill  called  out  violent  opposition.  They  had  been  driven 
from  the  Church,  they  asserted,  upon  this  very  point,  and  here  was 
the  Establishment  declaring  itself  in  the  wrong,  but  taking  care  to 
keep  the  endowments  ;  no  such  measure,  they  urged,  would  be  fair 
unless  a  great  effort  were  first  made  for  a  reunion  of  the  Churches. 
Though  their  opposition  was  warmly  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  third  of  the  ecclesiastical  Bills  produced  far  more  excitement, 
and  by  the  lengthened  debates  which  accompanied  it  practically  com- 
pelled the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  other  Government  measures. 
There  had  arisen  among  the  High  Church  a  section  which  seemed 
bent  on  assimilating  the  English  Church  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
Church  of  Kome.     Confession  was  avowedly  taught  and  practised, 
and  an  amount  of  ceremony  and  decoration  used  in  certain  parts  of 
The  Pnbuc         t^®  service  which,  unless  it  was  employed  merely  from 
Worship  BUI.      an  idle  and  trumpery  love  of  millinery,  must  have  been 
symbolical  of  doctrines  on  the  repudiation  of  which  the  Church  of 
England  was  based.     The  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the 
legal  repression  of  such  excesses,  and  the  growing  disposition  of  those 
who  practised  them  to  disregard  Episcopal  authority  even  with  con- 
tempt, induced  the  Archbishops  to  introduce  into  the  Upper  House 
a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  forms  of  public  worship,  and 
establishing  a  direct  and  easy  method  of  settling  the  legality  of  prac- 
tices against  which  objection  was  made.     It  was  proposed  that  the 
Bishop  should  have  the  sole  power  of  directing  worship,  assisted  by  a 
Board  of  Assessors,  lay  and  clerical.     From  their  decision  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  assessors,  whose  decision  was  to  be  final. 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  represented  the  Government  in  the  Upper  House, 
although  not  at  once  adopting  the  Bill,  explained  that  he  approved 


of  its  intention.     But  there  was  a  strong  feeling,  to  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  gave  expression,  that  this  matter  should  not  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  for  the  Protestant  and  lay  feeling  of  England 
was  aroused,  and  with  it  the  dread  of  the  independence  of  the  Church 
from  all  lay  authority.     In  Committee  he  therefore  proposed  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  one  Judge 
for   ecclesiastical    cases,  appointed    by  the  Archbishops   with  the 
approval  of  the  Crown,  should  preside  in  the  Courts  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  that  unless  the  Bishop  to  whom    the  complaint 
was  first  sent  declared  it  frivolous,  the  case  should  be  tried  before 
this  Judge,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.     In  this  shape  the 
Bill  was  sent  to  the  Lower  House.     It  was  intrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  the  Recorder  of  London.     He  treated  it 
chiefly  as  a  matter  of  procedure,  emphasising  the  present  difficulties 
which  surrounded  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  advantage  of  freeing  the 
Bishop  from  the  position  of  prosecutor.     At  the  same  time  he  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  attempt  in  it  to  create  new  crimes,  or  to  settle 
matters  of  doctrine.     The  opposition  encountered  by  the  Bill  was 
unexpected ;  Mr.  Gladstone  threw  himself  with  all  his  vigour  into 
the  contest.     He  objected  to  the  want  of  concurrence  between  the 
Government  and  the  Church  in  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  to  the 
want  of  recognition  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  clergy  which  was 
implied,  and  to  the  right  given  by  the  Bill  to  a  very  small  number 
of  objectors  to  bring  a  case  before  the  Bishop  ;  he  further  suggested 
that  occasional  indiscretion  might  possibly  be  found  among  the  Bench 
of  Bishops.     Before  all  he  disliked  the  idea  of  in  any  way  curtailing 
the  large  liberty  of  thought  which  the  elasticity  of  the  English  Church 
allowed.     He  declared  his  intention  of  producing  resolutions  before 
going  into  Committee,  giving  expression  to  these  objections.     They 
covered  so  wide  a  field,  and  touched  matters  so  closely  connected  with 
the  very  existence  of  a  National  Church,  that  there  seemed  every  pro- 
bability of  the  rest  of  the  session  being  passed  in  a  general  ecclesias- 
tical discussion.    But  men  of  less  diffuse  thought,  of  narrower  but  more 
practical  minds,  brought  the  question  back  to  the  limits  of  practical 
discussion  ;  and  when  after  much  debate  Mr.  Disraeli,  fully  allowing 
the  advantage  of  an  elastic  Church,  declared  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  put  down  Ritualism,  and  that  Ritualism   meant  the 
"  practices,  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  avowedly  symbolic  of  doctrines 
which  the  same  clergy  are  bound  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  refute 
and  repudiate,"  it  became  plain  that  the  Government  had  adopted 
the  Bill,  and  had  made  its  settlement  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
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His  speech  was  addressed  to  willing  ears.     The  Protestant  feeling  of 
the  country  had  risen  high  ;  the  second  reading  of  the  BiU  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  after  so  strong  an  expression  of  opinion  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  his  resolutions.    The  clauses  of 
the  Bill  were  carried  in  Committee  by  great  majorities,  and  but  one 
amendment  of  importance  was  introduced.     On  this  amendment  the 
measure  was  however  nearly  wrecked.     By  a  large  majority  it  was 
carried  that  the  complainants,  if  refused  a  hearing  by  the  Bishop, 
should  be  able  to  bring  their  case  before  the  Archbishop.     When  the 
Bill  came  back  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  whole  Bench  rose  in  arms. 
"  A  Pope  was  to  be  set  up  in  Canterbury  and  an  Antipope  in  York," 
said  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    The  Bishop  of  Winchester  declared  he 
would  rather  trample  his  ecclesiastical  robes  under  foot  than  suppose 
that  each  Bishop  was  not  ruler  by  divine  right  in  his  own  diocese. 
Lord  Salisbury,  though  a  Minister,  thought  it  wise  to  support  their 
opposition,  and  to  talk  of  the  bluster  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
It  seemed  as  though  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses  might  supervene. 
But  Mr.  Disraeli  skilfully  worsted  his  refractory  subordinate.     He 
pointed  out  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  himself  been  long  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  they  knew  him  well.     "  He 
is  one,"  he  said,  "  who  is  a  great  master  of  jibes  and  flouts  and 
jeers,  but    I   don't  suppose  there  is  any  one  who   is   prejudiced 
against  a  member  of  Parliament  on  account  of  such  qualifications. 
My  noble  friend  knows  the  House  of  Commons  well,  and  he  is  not 
perhaps  superior  to  the  consideration  that  by  making  a  speech  of 
that  kind  and  taunting  respectable  men  like  ourselves  as  being  a 
blustering  majority,  he  probably  might  stimulate  the  amour  propre 
of  some  individuals  to  take  the  course  he  wants  and  to  defeat  the 
BUI     I  hope  we  shall  not  fall  into  that  trap."    After  all,  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  objecting  to  the  amendment  was  strictly 
constitutional ;  he  therefore  recommended  the  Commons  to  accept 
the  alteration  rather  than  allow  the  Bill  to  be  lost.     His  advice  was 
taken.     The  Bill  passed  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  House, 
and  Lord  Penzance  was  appointed  to  the  new  Judgeship. 

Mr  Gladstone,  whose  partial  retirement  and  frequent  absences  from 
the  House  had  been  undoubtedly  inconvenient  for  his  party,  thought 
it  better  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1875  to 
^"^oZZne.  withdraw  formally  from  his  position  as  leader  of  the 
Jan.  13, 1876.  Opposition.  His  predominance  had  been  so  great,  his 
personal  leadership  so  complete,  that  it  was  not  at  once  clear  how  his 
place  should  be  supplied.     Among  the  several  possible  claimants  the 


choice  of  the  party  fell  upon  Lord  Hartington,  whose  strong  sense  and 
straightforward  determined  character  had  gradually  impressed  itself 
upon  all  those  with  whom  he  had  had  to  do.  Much  doubt  was  natur- 
ally felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  man  so  eager  and  lively-minded  as 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  one  to  whom  it  was  believed  the  possession  of 
power  was  so  dear,  being  able  or  willing  to  refrain  from  interfering  in 
party  management.  But,  although  Mr.  Gladstone  took  not  unfrequent 
part  in  the  discussions  in  the  House,  he  loyally  preserved  a  subor- 
dinate position,  nor  was  it  till  events  occurred  which  touched  the 
earnest  and  sentimental  side  of  his  character  very  closely,  that  he 
broke  through  this  restraint,  and  by  the  influence  which  his  burning 
words  exercised  proved  both  to  himself  and  others  how  indispensable 
he  was  to  the  Liberal  party. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  period  of  com- 
parative quiet  in  the  political  world  ensued.     Indeed  the  very  cry 
against  the  harassing  legislation  of  their  opponents,  which   Qniet  dom«rtic 
had  served  them  so  well  upon  the  dissolution,  compelled  i6«*"i»tion. 
the  Conservatives  to  avoid  anything  which  could  be  spoken  of  as  a 
heroic  measure.     Acceptance  of  what  had  been  already  done  with 
slight  alterations  and  amendments,  and  the  introduction,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  declared  views,  of  gentle  measures  of  social  improve- 
ment, formed  the  basis  of  their  home  policy.     They  had  nothing  new 
to  advise  for  Ireland.     With  very  slight  relaxations  they  demanded  a 
renewal  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  as  well  as  of  the   ^^  ^^ 
Westmeath  Act  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,   coercion  buu 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the  Irish  Secretary,  and  Lord 
Hartington,  who  had  previously  occupied  that  position,  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  support  they  gave  to  coercion.    While,  as  it  was  urged, 
there  had  been  practically  little  difference  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
within  the  last  two  years,  on  the  whole  the  effect  of  English  Govern- 
ment since  1830,  marked  though  it  had  been  with  a  nearly  unbroken 
line  of  such  coercive  measures,  had  produced  most  remarkable  results- 
In  1833  Lord  Grey  had  stated  that  in  the  last  two  years  there  had 
been  no  less  than  9000  crimes  connected  with  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country  ;  the  report  of  the  last  year  put  the  crimes  of  the  same 
description  at  213.     Backed  by  such  authority  and  by  such  argu- 
ments the  Coercion   Bills  were  read  a  second  time  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  ultimately  passed  with  very  little  alteration, 
though  for  many  weeks  the  Home  Kule  party  fought  the  battle  in 
Committee,  using  every  vantage-ground  allowed  by  the  forms  of  the 
House.     In  the  same  way  the  Government  adopted  the  Judicature 
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Bill  of  its  predecessors.  In  the  preceding  year  indeed  Lord  Cairns 
The  jadicatare  appears  to  have  intended  not  only  to  have  accepted  it, 
Biu  completed,  i^^t  to  have  extended  it  to  Ireland.  Circumstances  had 
caused  it  to  be  dropped.  It  was  now  taken  up  again.  Its  great 
principle,  the  fusion  of  the  two  branches  of  law  and  equity,  was 
left  entirely  untouched.  Upon  the  one  questionable  point,  the  final 
Court  of  Appeal,  the  Lord  Chancellor  showed  that  he  had  been  aflfected 
by  the  Conservative  arguments  of  the  Lords,  and  now  proposed  that 
the  Court  established  by  the  Bill  should  be  one  of  intermediate  appeal 
only.  He  left  it  uncertain  what  the  Court  of  final  appeal  should  be. 
For  a  year  longer  the  House  of  Lords  was  as  usual  to  act  in  that 
capacity.  When  in  1876  the  question  again  arose,  the  House  of 
Peers,  with  an  addition  of  certain  judicial  Lords  of  Appeal,  kept  its 
old  functions,  and  remained  as  the  final  Appeal  Court. 

The  strange  unauthorised  declaration  upon  social  points  produced 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell  two  years  before,  and  its 
repudiation  by  the  leaders  of  the  Conservatives,  has  been  mentioned. 
What  the  party  was  willing  to  do  in  that  direction  was  now  shown 
by  a  series  of  Bills  which,  while  pretending  rather  largely  to  rectify 
acknowledged  failings,  were  so  timid  in  their  character,  so  fearful  of 
in  any  way  infringing  the  rights  of  property,  that  they  were  nearly 
useless.    The  farmers  had  a  well-grounded  grievance  in  the  want  of 
Agricultural       sccurity  for  the  capital  employed  by  them  in  improve- 
Hoidinga  BUI.      mcnts.    The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  was  intended  to 
secure  compensation  at  the  close  of  a  tenancy  for  capital  expended  by 
the  tenant.     But  instead  of  making  this  compensation  compulsory, 
every  facility  was  given  for  evading  by  private  contract  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Bill ;  they  only  became  valid  when  no  arrangement  on 
the  matter  was  entered  into  between  landlord  and  tenant.    Another 
Bill  with  regard  to  land  was  of  the  same  somewhat  disappointing 
character.     Smce  the  failure  of  Lord  Westbury's  Registration  Act,  by 
Land  Tramfer     which  it  had  been  rendered  possible  for  any  man  proving 
Biu.      *"  "     an  absolute  title  to  his  land  to  have  it  registered,  and 
his  claim  to  it  thus  acknowledged  once  for  all  as  complete,  the  advan- 
tages of  registration  had  not  appeared  sufficient  to  induce  landowners 
to'undergo  the  expense  and  trouble  of  proving  a  title.    Both  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Cairns  had  supported  measures  for  curing 
this  defect  by  admitting  to  the  register  less  perfect  titles,  and  Lord 
Selbome  had  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that  after  a  certain  date  every 
transfer  of  land  should  be  accompanied  by  registration.    By  this 
gentle  compulsion  it  was  hoped  that  by  degrees  a  complete  register 
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would  be  fortned  and  the  transfer  of  land  rendered  cheap  and  expe- 
ditious. Lord  Cairns  in  his  new  Bill,  while  accepting  the  registra- 
tion of  titles  less  than  absolute,  dropped  the  compulsory  part  of  Lord 
Selborne's  Bill  although  he  had  previously  supported  it.  Thus 
again  the  purely  permissive  character  of  the  Bill  went  far  to  destroy 
its  usefulness. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  crying  evil  in  the  wretched  housing  of 
the  poor,  especially  in  large  cities.    The  terrible  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  people  of  overcrowding  was  only  too  evident.    While  22  per 
thousand  was  the  average  death-rate  in  the  country,  in  some  parts  of 
Manchester  it  rose  as  high  as  67  ;  while  it  was  calculated  that  for 
every  twelve  children  who  lived  and  flourished  in  the  better  parts  of 
London,  in  the  worst  parts  only  one  survived.    To  remedy  this  evil 
Mr.   Cross  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  Labouren' 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.     But  again  he   Dweiiingi  bui. 
guarded  himself  carefully  from  the  charge  of  touching  property.     It 
was  no  business  of  the  Government,  he  said,  to  supply  citizens  with 
prime  necessities,  it  was  not  their  business  to  encourage  the  charitable 
building  of  houses  at  less  than  the  market  rate.     He  took  his  stand 
entirely  on  the  ground  of  health.     Again  he  shrank  from  compulsion. 
Corporations  of  large  cities  were  to  be  allowed  to  acquire  by  compul- 
sory purchase  buildings  or  land  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working 
classes  ;  whether  they  would  do  so  or  not  was  left  to  the  will  of  the 
Corporations.     In  the  same  way  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Friendly 
Societies  Bill,  intended  to  cure  the  evils  of  insolvency  Friendly 
common  in  such  associations,  shrank  from  imposing  com-  BocieUes  bul 
pulsory  supervision  on  the  Societies,  and  was  contented  with  placing 
opportunities  in  the  way  of  the  managers  for  having  their  arrangements 
examined.     It  was  plain  that  while  the  Conservative  Ministry  felt 
considerable  sympathy  with  the  ills  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  looked 
upon  social  improvements  as  of  more  importance  at  the  instant  than 
political  changes,  they  shrank  from  anything  resembling  Government 
interference  with  the  existing  lines  into  which  society  had  fallen. 
On  one  point  they  took  up  a  somewhat  bolder  position,  and  by  their 
legislation  added  a  new  and  important  link  to  the  series  of  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the  workmen.    By  an  Act  for 
amending  the  labour  laws  a  clear  definition  was  given  to  what  con- 
stituted a  criminal  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  a   ^^^^^^^  ^, 
workman.     Malicious  injury  or  the  sudden  desertion  of  the  Labour 

.  ,         Lawi, 

employment  which  would,  as  in  the  case  of  gas  or  water 

supply,  cause  danger  or  injury  to  the  public,  were  criminal     All 
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other  breaches  of  contract  were  henceforward  to  be  treated  by  civil 
process.  In  the  same  way  with  regard  to  conspiracy :  while  the 
general  law  was  left  untouched,  combination  in  trades  disputes  to  do 
an  act  not  in  itself  punishable  as  a  crime  ceased  to  be  punishable 
as  a  conspiracy.  Though  some  few  of  the  workmen  and  their  most 
extreme  supporters  still  objected  to  the  very  light  restrictions  thus 
left  on  them,  by  the  bulk  of  the  artisan  class  the  Bill  was  thankfully 
received. 

But  if  the  country  was  disappointed  by  the  apparent  mildness  of 
the  Conservative  legislation  in  the  first  two  years  of  Disraeli's  Minis- 
try, those  who  were  watching  in  expectation  for  something 
Suez  can«a         of  a  morc  striking  and  theatrical  character  were  soon 
■^"'  destined  to  be  gratified.    It  was  suddenly  made  known 

that  the  English  Government  had  purchased  by  telegraph  the  whole 
of  the  Khedive's  interest  in  the  Suez  Canal  at  a  cost  of  ;£4,000,000. 
There  was  a  sort  of  grandeur  about  the  proceeding  which  was  held  to 
consort  well  with  the  imaginative  character  of  the  Premier.    By  a 
sudden  use  of  resources  such  as  no  other  country  could  have  wielded, 
without  striking  a  blow,  England  was  supposed  to  have  checkmated 
its  ill-wishers,  especially  the  French,  and  to  have  secured  command  of 
the  high-road  to  its  Indian  possession.     It  was  supposed  that  some- 
thing little  short  of  an  Egyptian  protectorate  was  aimed  at,  it  might 
be  even  the  possession  of  Egypt.    The  great  Eastern  difficulty  was 
thought  to  be  solved.     With  Egypt  and  the  Canal  in  our  hands  it 
would  be  possible  to  allow  Turkey  and  Russia  to  settle  their  own 
aflfairs.     The  splendid  stroke  of  statecraft  dwindled  indeed  to  com- 
paratively small  proportions  when  described  in  the  singularly  cold  and 
matter-of-fact  language  adopted  by  Lord  Derby.     But  for  a  while  it 
filled  the  minds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  with  a  glow  of  national 
pride,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  that  feeling  of  imperial 
self-assertion  which  is  the  distinguishing  note  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  admini- 
stration.    Stripped  of  its  political  significance,  it  was  yet  a  step  of 
considerable  importance,  preventing  as  it  did  the  absorption  by  one 
nation  and  one  company  of  what  should  on  all  grounds  remain  an 
international  highway.    The  Suez  Canal,  the  great  work  of  Lesseps, 
had  been  opened  about  six  years.    It  had  been  constructed  under 
great  difficulties  by  a  French  Company,  and  with  a  scarcely  covered 
opposition  from  the  English.     The  expenses  had  been  great,  the  divi- 
dends were  slow  in  coming,  and  the  Company  had  been  obliged  to 
increase  the  tolls  enormously.     The  commercial  value  of  the  canal  had 
been  proved,  and  the  English  Government  had  thought  it  necessary  to 


interfere  in  the  general  interests  of  commerce.    It  was  naturally  a 
cause  of  some  bitterness  that  the  country  which  had  opposed  the 
great  project  should,  when  it  had  proved  of  immense  advantage  to 
its  own  interests,  interfere  politically  with  the  interests  of  the  French 
shareholders  ;  and  Lord  Derby,  to  get  rid  of  the  jealousy  engendered, 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  the  French  ambassador  the  idea  that 
the  Company  should  be  bought  out,  and  the  canal  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  International  Commission.     The  idea  was  rejected  by 
France,  and  there  seemed  a  real  danger  that  the  whole  canal  would 
fall  into  French  hands,  and  that  English  trade  through  it,  more  in 
amount  as  it  was  than  that  of  all  other  nations  put  together,  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  Company.    For  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Khedive  had  fallen  into  much  disorder,  and  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  pressure  he  was  negotiating  the  sale  of  the  177,000  shares 
which  he  possessed,  forming  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  capital  of 
the  Canal  Company,  to  another  French  company.   It  was  upon  hearing 
of  this  that  the  English  Government  stepped  in,  and  offered  to  pur- 
chase the  Khedive's  shares  themselves.     It  was  therefore  a  purely 
commercial  transaction  of  a  defensive  character,  and  in  no  sense 
intended  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  method  of  treating  difficulties  in 
the  East,     it  was  not  however  unnatural  that  a  threatening  meaning 
should  have  been  attributed  to  it,  for  the  signs  of  a  coming  storm 
were  already  visible  in  Turkey. 

There  was  always  a  certain  number  of  men  engaged  in  public  life 
whose  attention  was  turned  towards  the  state  of  the  Empire  in  the 
East.  The  jealous  feeling  with  which  Eussia  was  re-  p,„„,Ku«i«i 
o-arded  was  never  entirely  lulled,  and  as  her  conquests  encroachment 
advanced  in  Central  Asia  and  her  frontiers  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  those  of  British  India,  suspicion  as  to  her  ultimate 
designs  grew  stronger.  In  July  1875  the  attention  of  Government 
had  been  called  in  the  House  to  these  advances ;  and  although  the 
Ministers  could  not  be  induced  to  give  any  expression  of  their  opinion, 
Mr.  Bourke,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  stated  with 
some  strength  that  the  support  of  the  independence  of  Afghanistan 
was  a  necessary  part  of  our  Indian  policy,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that 
should  there  be  any  appearance  of  a  Russian  approach  upon  Herat 
England  would  interfere.  It  was  however  the  view  of  Government, 
a  view  supported  by  most  of  those  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
that  the  safety  of  the  English  dommion  in  India  was  chiefly 
secured  by  the  prestige  of  the  mother  country.  The  belief  that 
England  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  was  held  to  be  the  surest 
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means  of  checking  any  seditious  feelings  among  the  Indian  people. 

With  a  view  of  bringing  home  to  the  Indian  princes  and  the  Indian 

people  the  reality  of  their  connection  with  the  great  Imperial  European 

Power,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 

Prince  of W&let'i     ,        ,  ,  ,  <.  i         i  ^    ^'  xv  i. 

viait  to  India,  should  make  a  formal  and  ostentatious  progress  tnrougn 
Sept.  1875.  India.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  was  granted  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  Prince's  visit  was  carried  out  with  all  the 
surroundings  of  pomp  which  its  intention  seemed  to  require.  A 
more  political  meaning  was  perhaps  attributed  to  it  than  it  deserved, 
for  it  took  place  just  at  the  time  when  the  European  side  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Eastern  question  began  again  to  rise  into  prominence,  and 
was  easily  interpreted  to  carry  with  it  an  indication  of  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  assert  to  the  full  the  position  of  the  Empire  in 
any  coming  difficulties  which  might  arise.  For  events  were  taking 
place  which  brought  the  relations  of  Turkey  with  the  rest  of  Europe 
into  such  prominence  as  almost  to  obliterate  for  several  years  any 
other  subject  of  public  interest,  and  aroused  again  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  nation  the  latent  dislike  and  mistrust  of  Russia  which 
twenty  years  before  had  produced  the  Crimean  war. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  that  time,  ratified  by  the  Treaty 

of  Paris  in  1856,  had  been  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence 

of  the  Turkish  Empire  as  the  best  means  of  warding  off 

Be-opening  of  ■%     ■%        i*  •  ^n* 

the  Eastern  the  European  war  which  the  clash  of  interests  following 
QneiUon.  ^p^^^  -^^  dissolution  would  almost  certainly  have  pro- 

duced. But  while  maintaining  the  Empire  and  depriving  the  Czar 
even  by  force  of  arms  of  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  the  Christian 
populations  which  previous  events  had  given  him,  England  and  Europe 
had  insisted  upon  such  reforms  as  should  remove  the  real  grievances 
which  weighed  upon  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  should  save  them 
from  the  constant  oppression  and  ill-usage  under  which  they  suffered. 
That  these  reforms  should  be  carried  out  was  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  the  European  protection  extended  to  the  Porte.  But  Turkey 
had  failed  to  make  good  its  promises,  and  while  England  had  some- 
what supinely  refrained  from  offering  advice,  and  satisfied  itself  with 
giving  an  opinion  when  asked,  the  Russians,  much  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  their  co-religionists,  had  again  entered  upon 
that  course  of  intrigue  and  that  exertion  of  personal  influence  through 
their  ambassador  which  the  war  of  1855  had  been  intended  to  check. 
When  in  the  early  part  of  1875  the  oppressive  action  of  the  Turkish 
tax-gatherers  drove  the  inhabitants  of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  to 
rebellion,  a  strong  suspicion  was  created  that  the  insurgents  were  not 
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acting  without  the  secret  encouragement  of  Russia,  and  there  was  at 
least  the  certainty  that  that  country  could  not  look  on  unmoved  at  an 
event  which  proved  how  little  the  reforming  promises  of  the  Porte 
had  been  kept.  Even  from  this  point  of  view  it  appeared  as  though 
the  Eastern  question  was  again  to  be  opened 

The  international  character  of  the  question  was  much  increased 
when  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  to  suppress  the  insurrection  proved  too 
much  for  an  exchequer  weakened  by  lavish  mismanagement,  and  the 
Porte  was  compelled  to  make  authoritatively  an  arrangement  with  its 
creditors  falling  little  short  of  a  national  bankruptcy  (Oct.  1875). 
Again  the  preservation  of  Turkey  in  the  face  of  its  inherent  weaknesses 
became  a  matter  of  European  importance.  If  its  collapse  with  all 
the  attendant  difficulties  was  to  be  averted,  it  seemed  to  ^^^^^ 
be  necessary  that  Europe  should  insist  upon  reforms,  Jj^^°'^^*=^ 
directed  on  the  one  side  to  such  economy  as  should  secure  " '"™" 

the    national  credit,  and  on  the    other  to    the  removal  of  those 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  had  brought  the  Government  to  the 
brink  of  insolvency.    As  far  as  its  public  conduct  was   concerned 
there  was  no  apparent   reason   for  charging  Russia  with  a  desire 
to  take  undue  advantage  of  the   opportunity  afforded  by  the  in- 
surrection for  the    destruction    of   Turkey.     The  Government  of 
the  Czar  was  the  first  indeed  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  interven- 
tion, but  refrained  from  any  single-handed  action,  and  appeared 
desirous  to  act  honestly  with  the  rest  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers. 
It  was  mainly  through  its  instrumentality  that  the  Montenegrins 
and  the  Servians,  eager  to  support  the  insurrectionary  movement 
against  their  suzerain,  were  kept  from  hasty  action.     The  course 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Russia  and  its  allies  it  was  necessary  that 
Europe  should  take  for  the  preservation  of  peace  was  fonnulated  by 
the  Austrian  Chancellor,  Count  Andrassy,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1875,  in  a  note  which  was  circulated  among  the   other  Courts  of 
Europe,  and  received  general  adhesion.     The  only  sign  that  Russia 
was  applying  independent  pressure  to  the  Turks  was  the  promulgation 
in  December  of  a  firman  promising  to  remove  the  chief  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
grievances  of  the  Christians.  The  Andrassy  Note,  which   AndrasBy 
was  in  fact  little  more  than  a  request  that  the  promises 
already  given  should  be  carried  out,  was  with  some  modifications 
accepted  by  the  Porte.     It  seems  probable  that  the  Turkish  Ministry 
believed  that  it  could  rely  upon  the  jealousy  with  which  England 
certainly  regarded  the  advances  of  Russia,  and  that,  as  on  former 
occasions,  division  of  interest  among  the  Powers  would  prevent  con- 
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certed  action.  Its  honesty  was  hardly  put  to  the  proof.  The  Andrassy 
Note  unfortunately  contained  no  substantial  guarantee  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  recommendations.  The  insurgents  therefore  refused 
to  trust  merely  to  the  word  of  the  Sultan,  the  value  of  which  they 
had  already  by  experience  learned.  Thus  the  first  effort  of  European 
diplomacy  proved  a  complete  failure. 

The  insurrection   continued   its   course,  and  as  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Montenegro  and  Servia  required  the  presence  on  their 
frontier  of  much  of  the  Turkish  army,  the  attempts  at  its  suppression 
Failure  of  the     werc  attended  with  so  little  result  that  the  rebels  were 
Berlin  Note.        constantly    cucouraged   to    raise   their  terms.      Other 
provinces  began  to  be  involved  in  it.     In  the  beginning  of  May  a 
movement  took  place  in  Bulgaria  which  appears   to  have  been  a 
somewhat  hasty  disclosure  of  a  great  general  plot  in  which  Servia 
was  implicated.     Eeligious  feeling  rose  throughout  the  Empire.     In 
a   Mahomedan  outbreak  at  Salonica,  the  consuls  of  France  and 
Germany  were  murdered.     The  safety  of  Europeans  in  Constantinople 
was  so  imperilled  that  the  ambassador  thought  it  necessary  to  apply 
to  Government  for  leave  to  summon  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay.      In 
this  situation  of  affairs  fresh  intervention  appeared  necessary.     The 
Czar  himself  with  his  Chancellor  Prince  Gortschakoff  met  Bismarck 
and  Andrassy,  the  Ministers  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires, 
at  Berlin,  and  drew  up  a  note  in  which  it  was  hoped  that  all 
the  European  Powers  would  join.     It  was  naturally  of  a  stronger 
character    than    the    abortive    memorandum    of   Count   Andrassy. 
Emphasising  the  entire  failure  of  the  Turks  to  keep  their  promises  of 
reform,  it  demanded  an  armistice  for  two  months,  during  which 
negotiations  for  peace   should  be   opened.      The   terms    of  peace 
demanded  included  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops  to  certain 
fixed  centres,  the  retention  of  arms  by  the  Christians,  and  the  relief 
and  restoration  of  the  refugees  and  oppressed  insurgents,  and  insisted 
that  the  work  of  reconstitution  should  be  carried  out  by  a  mixed 
commission  of  Christians  and  Mahomedans  under  the  supervision  of 
the  delegates  of  the  great  Powers.    Thus  only,  it  was  suggested,  could 
the  honesty  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Porte  be  guaranteed.     The 
document  closed  with  the   distinct  intimation  that  if  satisfactory 
terms  could  not  be  arrived  at  within  the   period  of  the  armistice, 
more  efficacious  measures,  which  could  mean  nothing  but  force,  would 
be  employed.     It  was  here  that  the  European  concert  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  showed  signs  of  dissolution  ;  accepted  by  France 
and  Italy,  the   memorandum  was  rejected  by  the  English  Foreign 
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Office.  The  Government  appears  to  have  thought  the  terms  unduly 
severe  upon  the  Turks,  and  took  umbrage  at  being  required  to 
accept  a  scheme  on  which  it  had  not  been  previously  consulted. 
The  evidence  of  the  constant  presence  of  Russian  intrigue,  the 
obvious  eagerness  of  the  Russians  to  have  recourse  to  coercion,  had 
also  begun  to  rouse  the  suspicious  fears  of  England.  Thus  a  second 
time  the  efforts  of  diplomacy  failed. 

Again  following  its  usual  policy,  Turkey  replied  to  the  threats  of 
coercion  by  a  voluntary  promise  of  reform.      On  this  occasion  the 
bid  for  independence  was  a  large  one.     Amid  the  disin-   Tnrkirfi  coup 
tegration  of  the  Empire,  one  man,  Midhat  Pasha,  seems  jrut^  ^^^ 
to  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  infusing  new  life  into 
the  decaying  body  by  a  complete  constitutional  change.    Within  a  fort- 
night of  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin  note,  a  cowp  d^6tat  was  carried  out 
in  Constantinople  under  his  management ;  Abdul  Aziz  the  Sultan  was 
deposed,  and  his  successor  induced  to  issue  a  declaration  implying  the 
popular  source  of  his  power,  and  promising  large  diminution  in  that 
personal  expenditure  which  was  eating  up  the  finance  of  the  country. 
The  change  did  not  prove  successful,  and  if  it  was  intended  in  any 
way  to  attract  the  support  of  England,  its  result  was  immediately 
neutralised   by    tidings    with    regard    to   Bulgaria   which   reached 
England  on  the  23d  of  June.     On  that  day  letters  in  the   The  Bulgarian 
Daily  News  giving  a  description  of  the  horrors  which  had  I'^rection. 
accompanied  the  suppression  of  the  Bulgarian   insurrection  roused 
ahnost  to  fury  the  popular  indignation  of  England.     The  Ministry 
refused  to  believe  the  accounts  which  had  been  received.     Both  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  declared  in  the  strongest  manner  that  they  were 
vastly  exaggerated.    The  question  became  one  of  party  interest.     The 
lukewarmness  with  which  the  Government  regarded  the  Turkish  mis- 
doings became  henceforward  a  chief  point  of  assault.    When  in  July  an 
English  agent,  Mr.  Baring,  was  despatched  to  make  inquiries  upon  the 
spot,  it  appeared  that  after  all  scarcely  any  exaggeration  had  existed.   To 
make  head  against  the  new  insurrection  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  arm  and  employ  multitudes  of  volunteers  and  irregular  Circassian 
troops.     With  these  allies  the  Turks  had  been  able  before  long  to  put 
down  the  insurrection,  but  not  until  the  irregular  levies,  amenable  to 
no  discipline  and  fired  with  savage  religious  enthusiasm,  had  committed 
acts  of  the  most  fearful  cruelty.     That  there  had  been  some  exaggera- 
tion was  true,  but  enough  remained  to  justify  the  outcry  which  had 
been  raised.    Brutal  ill-usage  of  prisoners,  incidents  recalling  in  their 
horror  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  the  destruction  of  not  less  than 
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12,000  persons  in  the  district  of  Philippopolis,  and  the  carrying  off  to 
Turkish  harems  of  at  least  eighty  Christian  girls,  Mr.  Baring's  report 
asserted  as  facts  ;  and  worst  of  all  he  confirmed  the  terrible  story  to 
which  the  newspapers  had  given  currency  of  a  fearful  massacre  at 
Batak.     Judging  from  the  scene  which  met  his  eyes  when  weeks  after 
the  event  he  visited  the  spot,  he  was  led  to  assert  that  there  had  been 
committed  perhaps  the  most  heinous  crime  which  had  stained  the 
history  of  the  present  century.    Nor  could  the  Turkish  Government 
avoid  the  charge  of  complicity,  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  atrocious  deed, 
so  far  from  being  punished,  had  been  publicly  rewarded  and  decorated. 
The  excitement  in  England  was  extreme,  and  found  vent  in  crowded 
meetings  denouncing  the  Turks  and  calling  upon  the  Government  to 
make  common  cause  against  them.     In  Parliament  frequent  motions 
were  made  tending  in  the  same  direction.     But  there  Disraeli  took 
his  stand  upon  that  ground  which  he  had  been  already  preparing,  by 
the  addition  to  the  titles  of  the  Queen  of  that  of  Empress  of  India,  by 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  East,  and  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Suez  Canal  shares.     All  his  policy  he  declared  had  been  directed 
not  to  the  support  of  the  Turks  for  whom  we  were  not  responsible, 
but  to  uphold  and  protect  the  English  Empire.     He  concluded  his 
last  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  these  words  :  "  What 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  part  of  Europe  it  would  be  arrogant 
for  me  to  speculate  upon.    But  I  am  sure  that  as  long  as  England  is 
ruled  by  English  parties  who  understand  the  principles  on  which  our 
Empire  is  founded,  our  influence  in  that  part  of  the  world  can  never 
be  looked  upon  with  indifference.     The  present  is  a  state  of  affairs 
which  requires  the  most  vigilant  examination,  and  the  most  careful 
management.     But  those  who  suppose  that  England  ever  would 
uphold  or  at  this  moment  particularly  is  upholding  Turkey,^  from 
blind  superstition,  and  from  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  highest 
aspirations  of  humanity,  are  deceived.     What  our  duty  is  at  this 
critical  moment  is  to  maintain  the  Empire  of  England.     Nor  will  we 
ever  agree  to  any  step,  though  it  may  obtain  for  a  moment  comparative 
quiet  and  a  false  prosperity,  that  hazards  the  existence  of  that  Empire." 
With  this  characteristic  declaration  of  imperial  views,  of  the  indis- 
soluble connection  of  England  with  the  East,  and  of  ill-concealed 
distrust  of  Kussia,  Mr.  Disraeli  closed  his  Pariiamentary  career  and 
passed  into  the  quieter  life  of  the  Upper  House  with  the  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  (August  1876). 

If  the  dread  of  the  increase  of  Russian  influence  in  the  East  was  a 
reasonable  feeling,  there  was  much  cause  for  its  predominance  at  this 


moment.    For  in  June  the  ambitious  Prince  of  Servia,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Montenegrins,  had  plunged  into  open  war  with  Turkey,  in 
defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  England,  but  with  an   ^^  ^^^^,,^ 
army  largely  composed  of  Russian  volunteers,  and  led  by   8;;^^*°* 
the  Russian  general  Tchernayeff.     Lord  Derby  had  made 
it  distinctly  understood  that  if  the  Prince  chose  to  go  to  war  he  must 
abide  the  consequences.     He  was  everywhere  defeated,  and  by  Sep- 
tember was  driven  to  demand,  what  after  the  warning  he  had  no  right 
to  expect,  the  mediation  of  foreign  Powers.  The  intervention  of  Europe 
had  now  become  more  difficult.     It  was  no  longer  the  pacification  of 
insurgent  provinces  by  conciliatory  reforms  which  it  was  bound  to 
demand,  it  was  a  power  victorious  in  the  open  field  with  which  it  had 
to  treat.    The  different  views  of  England  and  Russia  upon  the  right 
of  intervention,  and  the  method  in  which  it  should  be  employed 
became  henceforward  more  constantly  obvious.     Yet  Lord  Derby  did 
not  entirely  refuse,  as  his  former  declaration  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  ought  to  have  done,  to  intervene  further  in  the  quarrel.     He 
joined  in  pressing  an  armistice  upon  the  Porte,  at  the  same  time 
mentioning  certain  bases  of  negotiation,  and  suggesting  a  general 
Conference.     A  distinct  declaration  of  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  status  quo  with  regard  to  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  and  a  protocol  publicly  signed  in  the  presence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers,  insuring  local  self-government  to  the 
insurgent  provinces  appeared  to  him  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case.    But  the  triumphant  Turks  were  not  inclined  at  present  to 
listen  to  such  terms.    They  offered  to  treat,  but  their  terms  were  high, 
and  they  refused  to  grant  more  than  a  suspension  of  hostilities.     To 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  English  Government,  Prince   European 
Milan  refused  anything  less  than  an  armistice  ;  his  refusal  ^tempt.  for 
was  supported  by  Russia,  Russian  volunteers  still  crowded 
to  his  standard,  and  the  war  recommenced.     Again  it  was  disastrous 
to  the  Servians.     But  the  Russians  were  now  almost  avowedly  sup- 
porting Prince  Milan.     In  September  they  suggested  to  Austria  a 
joint  occupation  of  Turkey,  and  the  advance  of  the  fleets  into  the 
Bosphorus.     Unable  to  resist  their  pressure  the  Turks  promulgated 
a  fresh  scheme  of  reform,  and  offered  an  armistice  for  six  months. 
Again  the  English  Foreign  Office  accepted  the  Turkish  view,  but 
Russia,  aUeging  that  so  long  an  armistice  would  be  injurious  to  the 
Servian  cause,  determined  to  rescue  Servia  from  its  difficulties,  and,  m 
order  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  carrying  out  their  own  reconstruc- 
tion, suddenly  forced  upon  them  an  ultimatum  limiting  the  armistice 
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to  six  weeks.    Yet  although  the  divergence  of  views  between  the  two 
Courts  had  become  so  obvious,  the  Czar  had  hitherto  taken  every 
opportunity  to  allay  English  mistrust.     He  had  offered,  should  the 
naval  demonstration  prove  sufficient,  to  waive  all  demands 
?S°.^V'     for  the  occupation  of  Turkey,  and  had  declared  that  he 
Kauian  viewi.     j^^^  ^^  ^-^^g  ^^  Constantinople.    He  had  explained  that 
any  occupation  which  might  be  necessary  should  be  only  temporary. 
He  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  have  a  message  of  friendship  conveyed 
to  the  English  people.    With  the  rest  of  Europe  he  had  consented  to 
a  Conference  to  be  held  at  Constantinople.    And  in  spite  of  an 
utterance  of  the  EngUsh  Prime  Minister  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner 
which   seemed   to   presage   war,  and  an  answer  to  the  challenge 
couched  in  the  same  tone  by  the  Czar  in  a  speech  at  Moscow,  there 
seemed  in  the  coming  Conference  some  hope  of  averting  an  open 
breach.     But  the  Conference  was  a  failure.     There  was  no  division 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Powers,  nor  did  they  exhibit  any 
undue  obstinacy.     It  was  the  Turks  themselves  who,  firm  in  their 
determination  to  act  independently  and  not  at  dictation,  ruined  it. 
Preliminary  meetings  without  the  presence  of  the  Turkish  represent- 
atives had  settled  the  terms  which  the  Powers  demanded,  and  which 
were  based  upon  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Derby.     But  once  again  the 
pauureof  the     Turks  attempted  the  same  manoeuvre  they  had  already 
Conference  at     x    •  ^  ^^jg^j      rpj^^  gj,g^  pubUc  meeting  was  interrupted 

Conitantinople.     *'"*'^'"  ^  1       .•  e  „  , 

Jan.  1877.  by  the  artillery  announcmg  the  promulgation  ot  a  new 
constitution  for  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  all  the  apparatus  of 
ministries  and  assemblies  and  popular  elections.  Armed  with  this 
weapon  the  Turks  opposed  a  polite  refusal  to  all  the  arguments  of  the 
Powers,  till  one  by  one  the  demands  which  had  been  raised  were  set 
aside,  and  two  only  remained,— the  appointment  of  Governors  for  five 
years  with  the  approval  of  the  Powers,  and  an  international  commis- 
sion nominated  by  the  Porte  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
reforms.  These  two  points  were  laid  before  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  there  with  one  dissentient  voice  rejected,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  conditions  required  interfered  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Empire.  When  the  rejection  was  notified  to  the  pleni- 
potentiaries, General  Ignatieff  declared  that  no  further  concession  was 
possible,  that  the  Conference  must  close,  and  further  measures  be 

resorted  to. 

The  language  with  which  Ignatieff  had  brought  the  Conference 
to  a  conclusion  was  very  threatening,  especially  as  troops  had  been 
for  some  time  collecting  in  large  numbers  upon  the  northern  frontier 


of  Turkey.      But  one  further  effort  at  a  diplomatic  solution  of  the 
question  was  made.    Almost  immediately  after  the  Con-   Lan  effort 
ference  had  closed.  Prince  Gortschakoff  on  the  part  of  '« »*^- 
Russia  circulated  a  despatch  among  the  Powers  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  what  the  Cabinets  proposed  to  do  with  a  view  of  meeting 
the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  accept  the  propositions  made  at  the  Con- 
ference, and  of  insuring  the  execution  of  the  wishes  of  the  Powers. 
After  some  exchange  of  communications  and  a  personal  visit  by  General 
I<.natieff  to  several  of  the  Courts,  the  effort  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
m^'ent  resulted  in  a  protocol  signed  in  London  on  the  31st  of  March 
This  document-while  taking  notice  of  the  peace  which  Turkey  had 
made  with  Servia,  its  negotiations  with  Montenegro,  and  its  promises 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Christian  populations-declared  the 
intention  of  the  Powers  to  watch  by  means  of  their  representatives 
and  local  agents  the  manner  in  which  those  promises  were  carried 
out     It  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  should  they  be  again  dis- 
appointed, and  the  questions  left  in  the  condition  which  periodicaUy 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  East,  the  Powers  would  regard  that  stat^ 
of  affairs  as  incompatible  with  the  interest  of  Europe,  and  would 
consider  in  common  the  means  best  fitted  to  secure  the  weU-bemg  of 
the  Christians  and  the  general  peace.      To  this  document  were 
appended  two  declarations,  the  one  by  Lord  Derby  stating  that  if  the 
object  proposed,  namely  the  reciprocal  disarmament  on  the  part  of 
Russia  and  Turkey  and  peace  between  them,  should  not  be  obtamed, 
the  protocol  should  be  regarded  as  null ;  the  other  by  the  Russian 
Minister  Schouvaloff,  demanding  that  if  the  Porte  accepted  the  advice 
of  Europe  and  was  ready  to  make  peace  with  Montenegro,  to  place  its 
forces  on  a  peace  footing,  and  seriously  to  undertake  reforms,  it  should 
send  a  special  envoy  to  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange  for  mutual  dis- 
armament, but  added  that  any  recurrence  of  massacres  such  as  those 
of  Bulcraria  would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  measures  for  demobilisa- 
tion.   The  Russian  Government  apparently  considered  the  protocol 
as  an  ultimatum,  the  English  Government  intended  it  to  allow  the 
Turks  one  more  chance.    The  Ministers  of  the  Porte,  unwisely  m  the 
opinion  of  the  EngUsh  Government,  thought  it  necessary  to  send  an 
answer  to  the  protocol.      They  entirely  repudiated  it  on  several 
grounds.     In  attempting  to  act  at  all  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
Porte  the  Powers  had  infringed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ;  the  mdepend- 
ence  of  the  Empire  as  guaranteed  by  treaty,  and  recognised  even  so 
lately  as  at  the  Conference,  was  assaulted  ;  the  protocol  demanded 
reforms  applicable  to  the  Christian  populations  only,  whereas  the 
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new  constitution  had  guaranteed  advantages  to  aU  classes  and 
creeds ;  lastly,  the  language  of  the  Russian  declaration  was  in  the 
Rejection  of  highest  degree  offensive.  The  Turkish  answer  seemed  to 
the  protocol  imply  that  war  would  be  preferred  to  submission.  "  In 
Apriiio7'  the  face  of  hostile  suggestions,"  it  concluded,  " unmerited 
suspicions  and  manifest  violations  of  her  rights,  violations  which 
are  at  the  same  time  violations  of  international  law,  Turkey  feels  that 
she  is  struggling  at  the  present  moment  for  her  very  existence." 

This  answer,  which  reached  England  on  the  12th  of  April,  at  once 
RuBri*  under,      produced  a  crisis.     On  the  24th  Russia,  declaring  that 
J*tinBrSrkey    ^^e    protocol  which  was    the    last  expression  of   the 
^^"24.        '   collective  will  of  Europe  had  been  answered  by  a  fresh 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  and  thus  that  no  hope  was  left  of 
deference  on  its  part  to  the  wishes  and  counsels  of  Europe,  announced 
that  the  Czar  had  undertaken  single-handed  to  obtain  by  coercion 
that  which  the  unanimous  efforts  of  the  Cabinets  had  been  unable  to 
obtain,  and  had  given  orders  to  his  army  to  cross  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey.    He  expressed  his  conviction  that  while  fulfilling  a  duty 
imposed  on  him  by  the  interests  of  Russia,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
responding  to  the  interests  of  Europe.     The  event  had  happened 
which  all  along  the  English  Government  had  most  dreaded  ;  Russia 
had  undertaken  single-handed  to  support  the  Christian  interests  in 
Turkey.     Up  to  this  time,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
refusal  of  England  to  join  in  the  Berlin  memorandum  somewhat 
shook  the  unity  of  their  action,  the  Powers  had  been  acting  in 
concert  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.     The 
conduct  of  Russia  could  be  easily  construed  into  a  repetition  of  that 
course  of  action  which  had  excited  so  much  indignation  in  1871.     The 
English  Government  at  once  appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  Treaty 
^  °     , ,..,    of  Paris  and  the  Declaration  of  London  ;  and  Lord  Derby 

QlUU1^6  01  loci"  j.l_        1  * 

ing  in  England,  as  its  mouthpicco  expressed  his  strong  regret  at  tHe  ime 
which  Russia  had  taken,  as  being  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  those  arrangements.  Henceforward  a  suspicion  with  regard 
to  Russian  intentions  began  in  the  minds  both  of  the  Government  and 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  to  take  the  place  of  sympathy  with 
the  Christian  populations.  Every  fresh  success  won  by  the  Russian 
arms  in  their  war  with  Turkey  increased  the  feeling  till  it  seemed 
rapidly  ripening  into  a  state  of  excitement  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  voice  of  diplomacy  was  for  a  time  silent  amid  the 
noise  of  open  war.    The  forces  of  Russia  appeared  at  first  to  sweep  all 


opposition   before  them ;  the  Danube  was  successfully   crossed  at 
the  end  of   June,  Bulgaria    occupied    and    organised  courMottha 
under  a  Russian  Government,  an  army  under  General  ""• 
Gourko  was  pushed  even  across  the  Balkans,  and  all  seemed  to 
promise  an  immediate  and  easy  march  to  Constantinople  itself.    But 
before  long  it  appeared  that  the  Turks  were  not  to  be  so  easily  anni- 
hUated.     For  five  months  Osman  Pasha   in  Plevna,  some  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  Danube,  held  his  own  against  all  the  forces  brought 
against  him.    Determined  resistance  upon  the  Schipka  Pass  rendered 
the  passac^e  of  the  Balkans  long  doubtful.    It  was  not  till  50,000  men 
had  been  sacrificed  that  the  skill  of  General  Todleben  was  successful 
in  inclosing  the  troops  at  Plevna.     Finally,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
its  gallant  defenders  were  driven  to  an  unconditional  surrender. 
But  that  obstacle    once  removed  from    their  path,  the  Russians 
resumed  their  victorious  advance.     Already  in  Asia  they  had  entirely 
broken  the  Turkish  defence,  and  now  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while 
Gourko  forced  the  Western  Balkans,  Scobeleff  and  Radetsky  cleared 
the  Schipka  Pass  upon  the  east,  and  the  two  armies  swept  down 
into  the  plains  of  Roumelia.      Conscious  that  their  resources  were 
exhausted,  the  Turks  called  for  the  mediation  of  Europe,  and  Eng- 
land accepted  the  duty.    But  a  victorious  Power  does  not  readily 
admit  interference  in  its  progress  ;    the  Russian  troops  advanced 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  capital.     It  was  by  direct  negotiations 
between  the  belligerents  that  an  armistice  was  after  some  delay 
arrancred  (January  31),  nor  was  it  untU  the  Russian  troops  were 
actuaSy  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  seaboard  and  their  head- 
quarters advanced  to  San  Stefano,  that  the  preliminaries  already 
arranged  were  brought  into  final  form,  and  a  peace  concluded  on  the 

3d  of  March.  . 

The  course  of  the  war  had  been  watched  with  feverish  anxiety  in 
England.  The  extent  to  which  the  Russians  would  claim  to  use  the 
advantages  they  had  won,  and  the  degree  to  which  England  could  allow 
free  play  to  their  demands  without  injury  to  its  own  interests,  were  the 
questions  which  divided  the  political  parties  of  the  day.  To  the 
Liberals  it  appeared  that  a  frank  and  early  recognition  Excitement  m 
of  the  necessity  of  coercion  for  the  purposes  of  securing  ^"^  ' 
the  freedom  of  the  Christians  from  Turkish  misrule  would  have 
prevented  any  recourse  to  arms.  Deprived  of  all  hope  of  En^ish 
assistance,  they  believed  that  Turkey  would  certainly  have  yielded. 
Even  as  things  now  were— while  acknowledging  that  such  an  event 
as  a  Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople  would  call  for  the  inter- 
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ference  of  Europe-they  denied  that  it  could  be  the  duty  of  England 
alone  to  enter  upon  a  war  to  prevent  it,  or  to  attempt  to  defeat  Russia 
for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  Turkish  misrule.    To  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  as  yet  unbroken  majority  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in 
the  Ea^t  and  the  assertion  of  the  influence  of  the  country,  which 
they  considered  to  have  been  set  at  nought  by  Russian  action, 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  demand  armed  interference.      Events  so 
critical  required  an  early  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  the  armistice 
was  stiU  unsigned  when  the  Houses  met  on  the  17th  of  January 
The  Queen's  Speech  acknowledged  that  the  beUigerents  had  not 
infrincred  the  neutrality  of  England,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
negotiations  which  had  begun  might  terminate   in  a  peace,  but 
darkly  hinted  that  unexpected  events  might  occur  which  would 
render  measures  of  precaution  necessary,  and  consequently  an  appeal 
to  the  liberality  of  ParUament.    The  meaning  of  these  words  was 
soon  disclosed,  when  the  Government  asked  for  a  supplementary 
crant  of  ^6,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  army  and  navy,     ine 
Russians  were  stiU  advancing  towards  Constantinople  driving  crowds 
of  refugees  before  them,  the  terms  of  peace  were  still  undeclared,  and 
the  Government  thought  it  desirable  that  the  wealth  and  determma- 
tion  of  England  should  be  clearly  demonstrated,  although,  as  at  present 
advised,  there  was  no  intention  of  using  the  grant.     The  dispute 
on  the  subject  was  warm  both  within  and  without  the  House,  and 
there  was  plain  indication  of  diversity  of  opinion  even 
L*;fomr      in  the  Cabinet  itself.    While  the  question  of  the  grant 
Government.       .^^^g  3^^  pendincr,  ncws  arrived  that  the  English  fleet 
had  been  ordered  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Derby.     As  the  news 
nroved  to  be  false  and  the  fleet  had  returned  to  Besika  Bay,  Lord 
Derby   resumed  office,  but  Lord  Carnarvon,  unable  to  agree  m  a 
threatening  and  warlike  policy,  finally  withdrew  from  the  Ministry. 
Out'de  th'e  House  the  streets  rang  with  a  doggerel  song,  which  sui> 
plied  a  party  name  which  has  since  become  historical ;     We  don  t 
want  to  fi<'ht,"  said  the  burden  of  it,  "but,  by  Jmgo,  if  we  do, 
we've  crot  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  and  we've  got  the  money 
too"     « Jingoism"  became  the  distinctive  name  for  the  advocates 
of  a  self-asserting  imperial  policy.     In  spite  of  the  strongest  pro- 
tests on  the  part  of  the   Opposition,  the   ;£6,000,000  which  was 
virtually  a  vote  of  credit  to  the  Government  was  given  by  an  over- 
whelmincr  majority.     As  rumoui-s  spread  that  the   Turks  believing 
themselves  deserted  by  the  English  were  making  common  cause  with 
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the  Russians  and  conniving  at  their  occupation  of  Constantinople,  and 
as  the  terms  of  the  armistice  became  known,  things  began  to  look 
still  more  warlike.  The  British  fleet,  without  concert  with  the  other 
Powers,  and  without  a  formal  firman  from  the  Porte,  was  brought  up 
to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Military  and  naval  preparations  were  pushed 
on  with  zeal,  ships  were  hurriedly  put  into  commission,  and  rein- 
forcements  despatched  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  It  was  announced 
that  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  had  been  chosen  for  the  command  of 
the  army  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  as  the  chief  of  his  staff". 

The  publication  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  some- 
what  lessened  the  excitement ;  there  was  no  mention  of  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople,  or  the  appropriation  of  the  Egyptian  tribute,  or  any 
direct  interference  with  what  were  spoken  of  as  British  interests.    But 
though  the  immediate  risk  of  war  appeared  to  be  postponed,  a  fresh 
difficulty  arose.    There  were  many  things  in  the  Treaty  which  were 
regarded  as  objectionable,  and,  true  to  his  original  position.  Lord 
Derby  insisted  that  according    to  the  existing    international  law 
of  Europe  no  nation  could  attempt  to  settle  the  Eastern  question 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  European  Powers.    The  Austrian 
Court  had  already  suggested  a  Conference  ;  indeed  o°^  ground  on 
which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  pressed  for  the  ^6,000,000  was 
that  it  would  increase  the  strength  of  England  at  such  a  meetmg. 
Before  that  Conference    Lord  Derby  demanded    that  the  Treaty 
should  be  laid.     The  Russians  naturally  objected  to  have  their 
hard-won  advantages  snatched  from  their  hands.     They  would  grant 
nothing  further  than  that  the  separate  nations  should  discuss  at  the 
Conference  any  stipulation  which  they  considered  injurious  to  them- 
selves.   As  Lord  Derby  refused  to  yield  upon  this  point,   Resignation  of 
the  hope  of  a  Conference  seemed  to  disappear.    But  the   ^^^^^l'^^^' 
yfQTS  same  evening  that  this  was  known  it  was  announced 
in  the  House  that  Lord  Derby  had  again  resigned.    Upon  his  loyally 
refusing  to  state  the  reason.  Lord  Beaconsfield  thought  it  right  to 
declare  that  the  resignation  of  his  colleague  arose  from  the  decision 
of  the  Cabinet  to  make  a  still  further  exhibition  of  the  determination 
of  England  by  caUing  out  the  reserves.     It  subsequently  appeared 
that  this  was  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  truth  :  propositions  had 
even  been  made  and  well  received  in  the  Cabinet  to  seize  a  port  in 
Asia  Minor  without  the  leave  of  the  Turks,  and  thus  to  guard  our 
road  to  India.   It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  warlike  and  aggressive 
feeUng  which  existed  among  the  Ministers,  rather  than  any  specific 
act,  which  rendered  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Derby  with  them  im- 
viot.  2  ^ 
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possible.  His  place  was  taken  by  Lord  Salisbury,  who  marked  his 
Lession  to  office  by  a  vigorous  circular  addressed  to  ou-^prese^^^^^ 
lives  at  foreign  courts.  In  this  document  he  reviewed  the  terms  of 
the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
S;^^''  they  were  of  such  a  sort  that  neither  the  interests  which 
^P'"  ^-  England  was  specially  bound  to  guard  nor  the  well- 

being  of  the  regions  with  which  the  Treaty  dealt  would  be  consulted 
by  a  Congress  of  the  character  proposed  by  the  Russians.     Before  the 
debate  u^n  calling  out  the  reserves  was  concluded,  the  Budget  was 
produced     It  became  apparent  that  more  than  half  the  vote  of  credit 
was  already  spent,  and  that  the  spending  of  the  rest  was  in  con- 
templation.    Under  these  circumstances  a  deficit  was  a  matter  of 
cour'se.     It  was  to  be  supplied  by  an  additional  2d.  on  the  incoi^^^^ 
tax,  and  an  increased  duty  on  tobacco,  and  a  million  and  a  ta^^o^^ 
still  be  left  to  be  paid  in  the  coming  year.     The  Government,  which 
had  spoken  of  the  ^6,000,000  as  merely  a  sum  to  be  held  ^^  hand  f^^ 
the   purpose  of  affording  it  strength  in  its  -ego^^-^7^:  ^?^^ 
already  made  arrangements  for  spending  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and 
was  now  demanding  the  stUl  more  distinctly  warlike  measure  of 
callincr  out  the  reserves.     Again  the  obedient  Consenrative  majori  y 
^ed  as  required,  and  then  Parliament  was  dismissed  for  an  unusually 
[ong  holiday  with  an  intimation  from  Sir  Stafford  Northcotetha 
nothincr  had  lately  occurred  in  any  way  increasmg  the  gravity  of  the 
^^Zo^     position.     It  was  a  somewhat  startling  commentary  upon 
.ummoned  to      ^^^^  assertion  when  the  morning  after  the  adjournment 
;^'i7.  news  arrived  that  7000  Indian  troops  had  been  sum- 

moned to  Malta.  .       .  „;^„  r.f 

The  policy  of  Government  seemed  to  consist  m  a  succession  of 
surprises  ;  no  explanation  had  been  forced  from  them  durmg  he 
late  session,  but  step  after  step  they  had  advanced  by  unexpected 
,,  ^  '  movements  to  the  verge  of  war.  MiUions  had  been 
^::::X  .ranted  under  a  somewhat  false  pretence,  the  calling  out 

J:Sror '"'     of  the  reserves  had  been  made  known  chiefly  by  the  sudden 
^i^"-  resignation  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  now  Parlia- 

ment had  been  sent  off  for  its  holiday  to  hear  of  a  step,  the  legahty 
of  which  was  very  questionable.  Such  a  form  of  g^-rnment  ^^^^^  no 
pleasing  to  the  nation.  Though  his  united  majority  enabled  the 
Prime  Minister  to  act  apparently  in  full  security,  -^-^^'^^^l 
wanting  that  the  tide  of  his  popularity  wa3  begimimg  to  turn.  Such 
electioi  as  took  plax^e  revealed  the  growing  strength  of  the  Liberal 
parT    The  employment  of  troops  from  India,  an  already  recognised 


part  of   the    imperial    system  of   Lord   Beaconsfield,  excited    the 
profoundest  discontent.    The  Government  regarded  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  troops,  which  always  accompanies  the  Parliamentary 
grant  for  their  payment,  as  applicable  only  to  troops  within  the 
realm  of  Great  Britain.    Such  a  construction  seemed  to  destroy 
entirely  the  constitutional  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Crown ; 
whatever  the  number  fixed  in  England  might  be,  the  Crown  by  rneans 
of  the  Indian  army— the  number  of  which  was  unlimited-could  at 
any  time  plunge  the  nation  into  war.     Opposition  however  was 
useless  ;  the  resolution  moved  by  Lord  Hartington  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  120  (May  23) ;  and  although  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  carried  out  was  repulsive  to  the  great  bulk  of  Englishmen  the 
measures  of  the  Cabinet  had  the  virtue  of  being  successful    Con- 
stantinople had  not  been  occupied  ;  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had 
been  less  stringent  than  might  have  been  anticipated  ;    and  now 
Russia  had  consented  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers.     The  negotiations  for  the  Congress  which  had  been 
broken  off  were  resumed,  and  it  was  determined  that  it  should  be 
held  at  Berlin.      England  had  certainly  won  a  great  diplomatic 

^^The^  Congress,  which  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  June  under  the 
presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck,  was  attended  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  various  Courts  of  Europe.     It  was  thus 
ostensibly  a  meeting  of  first-rate  importance.     It  proved   ^,  ^^^ 
to  be  little  better  than  a  sham.     For  already  before  the   cougre«. 
plenipotentiaries  left  England  a  private  agreement  had 
been  contracted  between  Russia  and  England,  specifymg  the  modi- 
fications which  England  would  require  in  the  Treaty.     It  did  not 
exclude  the  introduction  of  other  changes  by  common  consent,  but, 
failing  these,  purported  to  be  a  mutual  engagement  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Russia  and  Great  Britain  as  to  their  conduct  in  the 
Congress.     True  to  their  policy  of  secrecy  and  surprise  the  Govern- 
ment had  fenced  with  questions  put  to  them  with  regard  se^^tjj^ty 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  treaty,  and  caused  it  to  be 
understood  that  it  did  not  exist.     When  published  m  the  Olohe 
which  had  got  hold  of  it  through  official  carelessness,  they  pursued 
the  same   course.      But  its  truth  could  not  long  be  denied,  and 
it  contained  a  curious  revelation  of  the  practical  issue  of  the  loud 
talking  of  the  Tories.     Lord  Salisbury's   circular  had  so  severely 
handled  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  as  to  cause  the  remark  that  if 
the  divergence  between  England  and  Russia  was  so  strong,  the 
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Treaty  could  aflford  no  common  basis  for  agreement  at  all.  It  now 
appeared  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points  the  Treaty  was  not 
to  be  disputed.  Of  all  the  important  stipulations  which  it  included, 
the  only  one  which  was  seriously  modified  was  the  creation  of  a  single 
Principality  of  Bulgaria.  The  Anglo-Kussian  agreement  insisted 
upon  its  division,  and  decided  that  the  war  indemnity  should  not  be 
paid  in  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  towns  of  Batoum  and  Kars, 
against  the  possession  of  which  by  Russia  Lord  Salisbury  had  urgently 
protested,  were  to  remain  in  Russian  hands,  on  the  distinctly  expressed 
understanding  that  the  military  importance  of  these  towns  need  no 
longer  be  considered,  since  England  had  in  a  special  manner  under- 
taken the  duty  of  preserving  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Thus  the  Tories 
found  themselves,  as  was  not  unusual  where  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
concerned,  deserted,  and  so  complete  a  change  of  front  had  been 
effected,  that  such  approbation  as  the  agreement  met  with  came 
Separate  Treaty  cMefly  from  the  Liberal  side.  But  even  this  did  not  close 
with  Turkey.  ^^  scrics  of  surpriscs.  It  shortly  became  known  that, 
again  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  England  had  also  contracted 
an  agreement  with  Turkey,  and  had  pledged  itself  to  defend  for  all 
future  time  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  force  of 
arms,  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  island  of  Cyprus  which  was  to 
be  handed  over  to  Great  Britain,  the  Sultan  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mising to  carry  out  the  reforms  required  by  his  ally.  It  was  upon 
these  two  separate  Treaties  that  the  work  of  the  Congress  really 
hinged.  Bulgaria  was  to  be  divided,  the  Northern  Province  to  be 
left  in  independence  with  an  elected  Prince  and  army  of  its  own, 
the  Balkan  was  to  form  the  boundary  of  Turkey,  the  Bulgarians 
in  Roumelia  south  of  the  mountains  were  to  be  governed 

The  Berlin  ,  i     i      t» 

Treaty.  by  a  Hospodar  nominated  by  the  Sultan  and  the  Powers. 

July  13.  Roumania  was  to  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  Bessarabia 

receiving  the  Dobrudscha  in  exchange,  Servia  and  Montenegro  were 
made  independent  with  some  territorial  additions.  Austria  was 
allowed  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  with  the  duty  of  re- 
storing order.  Batoum  and  Kars  were  left  to  Russia ;  and  Greece, 
which  had  eagerly  joined  the  attack  on  Turkey  hoping  for  considerable 
advantages,  was  left  much  as  she  was,  with  a  slightly  improved 
frontier. 

The  ambassadors  returned  from  Berlin  bringing  as  they  declared 
"  Peace  with  honour,"  and  were  received  with  acclamations  of  praise 
and  satisfaction.  Abroad,  except  perhaps  in  France,  there  was 
a  chorus  of  approval  of  the  masterly  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
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whose  work  was  universally  regarded  as  securing  a  great  triumph  for 
England.     If  the  policy  was  accepted  as  right  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  the  praise  was  deserved  and  the  success  complete.     But  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  indeed  of  the  majority   ^  ^^^  ^ 
of  the  English  nation.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy,  far  from   i^n»  Beacon». 
being  accepted,  was  regarded  as  retrograde.     Ignoring   *•*'*'' i""^- 
the  complete  change  which  the  industrial  and  democratic  growth  of 
late  years  had  produced,  he  was  attempting  to  force  England  back 
into  that  position  of  European  ascendancy  which  it  had  occupied 
sixty  years  before.    With  a  total  disregard  of  the  increased  sensibility 
of  the  public  conscience,  he  declared  that  the  maintenance  of  English 

interests — irrespective  apparently  of  the  justice  on  which  they  rested 

was  the  sole  object  of  an  English  statesman.  The  greatness  of  the 
Empire  with  a  special  reference  to  its  Indian  possessions  was  the  first 
of  those  interests.  The  world  had  no  right  therefore  to  be  surprised 
at  the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Although  undoubtedly 
his  followers  had  supposed  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  intention  was  to 
protect  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he  had  himself  again  and  again  avowed 
that  the  measures  taken  had  no  such  object,  but  were  to  preserve  the 
Empire  of  England.  The  establishment  under  English  protection  of 
a  Turkish  Empire,  however  limited,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the 
possession  of  Cyprus,  fulfilled  this  object.  The  interests  of  England 
were  not  in  the  Premier's  opinion  involved  in  the  independence  of 
Servia,  or  the  enforced  retrocession  by  Roumania  of  a  portion  of 
Bessarabia,  or  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Montenegro  and 
Bulgaria.  They  required  that  Turkey  should  be  of  a  certain  strength, 
and  therefore  the  aspirations  of  the  Greeks  were  passed  by  unnoticed. 
They  required  that  Turkey  should  be  decently  governed,  and  for  that 
England  made  itself  responsible.  From  this  selfish  point  of  view  the 
Treaty  appeared  to  be  a  complete  success.  It  was  successful  also  inas- 
much as  it  was  produced  by  a  Congress  before  which  the  whole  of  the 
arrangements  between  the  separate  belligerents  had  been  laid.  The 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Treaties  of  1856  and  1871,  on  which 
England  had  taken  her  stand,  was  therefore  upheld.  But  in  thus 
arriving  at  a  success  which  seemed  to  belong  to  a  state  of  society 
which  had  almost  passed  away.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  pursued 
methods  as  little  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  feeling  as  were  the 
objects  which  he  had  been  seeking.  He  had  given  a  severe  blow  to 
that  confidence  between  the  Ministry  and  Parliament,  which  had 
become  traditional.  Close  secrecy  and  a  reticence  which  at  times 
fell  little  short  of  deception  had  marked  the  relation  between  the 
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Cabinet  and  the  Houses.  A  series  of  surprises  had  brought  the 
nation  to  the  brink  of  war.  The  authority  of  the  Crown  had  been 
strained  to  a  degree  which  in  the  eyes  of  many  was  unconstitutional, 
while  the  very  success  of  his  policy  was  of  a  nature  to  cause  consider- 
able alarm.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  with  some  dread  the 
grave  responsibilities  which  it  entailed,  or  the  risk  of  future  compli- 
cation in  maintaining  what  the  Premier  himself  spoke  of  as  the 
ascendancy  of  England  in  Europe. 

The  point  at  which  the  over-eager  desire  to  establish  English 
influence  was  to  produce  disastrous  results  was  already  marked  out. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  Eastern  Question,  Lord 
Lawrence  had  made  his  voice  heard  for  a  while  in  strictures  upon  the 
policy  pursued  upon  the  North-West  frontier  of  India. 

The  relations  of  the  Indian  Government  with  Afghanistan  were 
always  a  matter  of  much  anxiety.  For  years  the  gradual  increase  of 
poucy  of  Russian  conquests  in  Central  Asia  had  been  a  cause  of 

England  with  uneasiucss  to  many  Indian  statesmen  ;  and  there  was  a 
lugha^nirtan.  general  agreement  that  it  was  desirable,  in  order  to 
interpose  an  obstacle  to  that  advance  and  to  cover  the  frontiers  of 
India,  that  Afghanistan  should  be  maintained  as  an  independent  and 
friendly  Power.  The  attempt  to  establish  direct  British  influence  at 
the  Court  of  the  Ameer  had  brought  with  it  such  a  series  of  disasters 
in  1842  that  all  further  efi'orts  in  that  direction  had  been  laid  aside. 
Dost  Mahomed  after  his  restoration  to  power  at  the  close  of  the 
Afghan  war  had  proved  on  the  whole  faithful  to  England ;  he  had 
bound  himself  by  treaty  in  1855  to  be  the  friend  of  our  friends,  and 
the  enemy  of  our  enemies,  and  during  the  trying  time  of  the  Mutiny 
had  succeeded  in  restraining  his  people  from  any  active  intervention 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  English.  He  had  appointed  as  his  successor 
his  third  son  Shere  Ali.  For  five  years  the  country  was  plunged  in 
civil  wars,  but  in  1868  Shere  Ali  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
upon  the  throne  of  Cabul.  The  period  of  disturbance  coincided 
with  the  viceroyalty  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  whose  consistent  policy, 
sometimes  slightingly  spoken  of  as  masterly  inactivity,  consisted  in 
holding  entirely  aloof  from  the  dynastic  quarrels  of  the  Afghans,  in 
the  recognition  of  any  Prince  who  either  by  force  or  by  popular 
favour  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the  throne,  and  in 
attempting  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Ameer  by  gifts  of  money 
and  arms,  while  carefully  avoiding  topics  of  offence.  Thus  when 
Shere  Ali  became  master  of  the  country  he  received  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Conservative  Government  a  large  payment  in  money 


and  a  considerable  present  of  arms  and  ammunition.     Lord  Lawrence 
was  himself  unable  to  meet  the  Ameer,  but  his  successor,  Lord  Mayo, 
had  an  interview  with  him  at  Umballah  in  1869.     A  strong  love  of 
independence  and  a  desire  to  be  left  to  their  own  devices  were 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Afghans.    The  advance  of  Russia  caused 
them  much  uneasiness,  and  they  desired  a  complete  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  England.     But  at  the  same  time  they  felt  an 
extreme  dislike  to  the  presence  of  representatives  of  England  within 
their  boundaries,  not  unreasonably  thinking  that  it  would  produce, 
as  it  had  already  once  produced,  disastrous  results  which  might  easily 
end  in  their  loss  of  independence.     The  Ameer  had  also  a  personal 
object;  he  desired  to  obtain  the  British  guarantee  for  y„^y„^^ 
the  succession  of  AbduUa  Jan,  his  favourite  son.     Lord   sbere  au. 
Mayo  adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.      He 
refused  to  enter  into  any  close  alliance,  he  refused  to  pledge  himself 
to  support  any  dynasty.     But  on  the  other  hand  he  promised  that  he 
would  not  press  for  the  admission  of  any  English  officers  as  Residents 
in  Afghanistan.     The  return  expected  by  England  for  this  attitude  of 
friendly  non-interference  was  that  every  other  foreign  state,  and  especi- 
ally Russia,  should  be  forbidden  to  mix  either  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  which  our  interests  were  so  closely 
involved.     At  a  meeting  at  Simla  in  1873  Lord  Northbrook  had 
declared  afresh  his  adhesion  to  this  line  of  policy.     Meanwhile  direct 
negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Russians  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  Ameer  from  danger  from  Central  Asia,  and  in  1869  an 
understanding  had  been  arrived  at  that    Afghanistan    should   be 
excluded  from  the  sphere  of  their  Asiatic  operations.     The  necessity 
of  maintaining  Afghanistan  as  a  strong  and  independent  but  friendly 
state  was  thus  fully  accepted,  and  Viceroy  after  Viceroy,  Indian 
Secretary  after  Indian  Secretary,  had  accepted  the  policy  by  which 
that  object  should  be  obtained. 

But  a  different  view  was  held  by  another  school  of  Indian  ijoliticians, 
and  was  supported  by  men  of  such  eminence  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  Their  view  was  known  as  the  Sindh 
Policy  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Punjab.  It  appeared  to 
them  desirable  that  English  agents  should  be  established  at  Quetta, 
Candahar,  and  Herat,  if  not  at  Cabul  itself,  to  keep  the  Indian 
Government  completely  informed  of  the  affairs  of  Afghan-  jji^rtrom 
istan,  and  to  maintain  English  influence  in  the  country.  ^^^^^"^ 
In  1874,  upon  the  accession  of  the  Conservative 
Ministry,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  produced  a  memorandum  In  which  this 
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policy  was  ably  maintained.  The  occupation  of  Quetta,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  to  the  Bolan  Pass,  even  if  necessary  by  the 
employment  of  force,  formed  part  of  his  plan.  The  memorandum 
appears  to  have  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
although  as  Lord  Cranbome  he  had  fuUy  concurred  in  the  policy  of 
preceding  years.  A  despatch  in  January  1875  embodied  his  change 
of  view.  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  Council  succeeded  by  remon- 
strances  in  postponing  for  a  year  any  action  in  a  new  direction.  But 
early  in  1876  Lord  Northbrook,  disagreeing  on  the  financial  policy 
of  India  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  brought  upon  himself  a 
censure  which  induced  him  to  resign.  A  Viceroy  whose  views  were 
more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Government,  and  who  was  likely 
to  be  a  more  ready  instrument  in  his  hands,  was  found  in  Lord 
Lytton,  who  went  to  India  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  giving  efiect 
to  the  new  policy.  He  was  instructed  to  find  an  excuse  for  despatch- 
ing a  temporary  mission  to  Cabul,  and  with  a  view  of  rendering  more 
definite  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  to  continue  payments 
of  money,  to  recognise  the  permanence  of  the  existing  dynasty,  and 
to  give  a  pledge  of  material  support  in  case  of  unprovoked  foreign 
aggression,  but  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  of  an  English  Resident  at 
certain  places  in  Afghanistan  in  exchange  for  these  advantages.  The 
policy  thus  indicated  was  fitted  to  produce  all  the  evils  against  which 
previous  Viceroys  had  guarded.  The  English  Government  undertook 
responsibilities  which  might  easily  involve  it  in  hostilities  brought  on 
by  events  over  which  it  could  exercise  no  control.  It  pledged  itself 
to  support  a  prince  who  might  be  either  too  weak  or  too  unpopular  to 
establish  his  authority,  and  it  insisted  upon  taking  that  step  which  of 
all  others  was  the  most  irritating  to  the  suspicious  Afghans,  and  the 
most  likely  to  drive  them  into  a  course  of  counter  intrigue  with 
Russia.  Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  proposed  measures  was  the 
blow  which  they  dealt  to  the  high  character  for  honour  and  honesty 
which  the  Indian  Government  had  hitherto  maintained.  Lord  Law- 
rence and  those  who  thought  with  him  in  England  prophesied  from 
the  first  the  disastrous  results  which  would  arise  from  the  alienation 
of  the  Afghans.  Shere  Ali  was  a  man  of  marked  and  peculiar  charac- 
ter, and  though  capable  at  times  of  frank  and  even  enthusiastic 
admiration,  such  as  he  had  expressed  for  Lord  Mayo,  was  inclined  to 
allow  what  he  considered  as  injuries  to  rankle  in  his  mind.  The 
suggestion  of  Lord  Lytton  that  an  English  Commission  should  go  to 
Cabul  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  two  Governments, 
was  calculated  further  to  excite  feelings  already  somewhat  unfriendly 
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to  England.  He  rejected  the  mission,  and  formulated  his  grievances, 
which  appeared  to  be  certain  interferences,  perhaps  unwise,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Northbrook,  a  hostile  decision  given  by  the  arbitrators 
in  his  quarrel  with  Persia  with  regard  to  the  Seistan  boundary,  the 
rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  and  the  refusal  to  recognise  his 
successor. 

Lord  Lytton  waived  for  a  time  the  despatch  of  the  mission,  and 
consented  to  a  meeting  between  the  Minister  of  the  Ameer  and  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  at  Peshawur.  Far  from  producing  concord  the  meeting 
resulted  only  in  completing  the  alienation  of  the  Ameer.  The  Eng- 
lish Commissioner  was  instructed  to  declare  that  the  one  indispensable 
condition  of  the  Treaty  was  the  admission  of  an  English  representative 
within  the  limits  of  Afghanistan.  The  almost  piteous  request  on  the 
part  of  the  Afghans  for  the  relaxation  of  this  demand 
proved  unavailing,  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  Ameer's  iii«i«u  on  the 
envoy  formed  a  good  excuse  for  breaking  ofi"  the  negotia-  Re"id"nt°i^d\ 
tion.  Lord  Lytton  treated  the  Ameer  as  incorrigible,  »cientiflc 
gave  him  to  understand  that  the  English  would  proceed 
to  secure  their  frontier  without  further  reference  to  him,  and  withdrew 
his  native  agent  from  Cabul.  While  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  in  this  uncomfortable  condition,  information  reached 
India  that  a  Russian  mission  had  been  received  at  Cabul.  It  was 
just  at  this  time  that  the  action  of  the  Home  Government  seemed  to 
be  tending  rapidly  towards  a  war  with  Russia.  Attention  had  been 
called  in  a  threatening  manner  to  the  Indian  resources  of  the  Empire 
by  the  troops  which  had  been  brought  to  Malta,  and  Russia  not 
unnaturally  determined  as  a  counter  move  to  irritate  us  in  India. 
The  step  formed  an  excellent  excuse  for  giving  effect  to  the  frontier 
policy  already  determined  upon.  If,  it  was  argued,  the  Afghans  could 
receive  a  foreign  mission  at  all  they  could  receive  an  English  mission. 
Moreover  as  the  despatch  of  a  mission  from  Russia  was  contrary  to  the 
engagements  of  that  country,  and  its  reception  under  existing  circum- 
stances wore  an  unfriendly  aspect.  Lord  Lytton  saw  his  way  with 
some  plausible  justification  to  demand  the  reception  at  Cabul  of  an 
English  embassy.  He  notified  his  intention  to  the  Ameer,  but  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  selected  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  as  his 
envoy,  and  sent  him  forward  with  an  escort  of  more  than  a  thousand 
men,  too  large,  as  it  was  observed,  for  peace,  too  small  for  war.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  mission  was  not  admitted,  and  Major  Cavagnari, 
who  had  gone  forward  to  Ali  Musjid  to  arrange  for  its  reception,  was 
compelled  to  withdraw.    The  circumstances  of  his  rebuff"  were  falsely 
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reported ;  it  was  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  gross  insult. 
Although  this  was  absolutely  untrue,  an  outcry  was  raised  both  in 
England  and  in  India  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
country  to  submit  to  such  treatment,  and  that  the  punishment  of  the 
Ameer  had  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  Troops  were  hastily 
collected  upon  the  Indian  frontier ;  and  a  curious  light  was  thrown 
on  what  had  been  done  by  the  assertion  of  the  Premier  at  the 
Guildhall  banquet  that  the  object  in  view  was  the  formation  of  a 
"scientific  frontier  ;"  in  other  words,  throwing  aside  all  former  pre- 
tences, he  declared  that  the  policy  of  England  was  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  offered  for  direct  territorial  aggression.  The  formation  of 
this  scientific  frontier  had  long  been  an  object  with  the  Sindh  school 
of  politicians  and  soldiers.  It  meant  the  occupation  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  passes  leading  into  the  plain  of  India.  The  wisdom  of  such  a 
change  of  frontier  was  more  than  questionable.  The  expense  must 
have  been  an  overwhelming  burden  upon  the  already  overtaxed  finance 
of  India.  The  advanced  points  held  must  have  been  always  subject 
to  interference  and  assault  from  the  wild  and  semi-independent  tribes 
whicli  would  have  surrounded  them,  the  occupation  of  all  the  passes 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  consequently  the  gateway  to  India 
would  not  have  been  closed,  and  the  mountainous  and  rugged  country 
which  lay  in  front  would  have  thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
any  combined  defensive  action.  It  was  in  the  pursuit  of  this  question- 
able object,  and  of  the  equally  questionable  plan  of  establishing  English 
representatives  and  an  intelligence  department  in  Afghanistan,  that 
the  war  was  to  be  forced  upon  the  Ameer. 

As  had  been  foreseen  by  all  parties  from  the  first,  the  English 
armies  were  entirely  successful  in  their  first  advance.  In  three  bodies 
invaiion  of  — ^'^m  Quctta  towards  Candahar  under  General  Stewart, 
Afghaniitan.       and  towards  Cabul  by  the  Kuram  Valley  under  General 
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Koberts,  and  by  the  Kybur  Pass  under  General  Samuel 
Browne — the  armies  pressed  forward  and  overcame  all  the  terrible 
difficulties  which  lay  in  their  way,  in  spite  of  the  gallant  resistance  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  fearful  losses  in  the  transport  service.  By  the  close 
of  December  Jellalabad  was  in  the  hands  of  Browne,  the  Shutargardan 
Pass  had  been  surmounted  by  Roberts,  and  in  January  Stewart 
established  himself  in  Candahar.  When  the  resistance  of  his  army 
proved  ineffectual,  Shere  Ali  had  taken  to  flight,  only  to  die.  His 
refractory  son  Yakoob  Khan  was  drawn  from  his  prison  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  as  regent.  But  in  fact  Afghanistan  was  fast 
falling  back  into  anarchy ;  the  tribes  gave  their  allegiance  practically 
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only  to  their  own  chiefs,  and  Ayoob  Khan,  the  brother  of  Yakoob, 
reigned  in  Herat.  To  avoid  the  total  disintegration  of  the  country, 
which  must  have  been  followed  by  occupation  unless  it  was  to  be 
left  as  a  prey  to  the  Russians,  was  the  chief  object  of  England.  To 
obtain  English  assistance  and  to  establish  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Cabul  was  the  object  of  Yakoob  Khan  ;  when,  therefore,  he  appeared 
personally  in  May  at  the  English  camp  at  Gandamak,  no  great 
difficulty  was  found  in  completing  a  treaty.  Yakoob  ^^  ^^ 
readily  granted  the  English  demands,  consenting  to  place  oan<um*k. 
his  foreign  relations  under  British  control,  and  to  accept  ***'  **'  ""' 
British  agencies.  With  considerably  more  reluctance,  he  allowed 
what  was  required  for  the  rectification  of  the  frontier  to  pass  into 
English  hands.  He  received  in  exchange  a  promise  of  support  by  the 
British  Government,  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  ^60,000.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  the  troops  in  the  Jellalabad  Valley  withdrew 
within  the  new  frontier,  and  Yakoob  Khan  was  left  to  establish  his 
authority  as  best  he  could  at  Cabul,  whither  in  July  Cavagnari  with 
an  escort  of  twenty-six  troopers  and  eighty  infantry  betook  himself. 

Then  was  enacted  again  the  sad  story  which  preluded  the  first 
Afghan  war.  All  the  parts  and  scenes  in  the  drama  repeated 
themselves  with  curious  uniformity— the  English  Resident  with  his 
little  garrison  trusting  blindly  to  his  capacity  for  influencing  the 
Afghan  mind,  the  puppet  king  without  the  power  to  make  himself 
respected  irritated  by  the  constant  presence  of  the  Resident,  the  chiefs 
mutually  distrustful  and  at  one  in  nothing  save  their  hatred  of 
English  interference,  the  people  seething  with  anger  Murder  of  the 
airainst  the  infidel  foreigner,  a  wild  outbreak  which  the  Resident  and 

®  I'll  1  ^^  Engli«h  In 

Ameer  even  had  he  wished  it  could  not  control,  an   cabui.  Sept. 
attack  upon  the  Residency  and  the  complete  destruction  **^*- 
after  a  gallant  but  futile  resistance  of  the  Resident  and  his  entire 
escort.    Fortunately  the  extreme  disaster  of  the  previous  war  was 
avoided.     The  English  troops  which  were  withdrawn  from  the  country- 
were  still  within  reach.    The  Candahar  army  which  had  scarcely  left 
the  city  was  at  once  recalled,  a  small  force  from  the  Kuram  hurried 
forward  and  seized   the  Shutargardan  Pass,   and  General  Roberts 
hastened  back  from  Simla  to  take  the  command.    Disease  had  so 
weakened  the  forces  holding  the  Kybur  that  they  were  unable  at 
first  to  move,  and  now,  as  throughout  this  campaign,   g„o„ji„^„io„ 
the  difficulties  of  the  transport  were  very  great ;  60,000   of  Afgiuini«t»n. 
beasts  of  burden  had  been  lost  in  the  earlier  advance, 
and  much    difficulty   was  found  in  supplying  their  place.      But 
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about  the  24th  of  September,  three  weeks  after  the  outbreak,  the 
Cabul  field  force  under  General  Koberts  was  able  to  move.     On  the 
5th  of  October  it  forced  its  way  into  the  Logar  Valley  at  Charassiab, 
and  on  the  12th  General  Roberts  was  able  to  make  his  formal  entry 
into  the  city  of  Cabul.    Declaring  that  in  his  mercy  he  would  spare 
the  city,  he  proceeded  with  his  work  of  punishment.     The  Ameer 
was  deposed,  martial  law  was  established,  the  disarmament  of  the 
people  required  under  pain  of  death,  and  the  country  scoured  to  bring 
in  for  punishment  those  chiefly  implicated  in  the  late  outbreak. 
While  thus  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  work  of  retribution,  the  wave 
of  insurrection  closed  behind  the  English  general,  communication 
through  the  Kuram  Valley  was  cut  oflF,  and  he  was  left  to  pass  the 
winter  with  an  army  of  some  8000  men  connected  with  India  only 
by  the  Kybur  Pass.     It  was  not  to  be  a  time  of  rest.     The  patriotic 
leaders  had  retired  to  Ghuznee,  and  there  though  undoubtedly  for 
the  most  part  seeking  their  own  interests  maintained  a  semblance  of 
allegiance  to  the  deposed  Ameer.    At  the  same  time  the  troops  and 
tribesmen  in  Kohistan  refused  to  accept  the  British  rule.     Bodies  of 
insurgent  troops  in  the  beginning  of  December  advanced  both  from 
the  north  and  south  towards  the  capital.    General  Koberts  with 
characteristic  energy  at  once  assumed  the  offensive,  and  attacked  them 
near  Urghandi,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  Cabul,  while  they  were 
still  separated.     Though  frequently  checked  and  beaten,  they  proved 
too  strong  for  his  resources.     He  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  his 
troops  in  the  Shirpoor  cantonments,  two  miles  from  Cabul,  and  wait 
for  reinforcements.     He  was  there  attacked  again  and  again,  but 
finally,  on  the  23d  of   December,  succeeded    in  beating  off   his 
assailants  and  re-establishing  his  authority  in  Cabul.    As  yet  in 
Candahar  all  was  quiet,  though  rumours  were  occasionally  heard  of 
the  movements  of  Ayoob  Khan  in  Herat.    During  the  winter  the 
patriot  leaders  at  Ghuznee,  nominally  upholding  the  authority  of  the 
late  Ameer  who  had  now  been  deported  to  India,  continued  to  gather 
strength.     There  was  every  probability  that  they  were  contemplating 
a  fresh  general  insurrection.     They  were  known  to  be  in  communica- 
tion with  Ayoob,  and  with  a  new  and  formidable  personage  who  now 
made  his  appearance  on  the  scene.     This  was  Abdurahman,  the 
nephew  and  rival  of  the  late  Shere  Ali,  who  upon  the  defeat  of  his 
pretensions  had  sought  refuge  in  Turkestan,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
supported  by  the  friendship  of  Russia.     The  expected  attack  did  not 
take  place,  constant  reinforcements  had  raised  the  Cabul  army  to 
20,000,  and  rendered  it  too  strong  to  be  assailed. 
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It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  English  Government  to  maintain  a 
lengthened  occupation  of  the  country,  but  it  was  im-   jj^^j^.^  „, 
possible  to  withdraw  and  leave  behind  them  the  anarchy   the  Engiuh  to 

,  withdraw  from 

which  their  policy  had  created.  They  allowed  it  there-  AfghaniBtan. 
fore  to  be  understood  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  March  isso. 
retire  if  any  chief  could  be  found  popular  and  powerful  enough  to 
hold  his  own  upon  the  throne.  Such  an  indication  naturally  tended 
only  to  increase  the  virulence  of  intrigue.  In  March,  therefore,  with 
a  view  of  arriving  at  some  conclusion,  Mr.  Lepel  Griffin  came  to 
Cabul  and  superseded  General  Roberts  in  the  management  of 
political  affairs.  He  announced  the  decision  at  which  the  English 
had  arrived.  As  no  powerful  and  accepted  chief  had  arisen  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
whole  country,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  break  up  Afghanistan  into 
a  northern  and  southern  province.  As  to  the  south  the  Government 
was  still  willing  to  recognise  any  Ameer  of  sufficient  power  except 
Yakoob  Khan.  The  policy  thus  declared  was  carried  out.  A  certain 
Shere  Ali,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Ameer  of  the  same  name,  was  appointed 
Wall  or  Governor  of  Candahar.  In  the  north  signs  were  visible  that 
the  only  possible  successor  to  the  throne  of  Cabul  would  be 
Abdurahman,  who  had  met  with  a  favourable  reception  there  on  his 
return  from  exile.  The  appointment  of  Shere  Ali  certainly  fell  short 
of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  English.  He  declared  himself 
incapable  of  reigning  alone,  and  demanded  the  continual  presence  of 
a  British  force.  It  was  decided  to  intrust  the  duty  of  supporting  this 
weak  ruler  to  troops  drawn  from  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  The 
Bengal  army  under  General  Stewart  was  to  march  northwards,  and, 
suppressing  on  the  way  the  Ghuznee  insurgents,  was  to  join  the  Cabul 
army  in  a  sort  of  triumphant  return  to  Peshawur.  The  first  part  of 
the  programme  was  carried  out.  General  Stewart  marched  out  of 
Candahar  and  encountered  the  enemy  at  Ahmed  Khel,  some  twenty- 
three  miles  south  of  Ghuznee.  Though  in  the  course  of  the  battle 
which  ensued  there  were  moments  when  success  was  doubtful,  victory 
at  length  crowned  the  English  arms,  and  General  Stewart  pressed  on 
to  Cabul  where  as  senior  officer  he  assumed  the  command.  The 
second  part  of  the  plan  was  fated  to  be  interrupted  by  a  serious 
disaster  which  rendered  it  for  a  while  uncertain  whether .  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  Afghanistan  was  possible. 

As  far  as  Cabul  itself  was  concerned  no  difficulty  arose.  The 
Government  in  England  at  this  time  passed  into  new  hands.  Lord 
Haxtington  succeeded  Lord  Cranbrook  at  the  India  Office.     Lord 
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Lytton,  knowing  that  his  policy  had  been  systematically  opposed  by  the 
party  now  in  power  resigned,  and  Lord  Ripon  was  appointed  Viceroy. 
The  retreat  ^^  ^^  Certain  that  immediate  retreat  would  be  the  result 
•afeiy  effected  of  the  chaugc.  But  whatever  policy  was  adopted  it  was 
impossible  to  leave  Northern  Afghanistan  without  a 
ruler,  and  there  seemed  no  alternative  but  to  continue  the  negotiations 
which  Lord  Lytton  had  already  opened  with  Abdurahman.  It  was 
a  strange  conclusion  to  a  war  begun  avowedly  to  check  the  influence 
of  Russia  that  the  English  should  thus  be  compelled  to  accept  a 
Russian  protegS.  It  was  scarcely  a  less  bitter  comment  on  the  policy 
pursued  in  order  to  establish  English  influence,  that  the  new  Ameer 
declared  the  hostility  to  England  to  be  so  strong  that  he  must  decline 
to  accept  any  assistance  from  them,  believing  that  their  continued 
presence  in  the  country  could  only  be  a  source  of  difficulty  to  him. 
In  spite  of  repeated  victory  the  triumph  of  English  arms  was  not 
rendered  very  obvious  when  all  the  stipulations  of  the  Gandamak 
Treaty  were  withdrawn,  when  a  pledge  was  given  that  no  Resident 
should  be  forced  upon  the  Ameer,  and  the  great  fortifications  raised 
about  Cabul  were  placed  in  his  hands ;  while  all  that  was  required 
in  exchange  was  his  assistance  to  secure  the  retiring  forces  from 
difficulties  during  their  retreat. 

But  even  the  withdrawal  of  the  invading  force  with  the  appearance 
of  unbroken  strength  and  at  its  own  time  was  not  to  be  allowed.  It 
Diiasterto  was  with  the  remnants  only  of  an  army  that  General 
toe^candahar  Stewart  marched  to  Peshawur.  The  pick  of  his  troops 
July  iseo.  were  required  to  retrieve  by  a  brilliant  deed  of  arms  a 
terrible  disaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Candahar,  and  to  destroy  the 
power  of  those  followers  of  Yakoob  and  of  Ayoob,  who  stUl  maintained 
a  patriotic  attitude  at  Herat,  and  refused  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
division  of  the  Ameership.  Ayoob  had  always  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  his  brother's  friendship  for  the  English,  and  had  constantly 
refused  to  accept  their  overtures.  Though  little  was  known  about 
him,  rumours  were  afloat  that  he  intended  to  advance  upon  Ghuznee, 
and  join  the  insurgents  there.  At  length  about  the  middle  of  June 
his  army  started.  It  was  believed  that  the  movement  was  directed 
rather  against  the  new  Wali  of  Candahar  than  against  the  English, 
and  to  the  native  troops  was  chiefly  intrusted  the  duty  of  opposing  it, 
but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  support  them  by  an  English  brigade 
under  General  Burrows.  There  was  but  little  disquiet  felt  at  Candahar 
at  Ayoob's  advance.  The  road  from  Herat  to  Farah  was  supposed  to 
ofl'er  extraordinary  difficulties.     Ghuznee  rather  than  Candahar  was 
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thought  to  be  the  object  of  the  march.  But  before  the  end  of  June 
Farah  had  been  reached  and  it  seemed  plain  that  Candahar  would  be 
assaulted.  It  was  determined  to  hold  the  Halmand  river  against  him. 
As  he  advanced  the  natives  and  many  of  the  imix)rtant  chiefs  joined 
his  standard  ;  and  when  the  whole  of  the  Wali's  troops  deserted  and 
went  over  to  the  enemy.  General  Burrows  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back 
to  a  ridge  some  forty-five  miles  from  Candahar  called  Kush-y-Nakhud. 
There  is  a  pass  called  Maiwand  to  the  north  of  the  high-road  to 
Candahar,  by  which  an  army  avoiding  the  position  on  the  ridge  might 
advance  upon  the  city.  On  the  27th  of  July  the  Afghan  troops  were 
seen  moving  in  the  direction  of  this  pass.  In  his  attempt  to  stop 
them  with  his  small  force,  numbering  about  2500  men.  General 
Burrows  was  disastrously  defeated.  With  difficulty  and  with  the  loss 
of  seven  guns,  about  half  the  English  troops  returned  to  Candahar. 

General  Primrose,  who  was  in  command,  had  no  choice  but  to 
strengthen  the  place,  submit  to  an  investment,  and  wait  till  he  should 
be  rescued.    General  Phayre  at  Quetta  at  once  set  to   ^^  g^^ruoii 
work  to  organise  an  army  for  this  purpose.     But  delay  in   at  candahar 
obtaining  transport  prevented  him  from  advancing  till   "enwai*^ 
assistance  had  arrived  from  another  quarter.     The  troops   Roberu. 
at  Cabul  were  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  when  the 
news  of  the  disaster  reached  them.     It  was  at  once  decided  that  the 
pick  of  the  army  under  General  Roberts  should  push  forward  to  the 
beleaguered  city,  while  General  Stewart  with  the  remainder  should 
carry  out  the  intended  withdrawal.     It  resulted  that  the  advancing 
troops  had  no  base  of  operations,  but  were  engaged  in   what   is 
known  as  a  march  in  the  air.     With  about  10,000  fighting  men  and 
8000  camp  followers  General  Roberts  brought  to  a  successful  issue  his 
remarkable  enterprise.     Between  the  8th  and  the  31st  of  August  the 
expedition  traversed  with  two  halts  a  distance  of  318  miles,  and 
reached  Candahar.    He  had  however  not  only  to  relieve  the  garrison  but 
to  destroy  the  assailants.     This  task  he  eflFectually  performed,  falling 
upon  the  army  of  the  Ameer  and  entirely  dispersing  it  a  short  distance 
outside  the  city. 

All  those  at  all  inclined  to  the  forward  policy  clamoured  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  British  force  in  Candahar.     But  the  Government 
firmly  and  decisively  refused  to  consent  to  anything  approaching  to 
a  permanent  occupation.     In  their  instructions  to  Lord  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
Ripon  they  reiterated  the  often  repeated  arguments  of  JJJJ^^ 
the  Liberals,  the  danger  of  being  drawn  on  to  further 
an-oression,  the  constant  irritation  likely  to  arise  from  the  presence 
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of  an  English  force,  the  absence  of  any  real  dread  of  immediate 
Russian  advance,  and  the  heavy  expense  which  would  be  entailed 
upon  the  Indian  exchequer.  Lord  Ripon  was  told  to  withdraw  the 
troops  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should  occur.  General 
Roberts  had  at  once  returned  to  India  after  his  victory,  and  a  force 
suflScient  for  temporary  occupation  only  was  left  under  the  command 
of  General  Hume  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  possible.  On  hearing 
the  decision  of  the  English,  Abdurahman  stated  his  intention  of 
sending  a  Governor  with  an  armed  force  to  take  over  Candahar,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  April  General  Hume  began  his  homeward  march. 
The  struggle  between  Abdurahman  and  Ayoob  continued  for  a  while, 
and  until  it  was  over  the  English  troops  remained  at  Quetta.  But 
when  Abdurahman  had  been  several  times  victorious  over  his  rival 
and  in  October  occupied  Herat,  it  was  thought  safe  to  complete  the 
evacuation,  leaving  Abdurahman  for  the  time  at  least  generally 
accepted  as  Ameer. 

On  the  25th  of  January  1878  Lord  Carnarvon  had  stated  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  leave  the  Cabinet.  He  had 
disagreed  with  the  resolution  for  sending  the  fleet  to  the  Dar- 
carnarvon'B  danelles,  and  for  demanding  the  supplementary  vote  of 
DnTeri°aliiam.  £6,000,000  for  iucrcasiug  the  armament  of  the  country. 
Jan.  1878.  In  the  course  of  the  year  he  took  an  opportunity  to  speak 

of  what  was  known  as  imperialism.  The  imperialism  of  old  times 
with  its  selfish  disregard  of  all  colonial  interests  had  passed  away, 
and  a  new  form  of  imperialism  which  regarded  as  of  vital  importance 
the  connection  of  the  mother  country  with  the  colonies  and  devoted 
itself  to  cultivating  their  best  interests  had  taken  its  place.  But  the 
exaggeration  of  this  imperialism  brought  with  it  its  own  dangers. 
"  It  likes,"  he  said,  "  to  talk  of  the  power  of  its  armies,  to  flaunt  its  mer- 
cenary troops  in  the  face  of  the  world,  to  boast  that  it  is  in  favour  of 
a  great  not  of  a  little  England,  to  boast  loudly  of  every  extension  of 
the  frontier,  to  dress  up  the  Queen  of  these  realms  in  the  costume  of 
an  Indian  Empress."  While  therefore  Lord  Carnarvon  thus  depre- 
cated the  vulgar  imperialism  of  the  time,  he  felt  deeply  the  necessity 
of  supporting  to  its  full  the  imperial  position  of  England  in  a  higher 
sense.  It  was  with  this  view  that  while  still  Colonial  Minister  he  had 
busied  himself  earnestly  with  the  afiairs  of  South  Africa.  Unfortu- 
nately the  very  evils  which  he  deplored  were  not  whollv  absent  from 
the  schemes  which  he  there  set  on  foot. 

The  Colonies  of  South  Africa  were  founded  by  Holland.    They  had 
passed  into  English  hands;  and  the  Dutch  farmers,  disliking  the 
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English  Government,  had  moved  further  inland.  At  this  time 
besides  the  three  English  Colonies  of  Cape  Town,  Natal,  and  the 
lately  formed  Griqualand,  there  were  two  independent  Dutch 
Republics,— the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal.  Much  of  the 
white  population  even  of  the  English  Provinces  was  Dutch,  and  a 
still  larger  proportion  consisted  of  reclaimed  or  half-reclaimed  natives. 
Thus  while  among  the  white  inhabitants  themselves  there  was  every 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  conflicting  interests,  there  lay  behind 
all  disputes  the  question  which  invariably  attends  frontier  settle- 
ments— the  treatment  of  the  native  population.  This  Diiacoitiei  in 
difficulty  had  become  prominent  in  the  year  1873  and  1874,  ^""^"^  Africa, 
when  the  fear  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Langa- 
libalele  located  in  Natal  had  driven  the  European  inhabitants  to  unjusti- 
fiable violence.  The  tribe  over  which  the  chief  had  ruled  had  been  scat- 
tered and  driven  from  its  territory,  the  chief  himself  brought  to  trial, 
and  on  most  insufficient  evidence  sentenced  to  transportation.  It  was 
the  persuasion  that  he  was  intriguing  with  external  tribes  which  had 
excited  the  unreasoning  fear  of  the  colonists.  For  beyond  the  frontier 
there  lay  the  Zulus,  a  remarkable  nation,  organised  entirely  upon  a 
military  system,  and  forming  a  great  standing  army  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  their  King  Cetchwayo.  Along  the  frontier  of  Natal  the 
English  preserved  friendly  relations  with  this  threatening  chief.  But 
the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  harsh  and  arbitraiy  in  their  treat- 
ment of  natives,  had  already  involved  themselves  in  a  war  with  a 
neighbouring  potentate  of  the  name  of  Secocoeni,  and  had  got  into 
disputes  with  Cetchwayo,  which  threatened  to  bring  upon  the 
European  Colonies  an  indiscriminate  assault.  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
rectified  in  some  degree  the  ill-treatment  of  Langalibalele.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  who  had  banished  him  had  been  recalled,  and 
after  the  reconstitution  of  the  administration  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
who  had  been  expressly  despatched  for  the  purpose.  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  had  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  place. 

But  Lord  Carnarvon's  views  reached  beyond  local  re-arrangement. 
The  Confederation  of  Canada  in  which  he  had  been  largely  concerned 
had  proved  successful,  and  he  desired  to  apply  the  same  cure  to  the 
diflficulties  of  South  Africa.     To  promote  this  object  he   Carnarvon'! 
had  attempted  to  assemble  a  Conference  of  the  various   dedre  for 
States,  and  had  despatched  as  a  semi-ofl&cial  agent  Mn    of  the  sonth 
Froude,  the  historian,  to  rouse  a  feeling  in  favour  of  his   ^^^^  ^***"- 
plan.     He  had  encountered  much  resistance  from  the  legislature  of 
Cape  Town.    The  idea  of  confederation  found  little  favour  in  that 
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colony  ;  its  ambitious  object  was  centralisation,  and  the  incorporation 
under  itself  of  the  various  minor  provinces.  The  difficulty  of  the 
situation  was  so  obvious  to  the  Colonial  Minister  that  he  had  chosen 
as  High  Commissioner  a  man  whose  experience  and  energy  he  could 
thoroughly  trust.  Unfortunately  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere  he  had  selected 
a  man  not  only  of  great  ability,  but  one  who  carried  self-reliance  and 
imperialist  views  to  an  extreme.  He  was  destined  to  pursue  in  South 
Africa  the  same  policy  which  he  had  recommended  upon  the  Afghan 
frontier,  and  with  results  scarcely  less  disastrous.  Determined  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  he  encountered  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  con- 
federation which  he  regarded  as  so  hopeful,  Lord  Carnarvon  in  1877 
introduced  a  Bill  not  indeed  insisting  upon  confederation,  but  laying 
down  the  framework  of  a  constitution  to  which  the  Colonies  at  their 
own  will  might  accede. 

Before  this  Bill  reached  its  second  reading  a  strange  event  had 
occurred  ;  one  of  the  Provinces  implicated  had  lost  its  independence  ; 
the  Transvaal  had  been  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 
The  danger  caused  by  the  reckless  conduct  of  the  Boers 
upon  the  frontier,  and  their  proved  incapacity  to  resist 
their  native  enemies,  had  made  it  a  matter  of  the  last  importance 
that  they  should  join  the  proposed  Confederation,  and  thus  be  at  once 
restrained  and  assisted  by  the  central  power.  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  the  Transvaal 
Republic  to  consent  to  an  arrangement  of  this  sort.  He  found  the 
strongest  objection  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  a  bitter  hostility 
against  the  British  and  their  Government.  Unable  to  persuade  the 
Boers  to  accept  his  suggestions  for  an  amicable  arrangement,  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  virtue  of  powers  intrusted  to  him,  to  declare  the  Republic 
annexed,  and  to  take  over  the  government.  This  high-handed  act 
brought  with  it,  as  some  of  its  critics  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
prophesied,  disastrous  difficulties.  Not  only  were  the  Boers  them- 
selves almost  as  a  matter  of  course  disaffected,  but  they  handed  over 
to  the  Imperial  Government  all  their  difficulties  and  hostilities.  They 
were  involved  in  disputes  with  both  their  barbarous  neighbours.  The 
disastrous  result  of  their  war  with  Secocoeni  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  in  favour  of  annexation.  In  1875  they  had  made 
demands  upon  Cetchwayo,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  rectifi- 
cation of  frontier  largely  in  their  own  favour.  There  was  a  hope  that 
the  more  just  and  favourable  treatment  of  native  claims  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  English  after  the  annexation  would  put  an  end 
to  the  profound  mistrust  felt  by  the  African  chiefs,  and  prevent  them 


from  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  The  arrangement  of  the 
disputed  boundary  with  Cetchwayo  afforded  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  soundness  of  this  hope.  Commissioners  were  appointed  in  1878 
to  inquire  into  the  rights  of  the  case,  the  Blood  River  being  taken  for 
the  time  as  the  limit  between  the  disputants.  The  Commissioners 
arrived  at  a  unanimous  decision  against  the  Dutch  claims,  and  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  who  had  all  along  regarded  them  as  unjust,  was  of 


South  Africa 
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opinion  that  the  full  and  honest  acceptance  of  this  award  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  allay  the  threatening  irritation  of  the  Zulus. 

But  before  the  Treaty  could  be  carried  out  it  required  ratification 
from  the  High  Commissioner,  and  it  came  back  from  his  hands  clogged 
with  formidable  conditions.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  held  strong  views  as  to 
the  advantages  of  English  influence,  and  the  necessity  of  destroying 
the  military  organisation  of  the  Zulus  which  he  regarded  as  a  constant 
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threat  against  our  frontier.  There  were  no  doubt  some  causes  for  un- 
sir  Butie  Frere  easiness.  An  outrage  or  two  had  been  perpetrated  by 
^llte°i  Zulus  within  the  limits  of  Natal,  an  English  surveyor 
from  the  ztxioi.  \2A  been  robbed,  some  missionaries  declaring  that  they 
were  persecuted  had  withdrawn  from  the  country.  To  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  these  slight  events  appeared  clear  proofs  of  the  overweening 
confidence  and  hostile  intentions  of  Cetchwayo.  While  therefore  he 
accepted  the  boundary  report,  he  determined  to  make  it  an  opportunity 
for  the  destruction  of  Cetchwayo's  power.  In  December  a  Special 
Commission  was  despatched  to  meet  the  Zulu  Envoys,  to  explain  the 
award,  but  at  the  same  time  to  demand  corresponding  guarantees 
from  the  King.  When  these  were  unfolded  they  appeared  to  be  the 
abolition  of  his  military  system  and  the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
tribal  regiments  approved  by  the  British  Government,  the  acceptance 
of  a  British  Resident  by  whose  advice  he  was  to  act,  the  protection 
of  missionaries,  and  the  payment  of  certain  fines  for  irregularities 
committed  by  his  subjects.  These  claims  were  thrown  into  the  form 
of  an  ultimatum,  and  Cetchwayo  was  given  thirty  days  to  decide. 
All  alternative,  all  explanation,  all  pacific  means  were  excluded  :  it 
was  to  be  submission  or  war.  It  proved  to  be  war.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  had  already  prepared  for  this  contingency  ;  he  had  detained  in 
South  Africa  the  troops  which  should  have  returned  to  England,  and 
had  applied  to  the  Home  Government  for  more.  Although  his  request 
had  been  at  first  coldly  received,  the  Government  had  yielded  to  his 
constant  assertion  of  coming  danger,  and  had  in  November  despatched 
reinforcements,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  used  for 
defensive  purposes  only.  When  no  advances  came  from  the  Zulu 
king.  Lord  Chelmsford  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
upon  the  frontier,  and  on  the  12th,  the  very  day  on  which  the  time 
allowed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  ultimatum  expired,  the  frontier  was 
crossed. 

The  invasion  was  directed  towards  Ulundi,  the  Zulu  capital  While 
Colonel  Wood  moved  from  the  Transvaal,  Colonel  Glynn  crossed  the 
river  at  Rorke's  Drift  and  Colonel  Pearson  entered  the  country  by 
the  Lower  Tugela  nearer  the  sea.  The  intelligence  department  had 
supplied  Lord  Chelmsford  with  full  details  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
iDTadon  of  Zulus  and  their  method  of  fighting.  Experience  gained 
zoioiand.  jq  the  Dutch  wars  with  the  natives  was  also  plentiful. 

Nevertneiess  the  first  step  across  the  frontier  produced  a  terrible 
disaster.  The  troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Chelms- 
ford encamped  at  Isandlana  without  any  of  the  ordinary  precautions. 


and  in  a  bad  position.  No  steps  were  taken  for  striking  the  tents  in 
case  of  attack,  no  trench  was  dug,  nor  were  the  wagons  as  is  usual 
ranged  round  to  form  a  laager.  In  this  unprotected  situation  Lord 
Chelmsford,  while  himself  advancing  to  reconnoitre,  left  two  battalions 
of  the  24th  with  some  native  allies  under  Colonel  Pulleine,  who  were 
subsequently  joined  by  a  body  of  3000  natives  and  a  few  Europeans 
under  Colonel  Durnford.  The  forces  left  in  the  camp  were  suddenly 
assaulted  by  the  Zulus  in  overwhelming  numbers  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed. It  was  only  the  magnificent  defence  by  Chard  and  Bromhead 
of  the  post  and  hospital  at  Rorke's  Drift  which  prevented  j,^,^^^  ^j 
the  victorious  savages  from  pouring  into  Natal.     Lord  ii*ii<u«n». 

-T»«    22  1879 

Chelmsford  on  returning  from  his  advance  hurried  from 
the  fearful  scene  of  slaughter  back  to  the  frontier.     For  the  moment 
all  was  panic ;  an  immediate  irruption  of  the  enemy  was  expected. 
But  when  it  was  found  that  Colonel  Wood  to  the  west  could  hold  his 
own  though  only  with  much  rough  fighting,  and  that  Colonel  Pear- 
son, towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  after  a  successful  battle  had 
occupied  and  held  Ekowe,  confidence  was  re-established.    But  the 
troops  in  Ekowe  were  cut  oflf  from  all  communication  except  by  means 
of  heliographic  signals,  and  the  interest  of  the  war  was  for  a  while 
centred  upon  the  beleaguered  garrison.     With  extreme  caution,  in 
spite  of  the  clamorous  criticism  levelled  against  him,  Lord  Chelmsford 
refused  to  move  to  its  rescue  till  fully  reinforced.     Towards  the  end 
of  March  however  it  was  known  that  the  provisions  were   running 
low,  and  on  the  29th  an  army  of  6000  men  again  crossed  the  frontier. 
On  this  occasion  there  was  no  lack  of  precaution.     Cavalry  swept  the 
sides  of  the  advancing  column,  the  troops  slept  in  battle  array  in  a 
hollow  square  around  the  laagered  wagons ;  and  when,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  fortress,  they  were  assaulted  at  Gingilovo   g^^,,^^,^^ 
their  strong  formation  proved  efficient  against  the  wild   lacceuei. 
bravery  of  their  assailants,  a  complete  victory  was  won, 
and  the  garrison  at  Ekowe  rescued.     A  day  or  two  earlier  an  even 
more  reckless  assault  upon  Colonel  Wood's  camp  at  Karabula  was 
encountered  with  the  same  success.     But  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  English  prestige  it  was  thought  necessary  to  undertake  a  fresh 
invasion  of  the  country  ;  reinforcements  had  now  arrived,  and  with 
an  army  numbering  in  its  three  divisions  24,000  men  Lord  Chelms- 
ford proceeded  to  carry  it  out.    During  these  events  several  attempts 
at  peace  had  been   made  on  the  part  of  the  Zulus.      But  their 
ambassadors  were  never,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  generals, 
sufficiently  accredited  to  allow  negotiations  to  be  opened.     Yet  it 
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would  appear  that  Cetchwayo  was  really  desirous  of  peace,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  even  the  assault  at  Isandlana  was  an  accident, 
and  the  two  last  great  battles  were  the  result  of  local  eflforts.  At 
length  in  July  properly  authorised  envoys  came  to  the  camp.  Terms 
of  submission  were  dictated  to  them,  but  as  they  were  not  at  once 
accepted  a  final  battle  was  fought  resulting  completely  in  favour  of  the 
English,  who  then  occupied  and  burnt  Ulundi,  the  Zulu  capital. 

As  in  Afghanistan  so  in  Africa,  the  English  had  destroyed  the 
strong  native  rule,  and  having  created  anarchy  were  called  upon  to 
find  some  means  of  reconstructing  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  General  had  quarrelled  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
sir  Garnet  ^^^  required  at  the  Cape.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was 
woi«eiey  a         therefore  again  sent  out  with  full  powers  to  efi'ect  a  settle- 

Mttleme&t  of  _ 

the  country.  mcut.  His  first  busiuess  was  to  capture  the  King. 
July  1879.  When  this  was  done  he  proceeded  to  divide  Zululand  into 

thirteen  districts,  each  under  a  separate  chief ;  the  military  system  was 
destroyed  ;  the  people  were  disarmed  and  no  importation  of  arms 
allowed  ;  a  Resident  was  to  decide  disputes  in  which  British  subjects 
were  involved.  The  reception  of  missionaries  against  the  will  of  the 
people  was  not  however  insisted  on.  The  feeling  of  the  Colonists — 
excited  by  the  war — was  not  in  favour  of  this  settlement.  They  talked 
largely  of  annexation  and  the  opening  up  of  fresh  land  for  emigration. 
The  Government  however  maintained  their  position,  believing  that 
they  had  thus  destroyed  the  Zulu  power,  and  yet  avoided  the  difficulties 
and  expenses  attending  an  extension  of  the  empire. 

But  the  Zulu  war  had  been  after  all  but  an  episode  in  the  questions 
which  were  agitating  South  Africa.  The  success  of  the  policy  which 
dictated  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  and  recommended  Confed- 
eration was  still  uncertain.  The  conduct  of  the  Boers  during  the 
Zulu  war  had  not  been  altogether  friendly.  The  necessity  of  over- 
awing the  disaflFection  in  the  Transvaal  had  influenced  the  movements 
siiBeaiti«t  in  of  the  armies  in  the  advance  to  Ulundi.  At  great  meet- 
the  ttmxiv*^.  jjjgg^  especially  one  at  Wonderfontein,  the  farmers  had 
pledged  themselves  to  continue  to  seek  independence.  To  Sir 
Rortle  Frere  they  had  openly  intrusted  a  strong  protest  to  lay  before 
the  Government ;  but  neither  he  nor  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  who 
succeeded  him  held  out  the  smallest  hopes  that  the  annexation 
would  be  reversed.  The  creation  of  a  Legislative  Council  in  the 
place  of  their  old  assembly,  the  Volksraad,  was  regarded  by  the  Boers 
as  a  breach  of  the  promises  made  to  them  on  their  annexation,  and 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  disaflFection  which  was  visible  throughout  the 
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year  1879.  The  taxes  which  continued  to  be  levied  were  paid  under 
protest.  Negotiations  were  continually  carried  on  both  at  the  Cape 
and  in  England  for  the  restoration  of  independence,  and  at  length  in 
December°at  another  great  meeting,  which  was  recognised  as  a  fairly 
representative  assembly,  the  Boer  farmers  came  to  definite  resolutions. 
They  claimed  the  restoration  of  independent  government  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  old  Volksraad  ;  but  they  were  willing  to  intrust 
that  body  with  the  duty  of  making  arrangements  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty,  even  at  the  price  of  some  limitation  on  their 
independence.  They  were  willing  to  allow  the  presence  of  an  English 
Resident,  to  submit  their  quarrels  with  the  natives  to  English  arbitra- 
tion, to  adopt  towards  the  natives  the  same  general  policy  as  that 
pursued  by  the  English  provinces,  and  even— although  they  made  the 
concession  very  unwillingly-  to  enter  into  confederation.  The  meet- 
ing proceeded  to  pass  resolutions  against  intercourse  with  the  English 
and  attendance  at  the  Law  Courts,  and  established  a  Volksraad  with 
Pretorius  as  President  to  carry  out  this  programme. 

It  was  alleged  at  the  time  that  a  majority  well  inclined  to  accept 
the  English  rule  were  coerced  by  a  violent  minority,  and  that  the 
party  of  independence  rested  its  hopes  of  success  upon  strong  expres- 
sions of  opinion  made  by  the  Liberal  candidates,  especially  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, during  the  elections  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  Liberal 
party.     But  on  the  first  point  it  would  seem  certain  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  views  of  the  English   settlers,  the   TheUberai 
Boers  as  a  whole  had  never  accepted  willingly  the  English   ^JJ^^^. 
government,  and  that  the  information  sent  to  England   JJ^'^^;^^'^ 
describing  their  friendly  attitude  had  been  entirely  mis- 
leading.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Ministry  whether  Conservative  or 
Liberal  could  scarcely  avoid  recognising  that  it  had  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  supporting  the  interests  of  the  English  in  the  Colony, 
of  those  Boers  who  had  been,  as  it  was   called,  loyal,  and  of  the 
natives.     The  Liberal  Government  was  thus  prevented  from  at  once 
reversing  the  policy  of  its  predecessors.     Its  object  was  to  arrive  at 
some  peaceful  and  satisfactory  solution,  by  which  separate  and  inde- 
pendent government  should  be  restored  to  the  Boers  and  yet  the 
interests  of  the  English  party  respected.     Such  a  solution  was  not  to 
be  arrived  at.     The  declaration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  maintain  the  annexation  was  received  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment.     The  attitude  of  protest  graduaUy  ripened  into  serious  disorder. 
The  forcible  resistance  to  a  sale,  to  meet  the  taxes  which  a  certain 
Boer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potchefstroom  had  refused  to  pay, 
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called  for  the  presence  of  the  military.  Another  great  meeting  was 
summoned,  and  in  December  1880  the  revolt  broke  out,  and  the  flag 
of  the  Republic  was  hoisted  at  Heidelberg.  Major  Clarke  and  fifty 
soldiers  defending  the  Courthouse  in  Potchefstroom  were  forced  to 
surrender.  A  detachment  of  250  men  were  fallen  upon  and  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  their  number.  Sir  George  CoUey,  the 
Governor  of  Natal,  was  obliged  to  undertake  an  invasion  of  the  country. 
With  a  force  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and  without  waiting  for 
Defwitofthe  reinforcements,  he  came  upon  the  enemy  at  Langsnek, 
SjttSlmu.  ^^^  beaten  back  in  an  assault  upon  the  position,  and 
Feb.  1881.  when  in  February  he  attempted  to  turn  it  by  occupying 

the  Majuba  Hill,  the  detachment  he  commanded  was  disastrously 
beaten  and  himself  killed.  The  determination  of  the  Boers  to  resist 
was  obvious.    Another  instance  was  afforded  of  the  diiS&culty  of  annexa- 

E«itor»tion  of  ^^^'^  ^"^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^*  entails  ;  and  the  Liberal  Govem- 
theTraMvaai.  ment  then  in  power  thought  it  wiser,  in  spite  of  the 
clamour  of  their  opponents,  to  give  back  their  liberty  to 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  reserving  only  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen, 
and  a  certain  control  over  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic.  The 
project  of  Confederation  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Resolutions  in  its 
favour  moved  by  Mr.  Sprigg,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Town, 
found  so  little  ftivour  in  the  Assembly  that  they  had  to  be  withdrawn 
and  the  project  dropped. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  which  led  it  to 
attempt  to  extend  English  influence,  and  to  support  what  it  considered 
EngUih  poucy  English  interests  regardless  of  the  responsibilities  which 
in  Egypt.  ^ygjj  ^  course  entailed,  was  further  illustrated  in  Egypt. 

Ismail,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  was  a  remarkable  man,  large  and  com- 
prehensive in  his  views,  speculative  and  lavish  in  the  management  of 
his  finances,  with  an  eager  desire  to  bring  his  country  within  the  limits 
of  European  politics,  but  governed  wholly  by  a  sense  of  personal 
interest  and  entirely  regardless  of  the  wellbeing  of  his  subjects.  The 
position  of  Egypt,  lying  on  the  highway  to  India  and  rendered  more 
important  by  the  creation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  would  have  made  the 
condition  of  the  country  of  necessity  an  object  of  interest  to  English- 
men, even  though  the  large  share  they  had  taken  in  the  financial 
speculations  of  the  ruler  had  not  connected  them  with  it  by  the 
strongest  pecuniary  ties.  To  a  Government  with  the  avowed  views 
of  that  at  the  time  in  ofl&ce,  the  interests  of  the  bondholders  were  in 
themselves  an  important  consideration.  The  establishment  in  the 
country  of  a  paramount  influence,  to  which  a  door  seemed  open  through 


its  financial  difl&culties,  was  a  still  greater  object  to  Ministers  who 
laid  such  stress  on  the  imperial  position  of  England  in  the  East.- 
Already,  in   1875,  English  interference  had  checked  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  Khedive  in  Abyssinia  and  in  Zanzibar,  and  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  though  it  was  not  the  great  stroke  of  state- 
craft which  it  was  at  the  time  supposed  to  be,  of  necessity  drew  with 
it  still  closer  relations  with  Egypt.    The  national  insolvency  of  Turkey 
had  been  a  large  factor  in  producing  the  late  war  ;  a  similar  financial 
condition  in  Egypt  might  not  improbably  have  produced  a  similar  re- 
sult.    Mr.  Cave  was  therefore  sent  out  at  the  Khedive's  own  request, 
in  1875,  to  supervise  the  embarrassed  accounts.    His  report,  which  was 
received  in  the  following  spring,  at  all  events  placed  in  a  clear  light 
what  the  difficulties  of  the  country  were.     He  pointed  out  as  their 
cause  the  vast  and  hasty  expenditure  on  public  works,  emphasised 
the  result  of  reckless  finance  in  the  oppression  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
Egyptians,  and  suggested  that  the  only  cure  was  the  appointment  of  a 
trusted  Minister,  a  European,  as  the  head  of  a  control  department. 
Financially  and  politically  the  French  were  almost  equally  interested 
with  the  English  in  the  prosperity  of  Egypt ;  in  autumn  therefore 
Mr.  Goschen  and  M.  Joubert  were  sent  out  as  representatives  of  the 
bondholders  to  attempt  to    bring  order   into    the    finances.      The 
reforms  which  they  recommended  and  forced  upon  the  Khedive  were 
of  a  most  trenchant  character.     About  half  the  income  was  appro- 
priated to  meet  the  public  debt ;  and  the  management  of  the  revenue 
was  placed  almost  entirely  in  European,  and  chiefly  in  English, 
hands.     During  the  year  1877  this  plan  continued  in   ^^:^^^^^ 
operation,  but  its  success  did  not  appear  sufficient,  and  in   of  EngUin 
1878  a  new  commission  of  inquiry  at  the  head  of  which   ^neace. 
was  Mr.   Rivers  WUson  was  established.      It  advised  stiU  more 
stringent  measures  than  those  hitherto  adopted.     It  imposed  on 
the  Princes  of  the   Khedive's  family  the  necessity  of  surrender- 
ing their  estates  for  the  public  service,   and   at    length   induced 
the   Khedive— with  a  declaration  that  his  country  was  no  longer 
African  but  a  part  of  Europe— to  accept,  ostensibly  at  least,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  constitutional  monarch.    He  appointed  as  his  chief  responsible 
ministers  Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.   Rivers  Wilson.     But  the  gradual 
concentration  of  power  in  English  hands,  coupled  with  the  occupation 
of  Cyprus,  had  excited  the  alarm  of  the  French.     They  insisted  upon 
having  a  representative  in  the  Ministry,  and  M.  de  Blignieres  who  had 
already  been  very  serviceable  under  Mr.  Goschen's  arrangements  was 
made  Minister  of  Public  Works.    Thus  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
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was  beginning  to  bear  fruit ;  the  jealousy  of  France  was  excited,  and 
•England  had  become  largely  responsible  for  the  good  government  of 
Egypt. 

The  Khedive,  however,  though  he  had  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Effort!  of  the  arrangements  made,  had  his  own  views  as  to  the  meaning 
iheuiT*  to  of  the  constitutional  position  he  had  assumed,  and  saw 
foreign  with  apprcheusion  the  coil  of  European  influence  gradually 

Influence.  tightening  round  him.     He  refused  to  submit  to  be  a 

puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  three  ministers,  and  taking  advantage  of  a 
movement  among  the  officers  of  the  arnjy,  whose  arrears  were  unpaid, 
drove  Nubar  from  office  in  February,  and  demanded  the  right  of  being 
present  at  every  Cabinet  Council.  Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
English  and  French  Governments  he  accepted  a  sort  of  compromise. 
His  son  Tewfik  was  made  President  of  the  Council,  but  the  absolute 
right  of  laying  a  veto  upon  every  measure  proposed  was  given  to  his 
English  and  French  Ministers.  The  English  Government  appeared  to 
be  thus  plunging  still  further  into  the  responsibilities  of  Egyptian  rule. 
But  the  struggle  of  the  Khedive  was  not  yet  over.  In  less  than  a 
month  he  dismissed  Tewfik  and  the  ministers  by  a  sudden  cowp  cPitat 
and  established  a  wholly  native  Ministry  under  CheriflF  Pasha.  A 
national  party,  which  was  again  to  be  heard  of  in  a  much  more  serious 
manner,  was  thus  called  into  existence.  But  for  the  present  it  was 
easily  suppressed.  England  and  France  indeed  seemed  inclined  to 
accept  the  change,  but  Germany  treating  the  matter  as  one  of  inter- 
national concern  interposed.  The  other  Powers  followed  its  lead  and 
compelled  Ismail  to  abdicate,  placing  Tewfik  on  the  throne.  The 
international  character  of  the  question  which  this  crisis  had  exhibited 
seemed  as  if  it  might  for  a  time  entirely  thwart  the  policy  of  the 
Egypt  pat  under  Westem  Powers.  But  after  much  negotiation  the  superior 
teoi^o^f'^EngUad  i^^^^est  of  France  and  England  in  the  country  was 
and  Prance.  allowed,  and  by  the  consent  of  Europe  a  joint  control 
under  an  English  and  French  Minister  was  established,  with  power 
of  inquiry  into  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  with  seats  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  irremovable  without  consent  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. It  was  thus  in  some  degree  as  the  agents  of  Europe,  but  with 
all  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered  placed  upon  their 
shoulders,  that  at  the  close  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  England 
and  France  were  undertaking  the  duty  of  managing  Egyptian 
affairs. 

From  a  Government  which  had  come  into  office  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  reversing  what  they  considered  the  worrying  policy  of  the 
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last  Ministry  no  important  or  sweeping  domestic  measures  were  to 
be  expected.    The  country,  used  to  the  wide  reforming  ^^.^  ab- 
measures  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  might  have  felt  disappointed   ^^J;^*^;^^^ 
at  the  smaU  measures  of  the  present  Cabinet  had  not  its 
attention  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  foreign  affairs.     But  the 
determination  of  Government  to  restrict  its  domestic  legislation  to 
smaU  measures  of  detaUed  improvement,  while  infusing  into  our 
foreign  relations  an  unaccustomed  spirit  of  self-assertion,  had  pro- 
duced its  natural  results.    The  country  was  kept  in  a  ferment  by 
clamorous  assaults  upon  Bulgarian  atrocities ;  or  by  never-ending 
disputes-endless  because  they  rested  upon  opinion  only— as  to  the 
aggressive  intentions  of  Russia  ;  or  different  views  as  to  the  legal  and 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  employment  of  the  Indian  army  m 
European  warfare ;    or  the  wisdom,  if  war  was  to  be  avoided,  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  so  self-asserting  a  Ministry  a  vote  of  credit  for 
£^  000  000  ;    or  the  justice    or  injustice    of  forcing  half-civilised 
nations'  into  war  for  the  sake  of  establishing  English  influence,  of 
insisting  upon  British  Residents,  or  of  acquiring  scientific  frontiers. 
It  was  not  likely  that  in  the  midst  of  such  heated  discussion  much 
time  would  be  found  for  wide  progressive  measures  affecting  the 
political  and  social  wellbeing  of  the  English  people. 

Yet  though  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  time  is  singularly 
meagre  in  respect  of  great  legislation,  it  was  marked  by  ^^  „, 
events  mor-  important  perhaps  in  their  general  effects  °^^°;/" 
than  many  great  constitutional  alterations  have  been, 
and  to  all  appearance  forcing  on  a  change  to  be  rather  spoken  of  as 
revolutionary  and  structural  than  constitutional.     For  it  is  full  of 
the  rise  and  partial  triumph  of  those  obstructive  tactics  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  members  which  resulted,  as  they  were  intended  to  result, 
in  throwing  discredit  upon  the  British  Parliament,  and,  going  hand  in 
hand  with  the  growth  of  Nationalist  and  Agrarian  discontent  m 
Ireland,  forced    into  overwhelming  prominence  that  part  of   the 
British  dominions,  and  brought  within  measurable  distance  a  system 
of  divided  Parliaments  or  Home  Rule.     There  were  fifty-one  Irish 
members  in  the  Parliament  of  1874  who  were  avowed  supporters  of 
the  principle  of  Home  Rule.     In  the  earlier  sessions  they  accepted  as 
their  leader  Mr.   Butt,  and  subsequently  Mr.   Shaw.    These  men 
distinctly  repudiated  all  idea  of  separation  or  of  repealmg  the  Act  of 
Union,  but  they  desired  a  separate  Parliament  for  Irish  affairs, 
takincr  their  stand  chiefly  on  the    impossibility  of   the  Imperial 
Parlirment  finding  time  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  wants  of 
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Ireland,  or  possessing  sufficient  knowledge  of  its  requirements  to 
listen  with  intelligence  and  sympathy  to  the  demands  of  its  repre- 
sentatives.    But  they  sought  their  object  by  legitimate  and  old- 
fashioned  Parliamentary  means.     It  was  not  so  with  the  younger  and 
more   eager   men  who,   before   this   Parliament  was   dissolved,  had 
pushed  them  from  their  seats  and  taken  to  themselves  the  leadership 
of  the  Irish  party.     Of  these  avowedly  the  leader  was  Mr.  Pamell,  a 
Protestant  of  English  education,  and  unlike  the  greater  part  of  Irish 
orators  of  a  singularly  cool  and  unimpassioned  nature.     He  numbered 
among  his  faithful  supporters  Mr  O'Donnell,  Mr  O'Connor  Power,  a 
man  of  education  and  real  eloquence,  and  Mr.  Biggar,  a  Belfast 
merchant,  gifted  at  least  with  matchless  effrontery  which  no  amount 
of  ridicule  or  disapprobation  could  abash.     It  was  little  thought  when 
this  party  first  entered  upon  their  policy  of  obstruction,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  legislation  till 
Irish  questions   received  what  they  considered  a  fair  amount  of 
attention,   or  of   forcing  the   confession  that  one  Parliament  was 
incapable  of  grappling  with  the  business  of  both  countries,  that  their 
manoeuvres  would  lead  them  to  the  verge  of  success.     Disowned  by 
the  majority  of  their  own  party,  repudiated  by  the  acknowledged 
Home  Rule  leader,  they  excited  at  first  feelings  only  of  ridicule  and 
vexation  at  their  wearisome  obstinacy. 

The  Irish  party,  strong  as  they  believed  in  numbers,  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  hopes  of  influencing  politics  in  the  House.     During 
the    years    1874  and    1875   they  had  maintained    an 
wahMmbert'   attitude  of  somcwhat  sulky  isolation.     It  was  perhaps 
*°  "'*•  this  apparent  failure  of  their  Parliamentary  tactics,  this 

apparent  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  their  leader,  which  encouraged 
the  small  band  of  obstructives  in  their  first  movements.  And  perhaps 
to  this  may  be  traced  the  burst  of  Irish  energy  which  marked  the 
session  of  1876.  It  seemed  impossible  that  time  should  be  found  for 
the  number  of  Irish  bills  of  which  notice  was  given,  but,  by  an 
ingenious  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  House  by  putting  down  the 
same  bill  in  the  names  of  different  members,  the  Irish  contrived  to 
get  hold  of  nearly  all  the  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  during  the 
session.  Some  of  these  bills  were  of  real  interest.  The  Land  Act 
of  1870  was  upon  its  trial.  It  had  been  evident  that  means  of 
evading  its  action  had  been  found,  and  Mr.  Butt  moved  a  Bill  for  its 
amendment,  which  was  intended  to  render  free  sale  of  tenant  right 
absolute,  to  prevent  large  holders  from  contracting  themselves  out  of 
the  action  of  the  law,  and  to  deprive  landlords  of  the  arbitrary  power 


of  eviction.    The  division  showed  how  completely  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  country  were  at  one  in  their  opposition  to  the  Horne 
Rule  movement     Only  fifty-six  members  voted  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
Nor  when  Mr.  Butt  moved  in  a  more  direct  manner  the  question  of 
Home  Rule,  demanding  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  Irish  Government,  could  he  rally  more  than  sixty-one  votes  m  his 
favour     But  when  the  Irish,  throwing  aside  their  separatist  tendencies, 
made  their  demands  rest  upon  the  equal  treatment  of   the  two 
countries  the  result  was  very  different     Two  attempts  to  equalise  the 
one  the  municipal  the  other  the  borough  franchise  in  England  and 
Ireland  were  received  with  comparative  approbation.     In  the  one 
case  the  Government  defeated  the  motion  which  wa^  moved  by  Major 
O'Gorman  by  twenty-eight  votes,  in  the  other  by  a  majority  of 
thirteen  only.     Indeed  the  strong  feeling  that  the  wishes  of  Ireland 
must  be  attended  to  produced  a  more  striking  result  even  than  this 
Supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  Libera 
party,  the  motion  for  closing  pubUc-houses  on  Sunday  was  carried 
against  the  Government  by  fifty-seven  votes. 

Meanwhile  in  Ireland  itself  the  discontent  of  the  tenant  farmers 
wa^  by  no  means  assuaged  ;  party  spirit  exhibited  itself  in  fierce  riots 
at  Belfast ;  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  gentle  leading   o^rtmctiw 
of  Mr.  Butt,  producing  bitter  recriminations  between   ««^^^ 
himself  and  Mr.  Smyth  the  leader  of  the  Nationalists, 
became  more  and  more   evident.     The  little  knot  of  obstructives 
in  the   House   continued  therefore  in  spite  of  want  of  sympathy 
from  their  own  party  to  pursue  their .  course.     Already  in  the  earlier 
sessions  they  had  begun  to  show  the  tactics  they  intended  to  pursue, 
and  Mr.  Biggar  especially  had  made  himself  notorious  by  the  un- 
precedented length  of  his  pointless  speeches.     He  and  his  friends 
began  to  be  regarded  in  Ireland  as  the  truer  representatives  of  the 
national  aspirations.     In  1877  their  action  brought  on  a  crisis.     They 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  speaking  upon  Irish  measures,  and  when 
on  Monday  the  2d  of  July  a  vote  for  the  Army  Reserve  Force  came 
on  in  Committee,  ISIr.  O'Connor  Power  intervened  with  a  motion  for 
reporting  progress.     He  had  but  eight  followers   yet  in  face  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  this  small  band  insisted   upon  drivmg  the 
House  again  and  again  to  a  division.     It  was  not  till  seventeen  such 
divisions  had  been  taken  that  at  a  quarter  past  seven  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  House  was  counted  out.     Conduct  of  the  same  sort 
characterised  a  debate  on  the  25th  of  July  upon  the  motion  for  going 
into  Committee  upon  the  South  Africa  Bill.    The  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  thought  it  necessary  to  move  that  Mr.  Pamell  should  be  sus- 
pended from  the  service  of  the  House  for  two  days,  for  having  wilfully 
and  persistently  obstructed  public  business  ;  and  on  the  27th  he  went 
still  further,  and  submitted  two  new  rules  of  procedure,  by  which 
when  any  member  was  declared  to  be  out  of  order  or  to  have  disre- 
garded the  authority  of  the  chair,  a  motion  might  be  put  without 
debate  that  he  be  not  heard  during  the  remainder  of  the  debate,  and, 
secondly,  that  no  member  should  move  for  the  report  of  progress,  or 
that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  twice  in  the  same  Conmiittee. 
Tenacious  as  Parliament  has  ever  been  of  its  rules  and  of  the  rights 
of  minorities,  it  was  so  exasperated  with  the  conduct  of  the  obstruc- 
tives that  the  resolutions  encountered  the  opposition  of  only  seven 
members.  But  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  were  not  inclined  to 
submit.  On  the  31st,  again  on  the  South  Africa  Bill,  they  contrived 
to  keep  the  House  in  continuous  sitting  for  twenty-six  hours.  Govern- 
ment constantly  refused  to  give  way  to  the  motions  for  adjournment, 
and  it  became  a  question  of  physical  endurance.  Chairman  after 
Chairman  was  called  on  to  preside,  relays  of  members  relieved  those 
worn  out  in  the  struggle,  and  it  was  not  till  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
threw  out  at  length  a  hint  that  he  should  proceed  to  put  his  rules 
into  execution  that  the  obstructives  yielded.  Again  on  the  12th  of 
April  1878  a  wild  scene  took  place  in  the  House.  The  Earl  of  Leitrim 
had  been  barbarously  murdered ;  and  Mr.  O'Donnell  thought  fit  by 
way  of  excuse  to  make  a  violent  attack  upon  his  character.  So  great 
was  the  scandal  that  it  was  thought  more  decent  to  clear  the  House 
of  strangers.  During  the  secret  sitting  some  of  the  Irish  members, 
shocked  at  the  conduct  of  their  colleagues,  accused  Mr.  O'Donnell 
and  Mr.  Pamell  of  endeavouring  to  found  a  reputation  on  apologies 
for  assassination.  A  storm  of  recrimination  of  the  most  violent  charac- 
ter ensued  and  kept  the  House  in  disorder  for  three  hours.  The 
incident  marks  a  complete  break-up  of  the  existing  Home  Rule  party. 
Disgusted  at  the  indecent  violence  of  his  followers,  Mr.  Butt  withdrew 
from  the  leadership. 

The  obstruction  once  fairly  afloat  continued  in  spite  of  the  new 
rules  to  interrupt  the  course  of  business  for  the  whole  duration  of  this 
Parliament.  It  indeed  proved  contagious ;  on  one  occasion  at  least 
the  more  advanced  Liberals  did  not  fall  short  of  the  Irish  in  obstinacy. 
In  1879  a  Bill  was  introduced  for  regulating  the  discipline  of  the 
army.  It  had  been  long  felt  that  there  were  anomalies  in  the  methods 
of  military  justice  which  required  correction.  The  last  Ministry  had 
themselves  undertaken  the  duty  of  producing  a  regular  military  code. 


The  Bill  had  been  drafted  and  carefuUy  revised,  and  now  after  a  fresh 
revision  might  be  supposed  to  represent  the  wishes  of  both  parties 
upon  the  subject.    It  was  accordingly  supported  not  only  by  the 
Government  but  by  the  regular  Opposition,  and  though  the  unpopular 
idea  had  been  spread  that  it  was  intended  to  increase  the   oi»tniction 
power  of  the  Crown,  for  some  days  its  clauses  were  briefly   ^^ 
discussed  and  passed  with  businesslike  rapidity.     But  Judpi^jie^Bm. 
before  long  the  question  of  the  use  of  flogging  in  the  army     ^^ 
introduced  a  bitter  element  of  strife.     Amendments  of  all  sorts  were 
brought  in,  limiting  the  number  of  lashes,  changing  the  word  lashes  to 
stripes,  defining  the  character  of  the  instrument  with  which  they 
should  be  inflicted,  and  urging  the  total  abolition  of  the  punishment 
Colonel  Stanley  who  had  the  management  of  the  Bill  refused  at  first 
to  give  way,  but  subsequently  was  forced  into  concession.    Concession 
thus  grudgingly  made  rendered  the  assaults  upon  the  Bill  only  more 
inveterate.     Mr.  Pamell  and  his  friends  took  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  by  the  Liberals  of  using  their  ordinary  tactics  in  all  their 
fulness.     Nor  was  it  till  quite  the  end  of  the  session,  and  after  the 
rejection  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  floggmg  mov^ 
by  Lord  Hartington,  that  the  Bill  was  got  through  the  House,     bo 
much  time  had  it  occupied,  that  in  order  to  allow  of  its  becoming 
law  before  the  close  of  the  session,  it  was  hurried  through  the  Upper 

House  without  debate. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  public  to  read  the  reports  of  these  stormy 
scenes,  and  to  observe  the  unchecked  violence  of  the  language  used, 
without  feeling  that  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  of  which  hitherto 
Englishmen  had  been  perhaps  unduly  proud,  had  suffered  a  severe 
blow     The  Irish  had  found  a  weak  place  in  the  arrangements  of  an 
assembly  hitherto  governed  by  the  supposition  that  some  mutual  for- 
bearance and  courtesy  would  be  exhibited  in  the  strife  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
parties.     Their  unscmpulous  use  of  the  discovery  they   ^tj^Hom. 
had  made,  justifiable  only  as  a  weapon  of  despair,  was 
driving  home  the  truth  that  it  is  impossible— without  recourse  to 
measures  little  short  of  coercive— to  suppress  even  a  small  body  of 
irreconcilable  opponents,  who,  smarting  under  the  feeling  of  oppression 
regard  themselves  as  emancipated  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  political 
warfare     Such  was  the  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  his 
friends     Deeply  impressed  with  the  sufferings  of  their  native  land, 
which  were  indeed  very  real,  and  seeing  no  cure  for  them  but  the 
transference  of  the  management  of  Irish  affairs  to  Irish  hands,  they 
regarded  some  form  of  Home  Pvule  as  an  absolute  necessity.     All 
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efforts  made  in  due  Parliamentary  form  and  with  due  respect  for 
Parliamentary  etiquette  having  proved  ineffectual,  they  threw  to  the 
winds  all  restraint,  and  determined  to  fight  the  battle  in  a  less  scrupu- 
lous manner.  But  they  were  well  aware  of  the  close  connection  of 
social  and  political  questions.  If  the  social  evils  of  Ireland  could  be 
cured  only  by  political  changes,  political  changes  could  be  insured 
only  by  engaging  the  social  passions  of  the  nation.  They  saw  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  an  opportunity  for  bringing  this  lever  to  bear. 
For  the  relief  which  the  Land  Law  of  1870  was  intended  to  secure  for 
the  tenants,  in  part  thwarted  by  the  defects  of  the  law  itself,  had  been 
The  ue  they  also  neutralised  by  the  depression  of  agriculture.  There 
made  of  the  ^^^  every  sign  of  approaching  distress,  even  of  famine, 
ireittd.  The  potato  crop  had  failed,  the  rainy  season  had  pre- 

vented the  drying  of  the  peat— the  only  fuel  of  the  country,  pauperism 
was  on  the  increase,  the  traffic  returns  of  the  railways  showed  a  con- 
siderable falling  off,  there  was  less  consumption  of  luxuries,  and  voices 
were  raised  demanding  public  works  for  the  relief  of  poverty. 

It  was  in  a  country  thus  already  prepared  by  distress  and  want  that 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers  began  in  June  to  set  on  foot  an  agitation 
against  rent.     It  would  be  fairer  to  call  it  an  agitation  against  landlord- 
ism.    The  cure  proposed  was  nothing  less  than  the  getting  rid  entirely 
of  landlords,  and  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary.      Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  may  be  said  to  have  summed  up  the  views  of  the 
agitation.     "  If  you  ask  me,"  he  said,  "  to  state  in  a  brief  sentence 
what  is  the  Irish  land  question,  I  say  it  is  the  restoration  of  the  land 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  if  you  ask  me  for  the  solution  of  the 
land  question  in  accordance  with  philosophy,  experience,  and  common 
sense,  I  shall  be  equally  brief  and  explicit,— abolish  landlordism,  and 
Mr  ParneU's      make  the  man  who  occupies  and  cultivates  the  soil  the 
political  owner  of  the  soil."    It  was  in  June  that  the  agitation  first 

JfJSfd"  ^       began.    It  encountered  at  first  the  same  sort  of  opposition 
from  the  old  Home  Rule  party  that  obstruction  had  encountered  in 
Parliament.     At  a  meeting  in  Dublin  of  the  Home  Rule  League,  on 
the  21st  of  August,  groans  were  given  for  absent  members,  although 
they  had  explained  that  their  absence  was  due  to  their  devotion  to 
the  land  question.     But  when  Parliament  rose  and  the  members  were 
free  to  give  all  their  energy  to  the  agitation,  it  beciime  evident  that 
their  views  so  far  from  going  beyond  the  wishes  of  the  mass  of  Irish- 
men fell  short  of  them.     Through  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  meetings  were  held  in  which  assertions  as  to  the  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  the  landlords  called  forth  ominous  cries,  which  showed 


that  the  idea  of  the  use  of  physical  force  was  very  prevalent.     It 
cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  gave  any  countenance  to  such  a 
feeling,  unless  it  be  found  in  his  failure  seriously  to  reprehend  it. 
After  contrasting  the  various  ways  in  which  landlords  had  been  got 
rid  of  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  he  said  that  in  Ireland  he  looked 
only  to  peaceful  and  constitutional  means  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  proceeded  to  explain  what  those  means  were.     They 
were  in  fact  the  adoption  of  the  obstructive  policy  pursued  in  Parlia- 
ment     He  suggested  that  farmers  should  combine  and  ask  for  due 
reductions.    "  It  was  then,"  he  said,  "  the  duty  of  the  tenantry  to  pay 
no  rent  until  they  got  the  reduction.    If  they  kept  a  firm  grip  of  their 
homesteads  no  power  on  earth  could  prevail  against  them       But  he 
calculated  that  such  conduct  would    drive  the  landlords  t^  sell 
"They  would  find,"  he  said,  "after  one  or  two  seasons  like  that,^tMt 
the  landlord  class  would  be  only  too  wiUing  to  come  in  and  say,    tor 
God's  sake  give  us  the  value  of  our  lands,  and  let  us  go  m  peace  . 
and  they  could  aftbrd  to  purchase  the  land,  because  on  account  of  the 
present  system  the  land  of  Ireland  was  not  yet  half  cultivated.      To 
support  his  agitation  and  assist  his  ends  in  both  directions  he  pro- 
posed, on  the  one  side,  the  establishment  of  a  national  convention 
consisting  of  300  members  chosen  by  popular  election  ;  the  repeal  of 
the  old  Convention  Act  in  the  last  session  had  rendered  such  an 
assembly  legal.     Its  objects  were  to  be  political.     On  the  other  side 
he  established  the  Irish  Land  League,  whose  primary  object  was  no 
longer  to  secure  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rents,  but  peasant  proprietor- 
ship    For  this  end  subscriptions  were  to  be  sought,  especially  in 

America,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  out  the  l-;^;^!^^^^^  J^^^r^f^^^ 
to  the  American  Irish  Mr.  Parnell  undertook  himself  to  carry  across 

the  Atlantic.  ,  ^„„i    ,„ 

The  movement  seemed  to  the  Government  dangerous  enough  to 
require  their  interference.    A  meeting  at  Gurteen  in  Sligo  on  Novem- 
ber  the  2d  afforded  the  required  opportunity.    The  full  Jm»i«'«rt^ 
programme  of  the  agitators  was  there  urged  in  words  of    •* 
considerable  violence.    The  people  were  advised  to  refuse  to  submit 
to  eviction,  to  withhold  rent,  neither  to  take  nor  to  suffer  othera  to 
take  land  from  which  a  man  had  been  evicted ;  even  the  resumption^ 
as  it  was  eaUed,  by  the  people  of  what  had  ongmally  ^elo-ged  t»  them 
was  mentioned  with  approbation.    Mr.  KiUen,  Mr.  Daly,  and  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt,  who  were  the  chief  speakers  were  aPP'^'^^ed  on  a 
charge  of  using  seditious  language  ;  and  s"l>f  I"/"''?  ^r.  Brenn^, 
who  at  a  great  meeting  at  Bala  in  Mayo  had  adopted  Mr.  Davitte 

VICT.  ^  " 
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words,  was  added  to  their  number.  These  arrests  and  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Parnell  somewhat  allayed  the  agitation  for  a  time.  His  conduct 
during  the  mission  he  had  undertaken  laid  him  open  to  a  good  deal  of 
Object  of  Mr.  ^^^"1^.  The  distrcss  in  Ireland  had  been  increasing,  and 
parneus  visit  it  was  avowedly  with  the  intention  of  collecting  funds  to 
**•  relieve  the  pressure  of  want  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  gone  to 
America  At  the  same  time  he  had  always  declared  that  this  was  but  a 
secondary  object,  and  that  he  chiefly  aimed  at  exciting  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  Irish  in  America  for  their  fellow-countrymen  in  their 
eflPorts  to  change  the  laws  regarding  land.  Not  unnaturally  it  seemed 
strange  that  he  should  refuse  to  serve  on  a  committee  for  the  relief  of 
distress,  if,  as  was  asserted,  famine  was  not  only  approaching  but 
had  actually  come  to  Ireland.  It  seemed  a  perverse  and  cold-blooded 
proceeding  to  postpone  the  crying  needs  of  the  moment  to  political 
ends.  Yet  there  was  in  fact  no  inconsistency  in  his  conduct.  He  acted 
as  Mr.  Shaw  acted  in  moving  an  amendment  on  the  Address  when 
the  Parliament  met  in  February.  He  looked  beyond  the  immediate 
present  and  desired  to  attack  what  he  regarded  as  the  permanent 
cause  of  recurring  distress. 

It  was  not  only  the  Irish  members  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
freedom  from  Parliamentary  service  to  rouse  agitation.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  of  necessity  drawing  towards  its  close.  Its  course  had  been 
marked  by  events  which  render  it  in  some  way  the  most  remarkable 
General  review  of  modem  times.  Never  since  the  Reform  Bill  had  the 
vative  pmuJ.'  Conservative  party  been  able  to  carry  out  in  so  masterful 
ment.  a  Way  the  principles  by  which  they  were  actuated  ;  never 

had  they  been  able  to  give  the  nation  so  clear  a  view  of  the  course 
and  consequences  of  their  policy.  Although  at  the  instant  there  was 
no  single  great  question  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  nation  could  be 
taken,  there  was  a  rivalry  both  of  parties  and  of  individuals,  a 
clearly  marked  divergence  in  every  principle  of  government,  which 
promised  to  give  to  the  decisions  at  the  coming  elections  a  most 
momentous  character.  The  last  Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
present  Ministry  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  complete  expositions  re- 
spectively of  the  principles  of  the  parties  and  of  their  leaders,  afforded 
ample  ground  on  which  the  constituencies  could  form  a  judgment. 
And  both  parties  thoroughly  understood  the  critical  character 
Antnmnai  of  the  occasion.     Never  before  had  England  resounded 

iSrS'i^ia^it  ^^^^  so  many  utterances  of  first-rate  importance  as 
tb«  Miautry.  marked  the  autumnal  recess  of  1879.  There  was 
no  immediate  proof  of  any  change  in  the  general  feeling  of  the 


country.     The  bye  elections  showed  if  anything  a  continued  pre- 
ponderance in  favour  of  the  Conservatives.     But    a  considerable 
number  of  Liberal  successes  in  the  municipal  elections  seemed  to 
show  that  among  the  boroughs  at  least  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn. 
The  indictment  which  could  be  formed  against  the  Ministry  was 
indeed  a  strong  one.     It  was  difficult  to  repel  the  assertion  that  their 
great  foreign  policy  had  resulted  in  failure.     Russia  had  not  been 
checked,  but  had  been  alienated.     Turkey  had  not  been  saved,  but 
had  been  stripped  of  many  of  its  provinces.      The  acquisition  of 
Cyprus  entailed  nothing  but  expense.     English  influence  in  Egypt 
had  not  been  established  ;  on  the  contrary  France  had  made  good  its 
claims  to  partnership,   with  the   chance  of  endless  complications. 
South  Africa,  pacified  for  a  while  by  forcible  annexation  and  a 
disastrous  war,  had  not  been  confederated.     Instead  of  a  strong  and 
independent  Afghanistan,   a    broken    and    rebellious   country  was 
scarcely  kept  in  order  by  the  British  troops  that  occupied  it.     If  the 
foreign  policy  was  unsatisfactory  there   seemed   but  little  in  the 
management  of  domestic  affairs  to  compensate  for  it.    No  measure  of 
first-rate  importance  had  been  added  to  the  statute-book,  though  there 
were  certain  bills,  such  as  the  Army  Discipline  Bill,  the  Dubhn 
University  Bill,  and  the  completion  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  for  which 
the  Government  deserved  credit.    But  in  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Parliamentary  warfare  of  the  time  they  had  shown  a  considerable  want 
of  vigour.   Obstruction  had  not  been  met  with  much  firmness,  and  even 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  to  limit  it  had  remained  unused. 
Their  finance  had  not  been  particularly  successful     The   sinking 
fund  established  for  the  gradual  payment  of  the  National  Debt  had 
met  the  fate  of  all  sinking  funds,  and  been  employed  to  meet  the 
deficit  caused  by  the  expenses  of  the  foreign  policy.     The  expenditure 
of  the  year  had  risen,  especially  that  on  the  military  and   nava 
services.     The  Budgets  had  been  of  the  most  unpretending  character. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  seemed  contented  to  leave 
things  exactly  as  they  were,  and  to  meet  any  deficit  that  arose  by  the 
easy  machinery  of  the  income-tax  or  by  short  loans.    The  Government 
was  even  charged,  though  with  some  injustice,  with  the  wave  of 
depression  which  was  passing  over  the  country ;  confidence  it  was 
said  had  been  shaken,  with  its  inevitable  consequence,  a  fall  of  trade. 
It  was  plain  however  that  such  charges  as  these  rested  upon  a  basis 
of  opinion  only.    It  was  open  to  the  adherents  of  Govern-   Defence  of 
ment  to  reply  that  England  had  never  of  late  years   ««»*ni««t. 
occupied  so  important  a  part  in  the  politics  of  the  world  :  that  even  at 
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the  risk  of  some  disaster  the  recognition  of  its  imperial  responsibilities 
was  the  proper  duty  of  a  great  nation  :  that  the  Eastern  question  had 
been  settled  without  war  yet  without  injury  to  British  interests  :  the 
very  absence  of  what  is  called  sensational  legislation  was  in  itself  an 
advantage  after  the  hurried  and  injurious  violence  of  the  last 
Ministry :  the  maintenance  at  their  full  efficiency  of  the  military 
services  was  a  matter  of  necessity  for  a  powerful  and  imperial  nation  ; 
and  the  depression  under  which  England  was  suffering  was  to  be 
traced  solely  to  economic  causes.  It  was  thus  that  the  country  rang 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  excited  oratory,  supporting  one  or 
other  of  these  views  and  admired  or  blamed  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  hearers.  To  which  view  the  majority  of  the  constituencies 
would  incline  was  to  be  settled  in  a  few  months. 

A  brief  session  intervened.  The  Government  did  nothing  im- 
portant to  change  the  balance  of  opinion.  The  means  taken  to  meet 
MU^'iub  ^^®.  ^^°^^"®  ^"  Ireland  were  explained.  The  terms  on 
funint.  which  money  was  advanced  for  improvements  to  land- 

Peb.  1880.  owners  had  been  lowered  to  one  per  cent. ;  a  circular  had 

been  issued  to  Boards  of  Guardians  impressing  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  being  prepared  for  possible  contingencies  ;  they  had  been 
instructed  to  notify  any  great  distress  in  their  unions,  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  was  authorised  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  baronial  ses- 
sions, at  whose  instance  useful  and  profitable  public  works  were  to  be 
undertaken.  As  the  Government  in  acting  thus  had  gone  beyond 
their  powers,  a  Bill  indemnifying  them  and  authorising  the  measures 
taken  was  introduced  early  in  the  session.  It  met  with  bitter 
criticism  from  the  Irish,  who  seemed  unable  to  understand  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  giving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  recipients,  and  were  indignant  that  the  landlords  should 
be  employed  as  intermediaries  in  distributing  the  public  loans.  The 
pressing  necessity  of  these  measures  placed  them  first  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  session.  They  were  followed  by  a  show  of  vigour,  in 
ue«rar«a  ^^  determined  attempt  of  Government  to  put  an  end  to 

Jtoction.  obstruction  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  standing  order, 
placing  upon  the  Speaker  the  duty  of  declaring  when 
obstruction  had  arisen,  but  leaving  the  power  of  punishing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  House.  Both  the  great  parties  were  equally  eager  for 
this  step,  which  was  therefore  taken  without  serious  difficulty.  It  was 
very  generally  supposed  that  the  Government  were  contemplating,  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  election,  some  sweeping  domestic  measure 
probably  with  regard  to  land,  for  which  the  ground  was  to  be  cleared 


by  the  removal  of  obstruction.  But  no  such  measure  was  proposed. 
The  land  legislation  which  had  been  promised  in  the  Queen's  Speech 
was  limited  to  a  lessening  of  the  expenses  of  conveyance,  and  to  the 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  life  tenant  of  settled  property  the  power 
under  certain  restrictions  of  selling  or  leasing  it. 

In  none  of  these  debates  had  there  been  any  appearance  of  weakness 
or  division  in  the  Conservative  party  :  nor  did  there  seem  any  parti- 
cular ground  on  which  to  dissolve.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Bill  which  ultimately  fixed  the  date  of  dissolu- 
tion. The  Government  attempted  to  consolidate  the  seven  Water 
Companies  of  London  in  the  hands  of  a  central  body  jj^^^  ^^ 
created  by  Government.  It  was  a  large  scheme  involving  water  woriu 
the  transference  of  stock  valued  at  more  than  ;£27,000,(XX). 
The  suggestion  was  at  once  assailed  upon  the  ground  that  the  sum  to 
be  paid  the  Water  Companies  was  far  too  liberal.  The  contention 
seemed  to  be  proved  by  the  enormous  rise  which  took  place  in  the 
value  of  the  stocks  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  change.  It  was 
whispered  that  not  only  had  much  legitimate  speculation  been 
engendered,  but  that  early  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  Government 
had  enabled  some  speculators  to  make  large  sums  of  money.  The 
disapprobation  felt  outside  the  House  seemed  likely  to  be  repeated 
within  its  walls,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible  weakening  of  their 
majority  the  Government  considered  it  desirable  to  put  an  end 
immediately  to  the  Parliament  which  would  in  due  course  have  been 
dissolved  in  a  few  months. 

The  immediate  dissolution  was  made  known  on  the  8th  of  March. 
For  a  few  days  longer  the  Parliament  continued  its  sittings  to  get 
through  the  necessary  work  of  the  Budget.  But  all  political  interest 
was  now  centred  in  the  coming  election  ;  one  after  another  in  rapid 
succession  the  addresses  of  the  party  leaders  appeared,  and  again  as 
in  the  preceding  autunm  the  country  rang  with  political  -  .  _ 
speech-making.  The  most  important  utterance  of  the  ftewi  letur. 
Premier  was  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  "  '  "**" 
of  Marlborough,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  for  Ireland,  published  on  the 
9th  of  March.  It  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  or  of  his  methods 
of  action,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  correctness  of  his  foresight. 
The  point  of  his  letter  was  the  danger  under  Liberal  rule  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Empire.  His  opponents,  he  asserted,  had  attempted 
"to  enfeeble  our  colonies  by  their  policy  of  decomposition,"  and 
now  there  was  every  risk  that  the  same  process  would  be  carried 
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further,  and  that  the  close  union  of  England  and  Ireland  would  be 
broken.    But  "  the  power  and  unity  of  the  English  Empire  could  alone 
give  it  that  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  Europe  which  would  secure 
peace."    He  insinuated  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  mistaken  the 
complicity  of  the  Liberal  party  with  the  Home  Rulers  and  Separatists 
of  Ireland.    It  was  there  that  to  his  mind  the  great  danger  lay.     The 
connection  was  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  who 
professed  a  zeal  equal  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Empire,  and  asserted  that  the  policy  of  self-government  as  applied 
to  the  Colonies  had  proved  the  only  efficacious  method  for  avoiding 
disruption.     With  regard  to  Ireland  they  denied  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  possibility  of  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  Nationalists  or 
the  Home  Rule  party.     Yet  although  Lord  Beaconsfield's  assertion 
was  treated  as  a  party  move,  and  as  casting  a  wholly  unwarrantable 
aspersion  upon  the  character  of  his  opponents,  it  had  in  it  much  of 
truth.    Just  as  he  had  foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  Land  Act  the 
gradual  approach  of  a  general  opposition  to  rent,  so  he  now  foresaw 
the  time  when  the  demand  for  Home  Rule  would  be  supported  by  a 
large  and  influential  section  of  Englishmen.     Such  foresight  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  highest  statesmanship.     Yet  when  it  leads  only 
to  an  attempt  to  stereotype  a  bygone  political  attitude,  and  to  check 
rather  than  guide  the  inevitable  progress  of  political  and  social  forces, 
it  is  less  eff'ective  in  influencing  the  history  of  a  nation  than  the  more 
limited  view  of  statesmen  who  may  not  indeed  perceive  the  full  scope 
of  the  measures  they  advise,  but  whose  sympathies  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  great  movements  of  public  thought  and  opinion.    Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  right  in  asserting  that  "  the  decision  of  the  nation  would 
materially  influence  its  future  fortune  and  shape  its  destiny."    That 
peace  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  passive  principle  of  non-interference 
but  "rested  on  the  presence,  not  to  say  the  ascendancy,  of  England  in 
the  Councils  of  Europe  "  was  an  assertion  belonging  to  a  state  of  things 
which  had  wholly  passed  away,  and  which  the  political  conscience  of 
England  could  never  suffer  to  return. 

While  the  Premier  thus  illustrated  at  once  the  greatness  and  weak- 
Mr.  oudrtone't  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  views,  his  rival  hastened  to  lay  before  the 
uidiothian  world  his  more  progressive  programme  and  to  defend 
himself  and  his  party  from  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  He  betook  himself  to  his  new  constituencies  of  Midlothian,  and 
there  poured  out  a  stream  of  oratory  so  copious  as  almost  to  attract 
ridicule  from  his  enemies.  The  ridicule  was  misplaced.  In  the 
autumn  his  reception  in  Edinburgh  and  along  the  line  of  his  journey  had 


been  extraordinarily  enthusiastic.  It  was  no  less  so  now.  His  fervid 
eloquence,  the  solemnity  with  which  he  emphasised  the  importance 
of  the  crisis,  and  the  boldness  with  which,  while  criticising  the 
Government,  he  repudiated  all  idea  of  sudden  change  of  policy,  inspired 
with  an  entirely  new  life  the  whole  Liberal  party  in  the  country. 
The  leadership  of  Lord  Hartington  had  been  in  some  ways  able.  His 
powers  as  a  speaker  had  grown  with  practice ;  the  steadiness  and 
strength  and  solidity  of  his  character  were  fully  acknowledged.  But 
he  had  not  possessed  that  power  of  inspiration  or  that  complete  sym- 
pathy with  popular  feeling  which  were  the  peculiar  gifts  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. The  voice  of  their  old  leader,  who  seemed  to  outdo  himself  in 
his  energy,  and  his  outspoken  expressions  of  confidence  of  success, 
roused  the  party  to  an  enthusiasm  which  carried  all  before  it.  His 
burning  words,  supported  by  the  able  speeches  of  the  uberai  remit 
other  Liberal  leaders  who  took  their  tone  from  him,  oftheeiectioni. 
laid  before  the  people  the  real  character  of  the  choice  '  ' 

they  were  required  to  make,  and  recalled  England  to  its  old  traditions. 
The  phantom  of  old-world  imperialism  lately  so  popular  vanished  at 
his  touch,  and  the  country  gave  its  answer  with  no  doubtful  voice. 
The  Liberal  majority  at  the  election  was  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Home  Rulers  combined. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY, 

■jV/TANY  of  the  chief  questions  of  the  time  were  left  unsettled  on 
-^^-L  Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to  office.  The  completion  even  of  the 
reform  of  th^  representative  system  by  the  equalisation  of  the  franchise 
in  town  and  country,  and  the  accompanying  redistribution  of  seats  was 
still  wanting ;  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  developments  through 
which  the  Irish  question  might  pass  ;  restraints  on  intemperance  and 
the  acceptance  at  least  of  some  form  of  local  option  were  still  things  of 

SiXtittoi*'*    *^^  ^"^"^® '  *^^  ^^°®  ^^  conduct  with  regard  both  to 

domestic  and  foreign  affairs  which  the  new  constituencies 

would  adopt  remained  to  be  proved.    But  the  great  change  which 

the  course  of  more  than  forty  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Reform 

Bill  had  produced  in  England  had  been  virtually  accomplished. 

The  events  which  accompanied  the  election  of  1880,  and  the  social 

changes  visible  in  the  country  in  all  directions,  gave  unanswerable 

proof  that  England  had  become  a  democracy.     Unguarded  by  any 

written  document,  the  Constitution  of  England  has  been  open  to 

continual  growth  and  development.     Even  while  the  main  outline 

and  framework  of  the  Constitution  has  been  preserved,  the  shifting 

of  the  balance  of  forces  within  it  has  produced  changes  as  complete 

as  though  the  framework  itself  had  been  remodelled.     Such  a  change 

in  the  relation  existing  between  the  various  powers  of  the  State  had 

taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years. 

The  line  which  separated  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  House  had  been 
broadened.  The  close  connection  which  subsisted  between  a  House 
of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons  largely  composed  of  their  relatives 
and  nominees  had  been  broken  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The 
aristocratic  element  in  the  Lower  House  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
Separation  representatives  of  the  middle  class.  To  the  theoretic 
tirHounii*  Liberals  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  reformed  House 
of  Commons  the  Second  Chamber  appeared  an  obstacle  in 
tne  way  of  that  supremacy  of  the  national  representation  which  it  was 


their  chief  object  to  obtain.  They  were  full  of  hostility,  often  out- 
spoken  enough,  to  the  rival  House.  Disagreement  between  the  Houses 
was  no  longer  easily  got  over  ;  one  party  or  other  must  yield,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  leaders  of  the  Lords  generally  induced  them  to  avoid 
contest.  After  the  passing  of  the  second  Reform  Bill  a  further  change 
was  visible.  The  Lords  by  no  means  abdicated  tlieir  position  as  a 
legislative  body  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rejection  of  the 
repeal  of  the  paper-duty  in  1860,  they  gave  proof  of  renewed  activity. 
Yet  though  their  action  roused  a  storm  for  a  time,  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  character  and  position  of  the  Commons  tended 
rather  to  decrease  the  open  hostility  between  the  Houses.  It  was 
rather  as  a  useless  and  superfluous  adjunct  to  the  Constitution,  than 
as  a  rival  in  power,  that  the  House  of  Lords  became  henceforward 
objectionable  to  the  advanced  Liberals  of  the  Lower  House. 

For  the  power  of  the  Lower  House  had  become  irresistible,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  position  as  an  independent  body  had  been  seriously 
affected.     Its  increase  of  power  arose  from  the  widespread  The  Lower 
mass  of  opinion  on  which  it  rested  ;  its  loss  of  position   ^*""" '??.  **• 

,       -,.-  ••  repreeentatlT* 

on  the  fact  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  much  more  than  the  «»i»racter. 
mouthpiece  of  that  opinion.     To  this  end  the  organisation  necessary 
for  the  management  in  the  interests  of  party  of  the  wide  half-educated 
constituencies  had  largely  contributed.     What  has  been  spoken  of  as 
the  "caucus"  system  had  been  introduced.     In  each  constituency  the 
management  of  the  party  and  the  selection  of  the  candidate  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  committee  of  some  300  or  400  of  the  more  prominent 
politicians.      Themselves  chosen  on  distinctly  party  grounds,  they 
naturally  selected  that  candidate  who  was  most  ready  to  pledge  him- 
self to  vote  for  the  objects  of  the  party.     Independence  on  the  part  of 
the  candidate  became  a  disqualification,  and  the  members  sent  up  to 
Parliament  ceased  to  be  representatives  and  became  delegates.     It  is 
plain  that  under  such  circumstances  the  House  of  Commons  lost  its 
position  as  the  political  instructor  of  the  country.    It  was  to  the  con- 
stituencies themselves,  and  not  to  their  representatives  already  pledged, 
that  rhetoric  and  argument  must  henceforward  be  addressed.    The  flood 
of  extra  Parliamentary  eloquence  which  marked  the  election  of  1880 
shows  how  thoroughly  this  change  had  been  carried  out,  and  how 
completely  it  was  understood  by  the  leaders. 

The  personal  character  of  politics  was  a  further  result  of  the  decision 
of  political  questions  being  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  voters 
themselves.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  a  majority  in  the 
new  constituencies  should  be  capable  of  forming  political  opinions. 
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But  they  were  capable  of  appreciating  general  principles  and  tendencies 
when  represented  by  a  leader  ;  and  thus  political  contests  assumed  the 
form  of  rivalries  between  individual  chiefs,  and,  at  elections,  party  cries 
were  simplified  into  the  names  of  Gladstone  or  of  Beaconsfield.  It 
Increase  of  ^^  ^^  ^m^  incapacity  for  real  political  opinion,  the  same 
sentiment  in  want  of  political  knowledge,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  instance  of  democratic 
change,  the  predominance  given  in  politics  to  sentiment.  The  course 
of  politics  ceased  to  be  directed  in  accordance  with  highly  instructed, 
perhaps  sophisticated  thought,  and  fell  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of 
the  general  feeling  of  what  it  was  upon  the  whole  right  to  do.  The 
intricacies  of  diplomacy  fell  into  disrepute,  the  advantages  of  balanced 
powers  lost  credit.  It  was  indeed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  leading 
Liberals  that  the  moral  judgments  of  the  people  at  large  might  be 
fully  trusted.  In  full  accordance  with  this  state  of  things  was  the 
direct  appeal  to  sentiment  made  by  both  the  leaders  in  1880.  The 
love  of  imperialism,  the  somewhat  vulgar  patriotism  which  demands 
the  ascendency  of  the  country  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  was  the 
sentiment  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  hoped  to  reach.  The  love  of 
justice,  the  desire  for  the  removal  of  social  and  political  inequalities 
within  the  nation  itself,  combined  with  the  unobtrusive  enjoyment 
of  greatness  and  prosperity  shared  by  other  nations,  was  the  some- 
what nobler  sentiment  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  himself. 
The  feeling  for  justice  was  no  doubt  quickened  by  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  late  Ministry  had  involved  the 
Empire,  and  given  its  full  weight  by  party  organisation.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  victory  was  the  result. 

While  thus  whether  for  good  or  evil  the  democratic  element  in  the 
Changes  In  Constitution  had  been  continually  gathering  power,  a 
Society.  similar  change  had  been  passing  over  society.     The  vast 

increase  of  wealth,  derived  chiefly  from  trade  and  manufacture,  had 
not  only  added  very  greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  moneyed  class, 
but  had  necessarily  afi'ected  the  position  and  aspirations  of  those 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  The  extraordinary  development  of 
the  Empire  and  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth  form  in  some  respects 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  time 

It  was  indeed  not  without  cause  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  found 
in  the  cry  of  Imperial  interests  a  word  to  conjure  with.  Those 
Increase  of  interests  had  grown  to  vast  proportions.  The  Colonial 
the  Empire.  Empire  had  in  mere  population  quadrupled ;  the 
4,000,000  which  was  an  outside  calculation  of  its  numbers  at  the 


accession  of  the  Queen  had  risen  to  nearly  16,000,000.  Ports  which 
forty  years  before  had  been  little  more  than  a  few  scattered  wooden 
villages  had  become  vast  and  prosperous  cities,  from  which  and  to 
which  flowed  annually  a  stream  of  commerce,  which  could  not  be 
estimated  at  less  than  £150,000,000.  Since  the  time  of  Lord  Durham 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  nearly  all  the 
more  important  colonies  had  been  granted  self-government  and  were 
connected  with  the  mother  country  by  the  slenderest  of  ties.  It  would 
be  no  doubt  wrong  to  trace  their  development  entirely  to  this  cause. 
Many  circumstances  and  influences  had  combined  to  produce  this 
result.  The  accumulation  of  population  and  of  capital  in  England, 
and  the  necessity  of  finding  outlets  for  it;  the  gold  discoveries  of 
Australia  ;  the  demand  for  raw  materials  in  the  constantly  increasing 
manufacture  of  the  mother  country  ;  the  removal  of  the  stigma  laid 
upon  some  of  the  colonies  by  the  system  of  transportation  ;  all  these 
had  played  their  part  in  the  general  development.  But  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted  that  the  wise  policy  which  bestowed  on  the  rising 
communities  the  privileges  of  self-government  had  been  a  principal 
cause  both  of  their  prosperity  and  their  continual  loyalty.  Though  the 
peculiar  condition  of  India  had  demanded  a  different  treatment  it 
none  the  less  enjoyed  its  fair  share  of  the  general  improvement.  The 
population  of  British  India  had  nearly  doubled  ;  tributary  states  had 
passed  under  the  more  beneficent  rule  of  England,  till  four-fifths  of 
the  vast  population  were  directly  under  British  rule.  Its  revenues 
had  risen  from  £22,000,000  to  nearly  £70,000,000  ;  it  was  no  longer  a 
burden  upon  the  mother  country.  To  keep  together  so  vast  an 
Empire,  to  maintain  its  loyalty,  to  harmonise  its  jarring  interests,  to 
make  its  widespread  members  integral  portions  of  the  British  State 
is  a  worthy  object  of  statesmanship,  and  may  well  be  purchased  by 
considerable  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  the 
increase  of  legitimate  Imperial  responsibility  implied  by  the  extension 
of  the  colonies  had  of  necessity  brought  with  it  much  increase  of  ex- 
penditure. In  1838  £51,000,000  had  sufficed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Government.  In  1880  no  less  a  sum  than  £84,000,000  was 
required.  The  larger  portion  of  this  extra  expenditure  was  for  the 
support  of  the  army  and  navy.  This  increase  began  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war  ;  the  comparative  failure  of  the  army  at  that  time  seemed 
to  show  that  the  money  hitherto  granted  for  warlike  purposes  had 
been  insufficient.  Nor  had  the  circumstances  of  Europe  subsequently 
allowed  of  any  return  to  more  economical  estimates.  Every  great 
nation  had  reorganised  and  largely  increased  its  army,  and  even 
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when  not  actually  engaged  in  war  had  thought  it  necessary  to  main- 
tain  a  watchful  and  guarded  attitude.  England  was  unable  to 
withdraw  from  the  general  movement,  and  although  its  army  could 
not  be  considered  as  sufficient  for  any  great  offensive  measures,  the 
defence  of  itself  and  its  colonies  in  the  presence  of  the  great  armaments 
of  foreign  countries  had  probably  rendered  the  increase  of  expenditure 
necessary. 

Fortunately  the  additional  burden  upon  the  finances  of  the  country 
had  been  met  by  a  corresponding  addition  to  its  resources.  It  is 
difficult  te  say  how  much  of  the  increased  wealth  depended  upon 
improred  changes  in  the  financial  system  of  the  country,  but  as 

financial  Commercial  prosperity  and  the  system  of  finance  react 

■^'**°*  upon  each  other,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  attribute  it 

principally  to  those  improvements  in  finance  which  were  introduced 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel.    At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  in  spite  of  the 
comparatively  small  expenditure  the  yearly  budget  showed  a  constant 
deficit,  while  at  the  same  time  industry  suff'ered  severely  from  the 
pressure  of  the  Excise  and  protective  Customs  duties.     In  1842  Sir 
Robert  Peel  called  upon  the  nation  to  make  an  eff'ort  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  the  finances,  and  proposed,  as  at  a  time  of  great  emer- 
gency, the  reimposition  of  the  income-tax,  properly  speaking  a  war 
tax.     At  the  same  time  he  took  the  opportunity  of  largely  reducing 
the  Customs  duties  on  a  great  number  of  articles.    The  policy  thus 
begun  was  maintained.    The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  marked 
the  triumph  of  free-trade  principles ;  under  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  who  succeeded  him  they  were  carried 
to  completion.     The  success  of  the  change  was  so  great  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interruption  caused  by  war  and  by  the  increase  of 
military  expenditure,  the  income-tax  might  perhaps,  as  was  originally 
intended,  have  proved  but  a  temporary  burden.    But  at  no  time  was 
it  found  possible  to  do  without  it,  and  it  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
fiscal  system,  indeed  perhaps  too  completely  the  mainstay  of  each 
successive  Chancellor.     No  tax  once  taken  ofi"  has  ever  been  success- 
fully reimposed,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  attempt  any  new  form 
of  indirect  taxation.     Although  it  was  not  so  intended,  the  new 
financial  system  fell  in  exactly  with  the  general  democratic  growth. 
It  resulted  in  a  complete  alteration  of  the  proportion  of  indirect  to 
direct  taxation,  and  not  only  threw  as  a  matter  of  course  a  far  larger 
burden  upon  the  classes  above  the  artisans,  but  also  placed  upon  the 
same  class  of  comparatively  well-to-do  people  the  burden  of  meeting 
the  general  increase  of  expenditure  and  the  extraordinary  demand 


upon  the  public  purse  which  circumstances  from  time  to  time  re- 
quired. 

Under  the  new  conditions  of  finance  the  industry  and  trade  of  the 
country  advanced  with  giant  strides.  The  coal  and  iron  industries, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  English  commercial  wealth,  were 
quadrupled ;  the  wool,  the  linen,  and  the  cotton  manufac-  growth  of 
tures  were  doubled ;  in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  '^'"p*^*^* 
the  exports  advanced  from  £45,000,000  to  nearly  ^£200,000,000,  and 
the  imports  at  a  similar  rate.  It  is  estimated,  upon  the  basis  of  the  in- 
come-tax returns,  that  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  in  1880  to  nearly  £9,000,000,000  as  against  £4,000,000,000 
in  1837.  But  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  while  it  undoubtedly 
largely  increased  the  number  and  influence  of  the  middle  class  and 
raised  to  social  preponderance  the  possessors  of  moneyed  wealth, 
affected  also  the  great  mass  of  the  working  class,  professional  or  arti- 
san. Had  it  not  been  so  the  result  would  have  been  merely  to 
accentuate  the  difference  of  classes  and  to  set  an  ever- broadening  gap 
between  the  rich  and  poor.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  suppose 
that  this  fatal  result  actually  occurred,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
distribution  of  wealth  threw  the  greater  share  of  the  advantages  of  its 
increase  into  the  hands  of  men  of  capital.  Yet  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
face  of  statistics  derived  from  the  income-tax  returns,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  prices  in  relation  to  wages,  to  deny  that  professional 
incomes  had  considerably  increased,  that  the  number  of  condition  of 
those  whose  wealth  placed  them  within  the  area  of  the  *^*  wrtiaji. 
income-tax  was  constantly  larger,  or  that  the  artisan  was  in  a  better 
position  than  he  had  ever  previously  been.  All  the  necessaries  of 
life  freed  from  taxation  had  become  chejiper,  and  the  standard  of 
comfort  had  unquestionably  risen,  so  that  articles  were  now  considered 
as  necessaries  which  forty  years  before  the  poor  man  would  scarcely 
have  dreamt  of  possessing.  It  might  seem  that  the  improvements  in 
machinery  and  the  greater  productiveness  of  the  same  amount  of 
labour,  while  tending  to  the  cheapening  of  commodities,  must  have 
acted  prejudicially  on  the  workmen  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  work 
required.  But  these  improvements  had  been  attended  with  such  an 
expansion  of  manufactures,  that  although  the  population  had  largely 
increased,  the  demand  for  labour  had  more  than  kept  pace  with  it.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  population  had  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  classes  of  professional  men  and  artisans.  There  was 
little  or  no  change  to  be  perceived  in  the  number  of  ordinary  labourers. 
This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  one-sided  character  of  the  develop- 
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ment  which  had  taken  place.     It  was  to  the  advantage  of  commerce 
and  manufactures  that  legislation  and  the  course  of  events  had  alike 
contributed.     Chiefly  through  the  instrumentaUty  of  Trades  Unions 
the  artisan  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  higher  wages,  and,  reaping  the 
advantage  of  cheaper  production,  he  was  now  in  a  better  state  than  he 
had  ever  before  been.     He  had  been  raised  to  political  importance, 
and  the  sense  of  his  new  position  was  constantly  forced  upon  him  by 
the  political  parties  who  sought  his  aid.     In  the  presence  of  rapidly 
accumulating  wealth,  of  which  he  could  not  but  regard  his  own  work 
as  the  origin,  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
laws  which  governed  the  distribution  of  this  wealth,  and  to  seek  a 
larger  share  of  it  for  himself.     Popular  support  was  abundantly  given 
to  this  aspiration  of  the  working  man,  for  it  fell  in  exactly  with 
the  conscientious  sentiment  of  the  time.      The  uneasiness  of  the 
working  classes  in  towns  would  thus  appear  to  have  depended  rather 
upon  success  than  upon  depression.     It  showed  itself  in  the  repeated 
recurrence  of  strikes  and  hardly  fought  battles  between  employers  and 
employed.     Victory  declared  itself  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other  ;  on  the  whole  the  result  was  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  working  man.     But  the  artisans  had  not  yet  advanced  seriously 
any  of  those  views  in  favour  of  a  reconstitution  of  society  which  have 
since  forced  themselves  into  notice,  although  there  were  indications  of 
their  approach  among  the  more  advanced  Trades-unionists  and  the 
International  Society. 

Yet  in  one  direction  the  principles  of  political  economy  as  hitherto 
accepted  were  being  called  in  question,  and  that  not  by  the  working 
men  themselves,  but  by  a  class  above  them.     For  the  legislation 
which  had  been  so  advantageous  to  manufactures  and  commerce 
Condition  of       had  acted  unfavourably  upon  agriculture.     It  was  no 
Agriculture.       ^oxig^x  possible  to  feed  the  increased  population  on  the 
produce  of  the  kingdom  alone  ;  the  greater  facilities  afforded  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  supplies  by  the  employment  of  steamships, 
had  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  removal  of  preferential  duties,  and 
the  agriculturist  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  vast  foreign  com- 
petition.   The  vitality  of  manufactures  centred  chiefly  in  cities,  drew 
the  population  more  and  more  from  the  country  districts,  and  the 
difficulties  of  competition  were  still  further  heightened  by  a  compara- 
tive paucity  of  labour ;  Trades-unionism  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Mr.  Arch  found  its  way  into  the  rural  populations,  and  wages  rose 
there  as  well  as  elsewhere.     The  advantage  gained  by  the  labourer 
proved  detrimental  to  the  farmer.    During  the  very  height  of  pro* 


sperity,  about  the  year  1870,  this  was  not  felt ;  the  foreigner  had  not 
yet  organised  his  competition,  and  the  landlords  had  been  able  con- 
siderably to  raise  their  rents.  But  the  pressure  of  increased  rent  and 
increased  labour  payments  proved  before  long,  when  they  were  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  competition,  disastrous  to  the  farmers.  Thus  findina 
themselves  hard  pressed  in  the  midst  of  general  prosperity,  the  farmers 
began  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  suggestions  for  improving  their  position, 
which  might  not  improbably  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  great 
social  change.  The  example  of  Ireland  was  before  them  ;  the  success- 
ful agitation  which  had  produced  the  Irish  Land  Law,  and  the  view 
of  the  limited  character  of  property  in  land  which  that  law  seemed 
to  recognise,  began  to  have  their  effect  in  England.  Demands  for 
lowered  rent,  cries  against  the  tyranny  of  landlords,  suggestions 
coming  chiefly  from  America  that  the  nationalisation  of  land  was  both 
just  and  desirable,  began  to  be  heard.  That  land  is  an  absolute 
necessity  of  life,  that  its  amount  is  limited,  and  that  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  few,  were  held  to  distinguish  it  from  other  commodities.  The  right 
of  the  owner  to  appropriate  the  unearned  increment,  that  is  to  say, 
the  large  increase  of  value  which  his  property  had  acquired  from  the 
mere  change  of  circumstances,  and  without  any  exertion  of  his  own, 
began  to  be  seriously  questioned.  Inquiries  into  the  source  and 
limits  of  the  rights  of  property,  which  might  easily  be  very  far  reaching, 
were  set  on  foot. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  the  very  poor  had  been  exciting  general 
attention.  There  was  a  very  prevalent  feeling  that  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  misery  were  becoming  constantly  further  condition  of 
separated,  and  that  the  class  which  had  been  spoken  of  **^'  '"^  J****'- 
as  "  the  residuum  "  was  on  the  increase.  No  doubt  this  unhappy  class 
was  numerous  enough,  consisting  of  those  whose  intermittent  work 
and  uncertain  wages  allowed  them  but  a  precarious  livelihood,  or  of 
those  who  from  want  of  energy  and  self-restraint  were  seldom  fit  to 
earn  any  wages  at  all,  and  who  lived  in  the  large  cities  a  migratory 
and  intemperate,  often  a  criminal  life,  scarcely  above  the  level  of 
starvation.  Yet  the  belief  of  the  increase  of  the  class  was  without 
foundation.  There  was  much  in  the  reduced  returns  of  pauperism  and 
crime  wholly  inconsistent  with  such  an  increase.  Certainly  the 
burden  of  the  poor  upon  the  nation  was  far  less  threatening  than  it 
had  been  when  under  the  old  Poor-Law  the  amount  of  pauperism 
seemed  to  be  bringing  on  immediate  disaster 

Yet  although  the  amount  of  poverty  in  proportion  to  the  population 
was  less  than  it  had  been,  the  public  mind  was  more  sensitive  to  iti 
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existence,  the  feeling  of  pubHc  duty  and  of  the  responsibilities  of 

co*2fril5  T^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^y  increased,  and  upon  this  more  sensi- 

b«tween  rich       ^i^e  Conscience  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  great  mass 
"«» P<><"^-  of  suffering  and  of  poverty  had  been  forced  by  the  visible 

contrasts  exhibited  by  the  growing  cities.     The  wealth  which  had 
poured  so  abundantly  into  the  country  had  shown  itself  in  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  large  towns,  especiaUy  of  London,  in  the  erection 
of  streets  and  squares  and  indeed  whole  quarters  of  suburban  villas 
inhabited  by  the  wealthy  class.    Meanwhile  the  influx  of  working 
people  from  the  country  had  been  continuous.    Room  had  to  be  found 
for  the  growing  population  either  in  the  already  overcrowded  courts 
and  lanes,  or  in  squalid  districts  hidden  behind  the  splendours  of  the 
wealthy  streets,  or  in  monotonous  and  uninteresting  rows  of  mean 
cottages.     In  a  few  steps  a  man  might  pass  from  a  scene  of  extreme 
luxury  and  comfort  to  a  filthy  lane  where  fever  was  seldom  absent, 
and  an  hour's  walk  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  London  would  show  at 
its  one  extremity  the  lavish  employment  of  aU  that  makes  life 
pleasant,  parks  and  gardens  and  places  of  amusement,  and  at  the  other 
a  dreary  monotony  of  sordid  and  unbroken  dulness. 

The  close  juxtaposition  of  such  different  conditions  of  life  was  well 
calculated  to  touch  the  sentiment  of  the  time,  and  thus  for  many  years 
efforts  always  increasing  had  been  made  to  fulfil  what  had 
come  to  be  considered  as  the  duties  incident  to  the  pos- 
session of  wealth.  The  efforts  were  in  part  purely 
philanthropic ;  but  on  the  other  hand  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature  was  demanded.  It  is  thus 
that  a  whole  mass  of  legislation  affecting  and  restricting  absolute  in- 
dividual freedom  in  many  of  the  common  occurrences  of  life  came  into 
existence.  It  is  thus  that  restrictions  were  laid  on  the  employment  of 
the  labour  of  women  and  children,  that  laws  of  a  compulsory  character 
with  regard  to  health  andj;he  housing  of  the  poor  were  made,  that  educa- 
tion became  with  certain  modifications  compulsory,  that  inspections  of 
all  sorts  were  established  over  mines,  factories,  and  ships.  It  was  thus 
that  the  Irish  Land  Law  was  passed,  and  that  the  English  tenant 
obtained  some  security  for  his  improvements.  In  such  legislation  as 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  recognising  a  growing  change  in  public 
opinion  as  to  the  duties  of  the  State.  In  fact  the  system  of  lais8t% 
f aire  as  it  was  called,  the  system  which  relies  on  the  unrestricted 
working  of  the  law  of  self-interest  to  secure  the  general  welfare,  was 
beginning  to  fall  into  discredit.  The  results  to  which  it  had  led  were 
not  regarded  with  continued  satisfaction.     The  precarious  position  of 
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the  artisan,  the  depression  of  the  agriculturist,  the  poverty  of  the 
labourer  and  the  class  below  him,  seemed  all  direct  results  of  the  com- 
petitive system,  and  to  call  for  the  substitution  of  the  directing  hand 
of  the  State.  With  this  increasing  sense  of  the  necessity  for  State 
interference,  there  went  as  a  natural  consequence  a  belief  in  the  power 
of  legislation  to  cope  with  all  evils  as  they  arose. 

It  appears  then  to  have  been  chiefly  in  these  directions  that  the 
democratic  growth  of  the  period  made  itself  felt.  The  balance  of 
political  forces  within  the  Constitution  was  changed  so  as  to  admit  of 
a  more  direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the  constituencies  in  political 
questions.  As  a  consequence,  sentiment,  as  compared  with  educated 
political  thought,  had  assumed  an  increased  weight  in  deciding  the 
national  attitude.  The  view  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  State  had 
been  enlarged.  There  was  an  inclination  to  throw  upon  it  the  duty  of 
interfering  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  and  consequently 
an  increasing  desire  to  attack  every  evil  by  immediate  legislation.  It 
was  in  complete  harmony  with  these  prevalent  ideas  that  ISfr.  Glad- 
stone began  his  new  Administration. 
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temperance  in,  407  ;  Irish  in,  416,  418 ; 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  489 ;  the 
Alabama  arbitration,  490,  491 ;  Par- 
nell's  visit  to,  561,  502.  • 

Anderson,  murder  of,  193. 

Andrassy,  Count,  his  note,  519,  520 ; 
meeting  with  Bismarck  and  the  Czar. 
520. 

Anson,  Commander-in-Chief  at  Delhi, 
305. 

Anti-Corn  Law  League.   [See  Corn  Laws.] 

Arbitration,  international,  490,  491. 

Arch,  establishes  agricultural  unions, 
504  ;  efliect  of  his  agitation,  574. 

Argyll,  Duke  of.  Privy  Seal,  225  ;  again, 
272 ;  again,  348  ;  again,  410 ;  Indian 
Secretary,  450. 

Army,  increased,  361,  362,  571,  572;  re- 
form in,  467-472  ;■  Discipline  Bill,  558, 
559. 

Ashantee,  first  war,  372 ;  second  war, 
497-499. 

Ashbumham  in  Cliina,  290. 

Ashburton  treaty,  91, 144, 

Ashley,  Lord,  his  Factory  Bill,  39  ;  op- 
poses Russell's  Education  Bill,  42 ;  his 
Collieries  Bill,  88-90;  his  address  on 
education,  96 ;  his  Factory  Bill,  97,  98. 
[See  Shaftesbury.] 
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Attwood  presents  the  Charter,  45. 

Auckland,  Lord,  his  Afghan  policy,  61, 
62,  06,  67  ;  retires,  66  ;  Admiralty,  154. 

Augustenberg,  Duke  of,  his  claims,  364  ; 
supported  by  Austria,  430. 

Australia,  refuses  to  receive  convicts, 
197 ;  constitution  given  to,  198  ;  con- 
tributes to  cotton  famine  fund,  383 ; 
growth  of,  571. 

Austria,  power  of,  53 ;  frigates  at  Bey- 
rout,  58  ;  annexes  Cracow,  156  :  revolu- 
tions in,  180-182;  war  with  Italy,  181, 
186,  188,  189 ;  accession  of  Francis 
Joseph,  187  ;  conquers  Hungary,  199, 
200 ;  rivalry  with  Prussia,  207,  344, 
362,  432  ;  protects  Montenegro,  232  ; 
policy  with  regard  to  Turkey  and 
Russia,  234,  236,  239,  245,  259,  274,  275, 
282 ;  Napoleon's  schemes  against,  333- 
335,  342;  breach  with  France,  344 ; 
war  witli  Italy,  346,  355-301 ;  Sleswig- 
Holstein  war,  363-366 ;  war  with 
Prussia,  429-432;  attempts  to  secure 
Turkish  reform,  519,  520 ;  occupies 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  532. 

Ayoob  Khan  at  Herat,  539,  540 ;  ad- 
vances upon  Candahar,  542 ;  victory  at 
Maiwand,  543  ;  defeated,  543  ;  struggle 
with  Abdurahraan,  544. 


Balaclava,  252,  256-259,  265,  267,  269, 
279. 

Ball,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  507. 

Ballot,  bill  for,  introduced  by  Grote,  37  ; 
demanded  by  the  Chartists,  44 ;  used 
in  school  board  elections,  466;  bill 
rejected,  472  ;  passed,  474. 

Bank,  charter,  reorganised,  117-119; 
effect  of  restriction  on,  173,  174  ;  high 
rate  of  discount,  385 ;  restrictions  on, 
relaxed,  412,  428. 

Bankruptcy,  Bill,  351,  352. 

Baring,  Consul,  his  report  on  Bulgaria, 
521,  522. 

Baring,  Sir  Francis,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  48;  his  budgets,  50;  Ad- 
miralty, 154. 

Barnard,  Sir  Henry,  at  Delhi,  305,  306. 

Batak,  massacre  of,  522. 

Battles— Ahmed  Khel,  541  ;  Aliwal,  143  ; 
Alma,  247-250  ;  Assemghar,  326 ;  Bala- 
clava, 256-259;  Candahar,  543;  Cawn- 
pore,  310 ;  Chattanooga,  379 ;  Chillian- 
wallah,  194  ;  Chinhat,  311 ;  Coulmiers, 
480 ;  Custozza,  431 ;  Ekowe,  549 ;  Fero- 
zeshah,  142 ;  Futteypore,  309 ;  Gingi- 
lovo,   549 ;    Giurgevo,    244 ;    Goojerat, 

•  194 ;  Hyderabad,  94  ;  Inkerraan,  260- 
265;  Isandlana,  549;  Kambula,  549; 
Langsnek,  552 ;  Lissa,  431 ;  MaharaJ- 
pore,  95  ;  Maiwand,  543  ;  Majuba  Hill, 
552;  Meeanee,  94;  Mentana,  432; 
Nezib,  56 ;  Novara,  187  ;  Punniar,  95  ; 


Ramnuggur,  194;  Rorke's  Drift,  549; 
Sadowa,  431  ;  Sedan,  478 ;  Sobraon, 
143  ;  St.  Benoit,  9  ;  St.  Charies,  9  ;  St. 
Eustace,  9;  Tchemaya,  280;  Tezeen, 
69  ;  Toronto,  9, 10 ;  Weissemburg,  477  ; 
Worth,  477;  Ulundi,  550 ;  Urghandi,  540. 

Bayne,  his  reform  motion,  399. 

Bazaine,  in  Metz,  477,  479,  480. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord  (see  Disraeli),  mode 
Earl,  522;  his  warlike  speech,  524; 
preparations  for  war,  529;  his  policy 
of  surprises,  530 ;  annexes  Cyprus,  532 ; 
his  foreign  policy,  533  ;  desires  a  scien- 
tific frontier,  538 ;  effect  of  his  Egyptian 
policy,  553,  554;  absence  of  domestii- 
legislation,  555 ;  general  view  of  his 
ministry,  562-564 ;  his  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  565 ;  his  fore- 
sight, 566;  the  popular  sentiment  to 
which  he  appealed,  570. 

Beales,  President  of  Reform  League,  422. 

Bedchamber,  question,  31-33. 

Belgium,  treaty  concerning,  484,  485. 

Benares,  302,  307,  819. 

Benedek,  General,  431. 

Benedetti,  ambassador,  476,  484. 

Bentinck,  Lord  George,  character,  134 ; 
leader  of  the  Protectionists,  136;  op- 
poses the  Corn  Bill,  138 ;  joins  Russell 
against  Peel,  139;  his  Irish  railway 
scheme,  161,  162;  supports  the  West 
India  planters,  175 ;  death,  191. 

Berarapore,  mutiny  at,  299. 

Beresford,  Secretary  at  War,  218. 

Berlin,  congress,  531,  532, 

Berlin,  note,  520. 

Bernard,  on  heresy,  397. 

Bethell.    [See  Westbury.] 

Biggar,  his  character,  556 ;  his  long 
speeches,  557. 

Bismarck,  his  views,  363,  364 ;  his  con- 
vention with  Russia,  367 ;  his  German 
policy,  429-432 ;  his  moderation,  467  ; 
in  the  French  war,  478,  480,  484-480 ; 
Black  Sea  conference,  488 ;  the  Berlin 
note,  520 ;  presides  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress, 531. 

Blackburne,  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland, 
218 ;  again,  421. 

Blignieres,  in  Egypt,  553. 

Boers,  in  the  Transvaal,  545 ;  their  treat- 
ment of  the  natives,  546 ;  their  claims 
against  the  Zulus,  547 ;  unfriendly  to 
England,  550 ;  their  aijitation,  551 ; 
regain  their  independence,  552. 

Booth,  Sclater,  Local  Government  Board, 
507;  adopts  Stansfeld's  suggestions, 
509. 

Bosnia,  insurrection  of,  518,  520 ;  occu- 
pied by  Austria,  532. 

Bosquet,  General,  at  Inkerman,  264% 

Bourbaki,  General,  480-482. 

Bourke,  his  speech  on  Afghanistan,  517. 

Bowring,  Sir  John,  in  China,  290. 

Brady,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  154, 
225,  272,  348,  410  ;  desires  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  417. 


Brennan,  arrest  of,  561. 
Bresson,  at  Madrid,  149,  150,  151. 
Bright,    John,  on    the   Anti-Corn    Law- 
League,  131;  defeated,  291 ;  his  opinion 
of  strikes,  403 ;  his  views  on  Ireland, 
418,  443  ;  on  the  Reform  Bill,  420,  426, 
427 ;  on  church  rates,  448 ;   Board  of 
Trade,  450. 
Broad  Church,  rise  of,  395-398. 
Broadfoot,  Major,  142. 

Bromhead,  at  Rorke's  Drift,  549. 

Brougham,  Lord,  on  the  slave  trade,  27, 
28 ;  on  education,  40,  41 ;  on  the  Coni 
Laws,  82 ;  on  the  income-tax,  84 ;  on 
social  legislation,  90 ;  approves  of  the 
verdict  against  O'Connell,  115  ;  opposes 
the  Factory  Act,  170;  opposes  Palmer- 
ston's  policy,  187. 

Browne,  General,  at  Allahabad,  538. 

Bruce,  Frederick,  in  China,  368. 

Bruce,  Henry  Austin.    [See  Aberdare.] 

Buccleuch,  Duke  of.  Privy  Seal,  77 ; 
President  of  the  Council,  77 ;  opposes 
Peel,  133. 

Buccleuch,  Duchess  of,  78. 

Buchanan,  American  President,  373. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of.  Privy  Seal,  77,  78 ; 
resigns,  80. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  President  of  the 
Council,  421 ;  Colonial  Secretary,  421, 
425. 

Budgets— Baring's,  50-52;  Peel's,  81-86; 
116-121,  123,  124,  135,  136, 138;  Wood's, 
174,  175,  211,  212;  Disraeli's,  220-222; 
Gladstone's,  226,  240,  241 ;  Lewis',  285  ; 
Gladstone's,  385-393;  Disraeli's,  438; 
Lowe's,  473, 474  ;  Gladstone's,  500,  501 ; 
Northcote's,  563. 

Bulgaria,  insurrection  in,  520-522  ;  occu- 
pied by  Russia,  527  ;  settlement  of,  532. 

Buller,  Charles,  iri  Canada,  11,  13. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  at  Constantinople, 
55  ;  at  Madrid,  149, 151 ;  dismissed,  IS.'}. 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  in  Natal,  545,  547,  550. 

Buol,  Count,  at  Vienna,  275. 

Burke,  Fenian,  in  Clerkenwell,  440. 

Burmah,  war  in,  228,  298. 

Bumes,  Sir  Alexander,  in  Cabul,  60,  61 ; 
his  views,  63  ;  murdered,  64. 

Burrows,  General,  at  Candahar,  542,  543. 

Butler,  General,  377. 

Butt,  Home  Rule  leader,  462 ;  his  views, 
555;  his  bill  to  amend  the  Land  Act, 
556;  his  Home  Rule  Bill,  557;  the 
Irish  dissatisfied  with,  557;  withdraws 
ft-om  the  leadership,  558. 


Cabul,  60-70,  536-544. 

Cairns,  Lord,  Solicitor-General,  342 ;  Lord 

Chancellor,    421,    442;    on    the    Irish 

Church,  453 ;    Lord  Chancellor,  507 ; 

approves  the  Judicature  Bill,  509,  514 ; 

his  Land  Transfer  Bill,  514,  516. 


Calpee,  322,  324,  325 
Cameron,  in  Abyssinia,  436. 
Campbell,   Lord,   Lord   Chancellor,  up- 
holds the  legality  of  repeal  meetings, 
110 ;    reverses    the    verdict    against 
O'Connell,  115 ;  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
154;  Lord  Chancellor,  348;  his  judg- 
ment on  Colenso's  case,  398. 
Camiibell,  Sir  Colin,  at  the  Alma,  250; 
at  Balaclava,  254,  256;  in  India,  314: 
at  Lucknow,  819;  at  Cawnpore,  320; 
takes  Lucknow,  322;    in    Rohilcund, 
326 ;  in  Dude,  327. 
Campbell,  Colonel,  at  Delhi,  315,  317. 
Canada,  5-14, 26;  contrasted  with  Jamaica, 
30 ;  the  Oregon  difficulty,  144-146 ;  riots 
in,  197 ;  ecclesiastical  affairs  in,  226 ; 
contributes  to  the  cotton  famine  fund, 
883;  Fenians  in,  417,  418;  confedera- 
tion of,  434,  545. 
Candahar,  60,  62,  63,  66-69,  535,  538,  543. 
Candlish,  Dr.,  102. 

Canning,    Lord,     Under    Secretary    for 
foreign    aflairs,    78  ;    disapproves    of 
Palmerston's  policy,  204  ;  Postmaster- 
General,  272;  Governor-General,   298, 
209  ;  his  measures  against  the  mutiny, 
300,  307,308,  321,   326,  327;   Viceroy, 
339 ;  his  proclamation,  339,  340. 
Canrobert,  at  the  Alma,  248;  General, 
252 ;    bombards   Sebastopol,  255 ;    at 
Inkerman,  205  ;  resigns,  280. 
Canton,  71-76,  289-291,  371. 
Cape  Town,  refuses  convicts,   197;  re- 
ceives a  constitution,  228  ;  refuses  con- 
federation, 545,  552. 
Cardigan,  Lord,  at  Balaclava,  257,  258. 
Cardwell,  Board  of  Trade,  225  ;  a.ssaults 
Derby's  government,  340 ;  Irish  Secre- 
tary,   348 ;    Colonial    Secretary,    348 ; 
again,  410;   War  Secretary,  450;    his 
army  reform,  464-471. 
Carlisle,  Lord  [see  Morpeth],  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  154;    Lord-Lieutenant    of 
Ireland,  272 ;  again,  348. 
Carnarvon,  Lord,  Colonial  Secretary,  421 ; 
resigns,    425 ;    his    Confederation    of 
Canada,    434  ;     repudiates     Russell's 
scheme,  506;  Colonial  Secretary,  507; 
resigns,  528  ;  bis  views  on  imperialism, 
544;  compensates  Langalibalele,  545; 
desires  confederation,  545,  546. 
Cathcart,  General,  in  Kaffi-aria,  228;  at 

Inkerman,  263. 
Cattle  plague,  411,  412,  428. 
Cavagnari,  Sir  Louis,  sent  to  Afghanistan, 

537 ;  murdered,  539. 
Cavaignac,  in  Paris,  182. 
Cave,  his  report  on  Egyptian  finance,  553. 
Cavour,  his  wisdom,  344 ;  interview  with 
Napoleon,  344,  345 ;  refuses  to  disband 
the  troops,  346  ;  resigns,  356 ;  protests 
against  an  armistice,  357 ;  submits  to 
the  cession  of  Savoy,  858 ;  his  success. 
359,  360,  368. 
Cawnpore,  300,  302,  303, 303-310, 313. 314 
319,320.  '       ' 
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Cetchwayo,  his  despotic  rule,  645 ;  the 
Boers  quarrel  with,  546;  disliked  by 
Sir  B.  Frere,  548 ;  war  with,  549 ;  de- 
sirous of  peace,  550 ;  captured,  550. 

Chadwick,  his  sanitary  report,  195. 

Chalmers,  at  the  Disruption,  100-102. 

Chamberlain,  Sir  Neville,  at  Delhi,  317  ; 
envoy  to  Cabul,  537. 

Chanzy,  General,  480,  481. 

Chard,  at  Rorke's  Drift,  549. 

Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  invades 
Lombardy,  181 ;  his  constitutional 
views,  185,  186;  Palmerston's  advice 
to,  188. 

Chartism,  its  object,  44 ;  the  charter  re- 
jected, 45 ;  riots,  45,  46 ;  opposed  to 
the  Poor  J^aw,  79,  and  to  the  Anti-Coni 
Law  League,  80,  87,  131;  Chartist 
petition  presented,  87,  88;  riots,  91, 
92,  106;  divisions  in  tlie  party,  176; 
the  10th  of  April,  177 ;  practical  success 
of  the  Charter,  178,  196. 

Chelmsford,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  336 ; 
opposes  the  Jews  Bill,  340  ;  Lord 
Chancellor,  421. 

Chelmsford,  Lord  (his  son),  General,  in- 
vasi(m  of  Zulnland,  548  ;  at  Gingilovo, 
549 ;  at  Uluudi,  .550. 

Cheritr,  Pasha,  Egyptian  Minister,  554. 

Chester,  Fenians  in,  439. 

Childers,  Admiralty,  450  ;  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, 450. 

Children,  legislation  for,  39,  40;  88-90, 
96-98,  170,  407. 

China,  the  Opium  war,  71-76:  war  with, 
289-292,  308-371. 

Cholera,  88,  195,  266,  429. 

Christian  IX.,  King  of  Denmark,  363; 
Bismarck's  demand  from,  364 ;  his 
speech,  365. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Spain,  148,  150,  179. 

Church  of  England,  opposes  Russell's 
education  scheme,  40-43 ;  Peel's  Church 
districts,  98 ;  tlieTractarian  movement, 
103-106;  Bishopric  of  Manchester,  172  ; 
Mr.  Gorham's  case,  210 ;  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  209-211 ;  opposes  University 
reform,  241 ;  rise  of  the  Broad  Church, 
395 ;  Essays  and  Reviews,  396,  397 ; 
Dr.  Colenso,  398;  Church  rates,  399, 
448,  449 ;  felt  aggrieved  by  Gladstone's 
legislation,  500 ;  the  Endowed  Schools 
Act  amended,  509  ;  the  Pubhc  Worship 
Bill,  510-512. 

Cliurch  of  Ireland,  Morpeth's  effort  to 
reform,  20 ;  Peel's  measures,  125  ; 
opposed  to  secular  education,  211; 
condition  of,  444-447 ;  Disestablishment 
of,  451-454. 

Church  of  Scotland,  the  Disruption,  99- 
102;  Patronage  bill,  509,  51C. 

Chusan,  59,  71,  73,  74. 

Civil  Service,  competition  for,  propos'?d, 
286  ;  carried,  339  ;  completed,  501. 

Clarendon,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1 ;  policy  in 
Spain,  148 ;  Board  of  Trade,  154 ;  Lord- 
Lieutenant   of  Ireland,    154;    desires 


suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus,  169; 
opposes  Fielden's  Factory  Bill,  170; 
Foreign  Secretary,  225;  his  policy, 
237,  238  ;  quoted,  239  ;  continues 
Foreign  Secretary,  272;  his  finnness, 
283  ;  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  332  ;  con- 
versations witli  Napoleon,  334  ;  refuses 
office,  342  ;  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  348  ; 
Foreign  Secretary,  410;  again,  450; 
death,  450. 

Clanricarde,  Lord,  Postmaster-General, 
154  ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  272. 

Clerkenwell,  attack  on,  440. 

Clontarf,  meeting,  114. 

Cobden,  Richard,  agitates  against  th° 
Corn  Laws,  80,  124,  131 ;  opposes 
Wood's  Budget,  196 ;  dislikes  Palmer- 
ston's policy,  204;  opposes  Disraeli's 
Budget,  221  ;  motion  against  the 
Chinese  war,  291 ;  loses  his  seat,  291 ; 
desires  increase  of  the  fleet,  362 ; 
opposes  the  rate  in  aid,  382;  arranges 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  386. 

Cnckbum,  on  Governor  Eyre,  415;  on 
the  Alabama  arbitration,  491. 

Colborne,  Sir  John,  in  Canada,  9,  13. 

Colenso,  Bishop,  398. 

Coleridge,  amendment  on  Reform  Bill, 
427. 

Colonies— Africa,  544-552  ;  Australia,  197, 
198;  Canada,  5-14,  144-146,  197,  434, 
435,  545 ;  Jamaica,  26-31,  413-415  ;  pro- 
tection to,  86,  121,  175,  190;  Colonial 
office  reformed,  196-198  ;  confederation, 
434,  435;  increase  of,  570,  571. 

CoUey,  Sir  George,  in  the  Transvaal,  552. 

Collier,  Sir  Robert,  his  appointment,  492. 

Collieries  Bill,  88-90. 

Coltman,  Judge,  115. 

Colvin,  at  Agra,  318. 

Commerce.     [See  Trade.] 

Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  386. 

Commune  in  Paris,  483,  484. 

Confederation,  10,  434,  435.  544-546,  552. 

Conspiracy,  Palmerston's  Bill,  331-333. 

Cooper,  the  Chartist,  176. 

Co-operation,  404-406. 

Corn  Laws,  Russell's  proposal,  51 ;  Peel's 
proposal,  80,  81 ;  agitation  on,  82,  85- 
87  :  93,  130-133  ;  repeal  of,  134-138, 161. 

Corry,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  421, 
425. 

Cottenham,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  1 ; 
upholds  the  legality  of  repeal  meetings, 
110 ;  reverses  the  verdict  against 
O'Connell,  115;  Lord  Chancellor,  154. 

Cotton,  Sydney,  304, 

Cotton  famine,"  377,  381-384. 

Cowley,  Lord,  at  Vienna,  345. 

Crampton,  minister  at  Washington,  285. 

Cranborne,  Lord,  Indian  Secretary,  421 ; 
resigns,  425 ;  opinion  of  Disraeli's  Ro- 
fonu  Bill,  428.    [See  Salisbury.] 

Cranbrook.    [See  Hardy.] 

Cranworth,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  225, 
again,  272;  on  the  Paper  Tax,  388; 
Lord  Chancellor,  410. 
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Crimean  war  origin  of,  224,  229-240 ;  the 

war,  245-285 ;  alteration  of  the  treaty, 

487,  488. 
Criminal  I>aw,  ameliorated,  4,  5 ;  West- 

bury's  reforms,  352. 
Cross,  Sir  Richard,  Home  Secretary,  507 ; 

his  Factory  Bill,  509;  his  Labourers' 

Dwellings  Bill,  515. 
Currency  Bill,  118,  119. 
Currie,  Sir  Frederick,  at  Lahore,  193. 
Cyprus,  annexation  of,  532,  553,  663. 


Daily  News,  on  Bulgaria,  521. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  Board  of  Trade,  77; 
Governor-General  of  India,  annexes  the 
Punjab,  195  ;  declares  war  with  Persia, 
288 ;  his  Indian  policy,  294-296,  303-304. 

Daly,  hisiarrest,  561. 

Dannenberg,  at  Inkerman,  261-265. 

Danubian  Principalities,  230,  232,  235, 
237-239,  243-245,  259,  274,  284,  333-335, 

487,  532. 

Dardanelles,  55-59,  200,  237,  275,  283,  487, 

488,  528. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  Disraeli's  letter  to, 
445. 

D'Aurelle  de  Paladines,  479,  480. 

•Davidson,  at  Hj'derabad,  327. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  Confederate  President, 
375. 

Davis,  Toung  Irelander,  108. 

Davitt,  Michael,  his  arrest,  561. 

Delhi,  300,  302,  305-307,  315-318. 

Denman,  Lord,  on  O'Connell's  vferdict, 
115. 

Denmark,  181,  203,  205-207,  362-366. 

Derby,  Lord  [see  Stanley],  Premier,  218; 
upholds  Protection,  219;  resigns,  222  ; 
fails  to  form  a  Ministry,  272 ;  his  letter 
to  the  Queen,  332 ;  Premier,  336 ;  re- 
sigTis,  342;  his  foreign  policy,  346;  his 
opinion  of  Russell's  policy,  36*! ;  presi- 
dent of  Cotton  Famine  Committee, 
383  ;  suggests  workmen's  trains,  408  ; 
Premier,  421 ;  on  the  Reform  Bill,  428 ; 
his  foreign  policy,  429 ;  resigns,  442 ; 
protest  against  Irish  Church  Bill,  453. 

Derby,  Lord,  his  son  [see  Stanley], 
Foreign  Secretary,  507 ;  purchase  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  516,  517  ;  disbelieves  in 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  621 ;  warns 
Servia,  523  ;  his  addition  to  the  proto- 
col, 525 ;  his  suspicion  of  Russia,  526  ; 
threatens  to  resign,  528 ;  the  San  Ste- 
fano  treaty,  529  ;  resigns,  529. 

Devon,  Lord,  urges  Irish  relief,  18  ;  head 
of  the  Irish  Relief  Commission,  125, 
128,  165. 

Devon,  Lord  (his  son).  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, 421. 

Diet,  the  German,  181,  182,  199,  203,  207, 
363,  364,  430,  431. 


Dillon  writer  in  the  Nation,  108  ;  in  Tip- 
perary,  169. 

Disraeli,  opposes  Peel,  124,  126;  joins 
Bentinck,  134 ;  speeches  against  Peel, 
135,  136;  desires  vengeance,  139;  op- 
poses Russell,  176;  leader  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists, 191 ;  attempts  revision  of 
the  Poor  Law,  196;  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  218  ;  his  resolution  against 
free  trade,  219 ;  his  budget,  220-226 ; 
quoted,  226,  241 ;  disapproves  of  the 
Chinese  war,  291;  opposes  the  Con- 
spiracy Bill,  332;  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  336;  skilful  leader,  336- 
338 ;  his  Reform  Bill,  341  ;  quoted, 
366 ;  his  election  address,  394,  395 ; 
upholds  the  Church,  399 ;  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  421,  422  ;  his  Reform 
Bill,  423-437  ;  his  Imjierial  views,  435  ; 
Premier,  442;  on  disestablishment, 
445 ;  declines  to  resign,  447  ;  resigns, 
449 ;  opposes  Irish  Church  Bill,  452; 
opposes  Irish  Land  Bill,  460 ;  opposes 
Army  Bill,  470 ;  opposes  Irish  Univer- 
sity Bill,  494, 495 ;  refuses  the  Ministry, 
495,  496  ;  Premier,  600,  507  ;  his  pro- 
gramme, 602,  608;  on  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  509  ;  on  the  Public  Wor- 
ship Bill,  611 ;  on  Lord  Salisbury, 
612;  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal,  616, 
doubts  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  621, 
his  imperial  views,  622.  [See  Beacons- 
tield.] 

Divorce  Bill,  286. 

Uonoughmore,  Lord,  Board  of  Trade, 
336. 

Dost  Mahomed,  at  Cabul,  60;  receives 
Burnes,  61 ;  deposed,  62 ;  returns  to 
Cab'il,  70 ;  assists  the  Sikhs,  194  ;  con- 
quers Candahar,  288;  treaty  with 
Lawrence,  306 ;  faithful  ally  to  Eng- 
land, 534. 

Drummond,  his  views  on  Ireland,  22-26. 

Ducrot,  General,  481. 

Dufferin,  Lord,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  450. 

Duffy,  Gavan,  writer  in  the  Nation,  108, 
164 ;  arrested,  169. 

Duleep  Singh,  accession  of,  142 ;  pen- 
sioned, 195. 

Duucannon,  Lord.  Privy  Seal,  1 ;  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  154  ;  becomes 
Lord  Bessborough,  155. 

Duncombe,  presents  Chartist  petition, 
87  ;  motion  against  Graham,  122. 

Dundas,  Admiral,  at  Malta,  233 ;  at 
Sebastopol,  254,  255 ;  at  Sweaborg,  279. 

Dunkellin,  motion  against  Russell,  420. 

Durand,  Commissioner,  in  Central  India 
323. 

Durham,  Lord,  in  Canada,  11-14 ;  his 
views  on  Ireland,  15 ;  his  Canadian 
views  carried  out,  434. 

Dnrnford,  Colonel,  at  Isandlana,  549. 
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Easterk  QuMTioN,  Palmerston's  treaties 
and  the  Egyptian  war,  64-59;  the 
Crimean  war.  229-284;  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  333-335 ;  the  Black  Sea 
Coufereuce,  287.  288;  the  Suez  Canal. 
oiJ'  J^  ;  "nf.un-eotions  against  Turkey 
and  the  Berlin  Congress,  518-534. 

Education.  40-43,  96,  97;  in  Ireland,  12fi, 
12/  ,    Russell  s  proposals  for.  171.  17-' 
226,  286 ;  the  Revised  Code    408  4o';'; 
Forster  s  bills,  463-466  ;  Irish,  492. 

Edwardes,  Herbert,  at  Moultan,  193 :  at 
Peshawur,  304.  306. 

^l\'8^36  ^'''■'^■^•^"^^"ant   of    Ireland, 
Egypt,    war  with    Turkey,    54-59;    the 

fn?552  55?  '  ^^^'  ^^' *    ^°^"^^'  P''^'^^' 

Ekowe,  siege  of,  549. 

*^^i?'  ^o!^'  i"  CJanada,  197;   sent   to 
oAo "«'    X    •  *™"P^  diverted  to  India 
??Q  •  ^Postiy^aster-General,  348;  in  China, 
369,  370  ;  in  Japan,  371. 

Ehot,  Lord,  Irish  Secretary,  77.  [Se. 
Lord  St.  Germans.] 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  Governor-General  of 
India.  b6  ;  his  views,  68,  69,  70  ;  Board 
of  Control.  77 ;  in  Sindh,  92,  93 ;  in 
Gwalior.  95 ;  recalled.  141 ;  Board  of 
Control,  336  ;  his  despatch,  340  •  re- 
signs, 340.  ,     -n/,    le 

Elliott,  Captain,  in  China.  73. 
Elphinstone,  General,  in  Cabul,  63-65 
tjlphinstone,  Lord,  in  Bombay.  303,  327 

192"l^r457^^^^^  ^""^^  ^^^'  ^^^'  ^^^' 
Endowed  Schools,  463,  464,  509. 
Essays  and  Reviews,  396,  397. 
^^^^o'l^'^Adjutaut-General,  in  the  Crimea, 

Esteourt, '  Sotheron.    Home    Secretarv, 

Evans,  Sir  de  Lacy,  at  the  Alma,  249  ;  at 

Inkerman,  262.  ' 

Evictions,  in  Ireland,   24.  130    159    ifiq 
^  165-167,  192,  456-462,  560.  561.        '         ' 
Ewelme  case,  492. 
Exhibition,  the  Great,  208,  209. 
Eyre,  Governor,  414,  415. 


^1»7°o^^^rl'^^,'^^^'^^y'«'39. 40;  Graham's, 

97.  98  ;  Fielden's,  170,  171. 
Faidherbe,  General,  481. 
Fantees.  the,  498. 
Favre,  Jules,  478,  479,  486. 
Fawcett.  on  abolition  of  tests  494 
Federation.    [See  Confederation  1 ' 
Penianism,  416-418,  438-442,454,  459.  462. 
Pesting,  Colonel,  in  Ashantce.  498. 
*ielden,  his  Factory  Bill,  170,  171 
*'J^g^coni plaints  against,   267;   vindi- 

Flagstair  Battery,  254,  256,  260. 


Forster,  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
4U  ;  Vice-President  of  Education  Com- 
mittee, 450;  his  Education  Bills.  463- 
466  ;  his  Ballot  Bill.  472. 

Jortescue,  Irish  Secretary,  410;  takes  a 
hopeful  view,  416;  desires  the  suspen- 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Coqms,  417 

*ox,  on  Canada,  6 ;  on  Ireland,  15 

France,  its  Spanish   policy,  52,  63 ;   its 
Eastern   policy,  56-69  ;  Irish  negotia- 
te?   ^T'-^^'m^^^-    1^8;    collision  with 
England  m  Tahiti,  147  ;  negotiations  as 
10    tne    Spanish    marriages,    148-152- 
breach  with  England,  153,  178;    depo^ 
sition    of    Louis    Philippe,    178-180- 
Cavaignac,  182  ;  Louis  Napoleon  Presi- 
dent,  188;  expedition  to   Rome,  188 
189  -    supports    Turkey.    200 ;    quarrel 
with  England  in  Greece,  200-202  •   sup- 
portsDenrnark   206;  the  Coup  d'etat, 
213  ;  Napoleon  III.,  223  ;  espouses  the 
quarrel  of  the  Latin   Church  against 
S'.'9«*^^;?'   ^^'.233'   Crimean  war. 

337;  Italian  war,  343-347,  355-361- 
dread  of  invasion  from,  361  ;  war  in 
Mexico,  381 ;  commercial  treaty  with 
386-388,  391;  the  Luxemburg  treatv 
433;  the  Franco-German  war,  467  474I 
488 ;  the  Suez  Canal,  516,  517;  accepts 
the  Berlin  Note,  520;  its  Egyptian 
policy,  553,  554.  *"'^ 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  his 
accession,  187;  at  Villafranca,  355. 

Francis  II.,  King  of  Naples,  356;  refuses 
advice,  358 ;  grants  a  Constitution,  359 : 
expelled,  359 ;  assisted  by  France  360 

Francisco  d  Assis,  suitor  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella, 149;  marriage,  152;  divorce,  179. 

Frederick  IIL,  of  Prussia,  as  Cromi 
Prince,  in  France,  477-479 

^  deatt'86l""   *^"°  ^^'  ^■^"""^^'   ^'« 

Frederick  Charles,  Prince,  at  Sadowa, 
431 ;  m  France,  477. 

Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia,  ab- 
dicates, 345.  ' 

Free  Trade.     [See  Trade  and  Tariffs  ] 

Fremantle,  Sir  Thomas,  Secretary  at  War 
7.  ;  Irish  Secretary,  77 

^'■^^'■l'.^^'"-^!^^^'  ^"^  Afghan  policy,  535, 
Wb ,  High  Commissioner  in  Natal.  546- 
his  policy,  547,  648 ;  at  Cape  Town,  660.' 

Friendly  Societies  Bill,  503,  604,  516 

\  roude,  Hurrell,  103. 

Froude,  James  Anthony,  at  Cape  Town. 

545.  ' 


Gambetta,  organises  the  Republic  478- 
escapes  from  Paris,  479;  at  Tours  and 
Bordeaux,  482. 

Gandamak,  treaty,  539. 

Garibaldi,  his  expedition  against  Naples, 
359 ,  restrained  by  Cavour,  359 ;  meet- 
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ing  with  Victor   Emmanuel,   360;   at 
Caprera,   361 ;    his  expedition  against 
Rome,  432  ;  volunteers  in  the  French 
war,  479,  481. 
Gastein  Convention,  429. 
Geneva,  meeting  of  arbitrators  at,  490. 
Ghuznee,  62,  i:>%  69,  70,  540,  541. 
Gibson,   Milner,  defeated,  291 ;  opposes 
Conspiracy     Amendment     Bill,    332 ; 
Board  of  Trade,  348  ;  again,  410. 
Gilbert,  Sir  Walter,  at  Goojerat,  194. 
Gladstone,    Board    of     Trade,    77,    78; 
Colonial  Secretary,  77  ;    resigns,   123  ; 
dislikes  Palmerston's  policy,  204;  op- 
poses    Disraeli's     budget,    221,    222 ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  225 ;  his 
first  budget,  226-228 ;  war  budget,  240, 
241 ;  resigns,  273  ;  opposes  the  Chinese 
war,    291  ;    efforts  for   the  Danubian 
principalities,  335  ;   Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  348;    character,   349;    his 
finance,  385-393  ;  desires  reform,  400  ; 
defeated  at  Oxford,  410;    his  Reform 
Bill,    419,  420 :    his   amendments    on 
Disraeli's    reform  bill,   426,  427,  428  ; 
his  views  on    the  Irish    Church,  444- 
447  ;  his  compromise  on  Church  rates, 
448 ;    defeated    for    Lancashire,    449  ; 
elected  at  Greenwich,  450 ;    Premier, 
450  ;  his  programme,  451  ;  his  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church,  451-454  ; 
his  Irish  Land  Bill,  454,  459,  460 ;  his 
University  Tests  Bill,  466  ;  announces 
abolition  of  army  purchase,  470;  sup- 
ports the  Ballot  Bill,  472  ;  his  Green- 
wich speech,  473;  the  appointment  to 
Ewelme  rectory,   492;   his   Irish  Uni- 
veraity  Bill,  492-495 ;  resigns  and  re- 
turns, 495;    disapproves  disestablish- 
ment of  the  English  Church,  497  ;  dis- 
solves  Parliament,  499;  his  intention 
as  to  the  income-tax,  500  ;  resigns,  500  ; 
character  of  his  ministry,  501,  502  ;  op- 
poses amendment  of  Endowed  Schools 
Act,    509;     opposes    Scotch    Church 
Patronage  Bill,  510;   opposes  Public 
Worship  Bill,  511  ;   retires,  512,  513  ; 
his  policy  as  to  the  Transvaal,   651, 
552  ;  su]>port3  the  Irish  Public  Houses 
Bill,  557 ;    his    Midlothian   speeches, 
666;  returns  to  power,  567,  577;  the 
popular   sentiment   to   which    he  ap- 
pealed, 670. 
Glenelg,    Lord,    Colonial   Secretary,    1 ; 

character,  8  ;  retires,  33. 
Glover,  in  Ashantee,  499. 
Gordon,  in  Jamaica,  413-415. 
Gorham,  accused  of  heresy,  210. 
Gortchakoff,    at    Inkerman,    261  ;      his 
declaration,  487;   at  Berlin,   620;  his 
despatch,  625. 
Goschen,  George,  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
410,411;    Poor  Law  Board,  450;    his 
Local  Government  Bill  rejected,  472 ; 
his  Local  Taxation  Bill,  501 ;  his  Egyp- 
tian finance,  553. 
Gosford,  Lord,  in  Canada,  8,  9. 


Oough,  Sir  Hugh,  in  China,  74  ;  in  Gwa- 
lior, 95 ;  at  Moodkee,  142 ;  at  Ram- 
nuggur,  194. 

Goulburn,  Henry,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 77,  78 ;  reduces  the  national 
debt,  119;  his  budget.  120;  measures 
to  relieve  Irish  famine.  133. 

Gourko,  General,  invades  Turkey,  527.      ' 

Graliam,  Sir  James,  supports  Peel,  2 ; 
his  motion  against  the  Chinese  war, 
46 ;  Home  Secretary,  77,  78 ;  upholds 
the  Poor  Law,  90;  his  Factory  Bill. 
97,  98  ;  his  reply  to  the  Scotch  Church, 
101;  accused  of  opening  letters,  122; 
considers  the  potato  famine,  130;  de- 
sires to  suspend  the  Corn  Laws,  133 ; 
introduces  Coercion  Bill,  138  ;  opposes 
Fielden's  Factory  Bill.  170 ;  dislikes 
Palmerston's  policy,  204;  Admiralty, 
225  ;  resigns,  273. 

Grant,  General,  379,  380. 

Grant,  Sir  Hope,  at  Agra,  319  ;  at  Cawn- 
pore,  321 ;  in  Oude,  326,  327 ;  in  China, 
369,  370. 

Granville,  Lord,  Foreign  Secretary,  154, 
218 ;  President  of  the  Council,  225 ; 
again,  272  ;  unable  to  form  a  Ministry, 
342;  President  of  the  Council,  348, 
410  ;  at  Osborne,  418  ;  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, 450  ;  Foreign  Secretary,  450  ;  on 
the  Irish  Church  Bill,  454  ;  maintains 
neutrality,  485,  486;  quoted,  487; 
arranges  the  Black  Sea  Conference. 
488. 

Greece,  200-202,  532,  533. 

Grevy,  President   of  French  Republic. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  Home  Secretary,  164 ; 
introduces  Coercion  Bill,  165  ;  Colonial 
Secretary,  226;  Home  Secretary,  272; 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  348 ;  Home  Secre- 
tary, 348,  410 ;  his  Cattle  Plague  Bill, 
412. 

Grey,  Lord  (Howick),  Secretary  at  War, 
1;  opposes  Melbourne,  48;  refuses  to 
serve  with  Palmerston,  133 ;  Colonial 
Secretary,  154,  155;  charges  against, 
197,  198. 

Grey,  Earl  de,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 77. 

Grey,  Earl  de,  and  Ripon.      [See  Ripon.] 

Griffin,  Lepel,  at  Cabul,  541. 

Gros,  Baron,  in  Greece,  202;  in  China. 
369. 

Grote,  George,  introduces  Ballot  Bill,  37. 

Gubbins,  Frederick,  at  Benares,  319. 

Guizot,  French  Minister,  59;  disliked  by 
Palmerston,  147;  negotiates  Spanish 
marriage,  149-152 ;  dismissed,  179 ; 
his  mediation  in  Switzerland,  184. 

Gurney,  Russell,  introduces  Public  Wor- 
ship Bill,  511. 

Gwalior,  95,  314,  318,  319,  322,  324,  825. 
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Haddington,  Lord,  Admiralty,  77- 
PnvySeal,  77.  /.      ••  . 

Halifax,  Lord,  Privy  Seal,  450. 

Hardinge,  Lord,  Secretary  at  War  77  • 
Governor-General,  142;  in  the  Sikh 
war,  143  ;  returns  home,  144  ;  approves 
of  annexing  Oude,  295. 

"o^o^S,^®'  ^^^^'  Postmaster-General. 
218  ;  Privy  Seal,  336. 

Hardy,  Gathorne,  Poor  Law  Board,  421 

Home  Secretary,  421  ;  repudiates  Rus 

sell  s  scheme,  506 ;  War  Secretary,  507  ; 

Indian  Secretary,  507 ;  Lord  Cranbrook, 

Harris,  Lord,  in  Madras,  303. 
Harrowby,  Lord,  Ducliyof  Lancaster,272. 
Hartington,   Lord,  War  Secretary    410  ■ 
defeated,  449 ;  Postmaster-General,  450 ' 
Irish    Secretary,    450;    leader    of  the 
Opposition,  513  ;  approves  of  coercion, 
513  ;    motion  against  Government  de- 
feated, 531  ;  Indian  Secretary,  541 ;  op- 
poses Army  Bill,  559 ;  his  character,  567. 
Hatherley,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  450 
Ilavelock,   General,  in    Persia,  289;   at 
Allahabad,  308;  at  Futteypore,  309-  at 
Cawnpore,  310  ;  at  Lucknow,  313,  314  • 
death,  320 ;  quoted,  469. 
Havelock,  Sir  Henry,  in  Behar,  327. 
Hay,  Sir  John,  on  the  Ashantee  war,  372 
Head,  Sir  Francis,  in  Canada,  8-10. 
Henley,    Board    of  Trade,   218:    again 
336 ;  resigns,  341.  ^      ' 

Herat,  60,  61,  288,  289. 
Herbert,  Sidney,  Secretary  at  War,  77 
78 ;  supports  Peel,  133;  dislikes  Palmer- 
stons  policy,  204;  quoted,  219,  220; 
Secretary  at  War,  225 ;  resigns,  273  • 
his  confidence  in  Miss  Nightincale 
278  ;  War  Secretary,  348.  *'      ' 

Herbert,  Henry,  Irish  Secretary,  272. 
Herries,  Board  of  Control,  218. 
Herzegovina,  insurrection  in,  518  ;  occu- 
pied by  Austria,  532. 
Jeytesbury,   Lord,   Lord-Lieutenant  for 

Ireland,  77. 
Heywood,  James,  his  University  Reform 

Bill,  241-243. 
Hicks-Beach,   Sir  Michael,  Irisli    Secre- 
tary, 507  ;  approves  of  coercion,  513  ; 
Colonial  Secretary,  507. 
Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  49. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  John  Cam,  Board  of  Con- 
trol, 1 ;  again,  154 ;  defeated,  176. 
Hodgkinson,   on  the   compound  house- 
holder, 427. 
Hodson,  at  Delhi,  318. 
Holstein.    [See  Sleswig. 
Home  Rule,  rise  of  the  movement,  462  • 
strength  of  the  party  in  the  House, 
513,  555  ;  Butt's  Bill,  557  ;  split  in  the 
party,  558  ;  agitation  for,  559,  560,  566. 
Hong-Kong.  71,  74,  76,  289. 
Hope,  Admiral,  in  China,  369. 
Horsman,  Irish  Secretary,  272 ;  head  of 
the   Adullamites,  420;    on   the    Irsh 
Church  Bill,  443. 


Howick.    [See  Lord  Grey.) 

Hume,  introduces  Ballot  Bill,  196;  on  the 
income-tax,  212. 

Hume,  General,  at  Candahar,  544. 

Hungary,  181,  188,  199,  212. 

Hunt,  Ward,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, 421 ;  Admiralty,  507. 


Ibrahim,  Pasha,  55,  58. 

Ignatieff,  General,  at  Constantinople,  524- 

his  elforts  to  secure  peace,  525  ' 

Imperialism,  435,  437,  516,  522,  528,  544, 

546,  564,  566,  570. 
Income  tax,  83-85,  120,  123,  124,  175,  211 

?o?%3  221,   227,  240,  386,' 387.'  390 

391,  392,  438,  473.  474,  500,  572. 

oo*ni^^^^'*",.'''^'*'   ^^-'^0;    Sindh  war, 
?!;^'*,L^1^*^"?'"    ^*'*'    95:    Sikh    war, 
142,  144 ;  Punjab  war,  192-195  ;  Persian 
war,  288,  289 ;  Mutiny,  292-328  ;  India 
Bills,  329,    337-339;    reforms  in,    352- 
354 ;   troops  sent   to    Abyssinia,   437 
fj^S;  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  to,  517,  518; 
the  Queen  made  Empress  of,  522  •  In- 
dian   troojis    called    to    Malta,    530; 
Afghan  war,  534-544  ;  progress  of,  571. 
Inglis,  General,  at  Lucknow,  312. 
Ireland,  excited  condition  of.  3,  5;   tlie 
victim   of    party   government,    14-16- 
revision  of   the  Poor  Law,  16-18;  the 
Tithe  Bill,  19.21;  the  Corporation  Bill, 
21 ;    Normanby's   administration,    22  • 
Drummond's  views,  22-24  ;  debates  on! 
„*•    „:   Drummond's  railway  scheme 
26;   Registration  Bills,  46-48;  Repeal 
Association,  93,  107;   Young    Ireland, 
108;    the  monster  meetings,  109-114; 
Smith    O'Brien's    speech.     111      no- 
O'Connell's   trial,   114-116  ;  Maynootii' 
grant,   125,  126;    education,   127;   the 
potato  famine,    128-130,   137,    156-167- 
Bentmck's   railway  scheme,  161,  162- 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  163,  167, 168,' 
192;  rebellion,  168-170;  potato  disease 
reappears,  190;  measures  of  relief,  19] 
192;  lull  of  agitation  in,  195;  Disraeli 
proposes  an  income-tax  in,  220;  rela- 
tions between  landlords  and  tenant.s 
referred  to  Select  Committee,  226;  con 
tra.sted  with  Jamaica,  413  ;  Fenianism, 
415-418,  428,  438-443;  the  Irish  Church, 
444-447 ;  Reform  Bill,  448  ;  quiet,  449 
Disestablishment  Bill,  451-454;   Land 
Bill,  454-461 ;   Home  Rule  movement, 
462,  555,  559,    566;    University    Bill. 
492-494;   Gladstone    appreciates   im- 
portance   of,  501;    activity   of    Irish 
raenibers  in  Parliament,  555-5.59;  the 
Land  League  agitation,   559-562;   dis- 
tress m,  660,  562.  564  ;  effect  of  special 
legislation  for,  on  England,  575  ;  Coer- 
cion Bills,  110,  137,  165,  168,  169,  191. 
418,  428,  438,  439,  461,  513.  ' 
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I.sabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  her  marriage, 
148-153  ;  its  consequences,  179.  475. 

Ismail,  Kliedive  of  Egypt,  sells  his  Suez 
Canal  shares,  516,  517  ;  character,  552 : 
English  interference  with,  553;  attempt 
at  independence,  554 ;  abdicates,  554. 

Italy,  desire  for  union,  180  ;  revolutions. 
181,  182;  Palmerston's  negotiations  in, 
184,  185;  war  with  Austria,  181,  186; 
battle  of  Novara,  187 ;  French  expedi- 
tion to  Rome,  188 ;  defeated,  199 ; 
alliance  with  France,  343-346;  Napoleon 
in,  355,  356  ;  formation  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  357;  Cavour's  policy,  358- 
361 ;  united,  361 ;  alliance  with  Prussia, 
430  ;  gains  Venice,  431  ;  the  French  in 
Rome,  432;  advises  neutrality,  485; 
accepts  the  Berlin  note,  520. 


Jamaica,  difficulties  in,  26-31,  34,413-415. 
Japan,  371. 
Jellalabad,  66-69,  538. 
Jews,  admission  to  Parliament,  bill  re- 
jected, 226  ;  carried,  340. 
Jhansee,  295,  319,  323,  324. 
Jingoism,  528. 

Jones,  William,  at  Delhi,  315,  317. 
Joubert,  his  Egyjitian  finance,  553. 
Jowett,  Professor,  396,  397. 
Judicature  Bill,  496,  497,  509,  513,  514. 
Jung  Bahadour,  322,  327. 


Kaffir  War,  228. 

Kagosima,  burnt,  371. 

Kamran,  in  Herat,  60,  61. 

Karr,  Seton,  327. 

Kars,  siege  of,  282;  left  in  Russian  hands, 
532. 

Keane,  General,  in  Afghanistan,  61,  62. 

Keble,  his  influence,  103,  104. 

Kennedy,  on  evictions,  166,  167. 

Kerr,  Lord  Mark,  327. 

Khedive,  the.     [See  Ismail] 

Kimberley,  Lord,  Lord  Privy  feeal,  450; 
Colonial  Secretary,  450. 

King,  Locke,  Franchi.se  Bill,  211,  .399. 

Koffee,  King  of  Ashantee,  498,  499. 

Komiloff,  in  Sebastopol,  253,  255. 

Kossuth,  Hungarian  revolt,  isi  ;  de- 
feated, 109  ;  in  England,  212. 

Kunwar  Singh,  320,  327. 


Labouchere,  Board  of  Trade,  1 ;  again, 
154;  Irish  Secretary,  154;  Colonial 
Secretary,  272. 

Labour  Laws  amended,  615. 

Labourers'  Dwellings  Bill,  515. 

Lamartine,  President,  168;  his  prudent 
conduct,  180. 

Lamorici^re,  Papal  General,  360. 


Land  laws,  Irish,  128,  129,  454-461,  556, 

557,  560. 
Land  Transfer  Bill,  514,  565. 
Lausdowne,  Lord,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, 1 ;  again,  154 ;  refuses  office,  225 ; 
in   the   Cabinet,  without   office,  225. 
272. 
Law,  reform  of,  351,  352. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  in  the  Punjab,  144, 
195;  approves  of  annexing  Oude,  295  ; 
character,  304  ;  at  Lucknow,  300,  310 ; 
311  ;  death,  312. 
Lawrence,  Sir  John,  in  the  Punjab,  195 ; 
character,  304 ;  his  energy,  305  ;  thinks 
of  abandoning  Peshawur,  306  ;    sends 
help  to  Delhi,  307;  on  the  Council,  354, 
Viceroy,  534 ;  his  Afghan  policy,  534 ; 
his  warning,  534,  536. 
Lawrence,  Sir  George,  at  Ajmeer  318. 
Layard,  quoted,  277. 
Leader,  on  the  franchise,  37. 
Leake,  at  Kars,  282. 
Lee,  General,  373,  379,  380. 
Lefevre,  Shaw,  Speaker,  34. 
Lefevre,  Shaw,  quoted,  378. 
Leiningen,  Prince,  his  mission,  232. 
Leitrim,  Lord,  murder  of,  558. 
Leopold,  King  of  Belgium,  35. 
Leopold,  of  Saxe  Coburg,  suitor  to  Queen 

Isabella,  150,  151,  152. 
Leopold,  of  Hohenzollem,  claimant  for 

Spain,  475,  476. 
Lesseps,  makes  the  Suez  Canal,  516. 
Letheby,  Dr.,  his  sanitary  reports,  287. 
Lewis,  Sir  George  Coniewall,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  272,  273  ;  contracts  a 
loan,  277;   his   budget,   285;   on    the 
India  Bill,  329  ;  Home  Secretary,  348  ; 
War  Secretary,  348. 
Licensing  Bill  rejected,  472 ;  passed,  474  ; 

renewed,  508.  ^ 

Lichfield,   Ix)rd,    Postmaster-General,  1 

opposes  penny  postage,  49. 
Lin,  Chinese  Commissioner,  72,  73. 
Lincoln,  Lord,  Irish  Secretary,  77.    [See 

Newcastle.] 
Lincoln,  American   President,  372,  373 ; 

his  prudence,  376  ;  death,  380. 
Liprandi,  at  Balaclava,  256,  259. 
Littler,  Sir  John,  at  Ferozeshah,  142. 
Loch,  in  China,  370. 

Lonsdale,  Lord,  President  of  Council,  218. 
Lords,  House  of.  Conservative,  3 ;  reject 
Irish  bills,  16 ;  reject  Irish  Tithe  Bill, 
21 ;  mutilate  Irish  Corporation  Bill,  21, 
22;  pass  censure  on  Govenimeut,  25; 
oppose  Brougham's  motion  lor  imme- 
diate emancii)ation,  28 ;  mutilate  the 
Jamaica  Bill,  34  ;  oi)po8e  Russell's 
education  scheme,  42 ;  oppose  the  Col- 
lieries Bill,  89,  90  :  jiass  Coercion  Bill, 
137  ;  mutilate  Irish  Poor  Law  Bills,  163, 
192;  last  efforts  of  Protectionists  in, 
190,  220 ;  reject  the  Jews  Bill,  226  ;  the 
attempt  to  make  life  Peers,  286;  oppose 
the  Jews  Bill,  340 ;  oppose  Westbury's 
law  reform,  352 ;  the  dispute  on  the 
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paper  tax,  388-390;  amendments  on 
Irish  Church  Bill,  453,  454;  reject 
Xapier's  Land  Reform  Bill,  458;  op- 

Eose  Army  Reform  Bill,  470 ;  reject 
allot  Bill,  472;  oppose  legislation, 
497,  500  ;  oppose  the  Public  Worship 
Bill,  511,  512;  remain  a  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, 496,  514;  position  of,  569. 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France,  his 
friendship  for  England,  53,  58,  14G; 
yields  to  his  ministers,  57  ;  his  negotia- 
tions for  the  Spanish  marriage,  148-15:i; 
his  consequent  isolation,  17s  :  deposed 
178-180.  '         «       i~      , 

Louis  Napoleon.    [See  Napoleon.] 

Low,  John,  on  the  Indian  Council,  ap- 
proves of  the  annexation  of  Oude,  295. 

Lowe,  Robert,  on  reform,  400;  his  re- 
vised code,  409 ;  opposes  Russell's  Re- 
form Bill,  420 ;  on  Ireland,  443  ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  450;  Home 
Secretary,  450;  his  budgets,  472-474; 
reduces  the  income-tax,  500 ;  his  review 
of  Gladstone's  ministry,  501. 

Lowther,  Irish  Secretary,  507. 

Lucan,  Lord,  at  Balaclava,  256-258 ;  com- 
promise on  the  Jews  Bill,  340. 

Lucknow,  300,  302,  310-314,  319-322. 

Lugard,  in  Beliar,  326,  327. 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  77, 
73;  unpopularity  of,  98;  approves  of 
the  verdict  against  O'Connell,  115; 
speech  on  French  Invasion,  385  ;  on  the 
paper  tax,  388. 

Lyons,  Lord,  his  energy,  247 ;  urges  the 
assault  on  Sebastopol,  251,  252  ;  assaults 
Fort  Constantine,  255;  in  the  Black 
Sea,  279. 

Lyons,  Lord  (his  son),  in  America,  375. 

Lytton,  Lord,  Colonial  Secretary,  336; 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  342. 

Lytton,  Lord  (his  son).  Viceroy  of  India, 
636  ;  desires  a  mission  to  Cabul,  536. 
537 ;  resigns,  542. 

Luxemburg,  neutrality  of,  433. 


Macmahon,  Marshal,  477. 

Maonaghten,  Sir  William,  in  Cabul,  62- 
64 ;  assassinated,  65. 

Maguire,  John,  on  Ireland,  442,  459. 

Mahmoud  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  54,  56. 

Mahon,  Lord,  on  education,  42. 

Mahrattas,  defeated  in  Gwalior,  95 ;  de- 
prived of  four  provinces,  294,  295 ;  the 
Mutiny  becomes  a  national  movement. 
300,  302. 

Maine,  Police  Commissioner,  at  Kenning- 
ton. 

Malakoff,  254,  279,  281. 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  Foreign  Secretary, 
218 ;  recognition  of  Napoleon  III.,  22:J ; 
Foreign  Secretary,  836 ;  replies  to  Wa- 
Icwski,  337;  Privy  Seal,  421 ;  again,  507. 


Malta,  Indian  troops  sent  to,  530,  537. 
Mamelon,  279,  280, 

Manchester,  schools,  42;  Chartists,  91- 
Corn-law  meetings,  131;  bishopric  of' 
172  :  Fenians  in,  439,  440. 
Manners,  Lord  John,  Protectionist,  124  ■ 
Commissioner  of  Works,  218;  again' 
336;  again,  421;  Postmaster-General' 
507.  ' 

Mansel,  on  the  Punjab  Board,  195,  304. 
Marlborough,  Duke  of.  President  of  the 
Council,  421 ;  Lortl-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land,  507 ;   his   measures  against  the 
famine,  564 ;    Beaconsfleld's  letter  to 
565. 
Matthew,  Father,  50,  156,  406. 
Maule,  Fox.    (See  Panmure.] 
Maximilian,    Emperor    of   Mexico,    381; 

death,  433. 
Maynooth  College,  125,  126,  452. 
Mayo  (see  Naas),  his  views  on  Ireland, 
442,  443;  Viceroy  of  India,  535;  treaty 
with  Shere  Ali,  535,  536. 
Mazzini,  his  letters  opened,  122 ;  in  Rome, 

188  ;  opposed  by  Cavour,  343. 
Meagher,  Thomas,  writes  in  the  Nation, 

164  ;  career  of,  169. 
Meerut,  300,  305. 

Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  54-50. 
Melbourne,  Lord.  Premier,  1 ;  his  mode- 
rate views,  2,  3 ;   his  guidance  of  the 
Queen,  4,  35  ;  his  liberality  in  the  Civil 
List,  5 ;  resigns,  31 ;  his  views  on  the 
Queen's  ladies'  question,  32,  33 ;  returns 
to  office,  33  ;  arranges  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage, 35  ;  resigns,  53  ;  opposes  changes 
of  the  Com  Laws,  82. 
Melly,  George,  on  Education,  464. 
Menschikoff,  at  Constantinople,  232,  233 ; 
his  diplomacy  thwarted,  234,  235;  at 
the  Alma,  247,  248 ;  his  plans  for  de- 
fending  Sebastopol,  252,  253  ;  apparent 
success,  255,  260. 
Metternich,  Austrian  minister,    66;  re- 
signs, 181. 
Metz,  siege  of,  477,  479,  480. 
Mexico,  381,433. 
Midhat  Pasha,  his  reforms,  521. 
Milan,  Prince  of  Servia,  war  with  Turkey, 

523 ;  success,  532. 
Miles,  Protectionist,  124  ;  opposes  repeal 

of  Com  Laws,  136. 
Militia  BiU,  rejected,  216,  217 ;   passed, 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  the  India  Bill, 
329  ;  on  Ireland.  418,  443. 

Milman,  defeated  at  Assemghar,  326. 

Minto,  Lord,  Admiralty,  1 ;  Privy  Seal, 
154 ;  m  Italy,  184,  185.  ^  ' 

Mitchell,  writes  in  the  Nation,  164; 
career,  169. 

Mole,  his  Egyptian  Policy,  55,  56;  at- 
tempts to  form  a  ministry,  179. 

Molesworth,  Sir  William,  quoted,  197; 
dislikes  Palmerston's  Policy,  204  •  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  225  ;  again  272 ; 
Colonial  Secretary,  272.  ' 


Moltke,  at  Sadowa,  431,  432 ;  in  France, 
480-482. 

Montauban  in  China,  309;  last  Napole- 
onic minister,  477. 

Monteagle.    [See  Spring-Rice.] 

Montenegro,  insurrection  in,  232;  re- 
strained by  Russia,  519 ;  war  with 
Turkey,  523  ;  made  independent,  532. 

Montpensier,  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  his 
marriage,  149-152;  candidate  for  throne 
of  Spain,  475. 

Montrose,  Duke  of,  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
336  ;  Postmaster-General,  421, 

Moolraj,  his  rebellion,  192.  193. 

Mooltan,  insurrection  at,  193. 

Moolvee,  The,  at  Allahabad,  307 ;  at 
Lucknow,  319,  322  ;  death,  326. 

Moore,  Captain,  at  Cawnpore,  309. 

Moore,  George,  on  the  Irish  Church,  446. 

Moravieffat  Kars,  282. 

Morpetli,  Lord,  Irish  Secretary,  1 ;  Tithe 
Bill,  20 ;  Corporation  Bill,  21 ;  his 
policy,  22,  24,  33;  Registration  Bill. 
[See  Lord  Carlisle.] 

Mulgrave.    [See  Normanby.] 

Mundella,  his  Factory  Bill,  509. 

Municipal  refomis,  Ireland,  3,  16,  19-22. 

Murray,  Archbishop,  17. 

Mutiny,  the  Indian,  292-328  :  cost  of,  353. 


Naas,  Lord,  Irish  Secretary,  218  ;  again, 
336  ;  again,  421 ;  desires  the  susi>ension 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  439 ;  becomes  Lord 
Mayo,  442. 

Nachimoff,  Admiral,  at  Sinope,  238. 

Nagpore,  annexed,  2Vi5  ;  position  of,  302. 

Nana  Sahib,  repudiated,  295  ;  at  Bithoor, 
297  ;  intrigues,  300  ;  at  Cawnpore,  308, 
309;  declared  Peishwa,  325;  defeated, 
827. 

Nankin,  treaty,  74. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  Admiral,  at  Sidon, 
58 ;  in  the  Baltic,  245,  279. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  General,  in  Sindh,  ?2- 
94  ;  in  the  Punjab,  194. 

Napier,  Lord,  in  China,  72. 

Napier,  Lord  (liis  son),  in  St.  Petersburg, 
366. 

Napier,  Sir  Robert,  in  Abyssinia,  437,  438 ; 
Commander-in-Chief,  529. 

Napier,  Lord  Chancellur  for  Ireland,  336  ; 
his  Land  Bill,  458. 

Naples,  insurrection  in,  185,  187 ;  mis- 
government  of,  356,  858  ;  Garibaldi  in, 
359  ;  united  with  Sardinia,  361. 

Napoleon,  .  Louis,  President,  188  ;  the 
Coup  d'Etat,  213,  214 ;  Emperor,  223 ; 
supports  the  Latin  Church,  229 ;  sends 
fleet  to  Salamis,  233  ;  desires  war,  236 ; 
letter  to  the  Czar,  239 ;  suggests  inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea,  246 ;  announces  the 
fall  of  Selxistopol,  253  ;  desires  peace, 
282 ;  the  Orsini  bombs,  330,  331 ;  his 


schemes,  333,  335 ;  visit  to  England, 
334 ;  his  Italian  schemes,  342-346 ;  bis 
.  Italian  war,  355-357 ;  mistrusted,  858, 
361 ;  assists  Rome  and  Naples,  360 : 
wishes  to  mediate  in  the  American  war, 
378 ;  commercial  treaty,  386 ;  gives 
Venice  to  Italy,  431  ;  assists  the  Pope, 
432;  desires  war,  475,  476,  485;  his 
last  canijiaign,  477 ;  surrender  and  de- 
lx)sition,  478. 

Narvaez  supports  Christina,  148  ;  driven 
from  office,  150  ;  returns,  179 ;  his  arbi- 
trary government,  183. 

Natal,  difficulties  in,  545,  549,  550. 

Navigation  Act  susiiended,  161 ;  repealed, 
190, 

Neill,  General,  his  energy,  303 ;  at  Alla- 
habad, 307,  308;  at  Cawnpore,  310; 
death,  314  ;  at  Benares,  319. 

Nesselrode,  Russian  Chancellor,  his  cir- 
culars, 230,  235,  237. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of.  Colonial  Secretary, 
225  ;  War  Secretary,  225  ;  orders  inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea,  246 ;  his  advice  to 
Raglan,  270;  character,  273;  orders 
railway  at  Balaclava,  274 ;  Colonial 
Secretary,  348. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  103-105. 

New  Zealand,  receives  a  constitution, 
218. 

Niagara,  Falls,  case  of  the  Caroline,  11. 

Nicholas,  Czar  of  Russia,  alienated  from 
England,  200;  upholds  the  Greek 
Church,  229,  230,  232;  his  conversa- 
tions with  Sir  H.  Seymour,  231,  232, 
double-dealing,  233 ;  dislikes  Lonl 
Stratfonl,  234  ;  mistakes  England,  236, 
237;  his  circular,  238;  prepares  for 
war,  239 ;  orders  invasion  of  Turkey, 
243 ;  death,  274. 

Nicholls,  Sir  Jasper,  his  views  on  the 
Afghan  war,  66. 

Nicholls,  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  his 
reiK)rton  Ireland,  17,  18. 

Nichol.son,  John,  at  Pe.shawur,  304 ;  his 
movable  column,  305 ;  at  Delhi,  307, 
315;  death,  317. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  at  Scutari,  278. 

Nolan,  Captain,  at  Balaclava,  258. 

Norbury,  Lord,  murder  of,  23,  25. 

Normanby,  Lord  (Mulgrave),  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant for  Ireland,  1  ;  his  policy,  22  ; 
his  defence,  24,  25  ;  Home  Secretary, 
33  ;  in  Paris,  214,  215. 

Northbrook,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  India,  854  ; 
introduces  Army  Bill,  470 ;  his  man- 
agement of  Indian  famine,  508 ;  Treaty 
with  Shere  Ali,  535  ;  resigns,  536. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  Board  of  Trade, 
421;  Indian  Secretary,  421,  425;  re- 
pudiates Russell's  scheme,  506  ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  607;  his 
Friendly  Societies  Bill,  615 ;  demands 
the  £6,000,000,  528,  529;  quoted,  580; 
his  motion  for  susi)ending  Paraell,  558; 
his  rules  of  jirocedure,  558;  comidaints 
against  his  tinance,  563. 
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Northumberland    Duke   of,    Admiralty, 

218;  Pnvy  Seal,  .^07. 
Nott,  General,  at  Candahar,  63,  66,  68; 

Nubar  Pasha,  Egyptian  Minister,  553: 

dismissed,  554. 
Nuisance,  Removal  Bill,  195. 
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Oastler,  Chartist  leader,  44 
Obstruction,  in  Parliament,  138,  555-558  : 
rules  against,  558,  563,  564. 

,^^°i.^"^**^^'  resigns  his  magistracy, 
109;  his  speech,   110-112;  his  abilitV, 
164  ;  asks  help  from  France,  168 ;  his 
rebellion,  169  ;  transported.  170 
U  Bnen,  Chartist  leader,  176. 
O  Connell,  Daniel,  importance  of,  2,  15 
opposes  the  new  Poor  Law,  18;  supports 
Normanby,  22,  23 ;  opposes  Stanley's 
Registration  Bill,  47 ;  his  Repeal  Associ- 
?£on,  107 ;  loses  his  scat  for  Dublin. 
108;  regains  his  power,  108;  deprived 
of  his  magistracy,  109  ;  organises  mon- 
ster meetings,  109,  113  ;  arrested.  114  • 
his  trial,  115;  retires,  116,  128;  death 
and  character,  163,  164. 
O'Connell,  John,  deprived  of  his  magis- 
tracy    109;   arrested,  il4;  acquitted, 
115 ;  leader  of  the  Repeal  party,  164. 
O  Connor,  Feargus,  Chartist  leader,  44 
91  ;  arrested,  92  ;  tried,  106;   opposes 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,   131;    his 
land  scheme,  176 ;  member  for  Notting- 
ham, 176  ;   on  Kennington  Common, 
177  ;  his  mind  fails,  178. 
O'Donnell,    supports   Pamell,    556:    his 

speech,  558. 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  Fenian,  417. 
O'Gorman,  Major,  on  equalisation  of  the 

franchise,  557. 
Olmutz,  Convention,  207. 
Omar  Pasha,  his  campaign,  238.  243-246 
Oregon,  frontier,  144-146. 
Orsini,  his  attempt,  330  ;  effect,  343, 345. 
Osman  Pasha,  in  Plevna,  527. 
Otho,  King  of  Greece,  misgovemment  200 
Oude,  annexation  of,  295,  296. 
Oude,  King  of,  297,  300,  318. 
Oudenot,  General,  in  Rome,  188. 
Outram,   Sir   James,   in  Sindh,   94;    in 
Persia,  289 ;  annexation  of  Oude,  "^os 
296 ;  at  Cawnpore,  314 ;  at  Lucknow* 
320,  322;  on  Canning's  proclamation, 

Overend  and  Gumey,  failure  of,  412. 

Oxford,  Tractarian  movement,  99,  103- 
106  ;  University  reform,  241-243,  466  • 
Broad  Church  in,  396-397;  influence' 
on  Gladstone,  410. 

Oxmantown,  Lord,  on  Irish  agitation,  23. 


^^^K^'  ^°"°  George,  at  Balaclava,  258, 

^^ipgton,  Sir  John,  Colonial  Secretary- 
218  ;  Admiralty,  336  ;  again,  421 ;  War 
Secretary,  421,  425. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  Foreign  Secretarv.  1  • 
supports  the    Spanish  Queen,   3,  53 ' 
general  description  of  his  policy.  53  • 
mistrusts  the  French,  54,  147 ;  pijlicy 
on  the  Eastern  question,  54-59  ;  quoted 
69  ;  the  Chinese  war  in  accordance  with 
S's  ^»^^Yf.  71 ;  opposes  Peel's  policy, 
90  ;  dislikes  the  Ashburton  Treaty  91- 
Grey  refuses  to  serve  with,  133  ;  opi^ses 
Aberdeen  8  policy,  147;  supports  the 
Progessistas,  148;  effect  of  his  return 
to  office,  150,  151, 155  ;  his  despatch  to 
Bulwer,  152;  Foreign  Secretary,  154 
155  ;  sympathises  with  the  Liberals  in 
Europe,  178,  181,  183  ;  upholds  the  in- 
dependence of  Switzeriand,'184;  quoted, 

V  J  'n^*^  P°^^^y  ^"  I^ly.  IS*'.  187  ; 
quoted  189  ;  charges  against,  198.  203  • 
sympathy  with  Hungary,  200;  deals 
firmly  with  Greece,  201,  202;  defends 
his  policy,  203 ;  his  policy  disliked  by 
Pnnce  Albert.  207  ;  the  Queen's  mem- 
*>''^ndum  to,  208  ;  sympathy  with  Kos- 
suth, 212,  213  ;  his  dismissal,  214,  215  • 

M?,*?''?/.^?^^'^"^'    216;    opposes   the 
Militia  Bill,  217 ;  amends  the  Free-trade 
resolution,  220  ;  Home  Secretary.  225  • 
hostility  to   Russell,    225;    mistrusts 
Russia,  236  ;  resigns,  and  returns.  238  • 
ad\nses  attack  upon  Sebastopol.  245* 
Premier,  272 ;  character,  273  ;  sanitan^ 
reforms  in  the  Crimea,  274,  276  ;  secures 
peace,  282,  283 ;  approves  of  Persian 
war,  288 ;  popularity,  291  ;  India  Bill, 
329 ;    Conspiracy  Bill,    331  ;   resigns 
332;   aware    of   Napoleon's    schemes 
333  ;  meets  ^apoleou  at  Osborne  334  • 
opinion  on  Derby's  India   Bill,'  338  • 
dislikes  Reform    Bills,   341,   351-    re- 
conciliation with  Russell,  342;  Premier 
348;  character,  350;  his  Italian  sym- 
pathies,  355,  350,  357 ;   mistrusts  Na- 
poleon, 358  ;  prepares  for  French  inva- 
sion, 361,   362;   his  tact,  366;  sends 
troops  to  Canada,   376;  his  measures 
for  the  cotton  famine,  382 ;  his  com- 

\^^^^^  5°  \Y  I'^P*^'"  ^^'  389  ;  death, 
393    his  dislike  to  reform,  419  ;  refuses 
Irish  land  reform,  458,  459 
Panmure,  Lord  (Fox   Maule).  War  Sec- 

PapaWlf '269'^^"'  '' -  '  ^'^^^*^^'  273. 
Paper  tax,  388-390. 
Papineau,  in  Canada,  8,  9. 

ico'  ^'^^  Philip]>e  deposed,  179,  180, 

182 ;   Coup  d'Etat,  213  ;  siege  of  478- 

482  ;  second  siege,  483. 
Parke   Sir  James,  dissents  from  O'Con- 

nell  s  verdict,  115  ;  his  peerage,  286. 
Parker,  Admiral,  201.  *>  '    °"- 

Parkes,  in  China,  289,  290,  370. 
.  Parliament,  New  in  1838.  5 ;  in  1841  52 


in  1847,  165  ;   in  1852,   219 ;   in  1857, 
291  :  in  1859,  342,  346  ;  in   1855,  394, 
410  ;  in  1868,  449  ;   in  1874,  499,  500 
in  1880,  607,  570.  ' 

Pamell,  Charles  Stewart,  462  ;  character, 
556  ;  suspended,  558  ;  accused  of  apol- 
ogising   for    murder,    558;    obstructs 
the  Army  Bill,  559  ;  his  views,  659  ; 
his  agitation  against  landlordism,  560  ; 
the  Ijand   League,  561 ;   his  visit  to 
America,  562. 
Paskiewitz,  Russian  General,  243. 
Patten,  Wilson,  on  cotton  famine,  383. 
Pattison,  Mark,   Essays   and   Reviews. 
396.  ' 

Pauloff  at  Inkerman,  263. 
Peabody,  his  houses,  408. 
Pearson,  Colonel,  in  Zululand,  548,  549. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  ministry  of  1S35,  2, 
20  ;his  power  in  Opposition,  2,  3,  11, 
10  ;  his  views  on  Irish  questions,  19, 
21,  25;   opposes  Drummond's  railway 
scheme,  26  ;  opposes  the  Jamaica  Bill, 
31 ;   declines  the  ministry  unless  the 
Queen's  ladies  were  changed,  32,  33 ; 
his  amendments  on  the  Jamaica  Bill 
adopted,  34  ;  his  skill  as  a  party  leader, 
35  ;  opposes  the  Factory  Bill,  40 ;  de- 
feats Melbourne's  Ministry,  52  ;   Pre- 
mier,   77;    refuses    a   declaration    of 
policy,  78;  his  views  on  protection, 
80,  81  :  his  sliding-scale,  81,  82 ;    his 
financial  measures,  83-86;  unpopularity 
of,  82,  90 ;  maintains  the  Com  Laws, 
93 ;   establishes  Church  districts,  98, 
99 :    strongly   against   repeal   of   the 
Union,  108  ;  refuses  O'Brien's  motion 
for  inquiry,  113;  influenced  by  O'Con- 
nell's  movement,   116,    123  ;   his  Cur- 
rency Bill,  116-119 ;  his  conversion  to 
Free-trade,  122-124 ;  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  Irish  Church,  125  ;  carries  his 
Maynooth  Grant,  126  ;  establishes  un- 
denominational colleges,   127 ;    avoids 
land  legislation,  128  ;  inquires  into  the 
potato  disease,  130 ;  wishes  to  modify 
the   Corn    Laws,    132 ;    resigns,    133  • 
resumes  office,  134  ;  proposes  to  repeal' 
the  Com  Laws,  135,  136  ;  strong  oppo- 
sition to,  137,  138  ;  his  patriotism,  139  ; 
resigns,  140  ;  his  measures  to  avert  the 
Irish  famine,  156  ;  opposes  Bentinck's 
railway  scheme,  162 ;    his  opinion  on 
Irish  evictions,  167  ;  opiwses  Fielden's 
Factory  Act,  170,  171  ;  vindicates  his 
Bank  Restriction  Act,  174;  his  pro- 
posal for  Irish  relief,  191 ;  admires  Pal- 
merston's  speech,  203  ;  disapproves  of 
Palmerston's  policy,  204  ;    death  and 
character,    204,    205;    his    Free-trade 
policy  vindicated,   219;   signs  memo- 
randum on  Russia,  231  ;  Gladstone  con- 
tinues  his  financial  system,  386.  572. 
Peel,  Jonathan  (his  brother).  War  Sec- 

retary,  336  ;  again,  421 ;  resigns,  425. 
Peel,   Sir  Robert  (son  of  Sir   Robert). 
Irish  Secretan-,  348.  I 


Pegu,  annexation  of,  228. 

Pelisier,   succeeds    Canrobcrt.    280:    in 
the  Malakclf,  281. 

Pelly,  Sir  Lewis,  his  Treaty  with  Afghan- 
istan, 637. 

Pennefather,  General,  at  Inkerman,  262, 

Penzance,  Lord,  appointed  Ecclesiastical 

Judge,  512. 
Persia,  59-61,  288,  289. 
Persigny,  French  minister,  356. 
Peshawur,  60,  67,  195,  305,  306,  542. 
Phayre,  General,  at  Quetta,  543. 
Philanthropy.    [See  Social  Questions. 
Philpotts,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  abuses  the 

Poor  Law,  38  ;  the  Gorham  Case,  210. 
^??J^-'  ^^P^'  grants  constitution,  181  ; 
difficulties  with,  185  ;  flies  from  Rome, 
188  ;  restored,  199  ;  his  Bull,  209,  210  ; 
disregards  French   advice,    344  •    war 
with  Sardinia,  360,  432. 
Plevna,  siege  of,  527. 
Plowden,  in  Abyssinia,  436. 
Plunket.  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, 1. 
Poland,  annexed,  153,  156;  insurrection 

in,  199,  366-368. 
Polk,  President  of  United  States,  145, 
Pollock,  General,  in  Afghanistan,  67-69 
Poniare,  Queen  of  Tahiti,  147. 
Ponsonby,  Lord,  at  Constantinople,  55. 
Poor  Law,  complaints  against,   17,   37, 
38,  79 ;  upheld  by  Peel,  90  ;  Disraeli 
tries  to  alter,  196  ;  the  cotton  famine. 
381,  382.  ' 

Poor  Law,  Irish,  altered,  16-18,  163,  191, 

Portugal,  Palmerston's    negotiations  in. 
63,  54,  179.  ' 

Post  office,  penny  postage,  49 ;  savings 
banks,  408. 

Potato  famine,  128-130,  156-160,  164-167 
189,  560-562,  564. 

Potter  attacks  the  Cora  Laws,  131. 

Pottinger,  Major  Eldred,   at  Herat.  61  ; 
at  Cabul,  05. 

Pottinger,  Sir  Henry,  in  China,  73,  74. 

Power,    O'Connor,   character,    556 ;    ob- 
structs Army  Bill,  657;    quoted,  560. 

Prague,  Treaty  of.  431. 

Prideaux  in  Abyssinia,  437. 

Prim,  Spanish  Minister,  475. 

Primrose,  General,  at  Candahar,  543. 

Pringle  in  Jamaica,  30. 

Pritchard  in  Tahiti,  147. 

Privateers,  in  the  American  war.  375. 
377-379,  385,  489-491. 

Procedure  rules,  558,  564. 

Prussia,  power  of,  63 ;  revolutions  in, 
181,  182  ;  refuses  the  Imperial  Crown, 
199 ;  supports  Sleswig,  203,  206,  207  • 
rivalry  with  Austria,  207,  844,  362  • 
William  I.  Regent,  345 ;  unfriendly  to 
Napoleon.  355,  358 ;  Sleswig-Holstein 
war,  363-366  ;  Convention  with  Russia, 
367 ;  war  with  Austria,  429-432 ;  Lux- 
emburg, 433  ;  education  in,  463 ;  Franco- 
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German  war,  475-487  ;  Black  Sea  Con- 
ference, 488  ;  San  Juan,  491 ;  policy  in 
Egypt,  554. 

Public  Health  Bill,  195. 

Public  Worship  Bill,  510-512. 

PuUeine,  Colonel,  at  Isandlana,  549. 

Puryab,  60,  192-195,  295 ;  303-307. 

Purchase  in  the  army  abolished,  409,  470. 

lusey,  Dr.,  leader  of  the  High  Church, 
103,  105  ;  proceeds  against  Jowett,  397 ; 
on  temporal  jurisdiction,  398. 


QuKEN's    CoLLEOEs,    Ireland,    founded, 

127 ;  unsatisfactory.  493. 
Quetta,  535,  536,  538,  543. 


Radetsky,  Austrian  General,    in  Italv. 

186. 
Radetsky,  Russian  General,  in  Turkey, 

Raglan,  Lord,  character,  244 ;  obeys 
Newcastle.  246  ;  at  the  Alma,  249,  250  ; 
yields  tost.  Arnaud,  250-252;  at  Bala- 
clava, 256-258  ;  at  Inkerman,  264,  265  ; 
his  energy,  267 ;  charges  against,  270  ; 
death,  280. 
Railways  in  Ireland,  Drummond's  scheme, 

26  ;  Bentinck's  scheme,  161,  162. 
Railway  mania,  140,  141. 
Ranee,  the,  of  Jhansee,  319,  323-325 
Rao,  »ahib,  323,  325. 
Rassara,  in  Abyssinia,  437. 
Rathgar,  siege  of,  323. 
Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  his  policy,  535. 
Rebecca  riots,  106,  107. 
Redan,  254,  281. 
Reed,  General,  at  Delhi,  306. 
Reform,  effects  of  the  great  Reform  Bill, 
1,  36  :  desire  for,  37,  44;  Russell's  Bill 
withdrawn,   238,   241 ;   Disraeli's    pro- 
posal, 341  ;    Russell's  bill  withdrawn, 
351 ;  failure  of  private  bills,  396  ;  Glad- 
stone's desire  for,  400 ;  failure  of  Rus- 
sell's bill,  419,  420 ;  agitation  for,  422, 
423 ;  Disraeh's  bill,  424-428 ;  for  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  448 ;  Ballot  Bill  passed, 
474  ;  effect  of,  569,  570. 
Registration  Bill,  514. 
Registration,  Irish,  Bill,  47,  48. 
Reid,  Major  Charles,  at  Delhi,  315,  317. 
Relief  Bill,  Irish,  157-160,  163,  191,  192. 
Renaud,  at  Allahabad,  308 ;  at  Futtey- 

pore,  309. 
Repeal  Association,  107,  108. 
Richardson,  murder  of,  in  Japan,  371. 
Richmond,  Duke  of.  Board  of  Trade,  421 ; 

President  of  the  Council,  507. 
Ripon,  Lord,  Board  of  Trade,  77 ;  Board 

of  Control,  77. 
Ripon,    Lord,     Indian    Secretary,    410; 
President  of  the  Council,  450 ;  Viceroy 
of  India,  542;  ordered   to  withdraw 
fh)m  Afghanistan,  544. 


Roberts,  General,  his  march  to  Cabul, 
538;    his  second  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan,   539,    540;    relieves    Candahar, 
543  ;  returns  to  India,  544. 
Roden,  I^rd,  on  Ireland,  25. 
Roebuck  urges  extension  of  the  franchise, 
37 ;  on  the  Chartist  petition,  88  ;  sup- 
ports Palmerston,  203  ;  motion  against 
Aberdeen's  Ministry,  271 ;  chairman  of 
Crimean  Inquiry  Committee,  273 ;  on 
the  American  war,  378. 
Roman  Catholics,  excluded  from  national 
education,  40 ;    oppose  Graham's  Fac- 
tory Bill,   97;    the   Tractarian  move- 
ment,  104,   105;  in  Ireland.   Ill,  112. 
125,  126;  Papal  Bull,  209-211. 
Rome,  188,  358,  359,  432. 
Romilly,   Lord,   introduces  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act,  192. 
Rose,  Sir  Hugh,  at  Constantinople,  233 ; 

in  India,  323-325. 
Rothschild,    advances   money,    283;    in 

Parliament,  341. 
Runjeet   Singh,    treaty    with,    60,    61 ; 

death,  142 ;  his  conquests,  192. 
Russell,  Lord,  Home  Secretary,  1  ;  mo- 
derate in  his  views,  2  ;  his  Canada  Bill, 
9,  11 ;  proposes  a  compromise  on  Irish 
bills,  19,  20  ;  approves  of  concession  to 
Ireland,  22 ;    proposes    vote  of  confi- 
dence, 25 ;   advises  Melbourne  to  re- 
sign, 31 ;    Colonial  Secretary,  33  ;   his 
Jamaica    Bill,    34;      opposes    reform 
movements,  37  ;  his  Education  Bill,  41, 
42  ;  suppresses  Chartism,  45  ;  his  pro- 
posal on  the  Com  Laws,  51;  quoted,  78; 
his  amendment  on  Peel's  sliding  scale, 
81  ;    declares   the    legality   of  repeal 
meetings,  110;  his  manifesto  on  Free- 
trade,  133  ;  attempts  to  form  a  ministry, 
133  ;  his  explanations,  135 ;   joins  the 
Protectionists  to  overthrow  Peel,  139  ; 
Premier,  154 ;  his  measures  to  relieve 
the  Irish  famine,    157-160;  listens  to 
other    suggestions,     161 ;    establishes 
Education  Committee,  171 ;  obtains  an 
increased   grant   for   education,    172; 
proposes  to  raise  the  income-tax,  175  ; 
quoted,  176 ;  modifies  the  Irish  poor- 
law,   192;    introduces  the   Australian 
Constitution  Bill,  197,   198;   supports 
I'almerston,   203,   208;   letter   to   the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  210 ;   resign.s  and 
returns,    212 ;      correspondence    with 
Palmerston,   216  ;    his  speech  against 
him,  216 ;   his  Militia  Bill,   216,  217  ; 
resigns,  217;  Foreign  Secretary,  225; 
hostility  to  Palmerston,  225  ;  his  views 
on  education,  226  ;    his  Reform  Bill, 
238,  241 ;  his  University  Reform  Bill, 
242 ;    resigns,    271  ;    fails    to  form  a 
ministry,  272  ;  Colonial  Secretary,  273 ; 
at  Vienna,  274,  275  ;   resigns,  276  ;   his 
resolutions  on  education,   286  ;  disap- 
proves of  the  Chinese  war,  291  ;  pro- 
I'osal  as  to  Derby's  India    Bill,  838; 
bill  to  admit  Jews  to  Parliament,  340 ; 
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opposes  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill,  341  ; 
reconciliation  with  Palmerston,  342 ; 
Foreign  Secretary,  348  ;  his  importance, 
349  ;  introduces  and  withdraws  Reform 
Bill,  351  ;  Palmerston's  letter  to,  355  ; 
HjTnpathy  with  Venice,  361 ;  his  con- 
duct in  the  Sleswig  question,  362-36t) ; 
remonstrance  as  to  Poland,  367,  368  ; 
preserves  neutrality  in  the  American 
war,  375,  378 ;  desires  reform,  400 ; 
Premier,  410  ;  pledged  to  reform,  411  ; 
his  Reform  Bill,  419 ;  resigns,  420 ; 
charges  against  his  foreign  policy,  429. 

Russell,  Scott,  his  social  programme 
scheme,  506,  514. 

Russia,  power  of,  53  ;  dread  of,  54  ;  com- 
mercial treaty,  55 ;  Palmerston's  con- 
vention, 58  ;  advance  in  Asia,  59  ;  siege 
of  Herat,  60  ;  in  Cabul,  61,  71 ;  alliance 
with  Austria,  199  ;  hostility  to  Eng- 
land, 200,  201 ;  supports  the  Greek 
Chiirch,  229;  the  Crimean  war,  230- 
283  ;  friendship  with  France,  333-335, 
344,  345,  355;  insurrection  in  Poland, 
366-368 ;  Gortschakoffs  declaration, 
487 ;  Black  Sea  Conference,  488 ;  its 
advance  in  Asia,  497, 517, 534 ;  intrigues 
in  Turkey,  518,  519;  supports  Servia, 
623  ;  war  with  Turkey,  526,  527  ;  treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  529,  531 ;  the  Berlin 
treaty,  532  ;  sends  a  mission  to  Cabul, 
537  ;  supports  Abdurahman,  540,  542. 


I 


Sadowa,  battle,  366,  431. 

St.  Arnaud,  character,  243 ;  objects  to 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  246  ;  at  the 
Alma,  249,  250 ;  decides  on  the  flank 
march,  251  ;  death,  252. 

St.  Germans,  Lord  [see  Eliot],  introduces 
Coercion  Bill,  137;  Lord-Lieutenant 
for  Ireland,  225. 

St.  Leonards,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  218. 

Salar  Jung,  327. 

Sale,  General,  in  Cabul,  63  ;  in  Jellalabad, 
66,  67  :  at  Cabul,  70  ;  death,  142. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  Privy  Seal,  218 ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  336. 

Salisbury  Lord  [see  Cranborne],  opposes 
University  Test  Bill,  466 ;  repudiates 
Russell's  scheme,  506 ;  Indian  Secre- 
tary, 507  ;  approves  the  Public  Worship 
Bill,  510;  Disraeli's  speech  on,  512; 
Foreign  Secretary,  507 ;  his  circular, 
530-532  ;  approves  Sir  B.  Frere's  policy, 
536 ;  quarrels  with  Northbrook,  536, 

Salkeld,  at  Delhi,  317. 

Salonika,  murder  of  consuls  at,  520. 

San  Juan  difficulty,  491. 

San  Stefano,  treaty,  527,  529-531. 

Sandilli,  war  with,  228. 

Gandon,  Lord,  Protectionist,  52. 

Sandwith,  Dr.,  at  Kars,  282. 

Sanitary  reform,  88, 195, 287,  384, 407,  504. 

O 


Sardinia,  181,  182,  185-187,  279.  280,  334, 
335,  343-346,  355-361. 

Saugor,  323. 

Savings  Banks,PostOfRce,established, 408. 

Savoy,  annexation  of,  357. 

Scarlett.  General,  at  Balaclava,  256,  257. 

Scobeleff,  General,  in  Turkey,  527. 

Scotland,  the  Disruption,  99-102  ;  potato 
disease  in,  155  ;  Reform  Bill,  448,  449. 

Scutari,  Hospital,  266,  274,  278. 

Sebastopol,  Russian  fleet  at,  58  ;  Palmer- 
ston's views  on,  245,  246  ;  described, 
251 ;  defence  of,  252-255,  279 ;  fall  of,  281. 

Secocoeni,  his  war  with  the  Transvaal, 
545,  546. 

Selborne,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  450  ;  the 
Judicature  Bill,  496,  497 ;  his  Land 
Transfer  Bill,  514. 

Semmes,  Captain,  in  the  Alabama,  378. 

Sepoys,  in  the  Afghan  war,  65  ;  mutiny, 
292-294,  297-301. 

Serano,  Spanish  minister,  179,  475. 

Servia,  restrained  by  Russia,  519  ;  war 
with  Turkey,  523  ;  independent,  532. 

Seward,  the  Trent  affair,  376. 

Seymour,  Sir  Hamilton,  in  St.   Peters 
burg,  230-232. 

Seymour,  Sir  Michael,  in  China,  288,  290. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord  [see  Ashley],  his  phil- 
anthropy, 407,  408 ;  on  the  Public 
Worship  Bill,  511. 

Shakspeare,  Sir  Richmond,  in  Afghan- 
istan, 69,  70. 

Shaw,  leader  of  the  Orangemen,  18,  24. 

Shaw,  Home  Rule  leader,  555 ;  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  562. 

Sheffield,  riots  in,  44  ;  trades'  union  out- 
rages, 503,  504, 

Shepstone,  Sir  Theophilus,  his  Transvaal 
policy,  546. 

Shere  Ali,  Ameer  of  Cabul,  534  ;  treaties 
with,  535  ;  character,  536  ;  rejects  the 
mission,  537  ;  flight  and  death,  538. 

Shere  Ali,  Governor  of  Candahar,  541, 

Shere  Singh  at  Mooltan,  193, 

Sherman,  American  General,  379. 

Shewell,  at  Balaclava,  258,  259. 

Shiel,  Minister  in  Persia,  288. 

Shuttleworth,  Sir  Kay,  on  education,  172. 

Sicily,  185,  358,  359. 

Sidon,  stormed.  58. 

Sikhs,  in  Cashmere,  60 ;  war  with,  142- 
144  ;  at  Mooltan,  192-194. 

Silistria,  siege  of,  243-244. 

Simonich,  at  Cabul,  60. 

Simpson,  General,  Chief  of  the  Staff,  274  ; 
quoted,  277 ;  succeeds  Raglan,  280 ; 
the  Redan,  281. 

Sindh,  independent,  60  ;  war  in,  92-94. 

Sindia,  302,  303.  314.  318.  325. 

Sinope,  fleet  destroyed  at,  238, 

Slavery,  Brougham  on,  26,  27;  in  Jamaica, 
29 ;  in  relation  with  Protection,  52,  86, 
121 ;  one  cause  of  American  Civil  War, 
373. 

Sleeman,  Sir  William,  aj>proveS  of  the 
annexation  of  Oude,  295. 
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Sleswig  and  Holstein,  first  war,  181,  203- 
207;  second  war,  362-366;   third  war, 
429-432. 
Slidell  and  Mason,  arrested,  376. 
Smith,  William  Henry,  Admiralty,  507, 
Smith,  Dr.  Southwood,  his  sanitary  re- 
port, 195. 
Smith,   Sir  Henry,   at    Aliwal,   143;    in 

Kaffraria,  228. 
Smith,  Sir  Lionel,  in  Jamaica,  29. 
Smith,  Vernon,  Board  of  Control,  272  ; 

Canning's  letter  to,  339,  340. 
Smith,  Baird,  at  Delhi,  315-317. 
Smith,  Brif,'adier,  at  Gwalior,  325. 
Smyth,  protectionist,  124. 
Smyth,  Home  Rule  leader,  557. 
Social  questions,  39,  88,  93,  95,  170,  171, 
208,  286,  287,  400,  400-408,  502-506,  514- 
516,   573-577. 
SoimonofT,  at  Inkennan,  262,  263. 
Somerset,    Duke    of,    Admiralty,    348 ; 

again,  410. 
Somerville,  Sir  William,  Irish  Secretary 

154. 
Somnauth,  gates  of,  69,  70. 
Soojah  Dowlah,  expelled  by  Dost  Maho- 
med, 60 ;  restored  by  the  English,  61- 
63 ;  murdered,  68. 
Soult,  Marshal,  his  circular,  56. 
Spain,  Palmerston's  negotiations  in,  3,  5, 
53,  54 ;  the  Queen's  marriage,  148-153, 
179;   breach  with  England,  183,  184; 
candidates  for  the  throne,  475,  476. 
Spencer,  Lord,  Lord-Lieutenant  for  Ire- 
land, 450. 
Spring-Rice,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1 ;  not  made  Speaker,  33 ;  his  finance, 
48  ;  becomes  Lord  Monteagle,  48. 
Stanhope,  Lord,  dislikes  the  Poor  Law, 

38,  86. 
Stanley,  Lord,  joins  Peel,  2,  22 ;  opposes 
Russell's  Education  Bill,  42 ;  his  Irish 
Negotiation  Bill,  46,  47;  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, 77,  78 ;  refuses  to  support  Peel, 
133 ;   suggested  as  Premier,   134  ;   op- 
poses Russell's   Irish  Poor  Law  Bill, 
163 ;    condemns    Palmerston's    policy, 
203,  204  ;  fails  to  form  a  ministry,  212  ; 
becomes     Lord     Derby,     218.       [See 
Derby.] 
Stanley,  Lord  (his  son).  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, 336 ;  Board  of  Control,  330  ;  In- 
dian Secretary,  339,  353;  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, 421 ;  remonstrates  with  Napoleon, 
432  ;  maintains  neutrality,  433  ;  Abys- 
sinian war,  437;  sees  the  urgency  of  the 
Irish   question,    442;   amendment   on 
the  Irish  Church,  446.     [See  Derby.] 
Stanley,  of  Alderley,  Board  of  Trade,  272; 

Postmaster-General,  348 ;  again,  410. 
Stanley,  Colonel  (brother  of  Lord  Derby), 
War   Secretary,    507;    introduces   the 
Army  Bill,  559. 
Stansfeld,  Local  Government  Board,  450 ; 

his  suggestions  adopted,  509. 
Stoinmetz,  Prussian  general,  477. 
Stephens,  the  Chartist,  44.  i 


Stephens,  Fenian,  417. 

Stewart,  General,  at  Candahar,  533  ;  at 

Cabul,  541 ;  marches  to  Peshawur,  542. 

543. 
Stopford,   Admiral,  bombards   Beyrout. 

58. 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Lord,  at  Constanti- 
nople, 234-237. 
Strikes,  38,  39,  402-404,  504-506. 
Succession  duties,  tax  on,  500,  502. 
Suez  Canal,  purchased  516,  517. 
Sugden,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chancellor  for 

Ireland,  77;  deprives  Repealers  of  their 

magistracy.  109. 
Sutherland,  Duchess  of,  78. 
Swartzenburg,    Austrian    minister,   182 ; 

success  of,  199 ;    on  Palmerston's  fall, 

216. 
Switzerland,  180,  184,  358. 


Tahiti,  difficulties  in,  147,  148. 

Tantia  Topi,  319,  320,  322-326. 

Tariff,  changes  in,  50,  83,  85,  93,  117,  121, 
123,  135,  227,  387,  391. 

Taylor,  William,  at  Patna,  319. 

Taylor,  Alexander,  at  Delhi,  318. 

Tchemayeff,  Russian  general,  523. 

Temperance  moven)ent  the,  50,  406,  407  ; 
Permissive  Bill,  497 ;    Licensing  Bill 
472,  474,  508. 

Temple,  Dr.,  Essays  and  Reviews,  396. 

Tewfik,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  554. 

Texas,  annexation  of,  10. 

Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,  436-438. 

Thiers,  French  minister,  57 ;  warlike 
views,  58,  147;  dismissed,  59;  minister, 
180;  his  mission,  479,  480  ;  head  of  the 
ministry,  482  ;  besieges  Paris,  483. 

Thom,  the  fanatic,  43. 

Thomson  Poulett  (Lord  Sydenham),  Board 
of  Trade,  1  ;  Governor  of  Canada,  14. 

Times,  The,  on  Lord  Durham,  13  ;  on  the 
Crimean  war,  269. 

Tithes,  Irish,  19,  21,  446,  451. 

Todleben,  at  Sebastopol,  253,  255,  256. 
279;  at  Plevna,  527. 

Torrington,  Lord,  in  Ceylon,  196. 

Towns  Improvement  Bill,  195. 

Tractarian  movement,  103-106,  210,  395- 
399  ;  Public  Worship  Bill,  510,  511. 

Trade,  depression  of,  48,  79,'  86,  189  •  re- 
vival of,  195,  219,  401,  412,  428;  with 
Turkey,  55;  with  China,  71,  72,  76,  371, 
with  Japan,  371 ;  with  France,  386,  388, 
391,  392;  effect  of  American  war  on, 
385 ;  growth  of,  573. 
Trades  unions,  rise  of,  38,  39 ;  increase 
of,  401-404,  574 ;  legalised,  503-506,  516. 
Transvaal,  the,  annexation  of,  545,  546 ; 

independence  restored  to,  550-552. 
Trelawney,  Sir   John,  his  Church  Rate 

Bill,  399. 
Trent,  aflkir  of,  376. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles,  his  Indian  finance 
354. 
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Trevelyan,  Sir  George  (his  son),  on  army 
reform,  469. 

Trevelyan,  Walter,  on  temperance,  407. 

Trochu,  President  of  French  Govern- 
ment, 478,  480,  482. 

Truro,  Lord  Chancellor,  154. 

Tulloch,  Colonel,  his  report,  277. 

Turgot,  correspondence  with  Normanby, 
214,  215. 

Turkey,  Palmerston's  negotiations  with, 
and  war  with  Egypt,  54-59 ;  Hungarian 
refugees  in,  199,  200;  the  Czar's  views 
on,  231  ;  panic  in,  233 ;  negotiations  at 
Constantinople,  233-235,  237 ;  declares 
war,  237;  campaign  on  the  Danube, 
238,  239,  243-245  ;  troops  in  the  Crimea, 
256,  260 ;  terras  of  peace,  275,  283  ;  the 
Danubian  provinces,  334,  487;  Black 
Sea  Conference,  488;  misgovernment 
of,  518 ;  the  Andrassy  note,  519  :  the 
Berlin  note,  523  ;  the  Bulgarian  insur- 
rection, 521,  522;  the  Servian  war, 
523-525  ;  the  Russian  war,  526,  527  ; 
the  Berlin  treaty,  528-532. 

Tyler,  American  President,  145. 


Ulster  custom,  457,  459,  460. 
Ulundi,  exi^edition  against,  548-550. 
University  Reform,  241,   242,   463,   464, 
466,  467. 


Varna,  allied  troops  at,  244. 

Venice,  Revolution  in,  186 ;  captured  by 
Austria,  187,  199 ;  Napoleon's  negotia- 
tions, 355-358;  Garibaldi's  efforts  for, 
359  ;  restored  to  Italy,  431. 

Victoria,  accession,  4  ;  civil  list,  5  ;  ob- 
jection to  change  her  ladies,  32  ;  mar- 
riage, 35 ;  at  Eu,  149,  150  ;  dislike  to 
Palmerston's  policy,  207,  212,  215  ;  her 
memorandum,  208,  216;  Napoleon's 
visit  to,  334  ;  difficulty  of  choosing 
Premier,  342 ;  volunteer  review,  361  ; 
Prince  Albert's  death,  394  ;  objects  to 
Disraeli's  resignation,  447 ;  Empress  of 
India,  522. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  his  policy,  343,  356, 
meets  Garibaldi,  360  ;  King  of  Italy, 
361  ;  policy,  432. 

Vienna,  conferences  at,  235-237,  274,  275, 
treaty  of,  429. 

Villafranca,  meeting,  355. 

Villiers,  Charles,  spokesman  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  80-82  ;  upholds  Free 
Trade,  124,  219 ;  Poor-Law  Board,  410. 

Vincent,  Chartist,  44. 

Vinoy,  General,  in  Paris,  481,  483. 

Volunteers,  861. 


Wales,  Rebecca  riots  in,  106.  107. 

'  Wales,  Prince  of,  his  visit  to  India,  518. 
Walewski,  his  conversations  with   Pal- 
merston,  215,  216 ;   his  desjiatch,  330, 
381 ;  refuses  to  sign  the  Osborne  com- 
pact, 335  ;  quoted,  337. 
Walpole,  Spencer,  Home  Secretary,  218, 
336 ;    resigns,   341  ;    Home  J^ecretary, 
421  ;  prevents  reform  meetings,  422. 
Washington  Treaty,  489. 
Water  Works  Bill,  565. 
Welliugton,  Duke  of,  desires  settlement 
of  Irish  Bills,   19  ;   asked  to  form    a 
ministry,    32  ;    quoted,    45 ;    foresees 
danger  in  Afghanistan,  62;    criticises 
Ellenborough,  70 ;  in  the  Cabinet,  77, 
78 ;  vindicates  the  Afghan  policy,  98 ; 
supports  Maynooth  Grant,  126  ;  objects 
to  Peel's  resignation,  138  ;  supports  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  138  :  supports 
Ellenborough,     141  ;     remains     Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 155 ;   prevents  Char- 
ti.st  riots,  177  ;  advises  General  Napier's 
being  sent  to  India,  194 ;  death,  222  ; 
signature    to   treaty   with    the    Czar, 
231. 

Westbury,  Lord,  his  law  reforms,  351, 
352;  resigns,  352;  his  judgment  on 
the  Essays  and  Reviews,  396,  897  ;  his 
Registration  Act,  514. 

Wharncliffe,  Lord,  President  of  the 
Council,  77. 

Whately,  Archbi.shop,  on  the  Poor-Law 
Commission,  17. 

Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  at  Cawnpore,  308, 
309. 

Whish,  General,  at  Mooltan,  193,  194. 

Whitelock,  General,  at  Madras,  323 ;  at 
Banda,  325. 

Wild,  in  Afghanistan,  67. 

William,  King  of  Prussia,  Regent,  345  , 
King,  364 ;  quarrel  with  France,  476  ; 
in  France,  478  ;  friendly  with  the  Czar, 
488 ;  Emperor,  arbitrator  in  the  hjan- 
Juan  difficulty,  491. 

William  IV.,  hostile  to  his  ministers,  1, 
4 ;  death,  4. 

Williams,  General,  at  Kars,  282. 

Wilson,  Archdale,  at  Delhi,  305,  306,  315, 
817. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  at  Lucknow,  312,  313. 

Wilson,  James,  his  Indian  finance,  354. 

Wilson,  Rivers,  his  Egyptian  finance, 
558. 

Windham,  General,  at  Cawnpore,  320. 

Window  tax  repealed,  211,  212. 

Wise,  his  Education  Scheme,  41. 

Wiseman,  Cardinal,  210,  211. 

Wodehouse,  Lord,  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  410 ;  suspends  the  Habeas 
Corj^us  Act,  417. 

Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet,  in  Ashantee,  498, 
499 ;  chief  of  the  stafl',  529 ;  in  Natal, 
545  ;  reorganises  Zululand,  560  ;  High 
Commissioner,  550. 

Wonderfontein,  meeting  at,  650. 

Wood,  Colonel,  in  Zululand,  648,  549. 
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Wood,  Sir  Charles,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  i 
chequer,  154  ;  raises  a  loan  to  meet  the 
Irish  famine,  160  ;  opposes  the  Factory 
Bill,  170  :  examines  the  Bank  Act,  173  ; 
his  budget,  174,  175;  his  economic 
views,  191 ;  his  budget,  211  ;  Board  of 
Control.  225 ;  Admiralty,  272.  273 ; 
Indian  Secretary,  348  ;  his  able  admini- 
stration, 353,  354. 

Working  Classes,  distress  among,  37,  80, 
86.  rise  of  trades  unions,  38  ;  necessity 
for  education,  40-43;  the  Poor,  Law, 
90  ;  interest  felt  in,  93,  96  ;  opposed  to 
Corn  Law  League,  87,  131  ;  effect  of 
Crimean  war  on,  276  ;  sanitary  reforms, 
195,  287  ;  cotton  famine,  377,  381-384  ; 
practical  politics  of,  400 ;  trades 
unions,  401-404  ;  co-operation,  405,  406  ; 
temperance  movement,  407  ;  Peabody 
buildings,  408  ;  cheap  trains,  408  ;  in- 
terest in  the  Reform  Bill,  422  ;  trades 


unions,   502-506;   legislation   for,  515- 
516  ;   political  power,  570  ;    condition 
of,  573-577.    [See  also  Chartism  ;  Edu- 
cation ;  Factory  Bills.] 
Wyse,  in  Greece,  201,  202. 


Yakoob  Khav,  Regent  at  Cabul,  538  • 

treaty  with,  539  ;  deposed,  510. 
Yeh,  Chinese  Commissioner,  290,  291. 
Young,  Sir  John,  Irish  Secretary,  225 
Yusuf  Khan,  at  Herat,  288. 


Zulus,  the,  545;   irritated  against  the 
Boers,  546,  547  ;  war  with,  548-550. 
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A  PREFACE  to  a  Fifth  Volume  may  seem  superfluous,  yet  a  few 
words  are  wanted  to  introduce  and  perhaps  excuse  the  appear- 
ance of  a  book  treating  of  events  of  such  very  recent  date. 
►So  close  is  the  connection  binding  the  events  of  history  that 
it  is  always  difficult  to  make  a  choice  (which  must  in  any  case 
be  arbitrary)  of  stopping-places  to  form  what  it  is  usual  to 
call  the  beginnings  or  endings  of  periods.     In  writing  con- 
temporaneous history,  the  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  very 
obvious  character  of  this  continuity.     It  is  plain  that  the  year 
1880  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  such  a  stopping-place  : 
the  facts  are  incomplete,  the  stream  of  political  opinion  con- 
tinues unchecked,  and  the  prominent  figures   are  the  same 
both  before  and  after.     On  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria  seems  to  affi^rd  an  opportunity  of  more  than  usual 
fitness  for  bringing  the  story  of  the  fortunes  of  Great  ]iritain 
to  a  conclusion.     Not  only  is  the  close  of  the  long  reign  and 
the  death  of  a  great  sovereign  in  itself  something  of  an  era, 
it  so  happens  that  in  this  case  it  synchronizes  with  a  real 
change  of  scene.     The  new  reign  has  begun  with  different 
actors  on  the  stage,  and  different  objects  of  public  interest. 
The  old  generation  of  statesmen  has  passed  away.     The  grave 
has  closed  over  the  fiery  will  and  enthralling  eloquence  of  Mr. 
(iladstone,  and  the  cool  sagacity  and  experience  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury.    L<jrd  Goschen,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  John 
Morley  have  withdrawn  from  the  leadership  of  parties ;  the 
high  offices  of  State  are  filled  by  comparatively  young  men. 
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PREFACE 

Tt  is  no  longer  Ireland  which  occupies  the  forefront  in  political 
warfare  ;  its  place  has  for  the  time  been  taken  by  the  question 
of  fiscal  reform,  hurriedly  brought  into  prominence,  but  which 
is  only  one  instance  of  the  general  tendency  to  bring  all  the 
old  received  opinions  afresh  to  the  touchstone.  The  reaction 
and  backward  swing  of  the  pendulum,  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  which  is  an  historical  commonplace,  has  in  fact  set  in. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  dignify  these  concluding  chapters, 
or  probably  any  naiTation  of  contemporary  events  and  opinions, 
with  the  title  of  history.  The  passage  of  years  is  necessary 
to  winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  to  distinguish  in  the 
midst  of  the  chaotic  confusion  of  authorities  and  memories  the 
points  which  are  of  real  historic  value.  The  writer  wades 
hopelessly  amid  the  flood  of  Blue-books,  reports,  newspaper 
articles,  magazines,  and  political  speeches.  He  is  further 
hampered  by  his  own  recollections,  and  in  danger  of  ret^ardin^ 
as  all-important  the  ephemeral  quarrels  of  party  which  have 
filled  the  world  w'ith  their  clamour  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
weightier  principles  that  underlay  them.  The  most  that  he 
can  hope  to  achieve  with  any  chance  of  success  is  to  give  such 
a  consecutive  and  simple  narrative  of  the  facts,  grouped  as 
far  as  possible  around  certain  leading  lines  of  thou^-ht,  as  shall 
render  them  intelligible  and  assist  the  memory  in  retaining 
them. 

Nor  are  such  centres  of  grouping  diflicult  to  find  ;  an  idea 
had  already  been  launched,  by  which  the  whole  movement  of 
affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  was  profoundly  influenced. 
Though  the  word  Imperialism  means  different  things  to 
different  men,  the  unity  of  the  British  empire  in  one  form  or 
another  may  be  regarded  as  the  dominating  factor  of  political 
conduct.  Openly,  or  by  unrecognised  influence,  it  has  shaped 
the  whole  political  life  of  the  time.  Its  ramifications  supply 
what  may  for  the  present  at  least  be  taken  as  the  historical 
framework  on  which  the  events  can  be  arranged.  The 
magnificent  efforts  of  the  great  statesman  who  devoted  the 
closing  years  of  his  long  life  to  the  cause  of  Ireland  resulted 
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in  failure,  before  the  firm  opposition  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  England  to  any  slackening  of  the  union  between 
the  British  Isles.     A  new  party  line  was  thus  drawn ;  and  a 
Conservative   party,  profoundly  modified   by  the  influence  of 
its  Liberal   allies  but  strong  in   its  one  principle  of  union, 
obtained  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  reins  of  power.     The 
great  wave  of  Liberal  progress,  which  had  on  the  whole  swej)t 
on  unbroken  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was  checked. 
The  extreme  Liberals,  whose  forms  of  thouglit  had  been  f^radu- 
ally  leavening  the  policy  of  Great    Britain,    robbed   of   the 
support  of  their  moderate   leaders,  found  themselves  called 
upon  to  meet  legislation  in  which  their  own  ideas  were  re-cast 
in  a  Conservative  mould.     It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the 
influence  of  the  Imperial  idea  in  the  careful  and  sagacious 
diplomacy  of  Lord  Salisbury.     His  peace-loving  and  somewhat 
cynical  character  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  rasher  enthusiasms 
of  the  time ;   but  his   experienced  skill,  aided  by  his  great 
European  reputation,  enabled  him  to  bring  the  country  through 
several  awkward  difiiculties  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Empire.      It  was  however  in  the  relation  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies  that  the  strength  of  Imperialism 
made  itself  chiefly  visible.     In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  Colonial  Ofiice  assumed  quite  a  new  position  of  importance. 
Not  only  was  territorial  expansion  furthered    and    dormant 
claims   brought    to   realization,    but   Federation    among   the 
Colonies  themselves  with  a  view  to  some  ultimate  form  of 
federated  empire  was  actively  supported.     That  such  a  policy 
should    necessitate   sooner    or    later  an  appeal  to  force  was 
almost  a  matter  of  course  :  the  long  and  costly  war  in  South 
Africa  was  but  one  of  its  inevitable  results. 

It  is  thus  around  the  Irish  question,  the  reconstruction  of 
parties,  a  Conservative  legislation  infused  with  Liberal  ideas, 
a  temperate  but  imperial  foreign  policy,  and  an  unprecedented 
advance  in  the  importance  of  the  Colonies,  that  the  facts  of 
the  time  seem  chiefly  to  centre.  While  the  writer  has 
emphasised  these  several  points,  he  has  thought  it  better  for 
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the  sake  of  uniformity  to  follow  the  arrangement  adopted  in 
his  previous  volumes  and  to  use  the  successive  Ministries  as 
the  formal  divisions  of  the  narrative.  He  makes  no  claim  to 
special  knowledge ;  no  authorities  have  been  used  which  are 
not  open  to  any  one  who  desires  to  study  them.  The  facts 
mentioned  have  been  as  far  as  possible  \  erified  by  reference 
to  public  sources.  In  future  years  it  would  be  possible  to 
write  a  history  of  a  very  different  description.  Documents 
and  correspondence  at  present  inaccessible  will  then  be  open 
to  the  world.  Biographies  and  monographs  will  supply  details 
at  present  unknown.  A  truer  perspective,  a  more  real  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  facts,  will  be  arrived  at. 

Of  necessity  in  a  work  of  this  description  the  omissions 
have  been  very  large.  It  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said 
to  give  to  the  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended  a  fair  if  slight 
view  of  the  events  of  real  importance  which  marked  the  close 
of  the  great  Queen's  reign. 


J.  F.  B. 


Oxford,  Fthruary  4,  1904. 
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perspective.  Matters  of  no  importance  in  their  influence  upon  the  real 
stream  of  history  occupy  a  space  wholly  disproportionate  to  their  proper 
claims.  Personal  questions,  personal  views,  political  passions,  and 
individual  opinions,  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  months  of 
heated  controversy,  themselves  worthless  and  uncertain,  are  apt  to  put 
on  the  appearance  of  the  very  groundwork  of  that  national  life  which 
is  being  described.  After  all  has  been  carefully  considered,  the  writer 
knows  full  well  that  there  are  extant  masses  of  letters  and  private 
memoranda  to  which  he  cannot  obtain  access,  but  which,  were  they 
made  public,  as  many  of  them  will  hereafter  be,  might  overthrow  any 
conclusion  at  which  he  may  have  arrived.  There  is  the  constant  risk 
of  sinking  into  the  mere  annalist,  or,  what  is  even  worse,  of  obtruding 
the  cnide  thought  of  the  moment  under  the  assumed  form  of  proved 
fact  or  well-supported  generalisation;  while  over  all  there  lies  an 
ever-present  consciousness  that  there  is  no  single  fact  of  which  he 
makes  mention  with  which  many  men  still  living  are  not  much  better 
acquainted  than  the  writer  himself.  It  is  not  without  much  misgiving 
that  the  naiTative  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  is  now  resumed. 

Though  the  General  Election  of  1880  had  given  an  overwhelming 
.  majority  to  the  Liberal  party,  it  was  not  at  the  moment 
Ministry.  certain  to  whom  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  would 

^"         *  be  entrusted.    Lord  Hartington  had  shown  much  ability 

as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  his  speeches  before  and  during  the 
election  had  been  of  a  weight  and  excellence  surpassing  the  general 
expectation.  But  it  was  felt  on  all  sides  that  the  reappearance  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  active  field  of  politics,  and  the  excitement  caused  by 
Ins  Midlothian  speeches,  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  sweeping 
reaction;  a  Ministry  without  him  seemed,  under  the  circumstances, 
impossible,  and  he  could  scarcely  sen^e  in  a  Ministry  of  which  he  was 
not  the  head.  The  Queen,  with  her  careful  regard  for  constitutional 
precedent,  could  not  avoid  sending  in  the  first  place  for  Lord  Hart- 
ington ;  but  it  was  soon  known  that  he  had  advised  her  to  ask  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  undertake  once  again  the  duties  of  Premier,  and  that 
her  offer  had  been  accepted. 

The  first  condition  of  a  progi'essive  Liberal  party  is  the  existence 
within  it  of  a  section  of  reformers,  much  in  advance  of  the  more  sober 
and  experienced  men  of  which  its  bulk  consists.  Such  men  had 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  struggle  which  had  resulted  in  the 
complete  swing  of  the  political  pendulum.  The  greatness  of  his 
majority  left  Mr.  Gladstone  much  freedom  of  choice,  and  considerable 
interest  was  felt  as  to  the  share  in  the  new  Ministry  which  would  bo 
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alio  te4    0  the  advanced  wmg  of  the  party.    The  first  appointments 
published  made  it  evident  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  reorganise  the 
party  by  the  admission  of  the  ultra-Liberals  to  the  Cabinet,  but  was 
determined  to  rely  upon  his  old  supporters.      Lord   Granville  for 
foreign  affairs    Lord  Hartington  for  Lidia,  Lord  Northbrook  at  the 
Admu-alty,  Mr.  Childers  at  the  War  Office,  Mr.   Forster  as  Irish 
Secretary,  and  Lord   Solborne  as  Lord  Chancellor,  were  the  first 
names  announced.    But  a  notable  addition  was  made  wlien  two  men 
destined  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  subsequent  political  historv' 
were  added  to  the  Cabinet-Sir  William  Vernuii  Harcourtas  Seeretai-; 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Piesi.lent  of  tlie 
Board  of  Trade. 

aiiere  was  an  obvious   danger  that   the   enthusiasm   which  had 
produced  such  striking  results  at  the  election  would 
be  followed  by  a  chill  of  disappointment  when  the    SSmInt  of 
Ministry  came  face  to  face  witli  the  difficulties  with    **^®  Radicals, 
which  it  was  surrounded.     Already,  before  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  had  been  necessary  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.     Even  Mr 
Chamberlain  had  felt  called  upon  to  point  out  to  his  Eadical  friends 
that  they  must  not   expect  a  Government  in  which  all  shades  of 
Liberal  opinion  were  represented  to  work  as  quickly  as  its  most  eager 
members  might  desire.    The  creation  of  such  a  Government  in  itself 
implied  compromise. 

With  regard  to  the  general  policy  of  the  new  Government,  both  its 
supporters  and  its  adversaries  expected  that  it  would  largely  rev-Tse 
he  action  of  its  predecessors.    It  had  been  largely  recalled  to  power 
by  the  exertions  of  men  who  saw  with  strong  dislike  the  developuient 
of  an  imperial   temper  in  the  national   relations,  both  with   other 
countries  and  with   the  Colonies.      Yet  it  was  contrary  to  all  the 
traditions  of   English   party  government   to  break  in    any   marked 
manner  the  continuity  of  foreign  policy;  and  one  part  of  the  imperial 
Idea    which  consisted  in  the  attempt  to  give  more  vigorous  life  to 
the  Colon.es  by  ineans  of  federation,  appealed  strongly  to  several 
members  of   the  Cabinet.      It  was   inevitable   that  on  these   ^^o 
points  the  desires  of    the    more  fervid  Liberals  would    encounter 
disappointment. 

A  still  greater  difficulty  was  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  where    not 
unnaturally,  considering  the  action  of  the  Irish  voters 
m  the  late  election,  the  hope  of  legislation  in  accord-    SsT^S''  °' 
ance  with  the  popular  wishes  ran  high;   yet,  in  the     '''^"®^- 
presence  of  the  general   feeling  in  England,  it  was  impossible  that 
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these  hopes  should  be  satisfied.     In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough (March  9,  1880),  Lord  Beaeonsfield  had  indicated  the  Irish 
question  as  the  cliief  difficulty  of  the  time.     Yet  the  immediate  pro- 
minence which  it  occujticd  in  public  atlairs  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise. 
The  Queen's  speech  touched  on  tiiroc  great  branches  of  foreign  and 
colonial  policy,  in  India,  Turkey,  and  South  Africa;  it  ju-omised  what 
might  be  considered  as  a  fair  amount  of  domestic  legislation.     But 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  it  confined  itself  to  the  simple  though  im- 
portant declaration  that  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  now  approaching 
its  end,  would  be  allowed  to  lapse,  as  the  Government  intended  to 
rely  upon  the  resources  of  the  ordinary  law  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order.     But  signs  of  approaching  storm  were  visible  even  in 
the  debate  on  the  Address.     There  was  no  lack  of  indication  that  all 
hope  of  postponing  the  Irish  difficulty,  and  of  devoting  the  session  to 
the  quiet  fulfilment  of  much-needed  domestic  reforms,  would  prove 
futile.    The  Government  was  assailed  on  both  sides.    The  Conservatives 
emphasised  and  deplored  the  deep  responsibility  the  Government  had 
undertaken  in  dispensing  with  special  legislation,  their  chief  weapon 
for  the  maintenance  of  order.     The  Irish  members  complained  bitterly 
of   the   absence   from   the   Ministerial   programme   of   any  curative 
measures,  more  especially  of  any  reform  of  the  Land  Laws;   while 
recognising  the  impossibility  of  complete  or  immediate  legislation  on 
this  point,  they  demanded  at  least  a  temporary  measure  for  delaying 
evictions  until  a  more  mature  settlement  could  be  arrived  at. 

Siiortly  after  the  close  of  the  debate  on  the  Address  a  Bill  was 
brought  in  by  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  to  give  efiect  to 
the  wishes  already  expressed  by  the  Irisii  meml)ers. 
It  met  with  the  sympathy  of  the  (iovernment.  Mr.  Forster  consented 
to  embody  it  in  a  measure  which  was  already  before  tlie  House. 
This  measure,  known  as  the  Belief  of  Distress  Bill,  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  extreme  distress  at  that  time  prevalent  in  Ireland. 
It  was  intended  to  continue  and  enlarge  an  Act  which  had  been  i)assed 
in  the  last  session,  giving  leave  for  the  employment  of  a  portion  of 
the  Irish  Church  surplus  funds  in  loans  to  landlords  for  relief  works. 
It  was  not  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Irish  members.  They  raised  the 
cry  constantly  recurring  whenever  Bills  of  this  sort  were  introduced, 
that  the  landlords  alone  would  get  any  advantage.  Their  opposition 
was  quieted  by  an  additional  grant  of  £200,0(K3  towards  outdoor 
relief;  and  the  Bill,  as  it  originally  stood,  was  speedily  carried.  Not 
so  the  new  clause  embodying  Mr.  O'Connor  Power's  suggestion.  So 
vehement  was  the  opposition  of  the  Conservatives,  that  it  was  found 
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noces«.ry  to  remuve  the  clause,  and  to  iatruducc  it  as  a  separate 
measure  under  the  title  of  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill. 

1  he  object  of  this   Bill  was  avowedly  temporary,   to  relax   till 
the  end  of  1881,  the  restrictions  laid  upon  comnensa 
tion  by  the  existing  law.     The  Land  Act  of  1870  had    for  mri?bi°" 
set  a  lunit  to  the  compensation  which  a  tenant  could    "«:»»"i- 
claim  upon  eviction  for  non-payment  of  his  rent;  if  he  owed  a  full 
year  s  rent,  no  compensation  at  all  was  due  to  him.     The  Irish  saw  in 
this  a  very  formidable  power  given  to  the  landlords.     It  was  true  that 
If  t be  rent  was  exorbitant "  the  restriction  was  removcl ;  but  a  rent 
mis^ht  be  lush  without  bein?  exorbitant,  and  if  a  landlonl  set  a  high 
rent,  and  refused  to  lower  it  in  a  bad  season,  he  would  he  able  to  evict 
w,  bout  paying  compensation.     The  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  enacted  that  an  evicted  tenant  had  a  right  to  compensation  if  he 
could  prove  that  his  inability  to  pay  his  rent  was  not  caused  bv  his 
own  thrift  es.sness,  but  by  the  agricultural  depression  in  this  and  the 
two  preceding  years,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  continue  bis  tenancv 
on  reasonable  terms.     Mr.  Forstor  .lefeiidcd  the  Bill  by  the  assertioi". 
that  the  sudden  increase  of  evictions  had  made  it  absolutely  necessary-  • 
already  in  only  half  the  year  they  bad  reached  the  number  of  107;)  "aj 
against  oOO  in  the  live  years  |,recedii,g  the  year  1X77.    It  cneouiit.'red 
a  iiirious  opiKisition,  headed  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  made  himself  (he 
cluinipion  of  the  rights  of  property ;  Lord  Beaconslield-s  pi„p|,ecv  that 
the  Land  Act  would  create  a  new  Irisli  grievance,  ihc  m.n'r.t  of 

Lord  Landolph  Churchill  denounced  the  Bill  as  the  first  slep  in  a 
social  wvir;  Mr  l'l„„ke(t  saw  in  it  a  mere  ],olitical  l>roposal,  a  direct 
conhscatioii  in  fact  of  the  property  of  one  class  in  favour  of  another  • 
while  Mr  \V.  11.  Smith  asked  whether  the  Government  were  prepared 
0  extend  the  principle  to  tradesmen  who  could  not  pay  their  rent  in 
had  tunes.  A  striking  instance  of  the  impossibility  of  applyh,"  the 
principles  of  one  y^^^  „f  land-owning  to  another  had  arisen.  °Tlie 
Land  Act  of  18/0  had  treated  the  tenants  as  partners  with  the  landlord, 

nl  r.t        ""V'T'  "'"  '^Sarded  in  any  sense  as  a  ,«,rtner.hip,  both 
partners  slimi  d  siifler;  this  was  the  Irish  view.     If  Ihc  landlord  was 

on  failure  of  the  contract  he  should  resume  possession;  this  wa    the 

and  Olds  view.     The  Liberal  party,  as  represented  by  the  Co  em! 

men    did  not  allow  the  necessity  of  this  alternalive;  ti.ey  still  aimTd 

at  pioducing  a  comi.romise  which  should  save  the  rights  of  property 
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as  understood  in  England.     Mr.  Gladstone  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 

hat  the  Bill  was  rather  for  the  protection  than  for  the  destruction  of 

the  rights  of  property,  because  it  enabled  the  Government  with  a 

nlr'T^T',"'"''''  *^  "''  ''^  *'^'  "^'^"^  ^"  ^t«  PO^^-er  to  support  them, 
ihe  13ill,  he  averred,  touched  only  one  peculiar  incident  of  propertv, 
eviction,  which   had  been  but  lately  introduced  into  Ireland,  and 
^vhIch,  he  declared  (suddenly  assuming  the  other  side  of  the  com- 
I»romise),  had  been  established  fraudulently  behind  the  back  and 
agamst  the  rights  of  the   occupier.     Both   the  Premier  and  Lord 
JIartington  were  careful  to  point  out  that  the  passing  of  the  Bill  ou-ht 
not  to  lead  to  a  general  movement  against  the  payment  of  rent 
because  all  the  old  means  of  enforcing  such  payments  were  left  in  the 
landlords  hands.      The  debates  were  long  and  heated,  but  finallv 
after  thirteen  days,  on  the  2Gth  of  July,  the  Bill  was  carried.     A 
week  later  the  House  of  Lords  contemptuously  threw  it  out  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  two  hundred. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  no  question  of  Irish  policy 
of^JS'ieSon     ''''''  ^^  discussed  with  reasonable  and  intelligent  calm- 
er the  dis-  i^ess.     The  lines  of  party  have  been  marked  with  so 
turbanceBiu.       n,,,eh  exaggeration,  religion  and  passion  have  played 
60  large  a  part  in  Irish  history,  years  of  mis-rule  have  created  so  thick 
a  cloud  of  prejudice  between  the  two  countries,  that  difference  of 
opinion    invariably  leads   to  exaggerated    passion,   which  finds    its 
expression  it  riot  and  disturbance.     The  persevering  immobility  which 
has  constantly  marked  the  dealings  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  the 
sudden  collapse  of  opposition  to  reforms  which  has  again  and  a-ain 
attended  the  outbreak  of  disaffection,  had  unfortunately  taught^the 
Irish  the  double  lesson  that  violent  pressure  would  prove  successful 
and  that  nothing  short  of  violent  pressure  would  avail.     The  rejection 
of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  was  followed,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  by  a  renewed  crop  of  outrages ;  and  the  weU-meant 
determination  of  the  Government  to  maintain  order  only  by  the  firm 
administration  of  the  existing  laws  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
an  act  of  culpable  weakness  and  folly.    On  the  25th  of  September  only 
a  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  long  session,  Lord  Mountmorres 
was  murdered  near  his  own  house,  with  circumstances  of  extreme  in- 
humanity.    This  outrage  was  followed  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  by  all 
the  worst  signs  of  agrarian  disturbance.    The  agents  of  the  law  were 
roughly  handled  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  shots  were  a-ain 
and  again  fired  into  their  windows.     Bands  of  masked  men  burst  hito 
the  houses  of  bailiffs  and  caretakers.     Evicted  tenants  were  replaced 
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upon  the  land  by  force ;  and  if  no  personal  violence  was  done  to  those 
who  had  paid  their  rent,  their  cattle  were  frequently  houghed  or 
mutilated ;   while  hundreds  of  threatening  letters  were  received  by 
landlords  and  land  agents.    Only  a  fortnight  after  the  murder  of  Lord 
Mountmorres  a  similar  outrage   was  attempted  near  Bantry  Bay 
the  landlord,  indeed,  escaped,  but  the  driver  of  his  car  was  shot.         ' 
There  was  a  very  general  belief  that  these  outrages  were  fomented 
by    the    Land    League,   although    the    leaders    per- 
sistently repudiated  the  charge.     However  this  may    "=°yc°"inff." 
be,  they  certainly  seized  with  avidity  upon  a  new  form  of  coercion  as 
cruel  as  it  was  effective.     Mr.  Parnell,  in  one  of  his  addresses,  had 
thrown  out  a  hint  that  farmers  who  refused  to  join  or  to  obey  the 
League  should  be  shunned  as  lepers.     The  suggestion  quickly  bore 
iruit.     In  October  a  letter  appeared  in  the  newspapers  from  a  land 
agent  in  Mayo,  named  Captain  Boycott,  narrating  his  experiences. 
All  intercourse  with  him  and  his  family  had  been  absolutely  stopped 
no  servant  would  remain  with  them,  no  shopkeeper  would  sell  to  them' 
no  labourer  would  work  on  his  farm.     A  volunteer  expedition  from 
the  Orange  counties,   protected  by   7000  troops,   was  required  to 
harvest  his  crops  and  to  bring  him  and  his  family  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Tiie  newly  devised  system  of  persecution,  which  received  its  name 
from  its  first  victim,  was  openly  adopted  as  their  chief  weapon  by  the 
Land  League.     Conviction  of  any  action  regarded  as  an  offence  by 
the  League  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  ''  Boycotting,"  which  meant 
to  its  victim  something  little  short  of  financial  ruin.     A  reign  of  terror 
was  established,  which  threatened   to  make  the  law  of"  the  Land 
League  the  paramount  law  of  the  country.     The  system  was  the  more 
effectual  because  there  was  much  doubt  whether  it  could  be  regarded 
as  an  infringement  of  any  actual  law. 

The  crisis  appeared  so  acute  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that  an 
autumn  session  would  be  held  and  extraordinary  powers    Arrest  and 
demanded  by  the  Government.     No  such  course  was    acquittal  of 
followed.      Additional  troops  were   sent  to  the   dis-     Lel^^rl 
turbed  districts,  but  the  Government  were  satisfied  with  attemptino- 
to  strike  a  blow  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  futile.     After  much 
consultation,  the  law  oflScers  declared  their  belief  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Land  League  had  gone  beyond  the  law  and  had  laid  themselves 
open  to  legal  proceedings.     Their  arrest  was  at  once   carried  out 
(October  1880),  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  no  satisfactory 
result  followed  their  trial.     It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
jurors  or  witnesses  could  be  found  willing  to  risk  the  dangers  attendin- 
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the  displeasure  of  the  Land  League.    A  verdict  of  acquittal  was  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

The  opportunity  was  not  neglected  by  the  Opposition.  Few  things 
are  more  disastrous  than  the  failure  of  a  Government  prosecution. 
The  apparent  weakness  and  su])ineness  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  was 
an  easy  topic  of  invective.  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  had  plainly  stated  that  if  it  became  necessary  he 
would  not  shrink  from  having  recourse  to  special  coercive  legislation. 
When  Parliament  met  in  January  1881  it  was  evident  that  the 
Necessity  for  necessity  had  in  fact  arisen.  The  Government  had 
coercion.  found  thcmselvcs  unable   to   secure   the    rights  and 

liberties  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Land  League.  They  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  their  inability;  but  they  had  no  intention  of 
entering  ui)on  the  hopeless  task  of  attempting  to  restore  order  by 
means  of  coercion  alone.  They  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  attack  the 
causes  for  the  discontent,  of  which  the  prevailing  disorder  Avas  but 
^the  symptom.  A  Coercion  Bill  and  a  reform  of  the  Land  Law  were 
both  necessary.  The  only  question  to  be  decided  was  the  order  of 
precedence  of  the  two  measures.  No  man  was  more  full  of  humane 
instincts  than  Mr.  Forster;  but  his  visits  to  L-eland  had  impressed 
upon  him  a  very  dark  view  of  its  condition,  and  he  felt  himself  in- 
capable of  coping  with  the  disorder,  unless  armed  with  some  form  of 
coercion,  vj^o  man  was  more  ready  than  Mr.  Gladstone  to  sympathise 
with  the  L-ish  and  to  redress  their  grievances ;  but  he  had  lived  all  his 
life  amid  the  dignified  traditions  of  English  administration,  and  disorder 
was  abhorrent  to  him.  Under  the  influence  of  these  two  statesmen, 
the  Cabinet  decided  that  the  disorder  must  be  repressed  before  curative 
measures  could  be  introduced. 

A  lengthened  debate  ui)on  the  Address  postponed  any  immediate 
action.  The  Queen's  speech  had  in  a  few  strong  words  described  the 
terrible  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  for  additional  powers  to 
suppress  disorder.  It  also  recommended  the  further  development  of 
the  principles  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  the  establishment  of  some 
form  of  county  government  founded  on  representative  principles. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of  bitter 
Irish  opposition   from  the   Irish   party.      Obstruction    had 

obstruction.  already  made  its  appearance  in  \he  preceding  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  length  to  which  the  debate  was  extended  by  amend- 
ments from  the  Irish  members  was  generally  stigmatised  as  a  fresh 
exhibition  of  the  same  objectionable  tactics.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  speech  from  the  throne  contained  a  distinct  mdication  that  a 
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strong  measure  of  coercion  would  be  introduced,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out truth  that  the  Irish  members  urged  that  their  constitutional  rights 
were  gravely  threatened,  and  that  since  the  state  of  parties  precluded 
any  effective  resistance  to  the  Ministry,  it  was  only  by  persistence  that 
they  could  influence  public  opinion  in  their  favour.     The  line  taken 
by  them  throughout  the  debate  was  the  assertion  of  the  innocence  of 
the  Land  League  in  respect  to  outrage,  the  spontaneous  and  universal 
character  of  the  discontent  which  directly  resulted  from  the  rejection 
of  the  Compensation  Bill,  and,  as  a  deduction  from  these  facts,  the 
wisdom  nay  necessity  of   remedial   measures  before   coercion  was 
attempted ;  for  it  was  possible  that  coercion  would  not  be  necessary, 
and  it  was  certain,   if  applied,    to   render   still  more   diflicult  the 
establishment  of  order. 

The  most  striking  incident  of  the  debate  was  the  assumption  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  of  the  position  of  a  rival  leader    «•    „ 

,».    •  .  1        /-I  -ittr.  Parnell  g 

oilermg  terms   to    Government.      In    sujiporting    an    proposals, 
amendment  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  to  the  effect  ''  tliat  the  Crown 
should  refrain  for  the  present  from  the  use  of  its  naval,  military,  or 
constabulary  forces  in  carrying  out  evictions,"  Mr.  Parnell  took  the 
0])portunity  of  giving  a  clear  exposition  of  his  views.     He  regarded  it 
as  necessary  that  the  relation  of  landlord  an<l  tenant  should  disappear 
in  Ireland ;   there  would  then  cease  to  be  any  class  sui)ported  ])y 
English  influence,  and  the  united  people  might  without  friction  or 
violence  obtain  legislative  independence.     Jle  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  if  a  fair  chance  of  success  presented  itself,  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  Irishman  to  shed  his  blood  for  his  country,  and  concluded  by 
asserting  that  if  the  Government  began  by  coercion  thev  would  have 
no  opportunity  of  settling  the  land  law,  for  the  first  arrest  would  be 
followed  by  a  determined  opposition  to  the  payment  of  rent.     Such 
language  was  not  calculated  to  soften  the  antagr)nism  which  liad  now 
assumed  a  national  form  and  affected  both  parties  in  the  House   with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  reformers. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Address,  Mr.  Forster  moved 
for  leave  to  introduce  his  Coercion  Bills,  known  as  the     »* 

<{  T)     i.     ,•  /•  T»  .     ..         ,     ,  stormy  scenes 

Irotection  of  Property"  and  the  ''Arms  Bill."  It  in  the  House, 
was  the  signal  for  a  tremendous  struggle,  which  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 
the  dignity  of  Parliament  and  necessitated  verv  important  modifica- 
tions in  the  procedure  of  the  House.  Whether  the  Irish  members 
had  been  justified  in  the  prolongation  of  the  debate  on  \h^  Address  or 
not,  they  had  by  this  time  matured  a  system  of  oj.position  based  upon 
the  strained  employment  of  the  usages  of  Parliament  which  could 
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liardly  fail  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  House.  By  speeches  of 
inordinate  length,  resumed  relentlessly  again  and.  again  after  the  Chair 
had  pointed  out  that  the  wide  disquisitions  were  out  of  order,  and  by 
repeated  motions  for  adjournment  necessitating  wearisome  divisions, 
they  succeeded  in  wasting  the  time  of  the  House  during  a  continued 
sitting  of  twenty-two  hours.  It  was  not  till  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday, 
January  26th,  that  the  sitting  begun  on  Tuesday  evening  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  This  was  but  an  opening  exhibition  of  the  tactics  of 
obstruction.  On  the  31st  of  January  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  being  asked 
whether  it  was  proposed  to  have  another  all-night  sitting,  replied  that 
the  vote  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  must  be  taken  at  all  events  in 
that  sitting.  The  challenge  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Pamell.  In  a  speech 
which  was  not  without  cogency,  he  declared  that  a  prolonged  sitting 
would  not  conduce  to  the  dignity  of  the  House,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  no  further  advanced  with  their  measure  even  if  they 
sat  for  three  nights  than  if  they  consented  to  an  immediate  adjourn- 
ment on  the  understanding  tliat  a  compromise  should  be  effected  and 
the  debate  concluded  on  the  following  day.  But  the  English  members 
had  by  this  time  lost  their  temper,  and  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  a  small  minority.  Thus  for  forty-one  dreary 
hours  the  debate  dragged  on,  the  House  being  kept  up  by  relays,  and 
the  Chair  taken  sometimes  by  the  Speaker,  sometimes  by  other 
members. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  for  the  unyielding  obstinacy 
of  the  majority.  The  powers  of  the  Speaker  had  already  been  in- 
creased for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  obstruction,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Conservatives,  who 
desired  to  put  in  force  the  rules  they  had  themselves  made,  and  the 
Liberals,  who  desired  a  different  method.  By  the  new  rules  the 
Speaker  had  the  right  of  ''  naming,"  and  by  a  vote  of  the  House 
"  suspending  "  individual  members.  But  he  declined  to  make  use  of 
this  power.  In  vain  did  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Smith 
attempt  to  throw  upon  the  Government  the  duty  of  setting  the  Chair 
in  motion.  T^Ir.  Bright  replied  that  the  responsibility  lay  with  the 
House,  and  not  with  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
indicated  that  the  Prime  Minister  intended  to  make  certain  proposi- 
tions which  the  House  might  discuss.  At  last,  at  nine  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning,  February  2d,  the  Speaker,  returning  to  the  Chair, 
took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  carried  out  a  sort  of  cou^ 
(TetaL  Refusing  to  hear  Mr.  Biggar,  who  was  addressing  the  House, 
he  explained  the  necessity  of  his  action  in  a  few  strong  words,  and  at 
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once  put  the  question  of  the  amendment  which  was  being  debated. 
The  amendment  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  145.  He  then  put 
the  main  question,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  refused 
to  hear  any  further  remarks  on  it.  The  Home  Rulers  rose,  and  with 
shouts  of  "  Privilege  "  left  the  House.  Mr.  Forster  at  once  brought 
up  the  Bill,  and  when  the  Speaker  asked  when  the  second  reading 
would  be  taken,  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  answered  decisively,  **At  twelve 
o'clock  to-day."     The  House  then  adjourned  for  three  hours'  rest. 

The  form  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  which  had  been  a  well-kept  secret 
till  the  opening  of  Parliament,  had  leaked  out  during    j^r.  Forster's 
these  scenes  of  disorder.     It  was  somewhat  unjtre-     coercion  Bins, 
cedented  in  its  character.     As  explained  by  Mr.  Forster  on  the  4th  of 
February,  the  disorder  in  Ireland  and  the  difficulty  found  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  depended  chiefly  upon  the  existence  of  a  limited 
number  of  men,  without  whose  active  participation  the  speeches  of 
the  Land  Leaguers  would  have  been  futile  enough.   It  was  the  removal 
of  these  men,  whom  the  police  knew  well,  and  whom  he  stigmatised 
under  the  name  of  ''village  tyrants,"  at  which  Mr.  Forster  aimed. 
By  his  Bill  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  have  the  power  of  issuing 
warrants  for  the  arrest  of  any  one  whom  he  suspected  to  be  guilty  of 
treasonable  or  agrarian  offences.     The  prisoner  was  to  be  treated  as 
unconvicted,  but  might  be  detained  without  trial  till  the  last  day  of 
1882.     There  was  no  definition  of  the  offences,  and  the  power  of 
an-est  depended  solely  upon  that  most  dangerous  and  elastic  ground, 
suspicion.     Tlie  Bill  thus  obviously  placed  an  extraordinary  power  in 
the  hands  of  Government.     It  was  brought  in  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances. 

The  forty-one   hours'   sitting  and  its  authoritative  closure  by  the 
Speaker  rendered  some  definite  measure  necessary  for    oiadstone-s 
the  furtherance  of  public  business.     And  even  before    resolution  for 
the  adjournment  on  that  memorable  Wednesday  Mr.     members. 
Gladstone  gave  notice  of  a  resolution,  by  which  a  motion  might  be  made 
declaring  the  state  of  public  business  urgent ;  if  supported  by  forty 
members,  the  Speaker  was  to  put  the  question  at  once  without  debate; 
if  a  majority  of  not  less  than  three  to  one  supported  the  motion,  business 
became  ''urgent"  and  the  whole  regulation  of  business  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Speaker.     It  was  plain  that  this  was  a  drastic  method  of 
destroying  what  liad  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  riglits  of  the 
mmoi-ity.     It  is  true  that  the  proi)ortion  of  assents  required  before 
urgency  could  be  declared  was  large  enougli  to  secure  the  measure 
from  abuse  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  when  tliere  existed,  as 
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at  tlic  present  moment,  a  combination  of  the  two  great  parties,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  voice  of  the  small  minority  of  Irishmen  would 
be  entirely  quenched.  It  is  not  surprising  that  their  opposition  pro- 
duced a  new  scene  of  wild  disorder. 

On  the  3d  of  Fel)ruary  the  scene  began.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  at- 
tempting to  bring  forward  his  resolution,  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Dillon, 
whose  opposition  was  only  put  aside  by  his  forcible  removal  from  the 
House  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  next  victim, 
lie  insisted  upon  his  right  to  move  that  ''  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  no 
Irish  members  longer  heard."  He  was  named,  suspended,  and  re- 
suspended,  moved  with  a  show  of  force.  Again  Mr.  Gladstone 
attempted  to  speak,  but  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Fiimigan,  who  also 
was  removed.  During  the  divisions  following  the  motions  for  the 
removal  of  these  members  the  Irish  had  refused  to  vote.  For  thus 
disregarding  the  authority  of  the  Chair  the  Speaker  named  them  all. 
Their  removal  was  voted  en  masse,  and  each,  after  saying  a  few  worils, 
left  the  House  when  touched  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Thirty-six 
members  in  all  were  suspended. 

The  incident  gave  occasion  to  a  fine  piece  of  eloquence  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  After  explaining  the  real  value  and  meaning 
of  liberty  of  speech,  he  concluded  in  the  following  words  :  "  Character 
and  honour  arc  the  essence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  you  value 
the  duties  which  have  been  committed  to  you,  as  you  value  the 
tra<litions  that  you  have  received,  as  you  estimate  highly  the  interests 
of  this  vast  empire,  I  call  upon  you  without  hesitation,  after  the 
challenges  that  have  been  addressed  to  you,  after  what  you  liave 
suffered,  to  rally  to  the  performance  of  a  great  public  duty,  and  to 
determine  that  you  will  continue  to  be,  as  you  have  been,  the  main- 
stay and  public  glory  of  your  country,  and  that  you  will  not  degenerate 
hito  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  resolution  was  carried  practically  without  altera- 
tion.    The  Speaker  produced  a  set  of  stringent  rules 

Coercion  Bills         „        ,  *  .      /.  ,,        ^   ^     ^  i    -^  ^ 

passed.  March  for  the  management  of  the  debate,  and  it  was  under 
2  and  21. 1881.      ^j^^^^  ^.^^i^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Coercion  Bill  was  declared  urgent 

and  brought  in.  Strong  though  the  new  rules  were,  they  did  not 
prove  sufficient.  A  discussion  of  four  days  in  Committee  had  only 
settled  a  single  sub-sectiim  of  a  single  clause.  The  Speaker  therefore 
felt  it  his  duty  to  produce  a  still  more  stringent  rule  for  putting  an 
end  to  dilatory  discussions  in  Committee.  It  was  only  by  taking 
advantage  of  this  new  rule  that  the  Bill  got  through  the  Committee 
stage  by  the  23d  of  February.     No  less  than  nineteen  amendments 
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were  still  undiscussed,  and  were  put  silently  to  the  vote  in  accordance 
with  the  new  regulations.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  debate 
''  The  Protection  of  Property  Bill"  was  passed.  ''  The  Arms  Bill" 
after  a  similar  troublous  coui-se  was  i)assed  and  became  law  (March  21). 

The  first  step  in  their  Irish  programme  being  thus  completed,  the 
Government  were  able  to  produce  the  remedial  measures  which  were 
to  justify  coercion.  On  the  7th  of  April  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  his 
Bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  Irish  Land  Law. 

In  the  unceasing  discussions  which  had  arisen  respecting  the 
necessary  reforms  of  the  Land  Laws  there  had  been,     ^     ^„„. 

Tir       Ti  11    1      1         •         1  .  lAndBill 

as  Mr.  1  arnell  had  pomted  out,  varieties  of  opinion     introduced, 
among  the  reformers,  wiiich  covered  the  wide  interval     ^^'^^  ^®®^' 
lying  between  what  was  known  as  the  "  three  F's  "  and  the  resumi)tion 
of  the  land  by  the  occupiers.     Fixity  of  tenure,  free  sale,  and  fair 
rents  were  the  programme  of  the  one  party.     This  formula  recognised 
a  <lual  ownership,  but  limited  the  right  of  the  owner  to  a  fixed  and 
perpetual  rent-charge  on  the  land.     The  other  party  arguing  that  years 
of  over-renting  had  long  since  fully  satisfied  any  claim  of  ownership, 
demanded  as  a  matter  of  justice  the  restitution  of  the  land  to  the 
occupier;  in  other  words,  confiscation  pure  and  shnple.     Seen  from 
the  ordinary  P^nglish  point  of  view,  both  extremes  seemed  to  encroach 
largely  upon  the  rights  of  property ;  and  even  the  less  stringent  reform 
was  an  obvious  assault  on  the  principle  of  free  contract,  which  is  the 
l»asis  of  the  English  law.     But  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  those  who  thought 
with   him,   believed   that   the   doctrines   of  political    economy   were 
modified  by  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  were  apjilied. 
He  recognised  the  fact  that  the  Irish  had  never  fully  accepted  the 
strict  doctrine  of  property  in  land,  and  tliat  the  legislation  of  1870  had 
considerably  increased  the  value  of  the  occupier's  interest,  which  to 
the  Irish  mind  was  as  conq)letely  ln"s  i)roperty  as  the  landlord's  inttics. 
was  the  property  of  the  landlor<l.     Sudi  general  confiscation  as  was 
implied  in  the  exaggerated  view  of  the  extreme  Land  Leaguers  was 
obviously  out  of  the  question.     But  the  (iovernment,  maintaining  the 
idea  of  a  quasi-partnership,  attempted  in  the  Bill  which  was  now  pro- 
duced to  establish  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  rights  of  the  two 
partners.     To  turn  into  written  law  an  ill-defined  though  strongly  felt 
usage    requires    the    most    careful    and    elaborate    consideration  of 
difficulties  which  might  arise  under  a  gi-eat  variety  of  circumstances  • 
the  Bill  was  of  necessity  loaded  with  a  mass  of  details.     The  mastery 
of  these  details  shown  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  untiring  ability  and 
patience  with  which  he   explained  or  modified   them,  excited  tlie 
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admiration  even  of  his  bitterest  oppoiionts.  But  the  character  of  the 
Bill  rendered  it  open  to  assault  on  all  sides,  and  afforded  an  infinite 
number  of  points  on  which  discussion  might  arise.  In  its  main  pro- 
visions it  legalised  free  sale,  and  if  not  fixity,  yet  continuity  of  tenure, 
and  something  which  might  be  spoken  of  as  fair  rent.  It  was  this  last 
point  which  offered  the  greatest  difliculty. 

If  "  fair  rent"  was  not  that  which  was  arrived  at  by  ordinary  com- 
petition in  the  market,  it  was  necessary  either  to  define  it  (which  was 
practically  impossible)  or  to  establish  some  authoritative  machinery 
by  which,  if  not  a  fair,  at  least  a  judicial  rent  could  be  settled 
in  each  case  as  it  arose.  A  Royal  Commission,  which  had 
lately  been  sitting,  known  as  the  Bessborough  Commission,  had 
reported  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  Land  Court;  and 
it  was  the  creation  of  such  a  Court  which  was  the  chief  basis  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  present  measure.  Access  to  this  Court  was  optional,  open 
to  tenants  or  to  landlord  and  tenant  acting  in  common,  not  to  a  landlord 
alone,  llents,  when  once  judicially  fixed,  were  to  be  unchangeable 
for  fifteen  years.  Evictions  during  that  time,  except  for  breach 
of  covenant  or  non-payment  of  rent,  were  to  be  rendered  impossible. 

The  second  part  of  the  Bill  was  occupied  with  two  proposals  of  a 
somewhat  diff'erent  character,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  crisis.  The  first  of  these  proposals  was  "  assisted 
emi'Tation."  The  Land  Commissioners  were  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
mote emigration  by  advancing  money  to  the  agents  of  any  British 
colony  or  dependency,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  poorer  emigrants. 
The  second  proposal  was  the  establishment,  on  a  somewhat  small 
scale,  of  peasant  proprietorship.  In  order  to  afford  assistance  to 
occupiers  and  enable  them  to  obtain  possession  of  their  holdings,  the 
Commissioners  were  to  be  allowed  to  advance,  on  satisfactory  security, 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  sum  required  for  purchase ;  or  even 
directly  to  purchase  estates  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  to  the  tenants 
their  respective  holdings,  if  fully  satisfied  both  of  the  expediency  of 
the  step  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate 

demanded  it. 

Such  a  Bill  was  clearly  open  to  a  great  variety  of  attacks.  The 
Objections  to  landowners  saw  in  it  a  method  of  lowering  their  rents, 
the  Land  Bm.  which  they  stigmatised  as  confiscation.  "  It  is  a  Bill," 
said  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  "by  which  three  persons  are  authorised  to 
settle  the  value  of  the  whole  country."  To  the  political  economist  it 
seemed  a  violent  assault  upon  one  of  the  first  principles  of  his  science, 
the  settlement  of  values  by  the  relation  of  sui)ply  and  demand.     To  the 
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lawyer  its  details  afforded  problems  to  which  no  logical  answer  could  be 
found,  and  there  lay  at  the  root  of  it  a  confusion  of  two  principles, 
ownership  and  partnership.  To  the  more  sensible  Irish  reformers 
it  appeared  doubtful  whether  a  Bill  of  such  complexity,  and  falling  so 
far  short  of  the  extreme  wishes  of  the  people,  would  really  afford  any 
l)ermanent  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  To  the  extreme  Nationalists,  trained  of  late  years  by  the 
language  of  their  parliamentary  leaders  to  desire  the  entire  destruction 
of  landlordism,  not  only  did  tlie  means  afforded  for  the  establishment 
of  a  peasant  proprietorship  seem  inadequate,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
landlordism  was  re-established  by  it  under  fresh  safeguards  rendered 
tlie  Bill  highly  objectionable.  Nor  w^ere  the  emigration  clauses  to 
their  mind;  for  it  was  an  article  of  the  Nationalist  creed  that  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  not  too  great  for  the  resources  of  the  country 
if  properly  developed ;  tlie  redistribution  of  the  people,  and  not  their 
removal,  was  the  object  they  desired. 

The  Bill,  thus  open  to  reasonable  question  and  not  satisfactory  to 
the  Irish  themselves,  seemed  to  the  bulk  of  the  Conservative  party  an 
uncalled-for  interference  with  the  existing  Land  Law.  They  believed 
that  simpler  measures  securing  social  and  material  improvements,  with 
some  slight  increase  of  peasant  proprietorships,  were  the  proper  means 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  side,  the  majority  of  the  House  accepted  tlie  position 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  To  him  the  situation  was  political 
rather  than  economical,  and  the  questions  were  to  be  reasons  tor  the 
treated  in  that  large  spirit  of  statesmanship  which  ^^^^i"- 
accepts  compromise  and  acknowledges  anomaly,  which  overrides  even 
real  .class  interests  in  the  pursuit  of  great  and  beneficent  public  objects. 
The  necessity  for  the  measure,  he  declared,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
scarcity  of  land  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  "land  hunger"  which 
formed  so  strong  but  so  abnormal  an  element  of  the  character  of  tlie 
Irish  peasant.  The  chief  princii)les  of  the  Bill  were  the  honest 
acceptance  of  Irish  ideas  and  customs ;  its  main  point  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Court  which  should  moderate  and  legalise  those  customs. 
This  Avas  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  previous  handling  of  the  Irish 
question,  and  he  was  able  to  adduce  in  support  of  such  a  Court  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  two  Koyal  Commissions. 

In  accordance  with  these  various  views,  the  various  sections  of  the 
Opposition  expressed  their  dissent  from  the  Bill.  While  Mr.  Gibson 
demanded  compensation  for  what  was  nothing  short  of  a  great  act 
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of  attainder  against  the  landlords,  the  Conservative  party  as  a  whole 
Criticisms  of  produccd  an  amendment  declaring  that  the  House  was 
the  Land  Bill,  disposed  to  promote  the  social  and  material  improve- 
ment of  Ireland  "  by  measures  for  the  development  of  its  industrial 
resources,  rather  than  by  a  measure  which  confuses,  without  settling 
upon  a  permanent  basis,  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant." 
Li)rd  Elcho  bitterly  denounced  what  he  considered  the  economic 
heresies  of  the  Bill ;  and  Mr.  Parnell,  stigmatising  it  as  "a  miserable 
half  remedy,"  refused  to  support  it.  The  second  reading,  however,  in 
Bpite  of  the  abstention  of  the  Irish  party,  was  carried  by  352  to  17G. 
In  fact,  in  presence  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  Ireland,  most  men 
considered  the  passing  of  some  Bill  of  this  sort  as  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity.  It  was  in  Committee  that  the  real  onslaught  began.  Night 
after  night  the  details  of  every  clause  were  subjected  to  the  most 
minute  and  hostile  criticism.  The  discussion  which  began  on  the 
2Gth  of  May  was  not  concluded  till  the  30th  of  July,  on  which  day  the 
third  reading  was  taken. 

During  these  two  months  of  struggle  many  alterations  and 
The  Land  BiU  additions  had  been  made  in  the  Bill ;  but  the  constant 
in  Committee.  g^^  a^j  attention  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  en- 
countered his  adversaries  enabled  him  to  bring  it  out  of  Committee 
without  much  loss  so  far  as  its  original  principles  were  concerned. 
The  attacks  came  from  both  sides,  and  to  both  parties  in  the  quarrel 
concessions  had  to  be  made.  With  a  natural  wish  to  limit  the  action 
of  the  Bill  as  far  as  possible,  the  landlords,  with  Mr.  Heneage  as  their 
spokesman,  urged  an  amendment  which  excepted  from  its  action  those 
estates  which  were  conducted  on  what  was  spoken  of  as  the  English 
system.  Much  of  the  necessity  for  the  Bill  depended  on  the  prevalent 
custom  which  left  the  improvements  to  the  tenant ;  but  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  estates  in  which,  as  in  England,  the  improve- 
ments were  the  work,  and  therefore  logically  the  property,  of  the 
landlord.  The  reasonableness  of  the  demand  to  exclude  such  estates 
from  the  new  law  was  so  strongly  felt  that  Mr.  Heneage's  amendment 
was  rejected  in  a  full  House  by  a  majority  of  only  25.  On  some  other 
points  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  yield.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  concessions  they  made  to  the  landlord  was  his  freedom  of 
access  to  the  Land  Court.  By  the  Bill,  as  introduced,  the  Court 
seemed  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  instrument  for  saving  the  tenant 
from  exorbitant  rentals ;  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be 
no  error  in  the  other  direction.  The  landlords  now  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  recognition  of  such  a  possibility,  and  the  right  to  appeal 
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to  the  Court  for  remedy.     Two  important  clauses  which  were  added 
to  the  Bill  were,  on  the  other  hand,  concessions  to  tlie  tenant.      One 
of  the  burning  questions  of  the  time  was  the  payment  of  arrears ;  so 
long  as  this  weight  of  debt  hung  upon  the  tenant,  the  Nationalists 
declared  that  no  just  settlement  was  possible;  contracted,  as  they 
urged,  under  exorbitant  rents  and  in  times  of  distress,  justice  demanded 
that  means  should  be  found  for  setting  the  tenant  free  from  it.     A 
clause  was  therefore  added,  by  which  the  Government  was  to  advance 
to  the  landlord  half  the  arrears  due  for  the  bad  seasons  of  1878  and 
1871).     With  this,  whicli  was  more  tlian  he  could  l)y  ordinary  means 
hope  to  recover  from  his  tenants,  he  was  to  be  satisfied.     The  tenants 
were  to  repay  the  sum  advanced  by  lialf-yearly  instalments  spread 
over  fifteen  years,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  a  full  release  of  all 
arrears  was  to  be  given  them.     The  second  additional  clause  was  in- 
tended to  meet  the  widely  spread  belief  that  many  leases  had  been 
obtained  unfairly  since  1870.     The  action  of  the  Court  was  now  made 
retrospective  ;  power  was  given  it  to  examine  such  leases,  and  to  quash 
them  if  they  proved  to   be  unjust.      The  names  of    The  Land  Bni 
the  three  men  to  whom  the  lar^re  powers  of  the  Land     passes  the  com- 

r,        ,  ,  ,  mons,  July  30, 

Court  were  to  be  entrusted  were  set  out  in  the  Bill ;  >88i. 
they  were  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Vernon.  With 
these  important  alterations  an<l  some  otiiers  of  a  less  serious  character, 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  220  against  14.  Mr.  Parnell  and  a  few  of  his  friends, 
unwilling  to  reject  entirely  what  was  meant  for  a  conciliatory  measure, 
yet  regarding  it  as  thoroughly  inadequate,  abstained  from  voting. 

But  success  in  the  Lower  House  was  but  half  the  battle ;  it  was  in 
the  Upper  House,  consisting  practically  of  landlords,  i^andBiiiin 
that  the  Bill  was  likely  to  be  defeated.  But  even  t^e  Lords, 
there  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  some  such  measure  was  so 
strong  that  Lord  Salisbury,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  while  heaping 
unmitigated  censure  upon  the  Bill,  advised  his  followers  not  to  reject 
it,  but  to  use  their  ingenuity  in  changing  it  during  Committee.  His 
advice  was  taken,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  division. 
In  Committee  the  wrecking  process  began.  On  several  very  im- 
portant points  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  reversed. 
The  method  of  calculating  the  '<  fair  rent,"  the  classes  to  whom  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  were  to  apply,  the  extent  in  the  matter  of  time 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  the  difficult  question  of  arrears, 
were  all  subjected  to  hostile  amendments.  Lord  Salisbury  succeeded 
in  introducing  a  proviso  that  the  Land  Court,  when  engaged  in  settlino- 
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a  "■  fair  rent/'  bliuuld  leave  out  of  the  calculation  any  sum  paid  by  the 
tenant  for  the  ♦'  tenant  right."    In  marking  out-  the  classes  to  which 
the  Bill  applied,  the  Commons  had  settled  that  the  leaseholders  should 
at  the  close  of  their  leases  enjoy  the  advantage  secured  by  the  Bill 
«*to  present  tenants,"  and  be  allowed  to  bring  their  case  before  the 
Land  Court.     This  extension  of  privilege  did  not  meet  with  favour  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  an  amendment  was  passed  removing  it.     The 
revision  of  leases  since  1870,  and  the  right  to  break  any  lease  obtained 
tnider  undue  influence  had,  as  has  been  already  said,  been  given  to 
the  Land  Court.     Lord  Cairns  found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
House  to  remove  this  retrospective  action.     With  regard  to  aiTears, 
Mr.  Parnell  had  succeeded  in  carrying  an  amendment  which  allowed 
the  Court,  when  a  tenant  applied  for  the  fixing  of  his  judicial  rent,  to 
stay  all  proceedings  for  recovery  of  arrears  while  the  case  was  before 
them.     The  rejection  of  this  amendment  by  the  House  of  Lords  was 
a  veiy  direct  refusal  to  listen  to  the  strongly  expressed  desires  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists.     Even  the  purchase  clauses  were  not  left  untouched. 
The  requirement  of  the  Bill  that  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the 
tenants  must  be  obtained  before  an  estate  was  purchased  by  the  Court 
for  resale  seemed  to  the  Lords  an  unnecessary  restriction,  and  was 

removed. 

When  the  Bill  came  back  to  the  House   of  Commons  it  was 

Dispute  toe-  evident  that  it  had  been  considerably  changed.     The 

tween  the  two  Government  determined  to  adhere  closely  to  the  great 

Houses  on  the        ^^  «     ,     .  i  m  i      i*  n  i. 

LandBiU.  principles  of  their  measure,  while  adopting  all  such 

amendments  as  appeared  to  be  merely  verbal  or  technical.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  accept  with  some  modifications  Mr.  Heneage's 
rejected  amendment  which  the  Lords  had  restored ;  free  sale  was  to  be 
prohibited  where  it  could  be  proved  that  the  improvements  on  the 
property  had  been  not  only  made,  but  maintained  at  the  landlord's 
expense.  They  agreed  also  to  make  some  alterations  in  Mr.  Parneirs 
amendment,  though  they  insisted  on  reinserting  it ;  the  limit  of  time 
during  which  proceedings  for  arrears  might  be  delayed  was  changed 
from  six  months  to  three.  Though  certain  small  alterations  were 
thus  allowed,  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  were  not  generally 
accepted,  and  the  Bill  was  sent  back  to  the  Upper  House  very  much 
in  its  original  form.  A  bitter  dispute  between  the  Houses  seemed 
imminent,  which  threatened  something  closely  approaching  a  deadlock. 
The  Lords,  or  rather  the  majority  of  the  Lords,  found  themselves  in 
a  dilemma.  They  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  functions  of  the 
Opposition,  and  as  a  matter  of  party  tactics  were  very  unwilling  to 
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throw  out  the  Bill,  and  so  to  hapten  a  Ministerial  crisis.    Little  more 
than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  at  the  last  general  election  the  Liberals 
had  been  triumphantly  restored  to  power,  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  a  Bill  to  reform  the  Irish  Land  Law  was  to  be  introduced.     After 
so  short  an  interval  the  Opposition  had  no  wish   to  risk   renewed 
defeat,  nor  were  they  lu'cpared  to  supply  a  new  Ministry,  even   if 
defeat  were  avoided.     On  the  other  Iiand,  the  Lords  could  scarcely 
with  a  good  gi-ace  surrender  amendments  win'ch  they  had  declared  to 
be  of  vital  importance.     The  position  of  the  Uovernmont  was  almost 
as  difficult  as  that  of  the  Opposition.     They  might  indeed  withdraw 
the  Bill,  reintnxliice   it   in   some  slightly  altered  form  in  tlie  next 
session,   and  fight  the   question   all   over    again;    but,   meanwhile, 
Ireland  was  waiting  for  its  remedial  measure.     Or  they  might  take 
the  opportunity  to  dissolve  and  force  on  a  new  election;  l»ut,  with 
a  large  majority  behind  them,  and  supported  by  a  national  verdict 
hardly  a  year  old,   it  seemed  undesirable   again   to  appeal  to   the 
country. 

However,  as  neither  party  wished  to  drive  matters  to  extremity, 
Mr.  Gladstone  found  it  possible  to  adopt  a  third  and     * 

,    ,  ,.,  *■  A  compromise 

more  statesmanlike  course.     He  determined  to  yield     eflfected. 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so  without  seriously  injuring  the  Bill, 
and  thus  to  give  i\\^  Lords  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  whh  dignity 
from  their  false  position.      The   concessions  wliich  he   thought  it 
prudent  to  make  were  no  doubt  important.    Leaseholders,  for  instance, 
if  their  leases  terminated  after  1941,  were  excluded  from  the  action  of 
the  Bill ;  Mr.  Parneirs  clause  was  entirely  omitted ;  and  certain  rights 
of  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Land  Court  were  allowed.     The 
concessions  were,  at  all  events,  sufficient  to  enable  Lord  Salisburv 
while  still  declaring  his  belief  in  the  injustice  of  the  Bill,  to  assert  thit 
the  two  most  important  points  he  had  in  view,  the  equality  of  access 
to  the  Court  by  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  price 
paid  for  tenant-right  in  fixing  a  ''  fair  rent,"  had  both  been  obtained. 
Ihe  Lords  withdrew  their  opposition,  and  the  Bill  passed  (August  22, 
1881). 

The  Government  had  chosen  Ireland,  or  more  correctly  had  been 
forced  to  adopt  Ireland,  as  the  field  of  parliamentary 
battle.     The  circumstances  which  had  produced  this    ftrS^tL*' 
result  had  also  strained  to  the  extreme  the  adminis-    ^""^i^^**- 
trative  capacity  of  the  Cabinet.     During  the  whole  of  the  sprin-  of  the 
year  1881,  while  the  Coercion  Bill  was  forcing  its  way  slowlv  Throu'^h 
I  arhament,  the  ferment  in  Ireland  had  been  increasing.     The  trFal 
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of  the  Land  Leaguers,  who  had  been  arrested  in  October,  had  ended 
in  their  acquittal,  and  the  country  continued  to  be  agitated  by  frequent 
meetings  and  fiery  speeches.  li  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Michael  Davitt, 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  the  national  oreitors,  was  silenced. 
In  his  case  there  was  no  need  to  fear  the  acquittal  of  a  jury ;  for  the 
term  of  his  punishment  for  conduct  during  the  Fenian  troubles  had  not 
yet  expired,  and  the  language  he  was  now  using  was  held  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  his  position  as  a  prisoner  liberated  on  ticket-of-leave ;  he 
was  therefore  apprehended  and  detained  without  further  trial.  The 
arrest  produced  no  good  result;  there  was  but  one  martjT  more  to 
feed  with  his  injuries  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Leaguers.  Neither  sex 
nor  profession  held  aloof  from  the  Nationalist  zeal.  The  women  of 
Ireland,  under  the  presidency  of  Miss  Parnell,  formed  themselves  into 
a  Ladies'  Land  League.  The  Church  found  a  leader  in  Archbishop 
Croke  of  Cashel,  and  threw  itself  energetically  into  the  movement  in 
spite  of  the  disapproval  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  attempted  suppression  of  meetings  and  the  forcible  support  of 
Power  of  the  evictions  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  caused 
Land  lieaffue.  bloodshed.  But  after  the  Coercion  Bill  was  passed, 
and  when  the  Government  entered  upon  the  struggle  armed  with  the 
new  powers  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  it  was  supposed  that 
no  difficulty  would  have  been  found  in  restormg  order.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Forster  was  fully  persuaded  that  outrages  would  at  once  cease 
upon  the  apprehension  of  a  few  turbulent,  but  inconspicuous  agitators ; 
and  those  who  were  first  arrested  as  "suspects"  under  the  new  law 
were  men  of  quite  second-rate  position.  The  power  of  the  League 
had  in  fact  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  assertion  that  "The  Land 
League  was  the  real  Government  of  Ireland  "  seemed  scarcely  an 
exaggeration.  For  the  moment,  the  voice  of  the  illegitimate  authority 
appeared  to  carry  more  weight  than  that  of  its  legitimate  rival.  The 
Land  League  Convention,  held  in  Dublin  in  September  1881,  marked 
the  climax  of  its  power.  The  farmers  and  the  priests 
Dublin,  Sept.  were  there  fully  represented,  and,  after  declaring  their 
^®®^'  belief  that  the  Land  Act  had  been  procured  entirely 

by  the  action  of  the  League,  they  placed  themselves  unreservedly  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Parnell.  He  delivered  his  verdict  upon  the  Act 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  was  master  of  the  situation.  He  bade  them 
accept  it  as  a  mere  instalment,  and  not  as  the  completion  of  their 
work.  Their  present  duty  was  to  watch  it  and  to  try  it  with  test 
cases  before  they  consented  to  a  general  adoption  of  its  advantages. 
There  was  no  disorder  in  the   Convention,   its  conduct  was  self- 
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restrained  and  constitutional.  The  attitude  it  adopted  towards  the 
Government  was  that  of  a  rival  power,  wliich  might  or  Uiight  not  be 
satished  with  the  concessions  made  to  it. 

Such  an  attitude  of  self-assertion,  though  orderly  in  itself,   was 
certainly  not  calculated  to  check  the  extreme  disorder  with  whic'h  the 
country  was  still  full.     The  leaders  of  the  League  had  always  declared 
tiiat  they  were  not  responsible  for  those  outrages.     Their  assertion 
was  probably  so  far  true,  that  they  did  not  directly 
contrive  them;  but  that  they  allowed  them  an.l  used    feX'sand' 
them  for  their  own  purposes  seems  certain.     Such  at    ?h? ifar'"""  °' 
all  events  was  the  opinion  of  the  Government.     In    i^el^ue.** 
October,  speeches  of  bitter  recrimination  were  exchanged  between  Mr 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell.     It  was  intolerable  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
Ins  great  effort  at  reconciliation  should  be  so  coldly  received,  and  be 
met  with  such  constant  recurrence  of  disorder.     He  had  believed  that 
the  removal  of  a  few  irreconcilable  and  criminal  agitators  would  have 
allowed  the  whole  people  to  recognise  the  excellence  of  the  Land  Act 
and  that  its  smooth  and  beneficent  working  would  have  produced 
peace.     He  could  not  put  up  with   the   half-hearted  and  critical 
approval  of  Mr.  Parnell,  which  seemed  to  be  preventing  the  fair  trial 
of   the  new  system.     Only  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Parnell's  reply  to 
the  indignant  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister,  tlie  step  was  taken  whicli 
neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Mr.  Forster  had  at  first  regarded  as  neces- 
sary.    The  leaders  of  the  Land  League  were  suddenly  apprehended 
HI  Dublm,  and  placed  m  Kilmainham  Prison  (October  13,  1881)     Tliis 
active  assault  immediately  produced  active    resistance ;    the   Laud 
League  played  its  last  card.     An  address,  signe.l  by  the  imprisoned 
Leaguers,  called  upon  the  tenants  to  refuse  to  pay  any  rent  until  their 
leaders  were  liberated.     The   Government  met  tlie  address  by  a 
declaration  of  the  illegality  of  the  Land  League  and  the  suppression 
of  all  Its  branches;  and  it  seemed  as  if  this  long-delayed  blow  was  all 
hat  was  necessary;  the  new  Land  Act  came  at  once  into  workin- 
he  Land  Court  was  crowded.     The  victory  of  the  legitimate  com- 
batant  in  the  struggle  seemed  secured. 

But  the  policy  of  the  Government  had   in  reality  met  with  no 
success.     Agrarian  outrages  of  the  old-fashioned  cha-     ^  ,       , 
racter,  with  the  miserable  incidents  of  mutilation  of    ?e?iS.°' 

vLtnce'alM^^^^^^^  T^^^"^"'  rick-burning,  and  personal 

voence  al  included  under  the  general  name  of  -  moonli.ditin- " 
had  created  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  western  districts.  Bailiff  had 
been  murdered  in  Connemara;  a  lady  had  been  shot  as  she  sat  ^  the 
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side  of  her  brother,  an  unpopular  landlord.  Fenian  assassinations  had 
occurred  in  Dublin  itself.  The  an-est  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his[colleagues, 
far  from  allaying  the  storm,  only  rendered  it  more  severe  by  withdraw- 
ing any  modifying  influence  which  the  open  association  of  the  Land 
Leainie  might  have  exercised  over  the  more  irreconcilable  secret 
societies. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1882  saw  no  amelioration  of  the  crisis. 
In  England  party  spirit  ran  high.  While  the  Conservative  orators  of 
the  Opposition  found  no  words  strong  enough  to  stigmatise  the  weakness 
of  the  executive  and  the  "policy  of  public  plunder,"  the  Irish  party 
were  loud  in  their  attacks  upon  all  forms  of  coercion,  and  threatened  a 
perpetuation  of  the  present  disorders  unless  evictions  and  arrears  were 
handled  in  a  very  conciliatory  spirit. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  his  great  land 
reform  would  liave  been  allowed  fair  play  and  would  prove  a  complete 
source  of  reconciliation,  but  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  re-establishment 
of  order  was  a  matter  of  prime  necessity.  But  both  conciliation  and 
coercion  appeared  equally  ineffective. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  not  made  easier  when,  while  the 
Salisbury  pro-  address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  was  still  under 
mitteeo?"  discussion,  the  House  of  Lords,  acting  on  the  advice 

inquiry.  _  of  Lord  Salisbury,  thought  fit  to  appoint  a  committee 
with  a  large  majority  of  landlords  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
Land  Act.  A  severer  blow  could  scarcely  have  been  dealt  at  the 
Prime  Minister;  it  was  impossible  that  he  shoidd  bear  it  in  silence. 
He  moved  and  carried  a  resolution  implying  grave  censure  upon  the 
action  of  the  Lords.  The  two  Houses  seemed  now  to  stand  in  direct 
antagonism  the  one  to  the  other.  Of  course,  the  resolution  was  a 
roll  (if  idle  thunder;  yet  it  marks  a  real  crisis  in  the  constitutional 
development  of  the  country.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  action  of 
tlie  Lords  in  throwing  out  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  marks  the  first  determined 
step  in  a  policy  consistently  pursued  by  the  Conservative  leader.  From 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  with  scarcely  a  check,  the  power 
of  the  Commons  had  l)een  upon  the  increase.  History  presents  during 
that  period  an  unbroken  advance  of  the  Democracy.  It  had  found 
its  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  every  appearance 
of  its  continuing  its  ti-iumi>hant  course.     But  Lord 

Rene'wed  in-  .  . 

fluenceofthe       Salisbury  had   recognised  that,  from  a  constitutional 

ouse  0    0     .    p^jj^^  Qf  view,  this  progress  was  one-sided ;  there  lay 

ready  to  hand  a  power  sufficiently  strong  to  check,  if  not  to  stop,  the 
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advancmg  flood,  to  change  and  modify  its  course,  though  its  impulse 
could  not  be  wholly  resisted.  The  constitutional  power  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  unbroken  and  unquestioned,  though  practically  much  in 
abeyance,  was  on  certain  questions  especially  connected  with  property 
always  at  his  command.  The  reassertion  by  the  Lords,  under  Lord 
Salisbury's  guidance,  of  their  position  in  the  constitution  becomes 
henceforward  a  marked  cliaracteristic  of  political  life. 

In  the  Lower  House  the  opinion  was  gradually  forcing  itself  upon 
the  minds  of  all  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  was  to  be  successful,  a 
move  forward  must  be  made  on  botli  its  lines.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  increasing  coercion,  on  that  point  the  Conservatives  would 
certainly  vote  with  the  Ministry.  It  was  less  certain  how  any  further 
step  m  conciliation  could  be  carried.  Yet  on  this  point  the  mind  of 
the  Prime  Minister  was  decided.  He  had  already  spoken  in  terms 
of  approval  of  a  Bill  produced  by  Mr.  Redmond,  as  embodymg  tlio 
wishes  of  the  Irish  so  far  as  its  clauses  on  arrears  went.  'lie  had 
already  during  the  debate  on  the  Address  gone  even  further,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  would  hail  with  pleasure  any  legislation  which  tended 
to  lessen  the  concentration  of  business  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  had  expresse<l  his  willingness  to  consider  favourably 
any  scheme  of  Irish  self-government  which  left  tlie  authority  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  uninjured.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  already 
dreaming  of  Home  Rule. 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  conciliation  however  encountered 
opposition  within  the  Cabinet  itself.     The  unexpected    porster-a 
release  of  the  three  members  of  Parliament  imprisoned    resignation, 
at  Kilmainham  as  loaders  of  the  Land  League  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Forster.     A  few  days  later  Michael  Davitt 
was  also  released,  and  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  some  sort  of 
compromise  had  been  entered  into  witli  the  Irish  leaders,  though  Mr. 
Gladstone  emphatically  declared  that  tlie  Government  was  acting  on 
Its  own  initiative.     Mr.  Forster,  when  explaining  his  resignation,  laid 
much  stress  on  his  constant  advice  that  no  bargain  should  ever  be 
made  with  the  Land  Leaguers ;  only  after  the  new  powei-s  demanded 
by  Government  had  been  granted  and  had  been  proved  successful, 
did  he  think  that  the  experiment  of  releasing  the  prisoners  might 
have  been  tried.     His  speech  was  certainly  open  to  the  interpretation 
that  there  had  been  some  sort  of  bargain,  and  though  this  was  a^-ain 
strenuously  denied,  it  appeared  that  information  had  reached  "the 
Government  which  led  them  to  hope  that  if  the  arrears  were  treated 
in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Redmond's  late  Bill,  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends? 
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would  find  it  possible  to  support  the  cause  of  order.  The  details  of 
this  information  were  subsequently  brought  to  light  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Arrears  Bill. 

It  appeared  that  in  the  beginning  of  April  Mr.  O'Shea,  the  member 
TheKiimain-  ^^^  Clare,  had  been  struck  with  the  importance  of  the 
ham  treaty.  question  of  the  aiTears.     He  had  an  interview  with 

Mr.  Parnell,  who  had  been  temporarily  released  for  private  reasons  from 
Kilmainham.  Mr.  Parnell  had  honourably  kept  his  parole,  and  refused 
to  mix  in  any  political  action.  He  however  urged  Mr.  O'Shea  to  get 
the  arrears  settled  on  the  principle  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
Bills  both  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  of  the  Government.  Alluding  to  a 
motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  which  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Tories  had  already  accepted  his  view  with 
respect  to  peasant  proprietors.  He  believed  ^that  the  ''moonlight- 
was  the  work  of  small  farmers  threatened  with  eviction  for 
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arrears.  Mr.  O'Shea  wrote  both  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain on  the  13th  of  April.  From  both  he  received  a  certain  amount  • 
of  encouragement,  though  no  sign  of  any  intention  to  make  a  bargain. 
A  few  days  later  he  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Forster,  and  also  with 
the  prisoners  in  Kilmainham.  He  declared  that  in  neither  case, 
though  he  had  successfully  urged  the  necessity  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  "  no  rent  manifesto,"  had  any  bargain  for  liberty  been  suggested. 
He  had  also  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell,  and  had  shown  it  to 
Mr.  Forster.  The  letter  was  a  strong  plea  for  the  settlement  of  the 
arrears  question,  and  the  expression  of  the  writer's  belief  that  "  if  that 
question  were  settled  upon  the  lines  indicated,  he  and  his  colleagues 
were  confident  that  the  exertions  they  would  be  able  to  make 
strenuously  and  unremittingly  would  be  effective  in  stopping  outrage 
and  intimidations  of  all  kinds."  The  letter  closed  with  the  words, 
"  The  accomplishment  of  the  programme  I  have  sketched  out  to  you 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  regarded  by  the  country  as  a  practical 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  and  would,  I  feel  sure,  enable  us  to 
co-operate  cordially  for  the  future  with  the  Liberal  party  in  forwarding 
Liberal  principles  and  measures  of  general  reform,  and  that  the 
Government  at  the  end  of  this  session  would,  from  tha  state  of  the 
country,  feel  themselves  thoroughly  justified  in  dispensing  with  further 
coercive  measures."  This  letter  was  not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Forster. 
It  became  even  less  so  after  the  further  explanations  of  Mr.  O'Shea. 
According  to  Mr.  O'Shea,  it  meant  that  "the  conspiracy,  which  has 
been  used  to  get  up  boycotting  and  outrages,  will  now  be  used  to 
put  them  down,"  and  thjvt  Mr.  Parnell  hoped  to  make  nse  of  a  certain 
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person   (probably  Mr.    Sheridan,   a  released  suspect),  who   "under 
various  disguises  was  coming  backwards  and  forwards  from  Mr  Fgan 
to  the  outrage  mongers  of  the  West."    Much,  of  course,  depended 
upon  the  use  of  the  word  ''  conspiracy."    To  Mr.  Forster  and  to  Mr 
L  Parnell  it  had  whoUy  different  meanings.    While  Mr.  Forster  regarded 

•  It  as  implying,  in  complete  corroboration  of  his  own  view,  the  com- 

plicity of  the  Land  League  in  the  late  outrages,  Mr.  Parnell  confined 
Its  meaning  to  an  understanding  among  themselves  of  the  moonlighters 
and  law-breakers.  Driven  to  violence  by  the  fear  of  eviction,  he 
believed  that  these  men  would  under  changed  circumstances  become 
eager  for  the  maintenance  of  the  law.  The  position  was  further  com- 
plicated by  the  unfortunate  omission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell,  when 
reading  his  letter  to  the  House,  of  the  concluding  words  with  regard 
to  the  co-operation  with  the  Liberal  party.  An  opportunity  was  at 
once  afforded  for  suspicion  and  for  an  accusation  of  "  garbling  docu- 
I  ments."    But  there  seems  no  reason  to  question  the  honesty*  either 

of  the  Irish  or  of  the  Government,  or  the  truth  of  their  assertion  that 
>  tliere  was  no  bargain.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that 

to  act  upon  information  thus  clandestinely  supplied,  and  to  pursue  a 
line  of  conduct  exactly  in  accordance  with  that  suggested  by  their 
opponents,  bears  a  dangerous  resemblance  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
compact,  understood,  though  not  expressed  in  words.     Undoubtedly 
there  was  room  for  misapprehension.     Mr.  Forster  s  interpretation  k 
the  word  ''  conspiracy  "  could  easily  be  adopted,  and  the  transaction  be 
so  represented  as  to  assume  the  form  of  an  arrangement  with  criminals, 
by  which,   in  exchange  for  liberty  and  for  the  granting  of  their 
demands,  they  were  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  their  criminality,  but 
to  become  useful  party  allies.     Regarded  by  the  Opposition  in'  this 
light,  the  transaction  became  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Kilmainham 
and  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  party  invective.  ' 

Ireland  was  as  usual  the  victim   of  party  government.      It  has 
always  proved  impossible  to  carry  out  consistently  any 
great  experiment  in  the  presence  of  bitter  Parliamentary    JlcumVf^party 
opposition.      Every  delay  in   the   realisation   of   the     »°ve™°^ei»t. 
expected  result,   every  trip    however    slight    on    the    part    of  the 
Administration,  is  at  once  taken  up  by  the  Opposition ;  and  experi- 
ment, which  in  politics  as  in  other  matters  requires  cool  patience  and 
a  persevering  disregard  of  first  and  immaterial  results,  is  rendered 
impossible.     The  best-intentioned  Government  is  driven  to  imperfect 
shifts  and  petty  improvements,  which  produce  little  else  than  increased 
disorder, 
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In  the  present  instance  it  was  inevitable  that  the  attempt  to  come 
to  tenns  with  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  should  excite  angi-y 
passion,  for  an  event  had  occurred  in  Dublin  which  might  well  upset 
the  equanimity  even  of  the  most  phlegmatic  politician. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  who 
«    .      ^^    ^    succeeded  Mr.  Forster  as  Irish  Secretary,  was  to  be 

Murder  of  liOrd  .  *' ' 

Frederick  the  exponent  of  the  modified  policy  of  the  Government ; 

repression  was  henceforward  to  be  repression  of  outrage, 
and  not  of  political  opinion.  Yet  this  messenger  of  peace  had  scarcely 
set  foot  in  the  island,  on  Saturday  the  6th  of  May,  when  as  he  and 
the  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Burke,  were  quietly  walking  through  Phoenix 
Park  they  were  attacked  by  four  ruffians  and  stabbed  to  death.  The 
assassins  escaped  without  detection.  Seldom  has  any  event  so  moved 
the  public  mind.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  character  of  the  crime, 
the  popularity  of  the  victims,  the  bitter  irony  of  the  situation,  excited 
an  unprecedented  feeling  of  anger  and  sympathy.  The  few  hours 
however  that  intervened  before  Parliament  assembled  on  the  Monday 
evening  allowed  time  for  the  country  to  recover  somewhat  from  the 
sliock.  There  was  no  undignified  outbreak  of  anger  in  the  House, 
but  Government  accepted  the  lesson  of  the  ten-ible  crime,  and  setting 
aside  all  other  measures  however  pressing  proceeded  at  once  with 
its  ''  Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill." 

This  Bill,  mtroduced  by  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  on  the  following 
Prevention  of  ^^Y^  ^^'^^  undoubtedly  very  stringent  in  its  character. 
Crimes  Bill.  ^g  juries  could  not  be  trusted,  special  tribunals  consist- 

ing of  three  judges  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  the 
police  were  to  have  the  right  of  search  in  proclaimed  districts  by  night  • 
and  day;  the  Alien  Act  was  to  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  of  the 
immediate  arrest  of  suspicious  strangers ;  and  two  stipendiary  magis- 
trates were  to  be  authorised  to  exercise  summary  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  secret  societies,  of  assaults  on  the  police,  or  of  intimidation.  The 
Act  was  to  be  in  force  for  three  years. 

Side  by  side  with  this  measure,  and  pressed  forward  with  the  same 
haste,  was  the  An-ears  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  the  15th  of  INLay.  It  was  practically  a  repro- 
duction of  the  clauses  with  regard  to  arrears  in  Mr.  Redmond's  Bill.  The 
arrangement  was  to  be  compulsory  in  all  cases  where  inability  to  pay 
the  aiTears  could  be  proved,  where  the  holding  was  under  £30  a  year, 
and  where  the  last  year's  rent  had  been  paid.  In  such  cases  the 
State  would  make  a  free  gift  of  half  the  arrears,  and  the  remainder 
would  then  be  cancelled.    The  iC2,000,000  which  would  probably  bQ 
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required  to  give  the  tenants  this  free  start  was  to  be  supplied  chiefly 
from  the  Irish  Church  Fund,  and  the  residue  from  a  special  Parlia- 
mentary grant. 

^  There  was  enough   in  these  two  Bills  to  afford  opportunity  for  a 
lengthened  and  bitter  opposition.      Tlie  Irish  party  would  accept 
nothing  short  of  conciliation  without  coercion,  and  subjected  each 
clause  of  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill  to  eveiy  sort  of  opposition 
which  the  forms  of  the  House  allowed.     It  was  not  till  after  a  sittin- 
of   hirty  hours,  and  the  suspension  of  neariy  all  the  Irish  members" 
that  the  clause  with  respect  to  the  assessment  of  dama-es  in  the 
case  of  outrage  was  got  tlirough   the  House.     And    cri° 
only  by  the  application  of  the  new  rules  of  urgency    cartel juiy  12. 
was  the  Bill  ultimately  read  the  tliird  time.     It  became  law  on  the 
Vim  of  July. 

Tlie  passage  of  tlie  Anears  Bill  produced  no  such  striking  incident 
yet  every  point  of  objection  was  taken  by  the  Conservatives.     The 
evil  of  saddling  the   Consolidated   Fund  with  a   fresh  cliai-e    the 
a.lvantages  of  a  loan  rather  than  a  free  gift  to  the  tenants,  of  vohnitarv 
rather  than  compulsory  an-angements,  of  a  wholly  new  peasant  pro- 
prietary rather  than  the  peqietuation  of  the  existing  tenants,  the 
aggi-avation  of  the  breach  already  made   in  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  the  wickedness  of  teaching  the  Irish  that  outrages  produced 
concessions,  aggravated  by  the  crowning  crime  of  the  Kilmainham 
treaty,  were  each  hi  turn  urged  against  the  Bill.     The  Govermnent 
was  however  firm,  and  strong  in  numbers  got  their  measure  through 
the  House  on  the  21st  of  July  without  any  serious  alteration 
^  Before  it  became  law,  difficulties  arose  })etween  the  two  Houses 
similar  to  those  which  had  marked  the  jwcedin^^  vear 
Amendments  were  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords^which    t^S,^.'"  "" 
threatened  to  completely  destroy  its  value.     Lord  Salisburv  chose  for 
h.s  firs    objection  its  compulsory  character,  and  proposed  that  the 
landlord  should  be  free  to  refuse  to  compound  for  his  arrears.     This 
amendment  virtually  put  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord  the  power  of 
hmitmg  the  efforts  of  the  State  to  relieve  the  suffering  tenants      His 
second  amendment  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  tenant  sold  his  tenant 
right,  the  aiTears  which  by  the  Bill  would  have  been  lost  to  the  land- 
Old  should  be  a  first  charge  upon  the  price  received.     In  other  words 
tliere  was  to  be  no  complete  wiping  out  of  arrears.  ' ' 

It  was  imi)ossible  to  accept  these  amendments ;    yet  the  crisis 
considering  the  late  events  in  Ireland,  was  so  severe  that  it  was 
equally  impossible  that  the  Lords  should  force  a  quarrel  between  the 
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Houses.  Such  a  quarrel  would  liave  led  to  the  dropping  of  the  Bill, 
and  even  the  Conservatives  felt  that  this  would  be  disastrous.  Some 
slight  concessions,  therefore,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  proved  sufficient. 
He  introduced  the  necessity  of  a  mutual  notice  of  ten  days  between 
landlord  and  tenant  before  a  case  was  brought  into  Court;  and  he 
accepted  the  amendment  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  tenant  right, 
though  confining  its  application  to  seven  years,  and  limiting  the  amount 
of  arrears  to  be  paid  to  half  the  value  of  the  tenant  right.  These  and 
some  other  small  concessions  satisfied  the  Lords,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Salisbury;  but,  finding  the  feeling  against  renewed  opposition 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  declared  that, 
although  his  objections  were  as  strong  as  ever,  he  would  not  divide 
the  House.  The  An-ears  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  18th 
of  August. 

The  release  of  the  political  prisoners  and  the  changes  in  the  Irish 
executive  were  regarded,  at  all  events  by  the  opponents  of  the  Ministry, 
as  a  new  departure  and  a  change  of  policy.  In  seeking  for  its  cause, 
party  perversity  was  gratified  by  finding  it  in  a  scandalous  treaty  with 
outrage-mongers.  Yet  a  more  simple  explanation  was  ready  to  hand. 
There  was  no  new  policy,  and  any  change  in  the  method  of  carrying 
out  what  had  all  along  been  the  Government's  object — the  simultaneous 
suppression  of  outrage  and  conciliation  of  Irish  feeling — was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Prime  Minister.  More  than 
Review  of  ^"'^^  ^^^'  ^^''^^^stone  had  the  greatness  to  acknowledge 

Forster'a  Irish  fiiilurc,  and  to  attempt,  not  always  with  the  happiest 
^°'  ■  results,  to  retrace  his  steps.     And  there  can  be  little 

question  that  the  government  of  Ireland  under  Mr.  Forster  had 
proved  a  failure.  Few  statesmen  of  modern  time  have  suffered  from 
80  unjust  a  load  of  obloquy.  To  few  have  motives  more  utterly 
abhorrent  to  his  real  character  been  attributed ;  yet  as  Secretary  of 
Ireland  he  had  unquestionably  failed.  A  man  of  gentle  and  affectionate 
feeling,  he  was  systematically  charged  with  cruelty.  With  an  anxious 
desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  Ireland  and  to  treat  the  country 
with  absolute  justice,  he  became  the  object  of  the  bitterest  invective, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  leadera  of  the  Irish  party  as  a  tyrannical 
oppressor.  From  what  is  known  of  his  character  and  aims,  it  appears 
far  more  probable  that  the  cause  of  his  failure  was  to  be  found  in  the 
twofold  and  almost  contradictory  points  of  view  from  which  he  faced 
the  Irish  question.  The  main  charge  against  him,  apart  from  what  were 
merely  expressions  of  party  malevolence,  was  that  everything  he  did  in 
the  way  of  repression  was  done  too  late.     He  entered  upon  office  with 
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a  strong  belief  that  he  had  but  to  lay  his  hands  on  a  eertain  number 

accept  even  w.th  gratitude  the  offered  measures  of  reconciliation 
e  could  n^t  believe  that  his  colleagues  in  Parliament  woudeTd 

hemselves  to  criminal  outrage.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  t^^ 
feehng  that  he  obtained  the  Protection  Act  with  its  straT'e  uneo 
stm,t,onal  peculiarities.  It  was  under  the  same  influence  that  1 
employed  .t  for  months  only  against  insignificant  persons.  Buf 
had  a  tenderness  for  the  Irish,  he  had  an  u.msually  strong  detestati  n 
of  what  appeared  to  him  the  mean  and  cowardly  methods^oFint  m  I 
t.on  wh,ch  were  r.fe  in  the  country.     And  as  by  degrees  it  was  forced 

pon  h,s  mmd  that  the  Land  League  and  the  outrages  were  conn  cted 
-f  not  ostensibly  yet  in  very  fell  reality,  his  hatred  of  oppression  bW   1 

u  and  got  the  better,  at  all  events  in  expression,  of  the  really  k  n  1  I 
eelmg  wh,ch  underlay  it.     There  thus  arose  a  widespread  behef  tl,  ^ 

fi  /  b  J7/-T'  °f  P°'"^y.P--«''f<'  l>y  Government,  he  was  answerable 
fo  hat  which  was  coercive,  while  conciliation  was  attributed  to  Mr 
.ladstone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  took  a  veiy  large  share  both  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  Land  Act  and  of  the  subsequent  Arrears  Ac 
and  throughout  his  letters  and  private  utterances  abundant  proof  is 
to  be  found  tha  his  spirit  was  well-nigh  broken  by  the  necessity 
under  which,  as  he  believed,  lie  lay  of  having  recourse  to  me  hods 
of  an  arbitrary  character.  ^cmuub 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  the  exact  cause  of  his  resi.- 
na  ion.  In  all  probability  it  was  what  appeared  to  him  the  inexcus- 
ab  e  laxity  of  the  Government  in  releasing  tlie  Kilmainham  prisoners 
without  sufficient  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  He  said  after- 
wards that  It  was  because  he  was  not  furnished  with  more  extensive 
powers  ;^  ^'"t  tl^ere  must  have  been  some  misunderstanding  here 
as  he  himself  had  drafted  the  Crimes  Bill  which  had  been  placed 
before  the^  Cabmet,  and  which  with  very  slight  alteration  was 
mtroduced  mto  Parliament. 

After  the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  Mr.  Trevelvan 
accepted  the  position  of  Chief  Secretary,  under  Lord 
Spencer,  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  both  of  them  being    fni^sS'^'''^'' 
members  of  the  Cabinet.     Change  of  policy  in  any    secretary, 
large  sense  there  was  none  under  this  change  of  personnel.     Con- 
cihation  and  enforcement  of  order  going  hand-in-hand  remained,  as 
before,  the  policy  of  the  Government.     But  no  doubt  there  was  a 
modification  of  method.     Armed  with  the  new  Crimes  Act,  a  law 
ot   unusual   stringency,   and    perhaps  warned  by   the    late   terrible 
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experience,  the  executive  showed  a  firmer  front  to  agrarian  excesses. 
Less  determined  than  Mr.  Forster  to  find  close  connection  between  tlie 
League  and  outrage,  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  able  to  give  better  effect  to 
conciliatory  meaHurcs.  Not  that  there  was  any  immediate  cesi^ation 
either  of  agitation  or  of  outrage.  On  the  contrary,  the  year  was 
marked  ]>v  a  tcnible  succession  of  murders.  In  June,  in  two  ditVcrent 
places,  land  agents  were  shot  from  behind  looi)h<)led  walls.  In  August 
a  crime  of  uni)aralleled  magnitude  took  place  at  Maamtrasna;  a 
whole  fiimily  of  Joyces,  six  in  number,  were  ruthlessly  murdered 
because  it  was  believed  that  they  had  some  knowledge  of  the  per- 
l)ctrators  of  several  preceding  murders  in  that  district.  Even  so  late 
in  the  year  as  November  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Mr. 
Justice  Lawson  in  Dublin,  and  a  Mr.  Field  was  stabbed  outside  Ins 
own  house.  But,  either  by  an  improvement  in  the  police  organisation 
or  from  some  other  cause,  the  entire  impunity  of  the  murderers  had 
disappeared.  It  is  true  that  the  June  murderers  were  not  discovered, 
but  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  at  Maamtrasna  were  convicted  and 
condeuiued  to  death,  as  were  also  several  other  murderers  who  had 
hitherto  escaped  detection. 

In  the  political   world  also  there  was  no  immediate  sign  of  any 
relaxation   of  in'itation.     Following  the   example   of 
League,  Oct.        previous  agitators,  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party  found 
^®®^'  means  to  evade  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League. 

A  great  conference  was  held  in  October  in  Dublin,  and  there  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Land  League  a  new  National  League  w^as  called  into 
existence.  Its  objects,  as  put  forth  by  Mr.  Parnell,  were  '' national 
self-government.  Land  Law  reform,  local  self-government,  extension 
of  the  Parliamentary  and  municipal  franchises,  and  the  development 
and  encouragement  of  the  labour  and  industrial  interests  of  Ireland." 
It  was  thought  that  the  attempt  to  form  such  a  League  would  bring  to 
light,  or  perhaps  cause,  a  breach  in  the  Irish  National  party.  It  was 
known  that  Mr.  Davitt  by  no  means  agreed  with  Mr.  Parnell  on  the 
question  of  land.  He  had  adopted  the  theories  of  Mr.  Henry  George, 
and  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  land,  while  the 
nominal  leader  of  the  party  would  have  been  contented  wuth  the 
establishment  of  a  large  peasant  proprietary.  And  in  fact  in  America 
a  split  did  take  place.  The  followers  of  the  Irish  World  henceforth 
spoke  with  some  contempt  of  the  Irish  Parliamentarians.  But  in  Ireland 
itself  no  such  result  followed,  Mr.  Davitt  as  usual  subordinating  his 
own  views  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  general  advantage  of  his  party. 
But  although   the   improvement  was  not  very   marked,   there   was 
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"udoubtclly  a  general  feeling  that  ll.ings  were  looking  a  little  letter 
under  he  rule  of  Lord  Speneer  and  Mr.  Trevel,an.  'n.e  Land  Cw[ 
Ava.  fully  and  vigorously  in  aetion  with  very  good  results,  and  it  was 
an  encouragmg  symptom  that  the  Govenunent  had  heen  able  to  brin- 
0  trial  and  obtain  evidence  and  conviction  i„  cases  of  flagrant  crime! 

^irc'S'et  """"'= '°  '"^  ^•^'^""""■""^^  1'°"^'^  ^'-"  '■■- 

But  the   Govemniont  had  not  wholly  abstained  from  the  use  of 
their  extraordinary  powers.    They  had  been  intrusted 
with  wide  powers  of  inquiry,  even  in  cases  Nvtiere  no    ^„n°b',S° 
dehnite  charge  could  be  alleged  against  any  individual.    •"-•  >«««•  ' 
Ihe  fruit  of  such  inquiries  was  seen  when,  early  in  Januarv,  seventeen 
n,en  were  suddenly  apprehended   in  Uublin,  among  thim  a  Town 
Councillor  of  the  name  of  James  Carey.     They  were  charged  with  a 
conspiraey  to  murder,  and  the  inquiries  carried  on  resulted  in  very 
tartling  revelations.    Chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  informer.,  of  whom 
the  most  prominent  was  James  Carey,  the  existence  of  a  secret  societv, 
composed  largely  of  ex-Fenians  and  called  "  the  Invincibles,"  wa 
brought  to  light.     It  was  arranged  with  all  the  precautious  usual  in  such 
societies,  no  member  of  it  knew  the  names  of  the  other  members,  and 

oiders  were  dealt  out  by  a  mysterious  person  known  as  "  No    1"    It 
became  clear  that  during  the  whole  of  (he  last  year  the  chief  officials, 

7i  ""^Tvl   ^  *"'''"'  '"■™''="''  '"'<'  ^'"^  ■™^''«'l  »"'  f"  "^^''^^ina- 
t  on,  and  had  only  escaped  by  strange  accidental  miscalculations.     In 

he  same  w^y  the  peq,etrators  of  several  of  the  late  outrages  were 
brough  to  light;  and  at  length,  upon  the  evidence  of  Carey,  the 
who^  details  of  the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  were 
established.  The  murderers  were  sent  to  the  gallows.  The  informer 
who  by  his  own  confession  was  the  principal  instigator  of  the  deed' 
saved  his  life  for  the  moment,  only  (0  meet  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  his  late  confederates.  He  was  murdered  before  the  end  of  the  year 
m  bouth  Africa,  where  he  was  seeking  safetv. 

Curiosity  is  naturally  roused  by  the  unfolding  of  secret  schemes  of 
assassination,  but  at  this  time  the  public  interest  was  chiefly  excited 
by  the  expectation  that  the  inquiries  in  Dublin  would  throw  IL-ht 
on  the  connection  between  the  Land   League  and  outrage       The 
evidence  of  the  informers  however  failed  to  implicate  the  Lea^-ue 
as  an  organisation  in  any  criminal  action.      There  were    on   Uie 
contrary,  signs  that  the  Invincibles  thoroughly  despised  the  Parlia 
mentary  methods  of  the  Irish  party.     But  the  names  of  certain  in- 
Uividual  membei-s  of  the  League  had  been  mentioned  by  the  witnesses  • 
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and  those  who  had  already  made  up  their  minds  upon  the  question 
8aw  in  the  evidence  produced  at  the  trial  fresh  proof  in  support 
of  their  opinion.  This  view  found  expression  m  a  vehement  attack 
in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Forster  on  Mr.  Parnell  in  February  1883. 
The  Dublin  trials  were  still  going  on  when  Parliament  met,  and  for 
Forster's  eleven  nights  the  Government  had  to  stand  upon  the 

speech  against      defensive  as  the  Address  was  debated.    The  chief  topics 

Famell,  Feo. 

1883.  were  the  events  in  Ireland,  and  the  ex-Secretary  took  the 

opportunity  of  delivering  a  straightforward  and  scathing  assault  upon 
the  Irish  leader,  charging  him  in  plain  words,  not  indeed  with  having 
directly  planned  or  perpetrated  outrages,  but  with  having  connived  at 
them,  and  with  having  never  used  his  great  influence  to  prevent  them. 
Mr.  Parneirs  reply  Avas  not  satisfactory.  He  avoided  the  real  point  at 
issue,  and  confined  himself  to  bitter  recrimination.  The  effect  was  to 
excite  in  many  minds  a  confirmed  belief  in  Mr.  Forster's  charges.  In 
Ireland  itself,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  effect  was  different.  It 
merely  increased  the  confidence  felt  in  the  national  leader,  and  the 
admiration  which  he  excited.  From  henceforth  he  assumed  an  attitude 
of  uncompromising  hatred  to  the  Ministry,  rejecting  all  idea  of  con- 
ciliation, and  declaring  that  by  means  of  the  Irish  vote  he  held  the 
fate  of  English  parties  in  his  hand.  Never  had  Mr.  Parnell  been 
more  powerful.  Even  the  voice  of  the  Church  was  raised  against  him 
in  vain.  On  presenting  him  with  a  great  national  testimonial  (December 
11,  1883),  his  friends  found  opportunity  to  declare  the  futility  of  the 
interference  of  Rome ;  and,  before  the  year  was  over,  even  the  sacred 
territory  of  Ulster,  so  long  the  home  of  Orange  influence,  was  invaded, 
and  Mr.  Parnell's  chief  lieutenant,  Mr.  Healy,  succeeded  in  capturing 


a  vacant  seat  at  Monaghan.  During  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
tenure  of  office,  although  Ireland  was  far  from  being  in  an  orderly 
or  satisfactory  condition,  there  was  a  luU  in  the  extreme  forms  of 
agitation. 

The  ever-present  and  absorbing  difficulties  of  the  Irish  question 
had  arisen  somewhat  unexpectedly,  and  were  the  more 
8tone-8  foreign     uuwelcome  because  the  hands  of  Government  were 
^°"*^^'  already  fully  occupied  with  several  critical  questions  of 

foreign  policy.  It  was  on  foreign  policy  that  they  had  chiefly  attacked 
their  predecessors ;  and  it  was  the  reaction  against  tho  too  exclusive 
attention  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  given  to  the  extension  of  English 
prestige  which  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  the  fall  of  his  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  was  to  gratify  his  more  fervid  supporters, 
was  almost  bound  to  modify  what  they  had  again  and  again  declared 
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to  be  the  ill-judged  imperialism  of  the  late  Minihtry.  Yet  some 
measure  of  continuity  is  absolutely  necessary  in  transacting  business 
with  foreign  countries ;  nor  indeed  do  the  traditions  of  party  govern- 
ment in  England  allow,  uj^on  every  change  of  Ministry,  of  a  reversal 
of  the  course  of  foreign  policy,  or  even  of  any  serious  interference  with 
it.  It  is  only  slowly  and  unostentatiously  that  a  desired  change  of 
policy  can  be  introduced.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 'could  act 
only  within  the  limits  of  this  restriction. 

In  Afghanistan  alone  was  any  entire  change  of  policy  visible. 
Already  in  an  earlier  chapter  (vol.  iv.,  page  544)  the  history  of  the 
course  of  events  has  been  so  far  forestalled  that  there  is  no  need  to 
pursue  the  subject  further.  All  idea  of  occupying  any  j)art  of  the 
country,  or  advancing  the  frontier  beyond  the  limits  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  of  establishing  a  permanent  protectorate,  was  abandoned; 
and  after  some  difficulty,  some  disaster,  and  some  stirring  deeds  of 
arms,  it  was  found  possible  to  withdraw  the  English  troops,  to  allow 
the  authority  of  the  Ameer,  Abdurahman,  to  be  established,  and  to 
rely  on  the  friendship  of  an  independent  State,  rather  than  on  the 
immediate  exercise  of  English  authority,  for  security  against  the 
advance  of  encroaching  Powers. 

There  still  remained  three  questions  of  considerable  difficulty. 
While  the  Foreign  Office  found  its  hands  full,  with  the  attempt  to 
bring  the  Eastern  question  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  with  the 
delicate  diplomacy  rendered  necessary  by  international  intervention  in 
Egypt,  the  Colonial  Oflice  was  met  by  ever-increasing  difficulties  in 
South  Africa.  In  all  these  cases  the  Government  at  first  accepted  the 
state  of  things  as  they  found  it.  With  the  Turkish  question  they  were 
fairly  successful.  In  Egypt  and  in  South  Africa  events  happene<l 
which  continued  to  occupy  their  attention  for  some  years ;  and  the 
policy  they  pursued  in  handling  these  events  was  very  dif!erent,  and 
led  to  very  different  results. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  tlie  consummation  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  late  Ministry,  had  excited  bitter  invectives  from  the 
Liberal  party;    but  there  were  certain  parts  of  that     Sif¥relT:?of°' 
Treaty  with  which  they  heartily  agreed.      They  had,     ^^'^^^'^ 
indeed,  no  sympathy  with  the  Anglo-Turkish  agreement,  in  so  far 
as  it  included  the  acquisition  by  England  of   tenitory  in  the   East 
or  the  guarantee  of  Turkish  dominions.     But  they  regarded  as  of  the 
first  importance  ihQ  conditions  which  were  appended  to  these  engage- 
ments, and  the  increased  responsibility  for  good  government  whFch 
they  laid  upon  the  Porte.     They  liad  no  idea  of  upholding  a  one-sided 
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bargain.  If  they  were  bound  by  national  honour  to  maintain  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  their  predecessors,  they  were  also  bound  to 
insist  on  the  fulrtlment  of  the  accompanying  stipulations.  It  thus 
became  a  i)rimary  object  of  their  policy  to  compel  Turkey  to  throw 
aside  its  dilatory  disregard  of  tlie  duties  laid  upon  it  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  The  instrument  by  which  they  intended  to  ai)ply  coercion  to 
Turkey  was  the  united  voice  of  Europe. 

The  Treaty  had  reipiired  improved  government  in  Armenia,  and 
Mr.  ooschen-s  Considerable  cessions  of  territory  both  to  Montenegro 
miMion.  and  Greece;   but  there  was  no  sign  that  the   Porte 

was  likely  to  fulfil  its  duties  in  any  of  these  respects.     In  order  to 
hasten  its  action,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  send  out  an  ambassador 
of  more  than  common  authority.    The  mission  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Goschen.     Though  he  had  found  himself  debarred  from  joining  the 
Ministry  by  his  scmples  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  the  agricultural  labourer,  which  was  a  part  of  the   Government 
j)rogi-amme,  there  was  no  reason  why  his  great  ability  should  be 
allowed  to  rust  in  idleness.     A  fitting  employment  was  found  for 
liim  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  Constantinople.     None  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Treaty  had  been  properly  carried  out.     There  was  no 
improvement  in  the   general  administration.     The  Kurds  were  still 
raiding  in  Armenia,  and  destroying  villages  by  the  hundred.     The 
promised  gendarmerie  had  not  been  created.     Brigandage  was  rife. 
As  to  the  Greek  frontier,  no  sort  of  agreement  seemed  likely  to  be 
arrived  at ;  while  all  mention  of  withdrawal  from  the  ceded  districts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Montenegro  encountered  bitter  opposition  from 
the  Mahomedan  Albanians,  certainly  not  without  the  connivance  of  the 
Porte.     Mr.   Goschen's  instmctions  were  to  press  upon  the  Sultan, 
without  open  threat,  yet  with  a  distinct  indication  that  there  was 
something  behind,  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  his  pro- 
crastination.    This  "something"  was  the  European  concert,  which 
was  beginning  at  length  to  become  a  reality. 

A  conference  was  held  at  Berlin,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Powers  found  themselves  so  far  in  agreement  as  to  be 
ESlI^ea"^**        able  to  jom  in  an  identic  Note,  informing  Turkey  that 
Concert.  ^^^^jj.  o|)ject  in  assembling  in  conference  was  to  deter- 

mine finally  the  proper  line  of  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Greece. 
They  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  work  harmoniously ;  and  in  July 
the  frontier  on  which  they  had  agreed  was  marked  out  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  Porte.  It  was  also  found  possible  to  maintain  unbroken 
the  concerted  action  of  Europe  on  the  question  of  the  cessions  to  be 
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made  to  Montenegro,  although  this  question  was  ])eset  with  greater 
difficulties.  The  rulers  of  Turkey  were  now,  as  always,  very  loatJi 
to  admit  the  interference  of  Europe ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  was  much  weight  in  the  excuses  urge.l  by  them  to  cover  tlieir 
determination  to  resist  it  as  long  as  possible.  It  was  only  natural  that 
they  should  resent  being  deprived,  entirely  without  their  sanction  of 
considerable  portions  of  their  territory.  The  opposition  of  the  Alba- 
nians was  also  a  very  real  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the  cessions  • 
the  semi-independent  tribes  had  formed  themselves  into  a  national 
league,  numerous  and  warlike  enough  to  become  very  formidable 
With  some  difficulty  the  conflicting  views  of  the  European  Powers 
were  brought  into  agreement  by  the  substitution  of  the  district  of 
Dulcigno  for  the  districts  mentioned  in  tlie  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  the 
Porte  was  invited  to  join  the  Powers  in  giving  effect  to  the  treaty  thus 
modified.  The  reply,  given  in  August,  was  not  satisfactory.  Turkey 
consented  in  principle  to  the  cession  of  Dulcigno,  but  declined  to  join 
III  any  forcible  attempt  to  coerce  its  Albanian  subjects. 

In  order  to  bring  matters  to  a  point,  it  was  thought  necessary  that 
a  great  combined    naval    demonstration    should    be    T^e 
organised.    Kestricted  by  a  declaration  of  disinterested-    dem^rltion. 
ness,  which  now  formed  the  usual  initial  step  in  such  operations  tlie 
joint  fleet  assembled  in  September  1881,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour.     It  did  not  at  first  produce  the  expected  result 
tor  a  change  of  ministry  in  Constantinople  placed  in  office  men  still 
more  determined  to  resist  than   their  predecessors  had  been      So 
ineffective  indeed  did  the  demonstration  appear,  that  Lord  Salisbury 
allowed  himself  to  say  of  it,  that  -  if  six  washing-tubs  with  the  flags 
of  the  dillerent  nations  had  been  sent  to  the  Adriatic,  they  would  have 
produced  as  much  eflect."     Nor  was  he  much  exaggerating  the  facts. 
W  hen  the  English  admiral  negotiated  with  the  Prince  of  Montenefno 
for  an  advance  of  his  troops  upon  the   disputed  provinces,  in  co- 
operation with  the  fleet,  he  was  told  that  the  Prince  not  unnaturallv 
declined  to  risk  a  lurkish  war  without  a  guarantee  of  assistance  from 
he  European  Powers.     But  when  the  admiral  applied  to  the  Powers 
he  found  that  not  one   of  them   was  willing  to  second  any  active 
measure.     Ihe   idle  threat  of  the   combined  fleet    only  served   to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Porte,  and  called  forth  a  vigorous  reply  in 
whic  1  the  Sultan  assumed  a  dignified  tone  of  injured  innocence,'and 

pSs  atlsi:::."'''  '^  ""^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^'^^^^^  -^^«-^^  -  ^^  ^»- 

The  diplomacy  of  Europe,  threatening  but  afraid  to  strike,  seemed 
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to  have  been  entirely  al.oitive.  Yet  most  unexpectedly  within  a  week 
an  entire  change  occurred.  The  reason  is  not  dear.  It  may  have 
been  a  threat  on  the  part  of  England  to  sequestrate  the  revenues  of 
Smyrna  and  other  ports.  It  may  have  been  the  promise  of  France 
and  Germany  that  if  Dulcigno  was  yielded  the  more  disastrous  effects 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  naval  demonstration  might  be  avoided. 
At  all  events,  on  the  2Gth  of  November  the  Turkish  general,  Dervish 
Pasha,  having  fought  his  way  into  Dulcigno,  surrendered  it  to 
Montc'negTO ;  and  the  object  of  the  demonstration  having  been  thus 
obtained,  the  combined  tleet  at  once  dispersed. 

Still  more  complicated  was  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  Greece. 
There  were  three  parties  in  the  quarrel.     The  Powers 
seuiemento/       ^^j^^j^j^d  the  new  modified  frontier  settled  by  the 
difficulty.  Berlin  Conference;   Turkey  insisted  on  a   still  more 

restricted  cession ;   Greece  demanded  the  performance  in  full  of  the 
Berlin  Treaty.     That   little   country  had  assumed  a  most  warlike 
attitude.     The  Minister,  Tricoupis,  too  peaceful  in  his  tendencies  to 
suit  the  popular  feeling,  was  driven  from  office,  and  Coumoundouros 
put  in  his  place.     To  avoid  war  seemed  impossible.     Both  Turkey  and 
Greece  were  rapidly  collecting  troops  on  the  frontier;  an  attempted 
arbitration  was  rejected.     It  seemed  as  though  the  Powers  would  be 
called  upon  either  to  sit  idly  by  while  war  was  waged,  or  to  use  their 
strength  to  coerce  Greece  in  whose  interest  they  were  supposed  to  be 
actin°.    At  length  however  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors,  which 
continued  to  sit  at  Constantinople  in  constant  negotiation  with  the 
Porte,  succeeded,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Goschen  and  the  German  am- 
bassador, in  marking  out  a  new  frontier  by  which  the  whole  of  Thessaly 
and  a  portion  of  Epirus  was  ceded  to  Greece  ;  while  the  great  bone  of 
contention,  the  fortress  of  Janina,  was  left  to  Turkey.     It  was  then 
formally  hitimated  to  Greece  that  unless  this  frontier  was  accepted,  no 
assistance   could  be   expected  from   Europe.      The  Greek    Cabinet 
yielded  to  this   pressure,   but  only   under  protest.     The   way  was 
further  cleared  by  a  complete  victory  of  Dervish  Pasha,  which  broke 
up  the  formidable  Albanian  League.    A  Convention  was  at  length 
signed,   and    by    November   Greece    occupied    its    newly    acquired 
territory.     Thus,  in  spite  of  a  long  delay,  in  spite  of  the  Opposition 
jeers  which  had  constantly  mocked  the  slow  course  of  their  diplomacy, 
the  I^Iinistry  succeeded  in  making  good  their  policy.     The  European 
concert  remained  unbroken;   war  had  been  avoided;   and,  though 
with  some  important  moditication,  the  stipulations  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
had  been  enforced. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Porte  in  the  Egyptian  difficulties,  which  arose 
inmiediately  afterwards,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  Difficulties  in. 
means  by  which  this  success  had  been  reached.  There  ^^^ypt. 
is  no  difficulty  under  the  circumstances  in  understanding  the  desire 
of  the  Porte  to  assert  its  sovereignty  in  Egypt,  its  extreme  un- 
willingness to  admit  P^uropean  interference,  and  its  lukewarmness  in 
using  its  influence  and  arms  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order.  No 
less  natural  was  the  wish  of  Lord  Granville  and  the  English  Cabinet 
to  restore  the  self-respect  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and,  by  ac- 
knowledging and  making  use  both  of  its  influence  and  arms  in  Egypt, 
to  attempt  to  remove  the  soreness  caused  by  the  late  events. 

Tlie  Conservative  Government  had  left  its  successor  a  difficult 
])rol)lem  in  Egypt.  The  great  financial  interests  at  stake  had  induced 
the  European  Powers  to  interfere  in  the  country,  to  restrain  the  wild 
misgovernment  and  spendthrift  extravagance  of  Ismail.  It  had  how- 
ever been  generally  acknowledged  that  France,  as  the  great  Mediter- 
ranean Power  with  an  P^gyptian  connection  of  long  standing,  and 
England,  as  the  ruler  of  India,  had  more  than  mere  financial  interests 
at  stake  in  the  well-being  of  Egypt.  An  agreement  had  been  made  by 
which  a  joint  control  exercised  by  France  and  P^ngland  had  been 
established.  Ismail  having  been  removed  from  the  throne  in  June 
1879,  it  was  under  this  dual  superintendence  that  his  son  Tcwfik  was 
called  upon  to  govern  his  dominions.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in 
England  in  favour  of  the  assumption  of  some  more  complete  command 
in  the  country,  either  by  direct  annexation  or  under  some  form  of 
protectorate;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  among  a  large  section 
of  the  Liberals  a  dislike  to  any  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
empire.  It  was  between  these  two  extremes  of  party  feeling  that  tlic 
new  Ministry  had  to  steer  their  way.  They  accepted  at  first,  in  this 
as  in  otlier  cases,  the  action  of  their  predecessors.  But  they  refused 
to  go  a  step  beyond  it.  Their  efforts  were  directed  to  honest  co- 
operation with  France,  in  carrying  out  a  work  intrusted  to  them  by 
the  European  Powers.  This  work  they  regarded  as  the  supervision 
of  the  Egyptian  Government.  They  would  listen  to  no  suggestion 
of  taking  any  part  of  that  Government  upon  themselves.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  line  they  adopted  was  in  the  last  degree  critical. 
Differences  of  opinion  might  at  any  moment  arise  between  them- 
selves and  their  French  colleagues;  the  direction  of  a  Government 
l)y  moral  persuasion,  and  without  the  use  of  force,  is  likely  either  to 
be  ineftective  or  by  gradual  steps  to  lose  its  purely  persuasive  character. 
It  took  nearly  the  whole  of  their  tenure  of  power,  a  jieriod  of  checkered 
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fortune,  of  much  disaster  and  much  mismanagement,  to  clear  away 
these  difficulties  and  to  place  England  in  a  position  to  caiTy  out 
successfully  its  task  of  Egyptian  regeneration. 

As  has  been  said,  it  was  upon  financial  grounds  that  Europe  had 
interfered.     Before  any  reforms  in  administration  or 
reforms  in  justice  could  he  caiTicd  out,  something  like  equilibrium 

Egypt.  j^^j  ^Q  i^g  established  between  the  revenue  and  the 

expenses.     The  first  great  step  in  this  direction  was  made  when  the 
International  Commission  of  Liquidation  was  appointed  in  April  1880, 
and  when,  on  its  report  in  July,  the  Law  of  Tiiquidation  was  pro- 
mulgated.    This  law,  which,  although  it  has  been  modified,  is  still 
the  basis  of  the  financial  arrangements  of  Egypt,  was  virtually  a  com- 
))osition  on  the  part  of  Egypt  with  its  creditors  on  terms  dictated  by 
the  gi-eat  Powers.     The  essential  principle  of  the  an-angement  was 
the  division  of  the  revenue  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
]>aid  to  the  International  Commission  of  the  debt,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  "  Caisse  de  la  dette ; "  the  other  was  devoted  to  the  expense  of 
the  administration.     The  various  debts  were  consoli<lated  under  four 
lieads,  and  the  interest  payable  on  them  to  the  bondholders  was  limited 
to  a  sum  which  it  was  conceived  that  Egypt  could  afford  to  pay.     The 
amount  to  be  spent  on  administration  was  also  limited  to  what  was 
regarded  as  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  country.    Should  there  be  a 
surplus  in  the  receipts  of  the  Caisse,  the  Government  had  no  right  to  share 
it;  should  there  be  a  surplus  in  the  administrative  revenue,  the  Caisse 
had  certain  claims  upon  it.     This  law  was  a  long  step  forward,  and 
restored  the  financial  solvency  of  iha  country.     At  the  same  time,  the 
limit  set  to  expenditure,  and  the  claims  of  the  Caisse  (an  international 
body),  raised  an  obstcicle  in  the  way  of  large  reforms,  and  placed  the 
country  in  a  very  dependent  position  with  regard  to  the  Powers  of 
Europe.     Tiiis  want  of  independence  was  still  further  increased  by 
the  agreements  between  Turkey  and  the  various  European  States, 
known  as  "The  Capitulations;"   for  the  capitulations  were  held  to 
apply  to  Egypt  as  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Originally  privileges  necessary  for  the  safety  of  foreigners  in  the 
The  "Capituia-  presence  of  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  Government, 
tions."  the  Capitulations  had  become,  as  the  balance  of  power 

changed,  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  administrative  reformation. 
The  exemption  of  foreigners  from  taxation,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  Consuls  in  all  actions  of  the  police  with  respect 
to  foreigners,  were  formidable  interferences  with  the  natural  rights  of 
an  independent  nation.     It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  in 
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spite  of  the  improvement  in  their  financial  position,  in  spite  of 
important  reforms  in  the  methods  of  collecting  the  taxes,  and  the 
substitution  of  ordinary  European  processes  for  the  violence  of 
imchecked  despotism,  intelligent  Egyptians  might  feel  bitterly  the 
dependence  in  which  they  were  jilaced.  And  no  doubt  there  was  a 
party  among  the  statesmen  and  wealthier  inhabitants  which  saw  with 
great  dislike  the  constant  interference  and  employment  in  high  places 
of  foreign  officials.  It  was  not  however  from  such  men  as  these,  but 
from  the  leaders  of  the  army,  that  the  first  interruption  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  successful  course  of  the  new  administrative 
arrangements  came. 

The  army,  like  the  State,  was  suftering  from  outside  interference ; 
the  higher  places  were  filled  by  Turks  and  Circassians ;  the  economical 
efforts  of  the  Dual  Control  had  driven  many  officers  into  enforced 
retirement.  At  all  events  the  military  agitators  put  themselves 
forward  and  were  for  the  time  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  a  nationcil 
])arty;  but  the  movement  rajndly  degenerated,  and  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  soldiers  became  an  anarchical  attack  upon  all  that  was  best 
and  most  progressive  in  the  country,  and  finally  assumed  the  form  of 
an  intolerant  assault  upon  Christianity  in  favour  of  Mohamcdanism. 
Early  in  the  year  1881,  and  again  in  July,  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
showed  itself  among  the  superior  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army. 
Various  changes  in  the  Ministry  were  made  with  a  view  of  satisfying 
them,  but  the  discontent  continued  to  smoulder  until,  in  September, 
several  regiments  broke  out  into  open  revolt  under  the  Arabia  revolt, 
leadership  of  Ahmed  Arabi.  ^  Arabi  was  one  of  the 


1881. 


colonels  who  had  been  implicate*!  in  the  earlier  disorders,  and  there 
seems  little*  doubt  that  it  was  the  belief  that  the  Khedive  and  his 
^Ministers  continued  to  cherish  a  determination  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  him  which  drove  him  and  his  followers  to  their  violent  courses. 
Though  he  at  first  acted  courageously  enough,  Tewfik's  heart  failed 
him  at  the  critical  moment,  when  he  found  himself  sunouuded  by 
armed  mutineers.  He  bent  to  the  storm,  and  dismissed  his  Minister, 
niaz  Pasha,  from  office.  With  much  reluctance  Cherif  Pasha,  the 
Minister  demanded  by  the  insurgents,  accepted  the  vacant  position, 
charging  himself  with  the  duty  of  establishing  a  constitution,  and  at 
the  so,me  time  increasing  the  army  from  12,0fM)  to  18,000.  lie 
insisted,  on  the  other  side,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  militar}'^  chiefs 
from  Cairo,  and  declared  his  intention  of  maintaining  all  international 
engagements,  including  the  Dual  Control.  The  conditions  were  fulfilled. 
The  Chamber  of  Delegates  was  summoned  in  December,  Arabi  and  his 
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confederates  witlidrew  for  awhile  from  Cairo.  Probably  Clierif  had 
looked  for  the  support  of  the  Chamber  in  assistmg  him  to  establish 
a  really  national  movement.  But  the  assembled  Delegates  not  un- 
reasonably regarded  as  useless  a  constitution  which  deprived  them  of  all 
financial  power.  They  demanded  for  themselves  the  right  of  drawing 
up  the  Budget.  The  political  agents  of  the  two  predominant  European 
Powers  considered  this  a  fatal  attack  upon  the  position  of  the  Dual  Con- 
trol, to  the  maintenance  of  which  Cherif  was  pledged.  An  ill-judged 
Note,  communicated  by  France  and  England,  raised  in  the  mind  of  the 
Egyptians  the  idea  that  active  interference  was  contemplated;  its 
effect  was  the  consolidation  of  the  National  party  and  the  determination 
of  the  Delegates  to  cling  to  what  they  regarded  as  their  financial 
rights.  It  was  in  vain  that  Cherif  admitted  Arabi  himself  to  his 
Ministry  as  Under  Secretary  of  War ;  the  opposition  was  too  strong 
for  him,  and,  honourably  anxious  to  maintain  the  pledge  he  had  given 
to  the  Powers,  Cherif  found  it  necessary  to  resign.  A  Ministry  in 
which  Arabi  held  the  post  of  Minister  of  War  was  called  to  office  under 
Mahmoud  Sami,  a  man  who  shared  Arabi's  views.  The  army  and 
the  extreme  Nationalists  thus  secured  a  complete  triumph. 

But  the  movement  had  now  entered  upon  a  do^vnward  course; 
for  there  are  abundant  signs  that  Arabi  was  acting  with  support  from 
Constantinople,  while  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  real  National  party 
had  been  the  exclusion  of  Turkish  influence  from  Egypt.  Nor  were 
proofs  wanting  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  military  triumph. 
Anarchy  began  to  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  the  position  of 
the  European  and  Christian  population  became  in  the  last  degree 
l)recarious.  i 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  the  English  Government  was 
called  upon  to  face.  Their  policy  with  respect  to  Egypt 
was  of  course  subjected  to  their  general  foreign  policy. 
Their  chief  objects  at  this  time  were  the  maintenance 
of  the  European  concert,  which  they  regarded  as  the  best  machinery 
for  the  settlement  of  international  complications,  and  witliin  this,  and 
of  the  first  importance,  the  maintenance  of  friendship  with  France. 
As  far  therefore  as  Egypt  was  concerned,  they  felt  it  undesirable  to 
act  in  any  w^ay  except  as  the  agent  of  the  European  Powers,  or  to 
thwart  the  wislies  of  France  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided.  The  joint 
control,  the  outcome  of  a  compromise  between  the  interests  of  France 
and  England,  had  therefore  to  be  carefully  maintained ;  and  during 
the  first  months  of  the  new  Ministry  the  two  countries  had  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  considerable  success.     The  Arabist  movement  now 
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threatened  to  disturb  this  amicable  arrangement.  An  agitation  which 
could  assume  with  so  much  plausibility  the  title  of  a  Nationalist  move- 
ment could  not  but  appeal  to  the  symi)athies  of  the  English  Liberals  ; 
while  the  French,  who  were  credited  (and  probably  correctly)  with  less 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  Egypt  than  in  the  advantage  of  French 
bondholders,  were  eager  for  the  suppression  of  a  disturbance  which 
threatened  financial  prosperity.  Though  the  agents  of  both  Powers 
on  the  spot  seemed  to  hope  that  the  quarrel  between  the  Chamber  of 
Delegates  and  Cherif  might  be  regarded  as  a  purely  constitutional 
struggle,  calling  for  no  outside  interference,  Gambetta,  who  had  lately 
taken  up  the  reins  of  office  in  France,  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
action  of  the  Chamber  was  leading  to  ruin,  and  that  strong  measures 
were  necessary  to  check  it.  He  urged  upon  the  P^nglish  ^linistry  the 
presentation  of  a  joint  Note,  assuring  the  Khedive  that  he  might 
"  trust  to  the  united  eftbrts"  of  England  and  France  "  to  withstand 
the  causes  of  the  external  or  internal  complications  threatening  the 
existing  regime  in  Egypt."  Such  a  Note  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  avowed  policy  of  England.  In  issuing  it  the  Ministry  went  beyond 
their  mandate  from  Europe ;  they  took  a  step  which  might  easily  cause 
difficulties  with  other  Powers,  and  which  was  contrary  to  the  prevalent 
feeling  in  favour  of  assuming  as  little  res[)onsibility  as  i)ossible  in  the 
direct  government  of  Egypt.  After  some  hesitation  however  the 
Government  yielded  to  their  fear  of  breaking  with  France,  and 
the  joint  Note  drafted  by  Gambetta  was  sent  to  the  Khedive,  with  the 
disastrous  results  already  mentioned. 

It  also  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Sultan  to  protest  against  the 
unauthorised  action  of  the  two  Powers  in  a  matter 
which  properly  belonged  to  him  as  Sovereign.     The     English ^nd° 
protest  was  disregarded  by  Gambetta ;  but  it  was  not,     ^^^^'^  p°^'''^- 
apparently,  without  its  effect  on  Lord  Granville,  fur  in  January  he 
wrote  to  Lord   Lyons   that  he   wished   to    maintain   the   rights   of 
sovereign  and  vassal  as  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive,  and 
that  if  armed  intervention  were  necessary,  Turkish  intervention,  under 
close  restrictions,  would  be  the  most  desirable  form.      The  idea  of 
restoring  order  by  the  interposition  of  Turkey  was  however   quite 
contrary  to  the  views  of  France ;  affairs  in  Tunis  had  lately  strained 
almost  to  extremity  its  good  relations  with  the  Porte.     The  sudden 
fiill  of  Gambetta's  Ministry  (.January  27,  1882)  somewhat  altered  the 
position;   the   desire   for  active   intervention  disappeared,   and  the 
dread  of  Turkish  intervention  became  even  stronger.      A  rift  had 
obviously  opened  between  the  policy  of  England  and  France. 
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Meanwliilc  events  in  Egypt  were  hastening  onward.  A  serious 
Arabi-8  return  incident  occurred  in  May  1882,  leading  to  a  breach 
topowar.  between   the   Khedive   and  his  Ministers.      A  largo 

number  of  officers  had  been  rewarded  for  their  revolutionary  services 
by  promotion,  but  many  Circassians  had  been  omitted  from  the  hst  of 
the  favoured.     They  were  now  accused  of  having  formed  a  conspiracy 
to    put  Arabi   to   death.     Some  fifty  were   apprehended.     Tried  in 
secret,  and  undefended,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  exiled  for  life. 
It  is  said  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  general  proscription,  and 
that  300  other  names  had  been  already  added  to  the  list  of  victims. 
The  Khedive  commuted  the  sentences  of  the  Circassian  officers,  and 
there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  this  course.     But 
there  was  a  fatal  blot  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Khedive  acted ;  he 
had  been  too  evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  English  political 
agent,  who  had  even  insisted  on  being  present  when  the  pardons  were 
signed.     This  obvious  interference  of  the  foreigners  produced  a  com- 
])lete  breach  between  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers.     On  the  2oth  of 
May,  immediately  after  this  violent  quarrel,  emboldened  by  the  arrival 
of  ironclads  in  Alexandria,  the  French  and  English  Agents,  declaring 
that  they  acted  in  the  name  of  their  respective  Governments,  presented 
a  so-called  Ultimatum,  demanding  the  exile  of  Arabi,  with  two  of  his 
officers,  and  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry.     The  Khedive  received 
the  Ultimatum  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Ministers.     In  thus  act- 
ing, he  had  no  doubt  infringed  the  constitution.    His  Ministry,  already 
estranged,  seized  the  opportunity,  and  at  once  resigned  (May  20). 
Great  was  the  excitement  caused  by  this  step.    From  the  army,  from 
the  Ulemas,  and  from  the  people  petitions  streamed  in  on  the  Khedive 
demanding  the  restoration  of  the   fallen  National   Ministry.      The 
demand,  backed  as  it  was  by  the  army  with  an  open  threat  of  extreme 
violence,  was  irresistible.     Arabi  and  his  friends  returned  in  triumph 
(May  27),  and  wwe  absolute  masters  of  the  situation.      The  threat 
was  no  idle  one,  for  on  the  30th  of  May  Mr.  Cookson,  the  English 
Consul-General,  had  written  to  Lord  Granville,  "Alexandria  is  in 
continual  danger' of  being  stormed  by  the  soldiery." 
Alexandria,         On  the  11th  of  June  the  danger  became  a  reality. 
June  11.  There  was  a  popular  outbreak,  in  which  Mr.  Cookson 

was  severely  wounded,  and   more  than  200  Europeans  killed.     It 
became  necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  restoration  of  order. 

Already  (May  21),  in  view^  of  the  possible  danger  to  the  lives  of 
the  Euroj)eans,  French  and  English  ironclads  had  been  despatched  to 
Alexandria.     While  agreeing  in  this  step,  the  French  Ministry  had 
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made  it  a  condition  that  the  Porte  should  abstain  from  interference, 
but  they  had  so  far  come  into  the  views  of  England  that  they  had 
waved  their  objection  to  a  European  Conference.  The  invitations 
were  actually  issued  on  the  1st  of  June,  but  not  before  Sir  Edward 
Malet  had  tried  the  effijct  of  an  appeal  to  Turkey.  He  requested  the 
Sultan  to  use  his  authority  as  Suzerain  for  tlie  restoration  of  order. 
Nothing,  except  a  European  Conference,  could  be  more  distasteful  to 
the  Porte,  which  had  hoped  to  increase  its  influence  in  Egypt  by  covert 
support  of  Arabi.  To  stop  his  action  seemed  suicidal;  but  to  be 
obliged  to  do  so  by  the  combined  action  of  P^urope  would  be  worse. 
In  dread  therefore  of  the  threatened  Conference,  the 
Porte  despatched  a  commissioner.  Dervish  Pasha,  who  Dervish  Pasha. 
reached  Egypt  just  before  the  Alexandrian  massacre.  *^"°®®- 
His  presence  produced  no  good  result.  He  refused  to  take  any 
responsibility,  as  he  was  without  troops,  and  instead  of  exerting  his 
authority  for  the  active  suppression  of  disturbance,  he  actually  allowed 
the  duty  of  restoring  order  after  the  massacre  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Arabi  himself.  It  was  plain  that,  so  far  from  exerting  any  con- 
trolling influence,  the  Turkish  suzerainty  to  which  Lord  Granville  ha«l 
trusted  was  a  mere  empty  name,  without  influence  either  moral  or 
l)hysical.  There  seemed  nothing  left  but  the  use  of  forcible  inter- 
vention, ordered  or  allowed  by  the  Conference. 

The  Conference,  which  met  at  the  end  of  June,  began  by  jtassing  a 
self-denying  protocol,  in  which  the  Powers  pledged  themselves  to  aim 
at  no  separate  advantage  by  their  joint  action.  Tiien,  declaring  that 
moral  influence  had  failed,  it  requested  the  Sultan  to  suj)ply  tlic 
necessary  force.  He  at  once  joined  the  Conference,  from  which  he  had 
hitherto  held  aloof,  and  accepted  the  pro|K)sal.  Put  the  work  of  the 
Conference  was  in  fact  nugatory;  events  had  been  too  (juick  for  it. 

Arabi,  who  had  collected  his  troops  round  Alexandria,  liad  begun 
to  erect  fortifications  there  which  threatened  the  British 
fleet.     Again  and  again  the  Khedive,  Dervish  I'aslia,     of  Alexandria, 
and  Admiral  Seymour  had  warned  him  to  desist.     At     "'^^^y^^* 
length  the   Admiral's  patience   was   exhausted,   and    he   proceeded 
(July   11)   to   carry  out   his  threat   of   bombardment.      The   other 
foreign  ships,   including  those   of  France,  having  already    left  tlie 
harbour,  the  work  fell  exclusively  upon  the  English.     Though  Arabi's 
resistance  was  firmer  than  had  been  expected,  the  bombardment  was 
successful  and  the  batteries  were  silenced.     The  English  sailors  on 
landing  found  that  the  army  had  been  entirely  withdrawn;  but  the 
Admiral,  without  troops,  had  no  means  of  following  up  his  success. 
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Wild  riot  and  destruction  raged  for  several  days ;  the  loss  of  life  and 
l)roi)erty  was  enormous.  Order  was  at  length  restored.  But,  beyond 
the  occupation  of  the  city,  which  as  a  matter  of  course  had  resulted 
from  the  homhardment,  no  advantage  appeared  to  have  been  gained; 
the  army  had  not  been  defeated,  it  was  still  mutinous,  and  had  to  be 

reckoned  with. 

The  policy  of  non-intervention,  culminating  in  so  violent  an  action 
as  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria ,  had  no  lack  of  bitter 
Sraavure-s^""^     and  indignant  critics.     It  is  in  truth  difficult  to  charac- 
poiicy.  j^j.jj,^  j^g  ^  policy  action  which  appears  to  have  depended 

so  much  on  the  events  of  the  moment.  It  would  seem  however  that 
Lord  Granville,  though  seduced  for  awhile  by  the  eagerness  of  Gam- 
betta,  had  set  before  himself  a  line  of  conduct  which,  if  open  to  the 
charge  of  weakness,  was  yet  fairly  consistent.  The  general  drift  of  this 
policy  was  the  establishment  of  a  European  Conference,  at  whose  in- 
stigation Turkey  as  the  Suzerain  Power  was  to  be  advised  to  intervene 
in  the  cause  of  order.  But  though  the  policy  may  have  been  con- 
sistent in  theory,  it  had  not  been  consistent  in  practice.  The  abstention 
from  interference  had  not  been  real ;  the  hand  of  the  English  agent 
had  been  constantly  felt.  And  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  English 
Government  of  having  suffered  a  movement  to  gather  strength  when 
they  were  all  along  determined  to  destroy  it,  and  of  having  ultimately 
found  themselves  driven  to  active  intervention  without  having  in  any 
way  prepared  the  means  for  making  it  effective. 

The  first  blow  once  struck  however  there  was  no  hesitation.  A 
voto  of  credit  was  obtained  from  Parliament  (July  27),  a  i)ortion  of 
the  Keserves  were  called  out,  and  troops  were  despatched  as  speedily 
as  possible,  to  what  was  evidently  the  scene  of  an  ajiproaching  war. 
M.  de  Freycinet,  the  new  French  Minister,  also  demanded  a  vote  of 
credit.  But  the  opinion  of  France  was  strong  against  interference,  the 
vote  of  credit  was  not  passed,  and  M.  de  Freycinet  resigned.  Tlic 
French  Assembly  by  this  action  declared  plainly  its  disinclination  to 
take  any  further  active  share  in  the  quarrel.  In  the  hands  of  the 
English  alone  the  campaign  was  carried  out  with  unexpected  success. 
The  military  organisation,  as  reformed  by  Mr.  Card  well  and  ably 
managed  by  ^Ir.  Childers,  proved  fairly  efficient.  Sir 
WoiseiTys  Garnet  Wolseley  was  able  to  carry  out  his  operations 

expedition.  almost  exactly  in  accordance  with  his  carefully  pre- 

arranged plan.  With  extreme  secrecy,  and  after  a  feigned  concen- 
tration in  Aboukir  Bay,  he  brought  his  troops  through  Port  Said  and 
the  Suez  Canal  to  Ismailia,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  contingent  froui 
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India,  bringing  up  his  forces  to  some  40,0(X)  men.  Making  the  canal 
liis  base,  he  drew  Arabi  away  from  the  more  fertile  and  Defeat  of 
highly  populated  parts  of  the  country,  and,  after  a  ^rabi. 
series  of  skirmishes  with  the  object  of  securing  the  fresh- water  canal, 
finally  defeated  him  at  Tcl-el-Kebir,  September  13,  1882.  The  blow 
was  decisive  and  final.  Troops  were  at  once  launched  in  pursuit, 
Cairo  was  entered,  and  Arabi  taken  prisoner.  His  army  disbanded 
itself,  and  the  soldiers  wandered  oft^  to  their  homes.  It  had  been  a 
brilliant  piece  of  work.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  de- 
spatch, ''the  army  in  twenty-five  days  had  effected  a  disembarkation 
at  Ismailia,  had  traversed  the  desert,  had  occupied  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  and  had  fortunately  defeated  the  enemy  four  times." 

It  was  no  longer  a  work  of  destruction  that  was  needed,  but  a  work 
of  reconstitution.     The  defeat  of  the  army  at  Tel-el-     Reconstitution 
Kebir  and  the  capture  of  Arabi  had  destroyed  the  only    of  Eg-ypt. 
power  capable  for  the  moment  of  governing  the  country.   The  Khedive 
and  his  Ministry  (the  rightful  representatives  of  the  Government)  were 
left  powerless.    It  became  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  that  in  some 
way  or  other  order  should  be  restored,  and  the  lost  powers  of  govern- 
ment replaced  in  the  hands  of  their  legitimate  owners.     It  became  a 
question  whether  England  should  undertake  the  work.     In  their  own 
interest  most  of  the  European  Powers  desired  that  Egypt  should  be 
well  governed,  or  at  any  rate  solvent.     They  were  willing  enough 
that  England,  to  whom,  as  they  recognised,  peace  in  Egy[)t  was  a 
matter  of  vital  importance,  should  be  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
carrying  out  the  work  of  re-establisliment,  which  was  properly  speak- 
ing the  duty  of  all  the  Powers.     The  destruction  had  been  the  work 
of  English  arms ;  it  seemed  only  fitting  that  the  labour  of  reconstruction 
should  also  fall  to  England.     Yet  the  position  was  quite  anomalous. 
It  was  by  a  sort  of  chance  that  the  English  Government  had  found 
themselves  involved  in  a  serious  war.     They   had  drifted   into  an 
armed  hitervention,  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  not  by 
any  will  of  their  own.     Tiiey  had  not  acted  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Dual  Control  in  alliance  with  France.     They  had  not  acted  as  the 
mandatory  of  the  general  will  of  P^urope.     They  could  no  longer  claim 
to  be  the  agents  of  the  European  concert.     Their  help  had  not  been 
asked  for  by  the  Khedive ;  on  the  contrary,  the  army  crushed  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir  had  called  itself  the  Khedive's  armv. 

It  was  necessary  to  clear  up  this  anomalous  position.  One  fact 
was  plain — Egypt  was  conquered.  The  natural  alternative  seemed  to 
lie  between  a  complete  annexation  of  the  conquered  country  and  an 
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open  declaration  of  a  Protectorate.  No  Liberal  Government  could 
contemplate  such  a  step  as  annexation,  nor  would  the  popular  feeling 
have  allowed  it.  But  the  establishment  of  a  Protectorate  seemed 
both  an  eftective  an<l  a  possible  measure.  No  opposition  was  to  be 
expected  of  a  formidable  character,  except  perhaps  from  France.  In 
Egypt  itself  the  Protectorate  would  have  been  warmly  welcomed ;  and 
there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  impetus  which  the  presence  of  an 
English  Resident,  the  representative  of  the  protecting  Power,  would 
have  imparted  to  the  realisation  of  the  contemplated  reforms.  But  the 
English  Government,  wisely  or  unwisely,  preferred  a  far  more  difficult 
policy,  which  appeared  to  them  more  consistent  with  the  views  they 
England  liad  already  declared.    They  determined  to  occupy  the 

assumed  the         position  of  adviscr  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  which 

position  of  r  •        -y       c  t  •        i 

adviser.  should  itsclf  Carry  out  a  national  retorm.    In  a  circular 

addressed  to  the  great  Powers  in  January  1883,  Lord  Granville  thus 
explains  the  policy  of  his  Government:  "Although,"  he  says,  "for 
the  present  a  British  force  remains  in  Egypt  for  the  preservation  of 
public  tranquillity,  her  Majesty's  Government  are  desirous  of  withdraw- 
ing it  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  organisation  of 
proper  means  for  the  maintenance  ot  the  Khedive's  authority  will 
admit  of  it.     In  the  mean  time  the  position  in  which  her  Majesty's 
Government  are  placed  towards  his  highness  imposes  upon  them  the 
duty  of  giving  advice  with  the  object  of  securing  that  the  order  of  things 
to  be  established  shall  be  of  a  satisfactory  character  and  possess  the 
elements  of  stability  and  progress."     Such  an  attitude  has  in  it  some- 
thing of  hollowness.     The  desire  to  educate  the  Egyptians,  to  raise 
them  till  they  are  fit  for  self-government,  and  then  to  leave  them 
alone,  is  admirable.    But  advice,  to  be  of  value  in  such  circumstances, 
must  be  taken.     If  it  is  not  taken,   it  must  be  forced  upon  the 
recipient.      And   this  became  apparent  when  exactly  a  year  later 
Lord  Granville  wrote  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  the  Consul-General :  "It 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  Egyptian  Ministers  and  Governors  of 
provinces  that  the  responsibility  which  for  a  time  rests  on  England 
obli"-es  her  Majesty's  Government  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  which  they  recommend,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  those 
Ministers  and  Governors  who  do  not  follow  this  course  should  cease 
to  hold  their  office."    It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  giver  of  compulsory 
advice  differs  from  a  Protector,  except  in  the  looseness  with  which  nis 
responsibilities  hang  on  him. 

Whether  the  attitude  thus  assumed  was  a  wise  one  or  not,  the 
practical  work  of  reconstitution  was  taken  up  in  earnest.    Lord  Dufferin 
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was  despatched  in  November  1882  to  examine  the  whole  situation 
and  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  the  various  necessary  ' 

reforms.     He  rapidly  removed  the  obstacles  from  his    ^SorS^f^^"''' 
way.     The  Dual  Control  ceased  at  the  request  of  tlie     ^8^^- 
Egyptian  Government,  and   in  spite   of  the  opposition   of  France 
The  trial  of  Arabi,  which  had  been  a  cause  of  warm  dispute  between 
the  Egyptian  Ministry  and  England,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
The  secret  and  vmdictive  process  by  which  his  countrymen  wished  to 
deal  with  him  had  been  withstood  by  the  English  Ministrv    who 
demanded  for  him  at  least  an  open  trial.     Lord  Dullerin  arran-ed  a 
compromise.    Arabi  pleaded  guilty  of  rebellion  before  a  Court  Manial 
and  was  sentenced  to  death,  a  sentence  immediately  commuted  bv 
the  Khedive  into  deportation  to  Ceylon.     This  act  of  grace  was  not 
performed  without  a  Ministerial  crisis ;  Riaz  Pasha  and  most  of  tlie 
Ministry  resigned,   but    fortunately  Cherif   continued   to   liold    the 
I'remiership.     With  his  patriotic  co-operation  the  reforms  quickly 
began  to  assume  shape.      A   financial  adviser.  Sir  Edgar  Vincent 
was  appointed.     Steps  were  taken  for  the  creation  of  a  small  E-v,)tian 
army  under  General  Evelyn  Wood.     A  native  constabulary  was  Vaised 
under  General  Baker.     Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  who  before  Ion-  proved 
too  energetic  for  his  place,  set  to  work  at  the  establisliment  of  a  police 
force,  and  the  reform  of  the  prisons  and   hospitals.     Public  works 
were  placed  under  Captain  Scott-Moncrieff,  who  busied  himself  chiefly 
with  improvements  in  irrigation ;   and  over  the  judicial  reforms  Sir 
Benson  Maxwell  was  appointed  with  the  title  of  "  Procurcur-General 
of  the  Native  Tribunals." 

But  all  these  promising  reforms  were  suddenly  checked  for  a  time. 
A  fearful  epidemic  of  cholera  swept  over  the  country 
finding  no  less  than  30,000  victims ;   and  before  the     ^e  MahTfn"' 
Government  had  recovered  from   the   paralysis   thus     ^^^^soudan. 
caused,  the  appearance  of  the  Mahdi  in  the'  Soudan  compelled  it  to 
turn  all  its  attention  in  that  direction.     It  would  seem  that  here  tlie 
real  weakness  of  the  position  which  the  English  Government  had  chosen 
became   apparent.      For  while,  by  the  presence  of   English   troops 
and  the  employment  of  English  Ministers  and  superintendents    the 
Government  at  home  were  obviously  charging  themselves  with  tlie 
duty  of  re-establishing  Egypt,  they  positively  refused  to  accept  any 
responsibUity  with  regard  to  events  in  the  Soudan.    Fully  conscious  of 
the  inability  of  Egypt  to  hold  its  extended  empire,  they  did  not  insist 
on  such  a  diminution  of  the  area  of  the  country  and  such  a  concentra- 
tion of  its  forces  as  seemed  to  be  rendered  necessary  by  its  diminished 
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power.  Tliey  allowed  the  Egyptian  aniiy,  under  Hicks  Paslia,  to 
embark  on  the  hopeless  project  of  the  reconquest  of  tlie  Soudan,  only 
to  meet  with  entire  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi,  November  5, 
1883.  Then,  when  too  late,  the  pressure  of  England  being  at  last 
brought  to  bear,  the  Egyptian  Ministry  under  Chcrif  resigned,  Nubar 
Pasha  succeeded  to  his  place,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan  was 

determined  on. 

It  was  an  operation  of  the  most  extreme  ditliculty,  especially  as  the 
English  Government  clung  to  its  determination  of  withholding  armed 
assistance  to  the  Egyptians.     A  man  was  found  whose  character  and 
antecedents  afforded  some  hope  of  his  ability  to  save  the  situation. 
General  Gordon,  who  had  previously  ruled  Upper  Egypt  with  success, 
proved  willing  to  undertake  the  withdrawal  of  the  scattered  garrisons 
whose  existence  was  threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  Mahdi.    Trust- 
ing to  his  own  unequalled  power  of  influencing  half-civilised  races,  he 
undertook  the  duty  without  the  assistance  of  English  troops.     There 
was  a  distinct  understanding,  as  Lord  Hartington  stated  (April  3), 
"that  there  was  to  be  no  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Khartoum  or 
any  garrison  in  the  Soudan."     It  was  a  task  beyond  his  power. 
All  hope  of  a  peaceful  conclusion  to  his  mission  speedily  vanished. 
The  insuiTCction  spread   on  all  sides;   the   Mahdi's  troops  captured 
one  after  the  other  the  Egyptian  garrisons.     On  the  west  Osman 
Digna  representing  the  Mahdi  besieged  the  fortresses  of  Tokar  and 
Sinkat,  and  advanced  almost  within  reach  of  Suakin.     The  relief  of 
Tokar  was  entrusted  to  Baker  Pasha,  with  the  Egyptian  Gendarmerie. 
Not  yet  formed  as  soldiers,   they  were   no  match  for  the  Arabs. 
The  square   unexpectedly  attacked   on  its   march   was   immediately 
broken;  the  whole  army  fled,  leaving  2200  on  the  field  (February  5). 
Sinkat  and  Tokar  at  once  surrendered.     The  fear  lest  the  insuiTcction 
should  reach   the   coast  and   spread   into  Arabia,  thus  disastrously 
affecting  the  Indian  high  road,  forced  upon  England  the  necessity  of 
defending  Suakin.     Thither  General  Graham   was   despatched,  and 
there  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  battle  of  El  Teb  over  Osman  Digna, 
and  in  checking  the  Arab  advance  by  subsequent  operations.    The  hand 
of  England  had  thus  been  in  some  degree  forced ;  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  decline  all  responsibility,  impossible  to  avoid  recourse  to 
arms;   and  now  the  news  that  General  Gordon  was  surrounded  in 
Gtordonin  Khartoum  roused  in  England  an  overwhelming  feeling 

Khartoum.  f^at  British  troops  must  be  used  in  this  direction  also. 

As  early  as  March  23,  1884,  the  Mahdi's  troops  had  begun  to  fire 
upon  the  city,  and  Gordon,  driven  to  the  defensive,  had  been  giving 
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j.roof  of  his  resourceful  vigour.  But  before  long  Khartoum  was  so 
closely  invested  that  no  certain  news  of  what  happened  there  could 
he  obtained.  A  universal  cry  arose  in  England  for  the  relief  of 
(lordon.  Yet  the  Government  continued  to  hesitate.  Though  they 
were  fully  determined  to  send  an  army  of  relief,  there  was  a  great 
division  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  desirable  route  to  be  adopted ; 
months  were  wasted  in  discussing  the  question  whether  Khartoum 
should  be  approached  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Berber,  or  by  the  longer 
but  better-known  route  up  the  Nile.  A  vote  of  credit,  nominally 
for  preparations  only,  was  demanded  before  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  seemed  to  prove  that  an  expedition  was  in  contemi>lation.  But 
there  were  still  some  weeks  of  fatal  delay ;  it  was  not  till  the  1st  of 
woiseiey-s  September  that  Lord  Wolseley,  who  had  been  chosen 

expedition  to       |q  command  the  expedition,  sailed  from  England.^  When 
se^1b^i!^884.        once  active  operations  had  begun,  there  was  no  lack  of 
energy  or  good  management.  The  difficulties  which  of  necessity  occurred 
in  mo'ving^an  army  in  small  boats  up  a  river  broken  with  cataracts  were 
gradually  surmounted,  but  it  was  not  till  December  that  Korti  was 
reached.     Aware  of  the  necessity  of  haste,  Wolseley  from  thence  sent 
forward  General  Herbert  Stewart,  with  a  detachment  of  some  2000 
men,  to  cut  off  a  great  curve  of  the  river  by  a  direct  march  across 
the  desert  to  Metemma.     General  Stewart,  fighting  successfully  two 
well-contested  battles  on  the  way,  at  Abu  Klea  and  Gubat,  arrived 
a^-ain  at  the  river.     He  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  last  en- 
gagement, and  had  given  up  the  command  to  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 
Several  of  Gordon's  ironclad  steamers  were  found  at  Metemma,  ready 
to  receive  the  relieving  troops.     Wilson  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
a  reconnaissance   below  Metemma  before   proceeding  further.     The 
delay  may  have  been  necessary,  but  it  was  certainly 
^*^^°*S*26       ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  success  of  the  expedition.     On  the  28th  of 
1885.'   *°'     '      January,  Wilson  with  a  small  detachment  of  troops 
steamed  up  to  Khartoum,  only  to  find  the  flag  of  the  Mahdi  waving 
over  it,  the  place  having  been  occupied  and  General  Gordon  killed 

just  two  days  before. 

Gordon  was  a  man  cast  in  heroic  mould.  His  virtues,  his  faults, 
and  his  eccentricities  were  alike  full  of  grandeur.  His  strange  and 
varied  career,  the  mastery  he  everywhere  displayed  over  the  half- 
civilised  races  with  whom  he  had  chiefly  had  to  deal,  the  charm  of  his 
personality,  the  hold  he  acquired  on  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his 
followers,  had  given  him  a  unique  place  in  the  admiration  of  the  nation. 
The  drainatic  incidents  attending  the  tragic  close  of  the  life  of  such 
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a  man  excited  the  deepest  feeling  throughout  the  country.  From  all 
sides  the  most  bitter  reproaches  were  directed  against  ^eath  of 
the  Ministers,  wlio  were  lield  to  have  deserted  him  Gordon, 
and  by  their  procrastination  to  have  caused  Iiis  ruin.  I'he  fall  of 
Khartoum  and  tiie  death  of  Gordon  were  in  fact  the  death-blow  of  the 
Ministry.  No  doubt  their  misdeeds  were  grossly  exaggerated,  yet  it 
is  not  possible  to  free  them  from  blame. 

The  whole  of  their  conduct  during  the  unfortunate  vcar  of  1884  was 
marked  by  irresolution  and  weakness.      The  anoma-     Drifting  poiic 
lous  position  they  had  insisted  in  taking  up  produced  a     of  OovemmeiJ? 
tissue  of  blunders  and  misunderstandings.     Believing  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  tlie  Soudan  was  a  financial  and  political  necessitv,  they  yet 
declined  responsibility  in  the  matter,  an.l  allowed  Hicks  Pasha  to  march 
to  his  ruin,  and  Baker  Pasha,  unaided,  to  be  annihilated  in  his  efforts  to 
relieve   Tokar.      They  then  suddenly  made   use  of  their  practical 
authority  to  insist  upon  the   retirement   from   U]>per   P:gypt.     But 
regardless  of  tiie  immense  difficulty  of  the  operation,  thev  sent  no 
assistance  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  but  trusted  entirely  to  the 
individual  eflbrts  of  Gordon.     Again  they  blun<lered  from  a  want  of 
definition  of  their  responsibilities  and  duties.      It  was  uncertain  tlien, 
and  is  hardly  certain  now,  whether  Gordon  went  out  as  representative 
of  the  Englisli  or  the  Egyptian  Government.     It  seems  to  have  been 
agreed  when  he  started  that   he   was  to  receive   orders  from   the 
Englisli  Government  only.     And  certainly  the  Government,  through 
Lord  Granville,  liad,  on  the  lOtli  of  February,  publicly  declared  their 
responsibUity  fur  everything  tliat   Gordon  did.     Yet   betbre  he  left 
Cairo  he  was  suffered  to  accept  from  the  Khedive  the  title  of  Governor- 
General  of  ihQ  Soudan,  and  appears  to  have  been  instructed  not  only 
to  withdraw  the  garrisons,  but  to  establish  some  form  of  independent 
government.     It  is  certain  that  he  so  understood  his  duties.     But 
every  suggestion  that  he  made,  every  recpiest  that  he  proff-ered  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  what  he  considered  the  object  of  liis 
niission  was  refused,  and  apparently  regarded  as  implying  an  excess 
ot  zea    on  his  part.     He  was  not  allowed  to  use  Zebehr,  the  great 
slave  dealer,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Mahdi ;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Turkish  troops  or  of  tlie  Indian 
troops  at  Uady  Halfo ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  confer  personally,  as  he 
desired,  with  the  Mahdi,  or  to  open  the  road  between  Suakin  and 
Berber;    and,  chief  blunder  of  all,  a  quarrel  as  to  the  route  of  the 
relieving  army  was  suff-ered  to  waste  months  of  valuable  time 

Ihe  foil  of  Khartoum  sealed  the  fate  of  tlie  Soudan.     The  troops 
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gradually  fell  back.  A  vigorous  but  not  very  successful  attem}>t  was 
Abandonment  niadc  to  reopcii  the  line  between  Suakin  and  Berber, 
of  the  Soudan,  -vvith  all  the  most  complete  apparatus,  such  as  a 
railway  and  vast  pumps  for  supplying  water  to  the  troops.  The  cx- 
]»edition  met  with  no  disaster,  but  encountered  oi)position  of  unexpected 
strength,  and  as  the  Indian  troops  employed  were  required  elsewlierc, 
the  operation  was  given  up,  the  railway  apparatus  sent  back  to  England, 
the  withdrawal  from  the  Soudan  concluded,  and  Wady  Haifa  made 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  Egyptian  frontier.  The  chances  of  invasion 
from  the  Mahdi  still  remained  however  so  strong,  that  an  army  of  not 
less  than  14,000  men  was  left  in  the  country. 

In  spite  of  all  this  terrible  blundering — indeed,  in  some  degree  on 
Improvements  account  of  it— the  Condition  of  Egyj)t  was  extraordin- 
in  B^ypt.  Qri]y  improved  before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  and 

change  of  Ministry  in  1885.  The  Convention  of  London  (April 
1885)  may  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  successful  re- 
novation of  the  country.  From  the  first  it  had  been  recognised 
that  finance  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Egyptian  question.  The  law 
of  liquidation  of  1880  had  certainly  been  a  long  step  forward  ;  but 
it  had  in  it  one  point  of  weakness,  an  error  which  has  been  common 
in  many  financial  arrangements.  It  had  insisted,  not  only  on  the 
jiayment  of  the  interest  of  the  debts,  but  on  the  establishment 
of  a  sinking  fund.  Thus,  when  the  resources  set  aj)art  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  and  therefore  payable  to  the  Caissc  were  larger, 
as  they  often  were,  than  was  necessary  to  meet  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  the  surplus  was  ])aid  into  the  sinking  fund,  however  much  it 
might  be  needed  for  the  general  administrative  expenses  of  the  country. 
The  bondholders  benefited,  but  the  administration  was  stai-ved.  Sir 
Edgar  Vincent  had  shown  much  ability,  tact,  and  determination  in 
bringing  the  finances  into  order  and  insisting  on  economy.  But 
though  by  means  of  the  sinking  fund  the  body  of  the  debt  had  been 
diminished  by  a  million,  there  was  still  an  unpayable  deficit  on  the 
adnn'nistrative  budget.  Immediate  improvement  in  the  financial 
situation  had  been  rendered  hopeless  by  the  insurrection,  the  claims 
arising  from  the  riots  in  Alexandria,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  Soudan. 
It  was  so  plain  that  the  deficit  could  only  be  extinguished  by  some 
change  in  the  law  of  liquidation  (which  could  not  be  modified  without 
the  consent  of  the  gi*eat  Powers),  that  Lord  Granville  assembled  a 
conference  in  London  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  conference  was  rendered  abortive   by   the   unwillingness  of 
France  to  allow  of  any  diminution  of  the  interest  paid  to  bondholders. 
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But  it  had  not  been  wholly  useless.     Plans  had  been  suggested  which 
might  be  used  as  basis  of  future  iiou^otiations.     Mean- 

1-1  xi  c  1      1         ■  1    1  1  •  T       ,      Conference  on 

while,  as  the  conference  had  settled  notlnng,  Lord  Egyptian 
Northbrook  was  sent  to  P:gypt  as  High  Commissioner  ^'^°^®'  ^®®5- 
to  see  whether  anything  could  be  done  on  the  spot.  He  advised  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  take  a  strong  step,  and  to  order  the  taxes  to 
be  paid  direct  into  the  Exchequer  instead  of  into  the  Caisse,  an 
evident  violation  of  the  existing  regulations.  Indeed,  acting  on  behalf 
of  their  Governments,  the  Consuls-General  of  all  the  great  Powers, 
with  the  exception  of  Italy,  protested  in  no  measured  terms  against 
the  action  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  The  Caisse  went  further, 
and  obtained  a  legal  judgment  against  it.  But  meanwhile  the 
broken  negotiations  had  been  resumed.  The  impossibility  that  Egypt 
should  under  the  existing  arrangements  continue  its  course  of  im- 
provement was  demonstrated,  and,  with  much  expenditure  of  diplomacy 
and  much  timely  concession,  the  English  Government  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  general  consensus  among  the  Powers,  which  was 
thrown  into  the  form  of  the  Convention  of  London.  By  this  arrange- 
ment Egypt  was  allowed  to  raise  upon  the  joint  guarantee  of  all  the 
Powers  a  loan  of  £9,000,000,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  while  for  the 
future  the  surplus  of  the  funds  of  the  Caisse,  after  paying  the  interest 
of  the  loans,  was  to  be  enqjloyed  first  in  defraying  any  deficit  in  the 
administrative  budget  caused  by  duly  authorised  expenditure.  If 
there  was  still  a  surplus,  one  half  went  to  the  Caisse,  the  other  half 
the  administration  was  free  to  spend.  The  Convention  gave  the 
required  relief.  The  loan  was  raised  without  the  slightest  difficult}'. 
It  enabled  the  ?]gyptian  Government  to  pay  the  Alexandria  compensa- 
tions and  all  the  outstanding  deficits,  and  left  in  hand  £1,000,000  to 
he  spent  on  the  one  most  pressing  need,  the  restoration  of  the  system 
of  irrigation. 

With  limits  restricted  to  territory  which  it  was  within  its  power  to 
defend,  with  finances  which  now  that  the  Convention 
had  secured  a  breathing  time  were   sufficient  for  its    fucfeSiuT^"* ' 
needs,  Egypt  was   henceforward  to   advance   rapidly     '*'°'"^- 
towards  i)rosperity  under  the  masterly  leading  of  Major  Evelyn  Baring, 
Hubseiiucntly  Lord  Cromer.     The  period  of  vacillation  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  conclusion.     Some  of  the  magnificent  hopes  wliich  had 
been  formed  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  occupation  were  laid  aside,  and 
a  firm  hand  directed  to  complete  a  sufficient  if  more  restricted  pro- 
gramme of  reform. 

Tfie  foreign  policy  of  the  Govermnent  had  thus  been  attended  with 
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a  fair  measure  of  success  in  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  grievous  blunders 
and  disasters  liad  left  Egypt  in  a  more  hopeful  position  than  that 
country  had  ever  yet  attained.  It  had  produced  peace ;  it  had  main- 
tained and  employed  successfully  the  European  concert.  Even  when 
l.reaking  with  it  and  acting  upon  its  own  initiative,  England  had  been 
allowed  without  any  overt  opposition  to  follow  its  own  course. 
~  The  conduct  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  South  Africa  was  of 
a  different  character,  and  produced  far  less  satisfactory 
?ii^*iQ  South  results.  When  in  opposition,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
Africa.  friends  had  raised  their  voices  loudly    against    the 

annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  and  had  spoken  with  severity  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  policy.  Yet  upon  their  accession  to  office  no  change  was 
made.  Apparently  the  attempt  to  confederate  the  South  African 
States  was  to  be  continued,  and  the  Transvaal  to  be  ruled  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Empire.  The  explanation  offered  seemed 
sound.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  the  greatest  difference  in 
matters  of  foreign  and  colonial  government  between  approval  and 
Q      ..       J  reversal  of  policy ;  a  new  Administration  has  to  make 

annexation  of  the  best  of  the  political  legacy  it  receives  from  its  pre- 
Transvaai.  -  deccssors ;  that  a  reversal  of  policy  should  follow  every 
change  of  Ministry  would  introduce  an  uncertainty  into  the  national 
relations  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  disastrous.  But  while  thus 
continuing  to  declare  that  the  authority  of  the  Crown  must  be  main- 
tained, the  Government  were  reconsidering  the  situation,  and  gradu- 
ally arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  annexation,  carried  out  as 
it  was  believed  at  the  time  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  tlwi 
inhabitants,  had,  in  fact,  been  the  result  of  false  information. 
Although  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  had  welcomed  the  security 
which  annexation  would  give  them,  the  Boer  fanners,  who  constituted 
the  real  strength  of  the  country,  were  vehemently  opposed  to  any 
limitation  of  their  independence.  In  spite  of  the  repeated  assertions 
of  the  officials  that  the  new  government  was  accepted  and  the  taxes 
willingly  paid,  the  strength  of  the  disaffection  was  brought  home  in  no 
doubtful  manner  when,  on  December  IG,  1880,  a  general  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  the  Boers  proceeded  to  re-establish  their  old  form  of 
government. 

According  to  the  Ministerial  explanations,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  con- 
vinced that  a  backward  step  was  necessary ;  that  justice  required  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  mistake  under  which  the  annexation  had  been 
can-ied  out ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  uphold  it  and  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection by  arms  would  probably  precipitate  a  general  war  of  races, 
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not  only  in  the  Transvaal,  but  throughout  the  Colony.  He  believed 
that  a  peaceable  solution  might  be  arrived  at,  at  once  honourable  to 
England  and  satisfactory  to  the  Boers.  To  reach  this  desirable  end, 
the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Brand,  the  able  and  honourable  President  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  were  accepted.  On  the  27th  of  January,  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  the  High  Commissioner,  informed  him  that, 
*' if  avowed  opposition  ceased  forthwith,  her  Majesty's  Government 
would  endeavour  to  frame  such  a  scheme  as  they  believed  would 
satisfy  all  enlightened  friends  of  the  Transvaal."  Meanwhile,  military 
operations  were  not  suspended.  On  the  24th  of  January,  Sir  George 
Colley  advanced  against  the  Transvaal  with  an  army  of  only  1000  men. 
On  the  28th  he  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  insurgent  position 
of  Laing's  Xek.  On  the  7th  of  February,  while  attempting  to  open 
communications  with  Newcastle,  he  was  attacked  on  the  Ingogo  river, 
and  withdrew  with  difficulty.  Having  received  no  answer  to  an  offer 
he  had  sent  to  the  Boers,  he  hastily  attempted  to  turn  Laing's  Nek  by 
occupying  Majuba  Hill.  He  was  there  attacked  by  the  Majuba  Hiu. 
Boers,  himself  killed,  and  his  detachment  annihilated,  ^eb.  27.  isei. 
Iinuiediately  following  these  disasters,  an  armistice  was  made  between 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  the  new  commander,  and  Joubert,  the  Boer  general. 
The  armistice  was  prolonged,  and  in  March  a  conference  was  held,  at 
which  Kruger,  Pretorius,  and  Brand  were  all  present,  and  terms  of 
peace  were  arrived  at. 

The  Ministry,  when  charged  by  the  Opposition  with  yielding  igno- 
miniously  to  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Boers,  declared  that  negotiations 
had  been  already  set  on  foot  before  the  late  disasters.  It  does  not 
seem  clear  why,  if  negotiation  was  possible  and  imminent,  warlike 
measures  should  have  been  taken.  Several  English  gaiTisons  were 
indeed  besieged,  and  their  relief  may  have  been  thought  necessary  to 
establish  the  prestige  of  England  during  the  negotiations.  The  igno- 
minious failure  of  the  attempt  to  relieve  them,  followed  immediately 
by  the  armistice  and  peace,  was  certainly  disastrous.  Appearances 
lent  themselves  to  the  belief  that  the  Ministerial  views  of  justice  were 
influenced  by  the  failure,  and  that  England  had  been  [daced  in  a 
humiliating  position. 

The  terms  of  agreement  were  afterwards  formulated  in  a  Convention, 
and  ratified  by  the  Transvaal  Volksraad,  October  25,    convention  of 
1881.    Every  effort  was  made  to  save  the  dignity  of    oct.issi. 
England  and  to  give  the  negotiations  the  air  of  a  friendly  examination 
into  the  sources  of  discontent  conducted  by  a  superior  Power.   A  Royal 
Commission,  consisting  of  Sir  Hercules  Jiobinson,  Sir  Evelvn  Wood,  and 
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Sir  Henry  de  Villiers,  holding  its  sittings  at  Pretoria,  was  appointed  to 
consider  all  the  circunistances  of  the  case.  Nor  was  it  witliout  coni- 
l)ensation  that  freedom  was  again  granted  to  the  Boers.  The  fruitful 
source  of  previous  disorder  had  been  the  unlimited  power  of  expansion 
which  the  Boers  had  possessed ;  it  was  this  which  had  brought  them 
so  constantly  hito  collision  with  the  native  tribes;  and  the  chief 
cause  of  the  deeply  marked  separation  betw^een  them  and  the  English 
was  the  entirely  different  view  taken  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives. 
In  the  Convention,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
a  well-defined  boundary  was  established,  leaving  in  English  hands  the 
line  of  communication  between  Cape  Town  and  the  interior,  and  at 
the  same  time  preventing  further  expansion  over  the  Bechuanas  to  the 
west.  It  was  clearly  understood  that  the  Bechuanas  were  under 
English  protection.  The  fair  treatment  of  the  natives  was  to  l>e 
secured  by  the  presence  in  Pretoria  of  an  English  Resident,  specially 
charged  to  guard  their  interests  as  well  as  to  supervise  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Republic.  With  these  restrictions,  and  under  the  fully 
expressed  suzerainty  of  the  British  Crown,  the  Boers  were  allowed 
complete  self-government.  In  this  case,  as  in  Ireland,  the  unfortunate 
coincidence  of  armed  and  violent  disaffection  deprived  of  all  its  grace 
an  act  of  national  justice,  and  left  behind  it,  in  the  place  of  gratitude, 
the  formidable  lesson  that  an  English  Ministry  could  be  made  to  yield 
by  sufficient  pressure. 

The  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  Boers.  Victorious  as  they  believed 
in  arms,  they  yet  found  themselves  in  the  grasp  of  a  superior  Power, 
which  limited  their  action  in  some  of  their  most  vital  interests.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  they  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  restrictions 
laid  upon  them.  Agitation  for  modifications  of  the  Convention  speedily 
showed  itself.  The  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  consequent  influx  of 
European  immigrants,  began  to  work  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
people.  A  wealthier,  and  not  too  scrupulous,  element  was  introduced. 
To  the  love  of  individual  freedom  and  impatience  of  restraint  which 
characterised  the  Boer  farmer,  was  added  the  ambition 
the  Boers,  of  the   adventurous  and   speculative   townsman  and 

^®®^"  miner.     There  began  to  be  talk  of  obtaining  again  the 

complete  freedom  secured  by  the  obsolete  Sand  River  Convention  of 
1852.  Causes  of  quarrel  began  to  multiply.  To  clear  the  way  for 
jthe  railroad  from  Pretoria  to  l>elagoa  Bay  which  was  to  afford  a  com- 
niercial  opening  to  the  sea,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  native  tribes  occupying  the  north-east  of  the  Transvaal.  After 
piany  defeats^  the  Boer§  succeeded  in  overcoming  their  determined 
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oi)position ;  the  chiefs  were  brought  to  trial  as  rebels,  and  one  of 
them  suffered  the  jjunishment  of  death.  Another  measure  which 
could  scarcely  commend  itself  to  English  views  followed ;  the  greater 
portion  of  the  conquered  tribes  were  reduced  to  semi-slavery  as 
indentured  apprentices.  The  action  of  the  Boers  on  the  western 
frontier  gave  an  even  more  direct  and  dangerous  sign  of  their  intention 
to  override  the  Convention.  The  territorial  limits  of  the  Transvaal  on 
that  side  had  been  carefully  drawn,  and  the  Bechuana  tribes  had  been 
acknowledged  to  be  under  the  protection  of  England.  But  the  Boers 
succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance  with  certain  of  the  cliiefs,  wln'le 
some  500  of  them,  who  could  be  regarded  as  little  else  than  freebooters, 
obtained  settlements  beyond  the  limit  fixed  ])y  the  Convention.  The 
great  line  of  internal  communication  was  thus  threatened,  and  a  Boer 
Protectorate  within  the  English  Protectorate  cstabhshed. 

At  the  English  Colonial  Office  was  Lord  I)erl)y.     His  whole  career 
had  been  marked  by  a  somewhat  extreme  anxiety  to     Lord Derbya 
avoid  the  risk  of  war ;  and  lie  now  so  far  listened  to    voVlcy. 
the  representations   of  the   Boers  as  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  to 
examine  into  tlie  working  of  the  Convention,  and  to  re[>ort  on  the 
modifications   required.      The  duty  of  the  High   Conniiissioner  was 
however  forestalled,  and  before  lie  left  England   the  Colonial  Othce 
was  informed  that  his  visit  was  useless,  for  the  Volksraad  had  already 
<letermined  that  the  time  for  remodelling  the  Convention  had  arrived, 
and  requested  leave  to  send  three  Commissioners  to  England  for  the 
jnirpose  of  stating  the  demands  of  the  Transvaal  Government.    Consent 
was  given,  and  President  Kruger,  Secretary  Dutort,  and  Mr.   Snn't, 
arriving  in  the  autunm  of  1883,  were  able  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  after  numerous  conferences  with  Lord  Derby,  to  set  out  on 
their  home  journey  with  the  conviction  that  they  had  been  successful. 
Early  in  1884  the  Colonial  Minister  embodied  his  views  in  a  new 
Convention,  and  laid  them  before  Parhament.     It  ap- 
peared that,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  peaceful  solution    o^Feb.^Jr""" 
of  the  question  of  the  Bechuana  frontier,  Lord  Derby    ^®®*- 
was  ready  to  make  great  concessions.     The  Convention  was  in  almost 
every  point  favourable  to  the  wishes  of  the  discontented  Boer  leaders. 
The  western  limit,  with  some  slight  alteration  in  favour  of  tlie  Transvaal, 
was  indeed  firmly  insisted  upon.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position 
of  England  as  the  sovereign  or  suzerain  power  seemed  almost  to  dis- 
appear.     Tlie   Resident  was   withdrawn;    a   rejnesentative   of  less 
importance  and  with  only  consular  powers  took  his  place,  wliile  in 
not  one  of  the  amended  clauses  was  the  suzerainty  of  the  Crown 
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asserted.  The  sole  nmik  of  superiority  retained  was  the  right  of  veto 
on  foreign  treaties,  which  still  remained  in  imperial  hands.  Although 
Lord  Derby  treated  it  as  a  matter  of  no  importance,  it  is  impossible 
in  the  li-ht  of  subsequent  events  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
omission°of  some  reassertion  of  the  suzerainty  was  a  grave  error. 
Technically  the  new  Convention  consisted  of  amendments  of  certain 
clauses  containing  the  conditions  of  the  grant  of  self-government 
under  British  suzerainty  which  had  been  made  in  1881 ;  the  grant 
itself  remained  unchanged.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
omission  of  all  reference  to  the  supremacy  of  England  gave  rise  to 
the  very  natural  view  that  the  Convention  of  1884  was  substituted 
in  its  entiretv  for  that  which  preceded  it.  ...  .i 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Transvaal  was  settled  and  cleared.  The  native  tribes  had  employed 
Europeans  in  their  wars.  The  Transvaal  had  been  used  as  a  basis  of 
operations,  and  the  land  was  rapidly  falling  into  European  hands ;  the 
intruders  had  established  two  independent  governments  known  as 
Goshen  and  Stellaland.  To  clear  them  out  it  was  necessary  to  send 
Sir  Charles  Warren  with  British  troops.  Without  bloodshed,  but  at 
considerable  cost,  the  filibusters  were  got  rid  of,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1885  Bechuanaland  was  formed  into  a  Crown  colony. 

The  problems  which  the  Govermnent  was  called  upon  to  solve  in 
South  Africa  were  not  confined  to  the  relations  between 
?:?e  Soionf       Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal ;  a  plentiful  crop  was 
and  Natal.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ven  in  the  settled  Colonies.    By  no  means 

the  least  of  these  was  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  element  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Cape  Colony,  a  direct  consequence  of  the  late  complications  in 
the  Transvaal.     It  could  not  be   expected  that  the  inhabitants   of 
Dutch  extraction  would  watch  without  sympathy  the  comparative 
success  of  the  attempt  made  by  their  fellow-countrymen  beyond  the 
Vaal  to  secure   greater  independence.     The   division  between  the 
races   which  had  been  gradually  dying  out,  was  again  accentuated ; 
and    chiefly  by  the   exertions  of  Mr.  Hofmeyer,  a  member  of  the 
Cape  Government,  the  Africander  Bond  was  called  into  existence  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  Dutch  a  preponderating  influence  in  the 
administration  of  the  Colony.     Disloyalty  to  England  was  not  as  yet 
contemplated,  but  the  movement  threatened  to  introduce  a  dangerous 
element  of  discord.     Again,  the  people  of  Natal,  for  the  most  part  of 
British  origin,  had  begun  to  feel  aggrieved  at  the  distinctions  drawn 
between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Colony.     They  regarded 
themselves  as  equally  well  fitted  for  the  privilege  of  self-government, 
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and  resented  the  inferior  position  which  they  occupied  as  a  Crown 
colony.  A  vehement  agitation  was  set  on  foot  to  secure  constitutional 
advantages.  The  problem  was  left  unsettled  at  the  close  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Ministry.  The  desire  of  Natal  for  self-government  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  disregard  shown  to  the  Colonial  wishes  in 
the  treatment  of  Cetchwayo,  who  had  been  left  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  at  the  close  of  the  Zulu  War  in  1879.  lie  had 
been  restored  to  his  dominions  in  spite  of  tiie  strongly  expressed 
remonstrance  of  the  Colony.  Tiie  restoration  produced  tribal  dis- 
turbances, and  gave  occasion  for  interference  on  the  \mt  of  the 
lioers,  always  eager  to  extend  tlieir  power  towards  the  east  and  to 
secure  an  outlet  for  themselves  upon  the  sea.  It  became  necessary 
gi-adually  to  extend  British  rule  northward  from  Natal  along  the  whole 
coast  until  the  borders  of  Portuguese  territory  were  reached. 

It  was  indeed  becoming  obvious  that  events  had  rendered  the  old 
view,  lield  by  the  Liberals  with  regard  to  colonial    colonial  re- 
aftairs,  impossible.     It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  a     sponsibiiitiea. 
consistent  line  in  the  colonial  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry,  but 
there  would  appear  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  desire  to  be 
free  from  colonial  complications,  and  to  leave  the  Colonies  to  shift 
for  themselves  when  once  endowed  with  constitutional  institutions. 
If  the  idea  of  thus  eluding  the   responsibilities  of  empire  existed, 
events  were  on  all  sides  tending  to  secure  its  disappointment.     More 
and  more  home  intervention  was  being  demanded,  fresh  responsibihties 
were  constantly  being  assumed.     In  South  Africa,  while  upon  the 
east  in  Zululand  an  increase  of  tenitory  under  the  immediate  sui)cr- 
intendence  of  imperial  authority  had  been  found  necessary,  Bechuana- 
land upon  the  west  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  autliority  of  the 
Cape  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Colonial  Office.     The 
Colony  had  also  proved  unable  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Basuto- 
land,  caused  by  an  imprudent  attempt  to  disarm  the  natives,  and  tliere, 
too,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  transfer  the  country  to  the  Colonial 
Office.   Even  in  Australia  the  moderating  hand  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment had  been  required  to  check  the  ambitious  views  of  the  local 
Government.     The  people  of  Queensland  had  thrown  covetous  eyes 
upon  the  island  of  New  Guinea,  regardless  both  of  the  well-being  of 
the  natives  and  of  the  claims  of  other  countries.    It  was  only  by 
imperial  intervention,  exercised  at  the  risk  of  a  dangerous  quarrel 
with  the  Colony,  that  the  annexation  was  prevented.     The  entrance 
of  other  European  countries,  more  especially  Germany,  upon  the  field 
of  colonial  expansion,  and  the  establishment  and  definition  of  the 
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Congo  Stato,   still   further   intonsifie<l   the   difficulty   of  leaving   the 
colonies  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Iland-in-hand  with  the  vast  responsil)ility  incurred  by  attempting 
The  Federation  ^^  ^ule  from  onc  Centre  dominions  so  widespread  as 
Leagrue.  those  of  Eni::land,  went  the  certainty  of  a  continually 

increasing   expenditure   which    might  well  cause   disquiet.    It    had 
already  begun.     Large  sums  had  been  granted  for  the  increase  of  the 
navy  ;*  deniands  were  being  raised   for  the  establishment  of  colonial 
depots,  and  the  fortitication  of  coaling  stations.    The  alternative  whicli 
seemed  a  natural  corollary  of  the  Liberal  policy  was  the  separation  of 
the  colonies,  and   their  establishment  as  independent  Powers  when 
they  so  desired  it.     To  many  men  of  imperial  instincts,  witii  whom 
the  sentiment  of  a  great  united  empire  was  strong,  such  an  alternative 
was  abhorrent ;  and  there  arose  a  widely  felt  desire  for  some  form  of 
federation  by  which  the  colonies  might  become  a  more  integral  part 
of  the  emi)ire.     The  idea  was  warmly  supported  both  by  Mr.  Forster 
and  by  Lord  llosebery.     All  efforts  to  form  a  definite  plan  were  un- 
availing, and  the  scheme  was  generally  regarded  as  Utopian;   but  a 
Federation  League  was  formed,  and  the  idea  of  some  closer  union, 
some  division  both  of  responsibility  and  expense,  while  the  unity  of 
the  empire  was  still  retained,  began  to  take  a  place  in  men's  minds, 
and  was  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  politics. 

Ireland,  Egypt,  and  the  Colonies  had  aftbrded  abundant  opportunities 
to  the  assailants  of  Government.  The  conduct  of  domestic  affairs 
was  no  less  full  of  thorny  questions. 

Irisli  Legislation,  with  its  unfailing  supply  of  heated  discussion,  and 
Domestic  ^^^^  stormy  course  of  foreign  politics,  liad  driven  do- 

aflfairs.  mcstic  legislation  into  the  backgi'ound,  and  it  was  not 

until  the  session  of  1884  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  was  able  to 
]»ring  in  their  Franchise  Bill.  Of  all  the  measures  which  had  consti- 
tuted the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  general  election  of 
1880,  and  to  which  the  Ministry  felt  itself  pledged,  this  was  by  far  the 
most  important.  It  was  another  step  forward  along  the  path  of 
Democracy,  a  fresh  development  in  that  process  of  extension  and  equali- 
sation of  civil  rights  which  had  been  begun  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  183-2. 
Its  ostensible  object  was  to  place  on  the  same  footing  the  rural  and  the 
lH)n.ugh  voters.  Its  effect  was  to  add  to  the  roll  of  voters  a  vast  number 
drawn  from  a  class  less  instructed  and  perhaps  less  intelligent  than  the 
class  to  which  the  franchise  had  hitherto  been  extended,  and  whose 
political  action  wiien  enfranchised  was  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty. 
The  Bill  proposed  by  the  Government,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
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at  the  end  of  February,  was  very  simple.     By  the  Act  of  ls:i2,  the 
franchise  in  boroughs  had  been  iriven  to  the  occui)iers    „^   ^ 

ft  f   f  iri     1  11  ^,       ,        .  „     The  Franchise 

ot  liouses  ot  JtlU  dear  annual  value.     By  the  Acts  of    bui introduced. 
18G7  and  18G9  it  had  been  extended  to\ill  occupiers    ^*^- ^®®*- 
of  rated  dwelling-houses  who  actually  inhabited  them.     It   was   not 
proposed    very   largely   to    interfere   with   these   limits.      Tiie   £H) 
franchise  was  lienceforward  to  a])ply  to  hnid,  whether  there  were  build- 
ings on  it  or  not ;  and  a  new  francln'so,  intended  to  include  those  who 
though  in  all  respects  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  were 
ja-evented  by  their  occupations  from  living  in  houses  of  their  own,  Mas 
to  be  established.     The  name   of  ''Service   franchise"   suflicientlv 
in<licatcs  its  character.     To  these  franchises  as  established  in  boroughs^ 
the  county  franchises,  to  whicli  i)revious  legislation  had  fixe<l  higher 
limits,  were  to  be  now  exactly  assimilated.    The  Bill  was  to  apjdy  not 
only  to  England  but  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.     Its  result  would  be  an 
aildition  of  about  two  million  to  the  three  million  electors   alreadv 
existing  in  the  United  Kingdom.     The  IVimc  Minister  allowed  at  once 
that  so  vast  a  change  must  require  the  redistribution  of  seats,  and  this 
immediately.      Yet  he  determined  to   introduce   the   two   measures 
separately,  to  i)roceed  first  with  the  enfrancliising  Bill  and  to  ])ass, 
only  after  its  conq)lction,  to  the  question  of  redistribution.    The  wisdom 
of  such  an  arrangement  was  of  course  doubtful;   but  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
once  took  high  ground,  and  attempted  to  give  his  Bill  a  character  of 
broad  constitutional  meaning  which  might  raise  it  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  party  contest.      He   based   his   advocacy  upon  no  gi-ounds 
of  class  or  party,  but  upon  the  great  princi}»!c  that  in  width  of  repre- 
sentation lav  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  and  that  it  was  a  '"-ood 
thing  in  itself  that  as  large  a  body  as  possible  of  fitting  voters  shoiild 
enjoy  the  franchise.     With  regard  to  their  fitness,  he  lield  that  the 
countryman,  though  he  might  be  less  sharp  tlian  his  compatriot  in  the 
town,  was  likely  to  be  a  man  of  greater  self-dependence  and  of  more 
]tractised  judgment  because  so  much  in  his  daily  life  was  left  to  him- 
self and  his  hand  had  to  be  ready  for  so  many  various  occupations, 
licdistribution,  which   Mr.   Gladstone  evidently  regarded   as   chiefly 
inq)ortant  in  its  relation  to  parties,  he  S4ii<l,  nn'ght  well  be  postponed. 
The  principle  of  the  Franchise  Bill  he  declared  to  be  quite  simple,  and 
to  be  of  such  importance  that  as  little  opening  as  possible  should  be 
given,  by  the  introduction  of  side  issues,  for  tliose  minor  differences  of 
opinion  by  which  Bills  are  so  often  wrecked. 

This  view  befitted  a  great  statesman;  yet  it  was  exactly  on  this 
point,   the   separation   of  the   two   parts  of  the   measure,   that   the 
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Conservatives  based  their  opposition.     Thoroughly  .disliking  the  Bill, 
they  yet  felt  it  impossible  to  resist  what  was  but  the 

Opposition  to  ,  f       •      •   i         i         i  j.    j        mu 

the  Franchise       natural  outcomc  01  principles  already  accepted.     Iney 
^^"-  saw   however,   as    Mr.   Gladstone    had    feared    that 

they  would,  iutinite  opportunities  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  its  completion  if  they  could  obscure  its  simple  outlines  with  the 
details  of  party  issues.     And  as  far  as  party  tactics  were  concerned, 
the  destruction  of  the  Bill  was  of  great  importance.     Tlic  J'arliament 
was  drawing  towards  its  natural  end,  and  the  Opposition  believed,  or  at 
all  events  affected  to  believe,  that,  if  the  Franchise  Bill  alone  was 
allowed  to  pass,  Government  would  at  once  dissolve,  so  that  the 
new  Parliament  might  be   elected  by  the   enlarged    constituencies 
unmodified  by  redistribution.      They  believed,  moreover,  that  the 
Government  was  severely  shaken  by  the  disasters  of  its  foreign  policy ; 
they  were  therefore  eager  to  find  some  means  of  defeating  it  speedily 
and  forcing  a  dissolution,  so  that  the  general  election  might  bo  held 
with  the    existing  limited    constituencies.     The    anomalies    of   the 
franchise  were  so  obvious  that  they  liad  little  hope  of  resisting  the  Bill 
by  itself.     It  is  true  that  some  members  even  of  the  Liberal  party, 
such  for  instance  as  Mr.  Goschen,  were  bold  and  independent  enough 
to  state  the  strong  objection  they  felt  to  placing  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  constituency  so  ignorant  as  they  believed  the  rural  population 
to  be.     It  is  true  also  that  a  still  larger  number  of  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  questioned  the  propriety  of  extending  the  new  franchises 
to  Ireland;   they  feared  that  the  increase  of  voters  would  diminish 
the  proportionate  strength  of  the  loyal  minority,  and  that  its  effect 
woidd  only  be  that  which  they  before  all  else  deprecated,  an  increase 
of  the  power  already  wielded  by  Mr.  Parnell.     But  on  neither  of  these 
points,  nor  on  the  form  in  which  the  Bill  was  presented  to  the  House, 
would   the   Government  give  way.      Mr.    Gladstone 
of  the  Gktvem-      Opposed  every  assault  upon  its  essential  principle ;  and 
°^®'^*-  Mr.   Trevelyan,   the  Irish   Secretary,  who  had  had 

much  to  do  with  drafting  it,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  its  extension 
to  Ireland  was  so  integral  a  part  of  it  that  he  would  instantly  leave 
any  Ministry  who  thought  of  applying  it  only  to  England  and  Scotland. 
The  discrepancies  visible  in  the  views  of  the  Opposition  with  respect 
to  redistribution  seemed  in  themselves  to  justify  the  course  the 
Government  had  taken  in  separating  the  two  measures. 

The  Franchise  Bill  was  too  important  to  escape  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion, but  as  it  gradually  worked  its  way  through  its  various 
stages,  the  feeling  constantly  became  stronger  that  its  principle  was 
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unassailable.     The  sole  hope  of  successful  opposition  to  it  lay  in  the 
demand  for  immediate  redistribution ;  and,  in  the  face 
of  the  assured  Government  majority  in  the  House  of    sm  i^^'^he^'*^ 
Commons,  it  was  felt  that  the  destruction  of  the  Bill    ^°°^™°^«- 
on  this  ground  must  be  relegated  to  the  House  of  Lords.     It  was  soon 
known  that  the  Peers  would  have  no  objection  to  undertake  the  task 
laid  upon  them  by  the  Opposition.     Early  in  May  a  meeting  of  Con- 
servative Peers  was  held,  followed  by  an  article  in  the  Standard,  the 
accepted  organ  of  the  party,  which  announced  that  if  the  Bill  reached 
the  Upper  House  it  would  be  met  by  a  resolution  which  would,  if 
carried,  be  tantamount  to  a  rejection  of  the  Bill  itself.     A  disagree- 
ment between  the  Houses,  recalling  the  great  crisis  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  was  imminent.     The  utterances  of  Lonl  Salisbury  during 
the  Whitsuntide  recess  seemed  to  destroy  all  hope  that  the  collision 
could  be  avoided.      ''Unless   the  measure  for  Bedistribution  went 
hand-in-hand,"  he  said,   "with  the  measure  for  Representation  he 
would  strongly  recommend  the  Lords  to  throw  out  the  present  Bill." 
It  was  thus  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  approach  of  a  dangerous 
quarrel  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  June  moved  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill.     He  spoke  in  language  which  was  thought  by  some  to  be  unduly 
threatening.     While   looking  forward  with   grave  apprehension  to  a 
collision  between  the  Houses,  he  declared  his  own  conscience  clear 
and  threw  the  responsibility  entirely  upon  his  opi)onents.     His  words 
produced  some  protests  in  fovour  of  the  rights  of  the  Upper  House, 
but  without  much  delay  the  third   reading  j)assed   in  June  nemine 
contradtcente,  the  Conservatives  having  left  the  House  well  assured 
of  the  futility  of  opposition  and  certain  that  their  objects  could  be 
secured  elsewhere. 

The  position  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  Upper  House  was  not 
without  its  difficulties.     The  question  at  issue  was  one 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  Lower  House  were  far    Su^th'e*'*''*^ 
more  deeply  implicated  than  those  of  their  own.     And    ^^'^*^- 
though  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  their  constitutional  right  to 
throw  out  the  Bill,  any  interference  on  their  part  in  a  question  of 
representation  was  certainly  open  to  objection.     Moreover,  it  could 
scarcely  be  denied  that  the  narrow  ground  on  which  they  rested  their 
opposition  gave  their  action  the  appearance  of  a  party  move.     It  was 
in  avowed  fear,  from  a  party  point  of  view,  of  a  general  election  with 
the  enlarged  constituency  that  they  had  determined  to  force  on  a 
dissolution.     The  House  of  Lords  could  scarcely  avoid  the  imputation 
of  allowing  itself  to  be  used  as  a  party  instrument  by  the  Conservative 
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leaders.  Such  objections  and  difficulties  however  had  no  elVect  on 
Lord  Salisbuiv.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Gladstone  reject  with  scorn  the 
theory  that  under  any  circumstances  the  Peers  could  have  a  right  to 
dictate  the  moment  for  dissolution.  In  vain  were  moderate  voices 
raised,  warning  the  Peers  of  the  dangers  of  the  line  of  conduct  on  which 
they  were  entering.  The  Opposition  leader  and  his  friends  were 
fnm  in  their  determination;  and,  as  had  been  foretold,  immediately  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  it  w\as  met  by  an  amendment  moved  by 
Lord  Cairns,  declaring  that  while  the  House  was  willing  to  concur  in 
a  comi)lete  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  it  could  not 
consent  to  support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  "  unless  accompanied 
by  an  adequate  assurance  that  the  measure  would  not  come  into 
operation  except  as  an  entire  scheme."  Backed  by  the  great  Tory 
majority  always  at  his  command  in  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Salisbury 
upheld  the  amendment  in  a  speech  full  of  bitter  sarcasm.  The  division 
showed  that  the  House  had  freed  itself  of  all  scruples.  The  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority. 

It  was  at  once  understood  that  this  vote,  although  it  did  not  formally 
reject  the  Bill,  was  fatal  to  its  further  progress.     Mr. 
autJmi  ^  °'        Gladstone  thereupon  stated  his  intention  to  get  through 
session.  ^j^^  neccssary  work  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  call 

an  autumn  session  in  which  the  Bill,  unaltered,  would  be  reintroduced. 
But  tiiough  assuming  this  firm  position,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
ca-'crlv  desirous  to  avoid  an  internecine  contest  between  the  Houses. 
More  than  once  he  pointed  out  the  risk  of  grave  constitutional  diffi- 
culties if  the  Peers,  by  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  constituencies, 
forced  upon  the  country  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  More  than  once  he  emphasised  the  possibility  of  the  junction 
of  the  two  questions,  the  reform  of  the  representation  and  the  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  becoming  a  source  of  serious  danger.  He  had 
indeed  ever  since  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  carried  on  informal 
negotiations  -with  the  Opposition  leaders,  with  a  view  of  arriving  at 
some  compromise  and  of  discovering  what  they  would  regard  as  an 
"adequate  security."  These  negotiations  produced  much  misunder- 
standing and  much  useless  vituperation ;  but  they  at  least  proved  that 
on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  leaders  there  was  a  real  inclination  to 
arrive  at  some  form  of  compromise.  The  feeling  that  a  direct  quarrel 
between  the  Houses  should  be  avoided  was  so  strong  with  a  consider- 
able section  of  both  parties,  that  Lord  Wemys  introduced  an  amend- 
ment embodying  such  a  compromise.  Finally  however  on  the  advice 
of  Lord  Salisbury  it  was  rejected,  and  an  amendment  of  Lord  Cadogan 
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dec  aririg  m  set  form  ''  that  the  two  Bills  should  be  presented  together 
in  the  autumn,"  was  carried.     The  Franchise  Bill  thus  disappeared. 

Ihe  session  was  shortly  brought  to  an  end,  and  England  rang  with 
loud  declamations   in  sui>port   of  one  side  or  other    Public  excite- 
ol  the  great  dispute.     There  was  a  perfect  ra^-e  for    mentonthe 
public  meetings.     The  Liberals  claimed  to  have"  held     V^^l^^ 
no  less  than  1277  in  England,  and  235  in  Scotland.     The  number  of 
tliose  who  attended  them  was  roughly  calculated  at  4  0(X)  ()00      It 
was  considered  that  the  will  of  the  people  was  clearly  demonstmted 
by  these  overwhehning  figures,  contrasted  as  they  were  with  the  poor 
tale  ot    180  meetings  and  an  audience   of  300,000,  of  which   the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  could  boast. 

l»arliament  again  met  in  October  for  an  autumn  session.     A  few 
words  were  said  in  the  Queen's  Speech  about  the  con- 
dition of  Egypt  and  of  the  Transvaal;  but  the  only    ^roroct. 
Bill  mentioned  was  the  Franchise  Bill,  which  was  to     ^®®*- 
be  at  once  reintroduced.     It  was  in  fact  brought  in  on  the  second 
night  of  the  session.     In  spite  of  the  flood  of  argument  with  which  the 
country  had  been  deluged,  the  spirit  of  compromise,  so  constantly 
visible  in  English  affairs,  had  been  gradually  spreading.     In  the  short 
discussion  which   attended   the   reintroduction  of  the   Bill   this  was 
abundantly  proved,  the  Government  going  so  far  as  to  confess  that 
they  recognised  the  proiniety  of  the  demand  that  some  knowledge 
should  be  am>ided  to  the  country  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the^ir 
proposed  Redistribution  Bill.    This  was  accompanied  bv  a  pledge  that 
It  should  be  immediately  introduced.     The  Franchise  liill  was 'carried 
quickly  through  all  its  stages,  and  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  without  division.      Its  rehitroduction  in  the  Upper  House 
was  attended  by  an  intimation  that  certain  concessions  could  be  made 
What  these  were  was  exp]ai„e<l  by  Lord  Granville  the  day  before  the 
second  reading  (Xovembcr  17).     Party  spirit  asi.le,     g^,^,  , 
there  was  indeed  abuu.lant  room  for  compromise.    The     promi^    °°" 
Government,  honestly  intent  upon  the  broad  issues  of  the  controversy, 
desired  to  make  sure  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the 
Iranchise.     If  that  was  certain,  they  were  not  unwilling  to  discuss 
the  Led.slribution   Bill,  and   to  approach  it  in  a  spirit  fair  to  both 
parties.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Opposition,  to  whom  the  Bill  was  no 
doubt  originally  distasteful,  had  found  themselves  unable  to  withstand  it 
They  had  accepted  its  principle,  but  had  fallen  back  uj.on  the  partisan 
view  of  the  question,  and  simulating  extreme  mistrust  of  the  Govern- 
ment intentions  had  confined  tiiemselves  to  the  demand  for  redistribution 
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But  this  was  after  all  little  more  than  a  trick  of  party  warfare.  The 
Lords  had  made  a  great  demonstration  of  their  constitutional  powers, 
hut  had  no  wish  to  submit  to  the  risk  of  reform.  Already  they  had 
rejected  a  motion  of  Lord  Itosehery's  in  favour  of  a  voluntary  reform 
of  tlieir  House,  and  had  certainly  no  mind  to  enter  into  a  struggle 
with  the  Commons  which  might  have  forced  reform  upon  them 
against  their  will.  If  the  one  party  therefore  was  ready  to  give  a 
I»iedge  that  the  Franchise  Bill  should  pass,  the  other  was  willing  to 
promise  and  even  to  give  security  that  a  Bedistribution  Bill  should 
innnediately  follow  it.  It  was  upon  these  lines  that  the  compromise 
was  etfected. 

Negotiations  were  opened  between  the  party  leaders,  and,  as  the 
TheBedistri-  outcouie  of  various  conferences  and  compromises,  a 
butionBiii.  Redistribution  Bill  was  produced.     The  Bill  thus  con- 

cocted contained  two  disfranchising  schedules,  in  one  of  which  were  in- 
cluded all  boroughs  with  a  population  of  less  than  15,000 ;  in  the  other, 
towns  with  a  population  of  less  than  50,000  which  were  henceforward 
to  send  to  Parliament  one  member  only.  There  were  a  few  special 
exceptions;  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  the  extinction  of  160  seats. 
The  i)cculiarity  of  the  Bill  was  the  method  in  which  these  were  redis- 
tributed. There  had  been  as  usual  much  discussion,  more  especially 
as  to  the  best  method  of  representing  minorities  ;  but  the  more  popular 
view  was  to  discard  all  complications,  and  to  introduce  what  was 
spoken  of  as  the  "  One  member  system,"  which  consisted  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  cities,  boroughs,  and  counties  alike,  into  electoral  areas,  each 
area  returning  a  single  member.  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  both  parties  upon  this  point.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  himself  declared 
when  he  introduced  the  Franchise  Bill  that  he  was  inclined  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  divisions,  by  which  he  believed  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  great  diversity  of  interests  would  be  best  secured.  Such 
also  was  naturally  the  view  of  many  of  the  older  Conservatives.  But 
the  more  moderate  sections  of  both  parties  had  now  to  count  upon 
newly  arisen  influences. 

It  was  not  in  the  Liberal  party  alone  that  divisions  of  opinion  were 
The  Fourth  ^^cn.     Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  at  the  head  of  a 

Party.  small  band  of   followers,  recognised  as    the   Fourth 

party,  had  declared  his  independence  of  the  old  Tory  leaders,  and  had 
assumed  the  somewhat  anomalous  attitude  of  a  Tory  Democrat.  To 
him,  as  to  the  Radicals,  the  **  one  member  system"  recommended 
itself.  His  influence  was  sufficient  to  convert  Lord  Salisbury  to  the 
same  view ;  and  the  chief  point  of  the  settlement  anived  at  between 
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the  parties  consisted  in  the  acceptance  of  this  scheme.     A  few  excep- 
tions to  it  were  allowed,  such  as  the  city  of  London,  and  some  towns 
of  between  50,000  and  105,000  inhabitants.     In  these  cases  more 
than  one  member  would  still  be  permissible.     There  was  also  a  slight 
addition  made  to  the  number  of  seats  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  ^In 
Ireland  and  in  Wales  the  number  remained  unchanged. 
On  the  5th  of  December  this  Bill  was  read  a  second    pSSthl^"^ 
time,  and  passed  without    division;    and,   according    ^°'"**^' 
to  agreement,  the  Lords  on  the  same  day  took  into   consideration 
the  Franchise  Bill,  and  passed  it  without  alteration. 

A  vast  constitutional  change,  comparable  in  its  importance  to  the 
great  Reform  Bill,  was  tlms  ultimately  effected  by  general  consent, 
after  having  threatened   for  awhile   to  produce  a  most  formidable 
dislocation   in    the    quiet    working    of   the    constitution.      But   this 
peaceful  consummation  had  unfortunately  been  postponed  long  enough 
to  allow  of  that  very  extension  of  the  point  at  issue  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  regarded  as  so  full  of  danger.     The  action  of  the  Peers 
had  forced  upon  the  public  mind  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutional  value  of  the  Upper  House.     It  had    tw^Teon'he 
become  a  commonplace  with  the  orators  of  the  Radical     ^PP^r  House, 
party  to  stigmatise  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  mere  jiarty  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tories.     Its   unrepresentative   character,  and   tlio 
obvious  legislative  incapacity  of  many  of  its   members  laid   it  par- 
ticularly open  to  attacks  of  this  description.     The  i»artial  truth  con- 
tained in  the  charge,  and  the  recognition  of  the  inherent  weakness  ot 
the  Upper  House  as  an  institution  in  a  Democracy,  had  induced  Lord 
Rosebery  to  bring  in  a  motion  recommending  theLords  to  carry  out  a 
reform  of  their  House  from  within.     He  had  found  but  little  support, 
and  his  motion  had  completely  failed.     But  his  action  gave  strength 
to  the  general  feeling,  and  the  reform  or  a])olition  of  the  Upper  House 
became  from  this  time  a  part  of  the  advanced  Liberal  creed. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  Bills  connected  with  the  representation  of  the 
people  been  passed,  when  the  series  of  events  occurred 
which  somewhat  unexpectedly  led  to  the  fall  of  the    SfooveS-°^  ' 
Ministry.     Durmg  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  tenure    °'®°*- 
ot  office  since  1880  the  Government  had  encountered  difficulty  after 
difficulty.     At  the  end  of  1884  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  weathered 
the  stoi-m.     In  the  teeth  of  bitter  opposition,  they  had  at  all  events 
produced  a  more  tolerable  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  under  the  able 
guidance   of  Lord   Spencer,  and  had  carried   considerable   remedial 
measures.     In  Afghanistan  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  native 
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Government  which  promised  to  be  lasting.  With  perhaps  an  excess 
of  honesty  they  had  restored  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  Boers 
under  the  lightest  of  limitations,  and  secured  for  the  time  peace  in 
South  Africa.  At  home  they  had  carried  to  a  successful  issue  their 
great  at*:en»pt  at  the  improvement  of  the  representation.  And, 
although  they  had  found  themselves  obliged  to  break  the  European 
concert,  and  although  England  thus  stood  much  alone  in  its  foreign 
relations,  their  action  in  Egypt  was  apparently  successful.  After 
much  vacillation  and  perhaps  unnecessary  delay,  the  army  was  now  in 
full  career  towards  Khartoum  to  rescue  Gordon  and  to  complete  tliat 
concentration  of  the  p]gyptian  power  within  narrower  limits  which  the 
i-dvance  of  the  Malidi  had  seemed  to  render  necessary. 

Yet,  at  this  very  moment,  any  credit  which  the  Government  might 
News  of  the  have  claimed  was  swept  away  by  the  terrible  news 
'*^^°^jif'^"  t^*''^*^  t^^^  \s^ox\i  of  the  army  had  been  entirely  wasted, 
1885.'  that  it  had  anived  too  late,  that  General  Gordon  had 

fallen,  and  that  Khartoum  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi.  It  has 
been  already  said  that  every  step  taken  by  the  Ministry  in  their 
management  of  Egyptian  afl'airs  had  been  followed  with  jealous  eyes 
and  pitiless  criticism.  The  strictures  of  the  Opposition  seemed  now 
thoroughly  justified.  The  charges  of  vacillation,  procrastination,  and 
inefficiency  seemed  to  need  no  further  proof. 

The  Ministry  was  deej^ly  discredited  when  it  met  Pariiament  after 
the  Christmas  recess ;  and  that  Lord  Kosebery  should  have  consented 
to  take  office,  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  (January  1885),  in  so  unpopular  a 
Cabinet  was  certainly  an  act  of  chivalry.  The  opportunity  for  attack 
was  too  obvious  to  be  neglected  by  the  Opposition.  Immediately  after 
the  opening  of  Parliament  Sir  Staftbrd  Northcote 
cote's  vote  of  movcd  a  vote  of  censure.  The  words  of  his  motion 
censure.  ^^^^  j^^    themselves    weak    and    ineffijctive    enough. 

They  contained  no  direct  censure  upon  the  past  policy,  and  were 
limited  to  the  declaration  that  the  Government  must  be  called  upon  to 
take  immediate  measures  in  accordance  with  its  responsibilities.  But 
for  some  time  previously  the  Government  had  been  straining  every 
nerve  to  carry  on  an  expensive  and  difficult  war,  and  now  in  the  face 
of  the  late  disasters  seemed  heartily  in  agi-eement  with  the  popular 
cry  that  Khartoum  must  be  retaken  and  the  ^Lahdi's  power  destroyed. 
It  certainly  appeared  ill-timed  to  call  upon  them  to  recognise  their 
responsibilities.  But  the  words  served  well  enough  to  cover  an  attack 
upon  what  was  the  great  crime  of  the  Administration  in  the  view  of  the 
Conservatives,  that  it  had  refused  to  establish  a  Protectorate  in  Egypt, 
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and  Jiad  always  avowed  its  intention  of  withdrawing  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  country,  and  that  even  now  it  seemed  likely  that,  the  blow 
once  struck,  the  Soudan  would  be  evacuated  without  delay.    The  words 
of  the  vote  of  censure  aftbrded,  too,  quite  sufficient  cover  for  the  an'Ty 
feelmg  everywhere  prevalent  that  Gordon  had  been  deserted  and  that 
the  Government  were  answerable  for  In's  death.     It  was  not  easv  to 
make  a  defence  against  such  charges.     It  was  imj.ossible  to  denv  'that 
mdocision  had  caused  the  delay  which  ha<l  j.roved  so  fatal.     There 
seemed  a  touch  of  littleness  in  stating  that  Gor.lon  had  desired  to  act 
smglehanded  and  to  carry  out  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan  without 
the  assistance  of  English  troops.     Nor  was  it  possible  to  deny  that 
however  peacefid  their  intentions  may  have  been,  the  action  of  the 
Govei-nment  ha<l,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  plunged  the  country  into  an 
expensive  and  dangerous  war.     Nor  could  thev  clear  themselves  bv 
promises  for  the  future.     They  ha.l  to  relv  upon  Sir  W.  Ilar^ourtV; 
.leclarat.on,  that  to  pledge  themselves  to  any  line  of  future  conduct 
which  must  of  necessity  depend  upon  unknown  circumstances  was 
nnpossible,  and  that  one  thing  only  was  detinitelv  certain,  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  they  break  their  engagement  to  render  secure 
the  government  and  dominions  of  tlie  E-v])tian  Khedive 

The  vote  of  censure  moved  by  Lord  Salishurv  in  the  Upper  House 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  much  more  trenchant 
diaracter.     -  This  Jlouse,"  he  .leclared,  ''  is  of  opinion    voJe'of^'" 
that  the  deplorable  failure  of  the  Soudan  expedition  to     *^«°«"™- 
attain  its  object  has  been  due  to  the  undeci.led  counsels  of  Government 
and  to  the  culpable  delay  attending  its  operations."     Then,  i>assin^^  to 
the  uture   he  went  on  to  assert  that,  -the  policy  of  abandoning^the 
Somlan  after  the  conclusion  of  military  operations  would  be  dangerous 
to  Egypt  and  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the  empire."     Here 
too,  the  defence  bore  an  unavoidable  api-earance  of  weakness.     But 
Lord  Granv.llc  was  probably  not  far  from  the  tnith  when  he  treated 
the  angry  language  of  the  Opposition  as  a  mere  ebullition  of  partv 
eehng  and  declared  his  belief  that  Lord  Salisburv,  if  in  office,  would 
ol  ow   he  same  hne  of  policy  as  his  predecessors.'    The  result  of  tie 
V  ote  of  censure  was  a  foregone  conclusion ;  it  was  negatived  in  the 
Commons  by  the  narrow  majority  of  14,  ;nd  in  the  Lonlirwas 
earned  by  the  triumphant  majoritv  of  more  tlian  PX) 

It  was  certain  that  the  Government  had  sustained  a  severe  blow, 
and  there  was  much  talk  of  a  Muiisterial  crisis;  but  it  was  tinallv 
decided  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  censure  of  th  5p  ous  I't 
was  nevertheless  generally  unde^tood  that  the  dissolu  i  n,  whh  could 
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not  in  any  case  be  far  distant,  would  be  hurried  on,  and  that  only  a 
few  of  the  more  important  and  necessary  Bills  be 

Bad  news  from  ii.i  t»  ,  i«i  ii 

Afghanistan,  proceeded  With.  But  events  which  took  place  m 
March  1886.  Central  Asia,  known  as  the  Pendjdeh  incident,  inter- 
rupted this  quiet  process  of  Parliamentary  death,  and  for  a  moment 
brought  the  nation  within  measurable  distance  of  war. 

The  occupation  of  Merv  by  the  Russians  had  brought  them  into 
actual  contact  with  the  Afghans.  To  keep  Afghanistan  clear  of 
Russian  influence  was  the  object  of  both  the  English  parties,  whether 
as  a  Protectorate  or  a  friendly  independent  Power.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier,  and  Sir  Peter 
Lumsden,  with  a  large  staff  and  escort,  had  been  despatched  as  Com- 
missioner to  meet  the  representatives  of  Russia  on  the  spot.  Difficulties 
had  at  once  arisen.  The  Russian  Commissioner  liad  not  made  his 
appearance.  The  exact  direction  of  the  line  to  be  marked  out  had 
not  been  clearly  defined.  The  Afghans  had  meanwhile  occupied  a 
position  which  the  Russians  considered  threatening,  and  in  February 
news  reached  England  that  the  Russians  were  advancing,  and  that 
the  danger  of  collision  was  so  great  that,  much  to  the  anger  of  our 
Afghan  ally,  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  had  withdrawn  into  safer  quarters. 
It  can  scarcely  be  wrong  to  connect  the  advancing  attitude  of  Russia 
with  the  fall  of  Khartoum.  The  occupation  of  the  British  army  in 
Egypt,  and  the  loss  of  prestige  which  had  accompanied  the  death  of 
Gordon,  afforded  an  opportunity  not  likely  to  be  neglected  by  the 
energetic  commander  who  was  subjugating  Central  Asia.  The  hope 
that  the  explanations  from  St.  Petersburg  might  prove  satisfactory 
and  avert  war  faded  when  news  arrived  that  on  the  30th  of  March 
the  Russians  had  attacked  and  defeated  the  Afghan  army,  and  had 
occupied  the  district  known  as  Pendjdeh,  to  the  south  of  what  was 
understood  to  be  the  proposed  line  of  frontier. 

It  was  a  moment  of  extreme  danger.  The  warlike  temper  of  the 
Preparations  nation  was  arouscd  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  wanton 
Si^ia!  ^^^^  l^reach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Russia.  Already  in  March, 
April  21.  to  support  the  previous  negotiations,  orders  had  been 

issued  to  mobilise  two  army  corps  in  India.  Even  the  calling  out 
of  the  Militia  and  the  Reserves  had  been  in  contemplation.  It  was 
now  (April  21)  thought  necessary  to  turn  aside  the  troops  which  were 
to  have  been  employed  in  the  Soudan,  to  commission  and  charter  ships 
to  strengthen  the  navy,  and  finally  to  demand  a  vote  of  credit  for 
£11,000,000,  which  could  scarcely  be  wanted  except  for  some  im- 
portant war.     The   speech   in  which   Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his 
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demand  for  the  vote  of  credit  gave  clear  evidence  of  his  own  view  of 
the  Russian  conduct,  and  of  his  determination  to  resist  it.  It  was 
received  in  the  House  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  But  at  heart 
devoted  to  peace,  and  with  followers  much  divided  in  opinion,  his 
warlike  utterances  were  not  followed  l)y  coiTCsponding  action.  Means 
were  found  to  bring  the  questions  at  issue  to  arbitration,  and  tlie 
incident  j)assed  off  peacefully.  Commissioners  without  so  much  war- 
like apparatus  as  had  attended  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  were  again  sent  to 
the  frontier,  and  with  no  further  friction  the  work  of  marking  out  the 
frontier  line  was  resumed.  The  Russians  however  continued  to  hold 
the  district  they  had  occupied,  and  the  Government  thus  again  laid 
themselves  open  to  the  constantly  repeated  charge  of  their  enemies  that 
they  had  deserted  their  allies  and  surrendered  teiTitory  which  they  should 
have  held.  The  debates  which  arose  on  this  incident  had  one  good  result. 
It  became  evident  that,  in  spite  of  party  recriminations,  there  was  no 
real  difference  of  opinion  on  the  policy  to  be  adopted  upon  the  Indian 
frontier.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  to  strengthen  the 
existing  frontier  of  India  was  a  matter  of  necessity;  that  it  was 
desirable  to  complete  the  railway  to  Quetta,  and  to  hold  that  station 
with  British  forces;  while  with  respect  to  Afghanistan  itself  all 
idea  of  occupation  was  drojiped ;  it  was  lienceforward  an  accepted 
policy  of  both  parties  to  support  a  strong  and  independent  Govern- 
ment friendly  to  Great  Britain  and  open  to  its  unquestioned 
influence. 

But  it  was  not  in  its  external  difficulties  or  in  the  assaults  of  its 
overt  enemies  that  the  greatest  danger  of  the  Govern-     ^.  ,  , 

i.    1  rr.1T-.  .  1  .       I  1  Divisions  m 

ment  lay.     I  he  divisions  within  the  party  were  the     the  Liberal 
real  source  of  its  weakness.    The  prospect  of  a  general     ^*  ^' 
election  with  a  vastly  enlarged  constituency,  of  which  the  political 
views  were  an  unknown  quantity,  but  whose  support  it  was  necessary 
to  secure,  brought  these  divisions  into  still  stronger  prominence.     It 
was  again  the  Irish  question  which  sni>i»lied  the  chief . 

Difference  or 

grounds  of  difference.  It  had  become  necessary  to  opinion  as  to 
reconsider  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  that  country.  ^'®^^^'^- 
The  Crimes  Act  was  running  out,  the  desire  for  land  was  unappeased, 
the  cry  for  Home  Rule  was  hourly  becoming  stronger.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Sj)encer  had  been  eminently  successful ;  liis  opinion 
was  naturally  of  great  weight.  While  freely  recognising  the  improved 
condition  of  the  country,  he  considered  that  there  were  certain  parts 
of  the  Crimes  Act  which  should  under  all  circumstances  be  continued, 
as  afibrding  a  necessary  means  for  the  discovery  and  prevention  of 
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crime.  The  older  and  more  moderate  meml)ei*s  of  tlie  party  agreed 
witli  him,  and  the  introduction  of  a  Coercion  Bill  of  some  sort  was 
resolved  iii)on.  The  more  advanced  Liberals  looked  with  extreme 
dislike  upon  any  foiTn  of  exceptional  legislation,  and  considered  that 
a  large  measure  to  fiicilitate  land  purchase,  which  should  enable  the 
tenants  by  means  of  capital  advanced  by  England  to  become  free- 
liolders,  was  the  true  method  of  continuing  the  pacification  of  the 
country ;  but  many  Liberals,  and  at  their  head  was  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
while  desiring  to  the  full  the  extension  of  the  freeholding  class, 
thought  the  better  method  of  arriving  at  that  object,  and  of  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  Irish,  lay  in  political  reform,  and  were  in  favour  of 
some  large  measure  of  local  government.  It  was  in  this  direction 
also  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  were  inclined  to  move ;  it  was 
an  open  secret  that  they  Avould  give  their  support  to  whichever  party 
opposed  exceptional  legislation.  Attempted  pacification  by  means  of 
a  Land  Purchase  Bill  was  distasteful  to  them.  Their  object  was 
exclusively  political ;  it  was  Home  Bule  they  were  seeking.  Once 
possessed  of  political  power,  of  local  self-government  of  a  popular 
character,  they  felt  sure  of  being  able  to  mould  the  Land  Laws 
according  to  their  own  wishes. 

The  variations  in  the  several  lists  of  measures  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
put  forward  as  those  with  which  he  intended  to  proceed  gave  evidence 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  influence  of  the  partisans  of  these  three 
views.  In  the  first  list  the  Coercion  Bill  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
But  before  long  an  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  made  its  appearance 
among  the  necessary  w^ork  of  the  Session.  Instead  of  healing  the 
party  breach,  this  concession  only  widened  it ;  for  the  older  members 
of  the  party,  such  as  Lord  Selborne,  had  grave  objections  to  anv 
measure  of  the  kind.  It  seemed  however  as  though  a  compromise 
had  been  arrived  at  when,  after  Whitsuntide,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  sketch- 
ing the  course  of  business,  made  no  mention  either  of  a  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  or  of  a  Land  Bill.  It  was  at  all  events  evident  that  there 
were  such  grave  j)oints  of  difference  between  the  various  sections  of 
Liberals  that  the  ability  of  the  Premier  would  be  taxed  to  the  full  to 
keep  the  party  together.  A  way  of  escape  from  these  difficulties 
unexpectedly  presented  itself. 

The  ex})enditure  rendered  necessary  by  the  Soudan  War,  the  war- 

The  Budget  ^'^^  preparations,  and  the  great  vote  of  credit  seriously 

Introduced,  hami)ered  the  finances.     It  fell  to  Mr.  Childers,  the 

Chaticellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  find  some  means  of 

meeting  the  deficit,  which  had  reached  the  sum  of  £15,000,000.    He 
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produced  a  carefully  constructed  and  well-balanced  Budget.  He 
suggested  the  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  rei>ayment  of  the 
National  Debt  for  two  years.  Half  the  required  sum  would  thus  be 
supplied.  With  resi)ect  to  the  other  half,  regarding  it  as  a  fixed 
principle  that  the  new  charges  should  be  divided  erpially  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxation,  he  proposed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  raise  the 
income-tax  from  M.  to  Id.,  and  to  e(iualise  the  death  duties  on  per- 
sonal and  real  proi)erty,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  intended  to 
increase  the  taxes  on  beer  and  spirits.  The  P>udget,  although  it 
aj.pears  to  have  been  a  very  reasonable  one,  encountered  o].]>osition  on 
\{  all  sides.     Both  propertied  and  uni>ro].ertie(l  classes  considered  their 

interests  unduly  touched ;  while  the  Conservatives  saw  with  dismay 
a  sacrilegious  hand  laid  upon  the  sacred  i)rivileges  of  real  property,  the 
advanced  Liberals  held  that  the  increase  of  indirect  taxation  boie  too 
heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes,  especially  as  wine,  the  drink  of  the 
wealthy,  was  not  included  in  the  taxable  articles.  Lastly,  the  Irish 
found  a  national  grievance  in  the  addition  to  the  spirit  duty,  regarding 
it  as  an  assaidt  upon  one  of  their  chief  manufactures. 

The  result  was  that  the  Budget  on  its  second  reading  was  thrown 
out,  and  an  amendment  moved  by  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach     The  Budget 
condemning  both  branches  of  the  Budget  ])roposition    ^ejectedand 
was  carried  l)y  a  majority  of  12.     In  the  division  the     res^S"'^*'"^ 
Parnellites  had  unanimously  sided  with  the  Opposition.     But  the  real 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Government  seems  to  have  been  the  large 
abstention  of  the  Liberals;  no  less  than   7G  were  absent,  many  of 
whom  had  not  paired.     It  is  not  imj.robable  that  the  disordered  ranks 
of  the  Ministerialists,  in  deep  perplexity  as  to  their  Irish  policy,  were 
not  sorry  to  find  a  less  compromising  means  of  retiring  from  office  in  a 
finance  question  of  no  very  vital  ijuportance.    Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom 
the  refusal  to  gi-ant  the  necessary  taxes  after  a  vote  of  credit  had  been 
given  seemed  an  unconstitutional  proceeding,  had  early  declared  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  Budget  was  a  matter  of  life  an\l  death  to  the 
Government.     He  refused  to  reconsider  his  position,  and  the  Ministry 
at  once  resigned  (June  12,  1885). 


CHAPTER   II. 


LORD  SALISBURY'S  MINISTRY,  June  24,  1885,  to  Feb.  1,  1886. 


Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary, 

First  Ijord  of  the  Treasury, 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Lord  Chancellor,         .... 

President  of  the  Council,    . 

Lord  Privy  Seal,         .... 

Home  Secretary, 

Co'onial  Secretary,      .... 

TT  ar  Secretary 

,1  •»••••• 

Indian  Secretary 

First  TMrd  of  the  Admiralty, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Postmaster-General 

Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
President  oj  Local  Government  Board, 


IRELAND. 


Lord  Lieutenant, 
iMrd  Chancellor, . 
Chief  Secretary,  . 


Lord  Salisbury. 

Lord  Iddesleigh. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

Lord  Halsbury. 

Lord  Cranbrook. 

Jjord  Harrowby. 

Sir  R.  A.  Cross. 

Colonel  Stanley. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 

Lord  Cranbrook  (January  188G). 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Stanhope, 

Tjord  John  Manners. 

Mr.  Chaplin.* 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.* 


Lord  Carnarvon. 

Ijord  Aslil)ourne. 

Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke.* 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  (December  1885). 


*  Not  in  the  Cabinet. 

THERE  Wcas  some  delay  in  the  appointment  of  the  new  ^linistry. 
It  was  plain  that  whoever  might  be  called  to  office  would  have 
to  confine  himself  to  bringing  the  Session  to  a  close, 
Ministry.  June     that  he  would  be  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  outvoted 
84, 1885.  i^^y  ^1^^  Opposition,  which  on  ordinary  topics  was  largely 

in  the  majority,  and  that  the  real  struggle  between  the  parties  must 
take  place  at  the  approaching  general  election  with  a  new  con- 
stituency, a  new  register,  and  a  new  distribution  of  seats.  Although 
I^Ir.  Gladstone  would  not  pledge  himself  to  any  distinct  course  of 
action,  he  said  enough  to  induce  the  Queen,  after  some  days'  delay,  to 
express  to  Lord  Salisbury  her  belief  that  he  might  safely  trust  to  the 
assurances  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  which  she  had 
received  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  might  accept  office.  The  remarkable 
point  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Cabinet  was  the  victory  won  by 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  the  fourth  party  of  Tory  Democrats. 
Sir  Staiford  Northcote,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  without 
the  Premiership,  passed  to  the  Upper  House  as  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh, 
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Lord  Salisbury  undertook  the  duties  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  the 
management  of  the  House  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  It  was  not  till  July, 
after  the  re-elections  consequent  on  the  change  of  Ministry  liad  been 
completed,  that  the  new  Ministers  were  fully  installed  in  office,  and 
August  was  not  far  advanced  when  the  Session  was  brought  to  an  end. 

In  the  few  intervening  weeks  there  had  not  been  much  opportunity 
for  the  Government  to  exhibit  their  policy.  In  foreign  allairs.  Lord 
Salisbury  frankly  took  over  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and  pursued 
it  with  marked  success  on  the  same  lines.  No  doubt  the  mere  change 
of  Government  enabled  him  to  act  more  vigorously,  but  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  he  used  this  advantage  with  great  skill,  successful 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  various  harassing  qucs-  *^oreign  policy, 
tions  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Negotiating  directly  with  the 
Russian  Ministry,  be  closed  the  vexed  question  in  Afghanistan,  leaving 
to  the  Frontier  Commission  only  the  duty  of  marking  out  what  had 
been  already  settled.  He  found  means  to  remove  the  objections  of  the 
Sultan  to  our  position  in  Egypt,  and,  aided  by  some  good  fortune  in 
the  death  of  the  Mahdi,  he  found  himself  able  to  withdraw  from  the 
Soudan  and  continue  the  friendly  occupation  of  Egypt. 

As  regards  Ireland   it   was  determined,   contrary  to    the    lately 
expressed  views  ot  Lord  Spencer,  to  attempt  to  keep  order  by  hieans 
of  the  ordinaiy  law ;  there  was  to  be  no  new  Coercion  Bill.     As  a 
still  further  step   towards  conciliation,   Lord   Ashl)ourne,  the   Lord 
Chancellor  for  Ireland,  introduced  a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of 
land  by  occupying  tenants.   It  was  an  enlargement  of  the  land-i)urcliase 
clauses  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  of  1881.   Instead  of  three-fourths  of  the 
purchase-money,  lienceforward  tlie  whole  would  be  advanced,  subjcMit 
to  a  retention  in  the  hands  of  the  Connnissioners  of  one-fifth  until  that 
fifth   had  been  repaid.     In  spite  of   the    objections   raised  to   the 
socialistic  character  of  the  Bill,  and  of  the  danger  which,  as  was 
pointed  out,  lay  in  the   State   becoming  the  virtual 
landlord,  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses  without  much    ^tlS?"^* 
difficulty,  and  a  grant  of  £5,000,000  was  made  to  the     ^®®*- 
Land  Commissioners  to  cany  out  its  provisions.     A  measure  for  tlie 
housing  of  the  poor  in  England,  which  encountered  some  oi)position 
on  the  same  grounds,  was  also  carried. 

There  were  still  further  indications  that  the  Conservatives  were 
inclined  to  enter  into  some  sort  of  alliance  with  their  old  enemies,  the 
Irish  party.     The  efforts  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  obtain  a  revision  of  the 
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judgments  in  the  case  of  the  Maanitiasna  murders  were  supported  hy 
Alliance  Lord  Randolph  CliurchiU,  and  received  tlie  a])prohation 

andCoMer-**"  ^^  I^^rd  Carnarvon.  This  attempt  to  destroy  the 
vatives.  character  of  the  Irish  judiciary,  and  of  the  late  Lord 

Lieutenant's  government,  was  not  made  without  severe  comments  from 
tlie  Conservative  side,  and  not  without  much  blame  from  the  Press  of 
hoth  parties.  Whether  an  actual  compact  had  been  arrive<l  at  or  not,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  Irish  party  was  likely  to  receive  substantial  con- 
sideration for  its  late  action  in  combining  with  the  Conservatives  to 
destroy  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry.  It  was  at  least  evident  that  its  vote 
at  the  coming  election  could  not  be  without  great  importance,  and 
would  be  seduloiislv  sought. 

The  dissolution  in  August  brought  to  a  close  in  a  somewhat  un- 
expected manner  the  important  Parliament  of  1880,  and  opened  the 
way  to  what  promised  to  be  a  party  contest  of  unusual  severity. 

The  Liberal  party  had  been  swept  into  office  by  the  great  wave  of 
reaction    which    had    accompanied    jNIr,    Gladstone's 

R©vi€"W  oi 

Gladstone-sad-  Midlothian  Speeches  in  1880.  Never  had  it  appeared 
ministration.  ^^  powerful,  ucver  wcrc  its  prospects  more  promising. 
Yet  the  five  vears  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration  must  take 
their  place  in  the  history  of  English  politics  as  the  period  during  which 
the  disintegration  of  the  Liberal  party  was  consummated.  It  is  tnie 
that  the  actual  point  of  dissolution  is  to  be  found  a  few  months  later, 
at  the  general  election  of  188G;  but  all  the  forces  which  brought 
about  that  dissolution  of  the  great  Liberal  party  were  already  in  active 
working.  Though  the  Government  had  failed  to  fulfil  the  great  hopes 
which  had  attended  their  entrance  upon  office,  the  break-up  of  the 
party  did  not  depend  only  or  chiefly  upon  their  administrative  failure. 
Beset  from  the  first  by  unforeseen  and  serious  difficulties  connected 
especially  with  Ireland  an<l  with  Egypt,  the  Government  had  succeeded, 
tardily  no  doubt,  and  with  not  a  little  show  of  weakness,  in  placing  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  country  in  so  fairly  prosperous  an  attitude  that 
their  successors  found  little  difficulty  in  bringing  the  questions  which 
were  at  issue  to  a  successful  termination.  The  administration  of  Lord 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  Ireland,  aided  by  some  stringent  legis- 
lation, had  been  so  fsir  satisfiictory  that  the  country,  at  all  events  for 
the  moment,  seemed  tolerably  quiet.  Domestic  legislation  had  been 
marked  by  an  achievement  of  no  small  significance,  by  a  gi'eat  step  in 
the  democratic  reorganisation  of  the  constitution.  Though  there  was 
much  to  criticise  in  all  this,  there  was  nothing  to  discredit,  nothing 
which  could  foreshadow  the  eclipse  which  the  party  was  shortly  to 
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suffer.  Other  causes  of  a  more  subtle  character  were  at  work,  some 
inlierent  in  the  very  nature  of  a  Liberal  i)arty,  some  the  product  of 
several  new  and  important  ideas  which  were  forcing  their  way  into 
notice  as  political  factoids. 

Every  Liberal  Government  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  their  opponents.    Their  methods  cannot  fail  to  be 
more  diflicult  and  less  striking.     They  are  constantly     nei^n  thT** 
hampered  by  their  own  conscientious  scruples.    To  be     "^^^  Party, 
at  once  strong  and  sympathetic  is  a  very  difficult  matter.    To  appreciate 
the  feelings  and  to  recognise  the  rights  of  the  governed,  while  forcing 
upon  them  measures  which,  however  beneficent  or  necessary,  clash  witli 
deei)-rooted  feelings  and  with  rights  which,  if  not  real,  are  at  least 
believed  in  with  profound  faith,  must  always  be  a  matter  of  cxtrenje 
difficulty.     In  the  same  way,  in  the  foreign  relatiorts  of  the  country,  to 
limit  the  national  desire  for  expansion  to  what  is  reasonably  within  the 
power  of  the  nation  to  enjoy  with  i)rofit,  or  to  what  it  may  honestly 
demand  from  its  neighbours,  without  exhibiting  weakness  or  damaging 
the  national  self-respect,  is  a  matter  reipiiring  far  greater  courage  and 
patience  than  to  accept  and  reiterate  the  bold  assertions  of  a  peofile 
which  regards  itself  as  the  natural  master  of  the  world,  an<l  considers 
the  maintenance  of  its  prestige  as  its  greatest  duty.     A  still  greater 
disadvantage  in  the  political  contest  is  the  want  of  disci[>line  which  is 
imjilied  in  the  very  name  of  Liberal  party.     Reform  has  many  sides ; 
resistance  to  reform  has  but  one.    It  can  only  be  on  certain  great  lines 
and  at  certain  gi-eat  crises  that  the  individuals  who  constitute  a  Liberal 
party  can  be  brought  to  think  and  act  in  unison.     There  must  con- 
stantly be  greater  differences  of  opinion  between  various  sections  of 
the  Liberal  })arty  than  between  tliat  i>arty  and  its  declared  oj»|»onents. 
The  last  five  years  were  unusually  fitted  to  jn-oduce  this  dislocation 
of  opinion.     Quite  irrespective  of  the  particular  ques-     special  di»- 

tions  which  had  made  the  late  Parliament  so  constantly     fdvanta^es  in 

-  .  -J      these  five 

a  scene  ot  warm  party  conflict,  certain  far-reaching  ideas     years. 

not  essentially  connected  with  i)arty,and  lying  deejter  than  the  surface 
questions  of  the  day,  had  made  their  ap])earance.  The  imperial  idea  so 
carefully  fostered  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  although  the  reaction  from  it  had 
been  the  moving  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Conservative  Government,  had 
taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  men  of  all  parties.  Even  while  reim- 
diating  it,  and  while  again  and  again  tracing  to  its  introduction  by  their 
predecessors  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment had  been  driven,  at  all  events  in  part,  practically  to  accept  it. 
They  had  indeed  with  somewhat  overstrained  scruimlousness  separated 
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the  Transvaal  from  the  body  of  the  empire,  but-  they  had  been 
compelled  in  more  than  one  portion  of  South  Africa  to  assert  the 
imperial  rights.  In  Egypt  the  course  of  events  had  been  too  strong 
for  them;  they  had  found  it  impossible  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
secondary  position  or  to  a  short  temporary  occupation,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  assume  an  attitude  scarcely  to  bo  distinguished  from  an 
armed  Protectorate.  They  had  found  it  necessary  to  overrule  the 
Government  of  Queensland  in  its  hurried  attempt  to  annex  New 
Guinea,  and  the  central  Government  had  been  driven  to  recognise 
the  danger  of  colonies  not  only  practically  independent,  but  with- 
out common  interests  with  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  irresistible 
demand  for  larger  outlay  on  the  fleet  and  the  coaling  stations  had 
forced  the  world-wide  distribution  of  the  British  dominions  into  pro- 
minence, and  although  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
scheme  of  federated  empire  gave  a  somewhat  unreal  aspect  to  the 
movement,  the  many  important  names  which  graced  the  Federation 
League  proved  how  deeply  rooted  the  idea  was.  Those  who  were 
affected  by  it,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  odious,  were  gradually  form- 
ing parties,  subsequently  known  as  the  ''Great"  and  the  "Little" 
Englanders.  There  is  even  less  difficulty  in  recognising  the  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals  to  reform  or  even  to  get  rid  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  foreshadowed  the 
persistent  determination  on  the  part  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  win  back  for 
that  branch  of  the  Constitution  of  which  he  was  a  member  something 
of  its  old  position,  and  to  restore  something  of  that  influence  which 
had  been  allowed  to  dwindle,  but  which  undoubtedly  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution  might  still  secure  to  the  Upper  House. 

Still  more  important  than  these  ideas  was  the  wave  of  Socialism, 
Wave  of  which  in  many  various  forms  swept  over  the  country 

Socialism.  and  left  strong  marks  of  its  work  behind.    The  political 

conscience,  which  had  been  roused  as  long  ago  as  the  old  Eeform  Bill, 
had  now  become  highly  sensitive  on  social  questions.  The  frightful 
differences  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  absence  among  large 
classes  of  the  community  of  those  advantages  which  are  the  very 
essence  of  civilisation,  such  as  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  comfortable 
homes,  had  aroused  the  attention  of  men  of  all-  parties.  The  theories 
of  Henry  George  with  respect  to  the  nationalisation  of  land  had  found 
many  partisans.  The  separation  of  the  working-class  from  the  soil 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  crying  evil.  The  systematic  doctrines  of  the 
political  economist,  and  the  system  of  laisser/aire  which  seemed  to  result 
from  them,  had  received  a  severe  shock.     Men  began  to  contemplate 
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without  a  qualm  legislation  which  interfered  with  all  the  strictest  rules 
of  the  old  doctrinaire  economists;  and  Conservatives,  to  whom  pro- 
perty and  the  sanctity  of  contract  might  be  supposed  to  be  very  dear, 
did  not  shrink  from  advocating  measures  closely  akin  to  State  Socialism! 
It  was  indeed  the  peculiarity  of  the  movement  that  it  affected  both 
parties.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  tliat  tlie  increased  power 
thrown  by  the  late  Reform  Bill  into  the  hands  of  the  working-classes 
had  something  to  do  with  the  readiness  with  which  these  ideas^ spread. 
However  that  may  be,  they  were  largely  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
poHtical  creed  of  a  considerable  section  both  of  one  party  and  of  the 
other.  With  Mr.  Chamberlain  social  reform  was  to  become  before 
long  the  chief  battle-cry  at  the  general  election.  It  was  Lord  Randoliih 
Cimrchill,  as  the  head  of  the  Tory  Democrats,  who  influenced  tlie 
formation  of  the  new  Government  and  supplanted  the  older  leaders. 

It  might  have  been  expected  tliat  these  various  elements  of  discord 
would  have  acted  with  disintegrating  force  on  the  one    its  effect  on  the 
side  as  well  as  on  the  other.     Such  however  was  not    state  o/parties* 
the  case.     The  Conservative  party  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
accommodating  itself  to  prevalent  opinion.     It  has  probably  alwavs 
gathered  rather  round  persons  than  principles.     It  has  constantly  ex- 
hibited a  spirit  of  partisanship  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.     It 
thus  on  the  present  occasion,  without  in  any  way  losing  its  hostility  to 
its  Liberal  opponents,  absorbed  much  of  the  popular  feeling  which 
would  naturally  have  led  to  Liberalism,  but  without  breaking  up  its 
close  party  ties.     The  new  Toryism,  having  won  Lord  Salisbury  to  its 
interests,  was  able  to  rid  itself  of  those  leaders  who  represented  the 
older  opinions  of  the  party,  and  to  continue  its  party  warfare  under 
younger  men  of  the  new  school.     It  was  not  so  with  the  Liberals. 
The  leaven  of  the  old  aristocratic  Whigism  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
moved.    There  lay  behind  the  party  a  triumpliant  traditior^of  success 
won  on  orthodox  economic  lines,  with  which  the  bulk  of  the  party 
declined  to  break.      From  this  there  resulted  a  somewhat  strange 
state  of  things ;  the  great  body  of  the  Liberal  party  was  to  the  full 
as  Conservative  as  the  Conservatives  themselves.     While  the  Tories 
clothed  themselves    in   Liberalism,  the  veteran   Liberals  found  no 
difficulty  in  assuming  Conservative  views.    Thus,  when  a  real  political 
point  came  to  be  decided,  when  the  mere  personal  struggle  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  history  of  the  Parliament  of  1880  was  changed 
to  a  fight  in  which  a  great  principle  was  at  stake,  there  was  no  difficulty 
m  the  fusion  of  the  whole  of  one  party  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
other,  and  the  deserted  remnant  sank  into  a  hopeless  minority.    The 
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constantly  increasing  similarity  in  the  views  of  the  two  parties,  except 
on  one  or  two  points,  of  necessity  went  far  to  change  the  cliaracter  of 
the  criticism  to  which  the  Government  was  exposed.  Attention  was 
directed  chiefly  to  efficiency  of  administration.  It  was  not  the  object 
aimed  at,  but  the  way  in  which  it  was  sought,  which  formed  the 
dift'erence  between  the  parties.  But  though  the  sources  of  the  change 
are  found  in  the  Parliament  of  1'880,  it  was  not  without  a  violent 
shock  that  they  were  brought  to  a  practical  completion. 

For  some  time  before  the  close  of  the  session  the  din  of  the 
The  approach-  approaching  contest  had  been  loud.  The  immense  in- 
ing  elections.  crease  which  the  late  Acts  had  given  to  the  con- 
stituency rendered  the  coming  election  one  of  uimsual  importance. 
The  vote  of  the  newly  enfranchised  labourers  might  well  decide 
the  contest,  and  in  which  way  it  would  be  cast  was  a  mere  matter 
of  speculation.  As  the  Irish  would  probably  vote  in  pursuit  of  their 
own  objects  regardless  of  English  politics,  it  seemed  possible  that 
thev  would  hold  the  balance  in  their  hands,  unless  an  overwhelm- 
ing  majority  could  be  secured  either  by  the  Liberals  or  by  the  Con- 
servatives. To  conciliate  the  Irish  or  to  secure  such  a  majority  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  either  party.  These  two 
necessities  determined  the  lines  on  which  the  election  was  fought. 
Social  legislation,  especially  with  regard  to  land,  and  the  various 
degi'ccs  in  which  concessions  might  be  made  to  the  desires  of  Ireland, 
were  the  prominent  points  at  issue.  It  appeared  as  if  on  the  first  of 
these  points  the  Liberal  party  would  at  once  break  up. 

The  Kadicals  had  found  a  leader  of  gi'eat  ability  and  indomitable 
Mr  Chamber-  energy  in  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  his  public  utterances 
Iain's  views.  and  those  of  the  old  leaders  of  the  party,  such  as  Lord 
Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen,  there  seemed  scarcely  anything  in 
common.  In  a  speech  at  Hull  the  Radical  leader  laid  down  as  the 
first  point  of  any  Liberal  progiannne  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  destroy  the  crying  evil  of  the  time,  the  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  As  steps  towards  this,  he  recommended  that  education 
should  be  free,  that  the  income-tax  should  be  raised  upon  a  graduated 
scale  falling  more  heavily  upon  the  wealthier  classes,  while  with 
respect  to  land  he  declared  his  willingness  to  apply  to  England  those 
more  advancetl  laws  the  introduction  of  which  in  Ireland  had  met 
with  such  violent  opposition.  He  desired  that  foir  rents  should  be 
fixed  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  that  every  tenant  should  have  the  right 
to  sell  his  goodwill  as  in  every  other  trade;  and,  beyond  this,  that  the 
labourer  should  be  made  more  independent  by  a  widespread  creation 
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of  allotments  or  small  holdings,  to  be  procured  by  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  land.  To  caiTy  out  this  scheme,  he  upheld  the  necessity 
of  establishing  strong  elective  local  authorities  to  whom  the  compulsory 
power  should  be  intrusted.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  a  process  of  the 
same  sort,  the  establishment  of  representative  local  authorities,  should 
be  pursued. 

Nothing  could  stand  out  in  stronger  contrast  to  this  programme  than 
the  views  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Lord  Hartington.     It    views  of  Mr. 
was  natural  that  Mr.  Forster's  observations  should  be     forster  and 
directed  towards  Ireland,  and  that  he  should  take  the     in^n.*"*" 
opportunity  of  declaring  his  firm  belief  in  the  nece.s.sity  of  continued 
coercion  and  his  strong  objection  to  any  relaxation  of  the  Crimes  Act, 
which  he  said  meant  the  repetition,  uni)unished,  of  all  those  outrages 
and  of  that  system  of  boycotting  of  which  he  had  himself  had  so  bitter 
an  experience.     To  Lord  Hartington,  equally  naturally,  it  was  the 
land  question  which  seemed  the  most  important.     AVliile  desiring  a 
free  interchange   of  land  and   the   destruction  of  any  laws  which 
trammelled  it,  he  admitted  frankly  that  he  did  not  believe  "  in  the 
efficacy  or  advisability  of  any  proposition  for  forcibly  or  arbitrarily 
redistributing  the  land  of  this  country."     He  clung  to  the  old  economic 
principles  accepted  by  the  Liberals.    He  stood  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  property.     With  respect  to  Ireland,  he  declared  himself  the  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  Mr.  Pamell,  who  had  shortly  before  asserted 
that  the  only  work  of  the  National  i)arty  in  tlie  new  Parliament  would 
be  the  restoration  ot  legislative    independence   to   Ireland.      Such 
legislative  independence  Lord  Hartington  declared  imi)ossible. 

With  views  so  entirely  dissimilar  as  tliose  held  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Hartington  and  their  respective  followers,  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  the  Liberal  party  would  be  able  to  formulate  any  sort  of 
official  programme  with  which  to  go  to  the  constituencies.     Early  in 
the  contest.  Lord  Rosebery,  eager  to  keep  the  party    j^^^  ^^^^ 
together,  had  made  use  of  an  expression  which  became     ^^'^  views, 
a  by-word.     He  said  that  while  one  claimed  to  be  a  Radical,  and 
another  a  Whig,  and  he  himself  was  satisfied  with   the  name   of 
Liberal,  there  was  room  for  them  all  under  the   shadow  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  umbrella.      It  remained  to  be  seen  how  far  the  mani- 
festo of  the  ex-Premier,  which  was  somewhat  long  delayed,  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  affording  shelter  to  his  various  and  divergent 
followers. 

It  was  probably  inevitable  that  a  document  issued  for  the  express 
purpose  of  forming  a  neutral  platform  on  which  men  of  very  different 
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views  could  take  tlieir  stand  should  be  somewhat  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory. One  question  at  least  was  set  at  rest^the  great  statesman 
had  no  idea  of  withdrawing  from  the  pohtical  arena.  He  declared 
Mr.Qiadstone's  himself  detinitely  jiledged  to  continue  to  lead  the  party, 
manifesto.  jt  seems  strange  that  at  ihQ  very  head  of  the  list  of 

the  ohjects  which  the  Liberal  party  should  seek  he  should  have  placed 
reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
was  already  contemplating  the  completion  in  some  form  or  other  of  his 
work  for  Ireland;  and,  just  as  he  called  for  a  majority  so  large  as  to 
free  him  from  all  restraint  from  the  Irish  party,  so  he  demanded  such 
a  change  of  procedure  as  should  rescue  him  from  its  obstructive 
methods.     Before  all,  he  Avanted  the  stage  clear  for  any  legislation 
he  might  think  it  necessary  to  introduce.     He  could  no  longer  put  up 
with  what  he  himself  described  as  the  congestion  of  business,  the  sus- 
pension of  useful  legislation,  and  the  power  of  the  minority  to  check 
the  will  of  the  majority.     Apart  from  this  i)oint  he  committed  himself 
to  very  little.     He  declared  himself  uncertain  on  the  subject  of  local 
government,  and  looked  for  the  relief  of  the  working-classes  chicHy 
to  a  change  in  taxation,  by  which   the  balance   between  real  and 
personal  property  should  be  rectified,  and  the  pressure  on  the  rates 
be  diminished  by  the  handing  over  of  certain  definite  taxes  to  the 
administration  of  the   local  authorities.     On  the   Land    Laws,   his 
opinion  appeared  to  coincide  with  that  of  his  older  colleagues,  whom 
he   evidently   shrunk   from   alienating.      He   said   that,  though   tiie 
House  of  Lords  ought  to  be  reformed,  the  principle  of  birth  should 
be    resi)ected.      On  the  question    of   the    disestablishment   of   the 
Church,  he  was  content  to  say  that  it  had  not  yet  been  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics.     As  to  free  education,  he  reserved 
his  opinion.     When  he  came  to  Ireland,  he  carefully  avoided  layinn- 
down  any  line  of  action,  and  confine«l  himself  to  words  which,  while 
they  asserted  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  imity  of  the  empire 
left  room  for  a  hope  on  the  i)art  of  the  Irish  that  he  would  under 
certain  circumstances  go  a  long  way  with  them.     ''The  limit,"  ho 
declared,  "  is  clear  within  which  any  desires  of  Irelan<l  constitutionally 
ascertained  may,  and  beyond  which  they  cannot,  receive  the  assent 
of  Parliament.     To  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  the  unity 
of  the  empire,  and  all  the  authority  of  Parliament  necessary  for  the 
conservation  of  this  unity,  is  the  first  duty  of  every  representative  of 
the  people.     Subject  to  this  growing  principle,  every  gi-ant  to  portions 
of  the  country  of  enlarged  powers  for  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  is  not  a  source  of  danger,  but  a  means  of  averting  it,  and  ia 
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in  the  nature  of  a  new  guarantee  of  increased  cohesion,  happiness, 
and  strength.  '  '      ir        > 

Va^e  as  it  was,  it  seemed  as  though  the  manifesto  would  have  the 
desired  effect.    Mr.  Goschen,  whose  opinions  were  still  more  Conserva- 
tive than  those  of  Lord  Hartington,  construed  it  to  mean  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  accepted   the  Liberal  programme  as  understood  by  Lord 
Hartington.     Mr.  Chamberlain,  boldly  maintaining  his  position,  and 
continuing  to  demand  free  education  and  popular  representative  local 
government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  social  reforms,  especially 
with  regard  to  land,  accepted  the  manifesto  as  a  whole.     "It  was 
j  wide  enough,"  he  said,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  "to  allow  of  the 
1  attainment  of  immediate  reforms  and  to  prepare  for  further  measures." 
^  He   however  at  the  same   time  acknowledged  the  difliculty  of  his 
.position    and  the  possibility  that  he  might  be  obliged  to  separate 
'  himself  from  the  Cabinet. 

The  Tory  manifesto  issued  by  Lord  Salisburv  seemed  in  manv  wavs 
;  to  accept  as  the  objects  of  the  party  much  the  same    Them'       ' 
things  as  those  desired  by  the  Liberals.    The  difference     manifesfo. 
lay  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  approached,  and  in  the  method 
m  which  they  were  handled.     The  cheap  and  easy  transfer  of  real 
property  and  the  sale  of  glebes  were  to  satisfy  the  rising  popular 
demand  for  land.     Though  some  form  of  local  government  might  be 
.  given  to  Ireland,  the  first  point  was  the  integrity  of  the  empire.     Put 
the  real  essence  of  the  manifesto,  the  real  bid  which  it  contained  for 
the  popular  vote  of  the  new  constituencies,  was  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Salisbury  s    treatment    of   questions    connected    with    the    Church 
Emphasising  the  daii.ger  of  the  destruction  of  denominational  educa- 
tion, and  of  a  desire  for  disestablishment  which  had  been  expressed  by 
many  of  the  Radicals,  he  raised  what  was  in  fact  the  old  cry  of  "  The 
Church  in  danger,"  and  made  it  plain  that  as  far  as  it  depended  on 

^ounf    Ar  iT  \'r  ^ V"^"'''   ^^'"^'P'-^"^  '^^  '^'  old-fashioned 

ground.      Meanwhile  Mr.   Parnell,  in  his  turn,  expressed  a  limited 
acceptance  0    the  Liberal  progiamme,  but  demanded    ^'^ 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  state  more  definitely  what    mSi!'*"" 

X^n  f:bid.'^'^"'^  ^^  ^"^^^  ''-'''^ ''  ^"'^•'-^^>'  ^^-^-^  ^-■ 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Gladstone  went  in  Xovember  to 
Midlothian,  with  the  intention  of  delivering  three  gi-eat    ai^.! 
speeches.     Their  success  was  very  different  from  his     ^^^l' 
former  addresses  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  1880.     NoT?I&. 
He  accepted  the  battle-ground  chosen  by  his  adver^ries,  and  devoted 
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liis  attention  chiefly  to  the  discussion  of  Church  discstabhshment,  the 
topic  which   Lord  SaHsbury's  manifesto  had  brought  to  the  front. 
From  a  party  point  of  view,  his  treatment  of  the  subject  was  not 
hai)py.     He  separated  the  cases  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  re- 
cognised that  the  condition  of  their  own  Church  was  a  question  chiefly 
for'the  Scottish  people.     He  did  not  therefore  treat  the  disestablish- 
nient  of  the  Scotch  Church  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  practical  politics, 
but  he  refused  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.     This 
half-hearted  and  grudging  declaration  chilled  the  warmth  of  many  of 
his  wannest  adherents,  wlio  were  largely  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Free  Church.     But  the  result  of  his  reply  to  Mr.  Parnell  was  of  a 
much  more  damaging  character.      He   treated  with  scorn  the  un- 
authorised demand  that  he  should  declare  a  definite  policy.     "That 
must,"  he  said,  "at  least  wait  till  Ireland  had  spoken  by  the  voice 
of  its' representatives."     Upon  this,  IMr.  rarnell,  finding  what  he  had 
regarded  as  friendly  overtures  thus  rebufted,  turned  savagely  upon 
lZ^.^.^v.       the  Liberal  party,  and  issued  a  sort  of  proclamation, 

Mr.  Pameu  s  ,  ,  •      i.    ai        t  n        i 

proclamation.  ordering  his  followers  to  vote  against  the  Liberals, 
"  who  had  coerced  Ireland,  and  deluged  Egypt  with  blood,"  and  who 
now,  shelving  for  the  time  all  real  Liberal  policy,  were  demanding 
nothing  but  a  majority  for  the  sole  purpose  of  freeing  themselves  from 
the  Irish  party,  and  new  rules  of  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing it  in  the  House. 

The  elections  shortly  followed  (December  1885),  with  results  scarcely 
expected,  and  fraught  with  momentous  consequences.  Mr.  Parnell 
had  not  overrated  the  strength  of  his  position.  Eighty-five  Parnellites, 
pledged  to  follow  him,  and  not  one  single  Liberal,  were  returned  from 
Ireland.  It  was  plain  that  nothing  but  an  overwhelming  majority 
either  of  Liberals  or  of  Conservatives  could  prevent  this  band  of 
enthusiasts,  with  one  object  in  view,  from  holding  the  balance  in 
Result  of  the  Parliament.  But  the  elections  in  England  did  not 
elections.  produce  any  such  majority.     In  the  boroughs  it  would 

seem  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  Liberal  foreign  policy,  and  a  dread 
of  what  were  then  regarded  as  the  excesses  of  the  extreme  Liberal 
leaders,  coupled  with  the  action  of  the  Irish,  produced  an  unexpected 
victory  for  the  Conservatives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  newly  en- 
franchised county  constituencies  showed  their  gratitude  by  returning 
a  large  majority  for  the  Liberals.  When  the  elections  were  completed, 
it  was  seen  that,  so  far  from  producing  the  desired  commanding  majority, 
the  Liberals  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Conservatives  with  the  Parnellites 
on  the  other,  were  exactly  equal  in  number. 
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All  hope  of  returning  to  power  with  a  free  hand  was  lost ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  his  considerable  majority  in  England,     t«,i««h  w^ 

c<     i.1       1  1    -WT  111  .>        ./  o  »      ireiana  iio..(i8 

Scotland,  and  Wales,  had  to  ask  himself  by  what  the  balance, 
means  it  miglit  be  possible  to  relax  a  position  which  tlireatened  to  be 
a  deadlock.  At  all  events,  ho  could  no  longer  feel  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  desire  of  Ireland ;  the  country  had  given, 
l»y  the  proper  constitutional  method,  a  very  distinct  answer.  It  was 
obvious  that  Ireland,  and  Ireland  alone,  must  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  that  the  great  questions  of  domestic  policy  on  wliicli 
the  elections  had  been  largely  fought  must  be  laid  aside. 

Irish  affairs  at  once  became  the  chief  topic  of  all  public  speeclies. 
Both  parties  appeared  to  contemplate  tlie  necessity  of  satisfying  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  in  some  degree,  the  demands  of  Mr.  Par°nell 
and  his  followers.     Very  various  i)lans  were  put  forward,  and  very 
various  limitations  on  the  power  of  any  new  Irish  authority  suggested. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  very  clear  or  systematic  view  on  either  one 
side  or  the  other.     But  these  various  opinions  were  at  length  brought 
to  something  like  a  focus  by  the  unauthorised  publica- 
tion of  what  purported  to  be  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  upon    w^mf  °" 
the  subject.     Although  its  want  of  authorisation  was     »"i«  scheme, 
declared,  and  although  indeed  it  was  scarcely  consistent  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  position  to  frame  any  definite  plan  while  out  of  office,  the 
unauthorised  programme  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  scheme 
he  subsequently  produced,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  at  that  time  occupying  his  mind ;  and  as  such  it 
was  generally  received.     It  was  little  short  of  a  complete  Home  Rule 
scheme.     Su1)ject  always  to  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
unity  of  the  empire,  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament,  a  new  Irish  Parliament  was  to  be  created  to  which 
the  entire  management  of  legislative  and  administrative  business  for 
Ireland  was   to  be   intrusted.      The   imperial    charges   were    to   be 
equitably  divided,  and  security  given  for  the  efficient  representation 
of  minorities. 

The  premature  publication  of  this  scheme  was  the  occasion  of  the 
great  breach  of  the  Liberal  party.  As  it  appeared  to  Breach  m  the- 
contemplate  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Irish  Liberal  party. 
Parliament,  at  the  same  time  that  it  in  words  secured  the  supremacy 
of  the  imperial  Parliament,  it  at  once  raised  the  question  whether  the 
two  were  compatible ;  and  all  those  who  were  eager  in  pressing  on  the 
public  their  various  shades  of  concession,  but  with  whom  the  "support 
of  imperial  supremacy  was  a  first  condition,  began  to  draw  together  in 
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tlieir  hostility  to  the  suggested  plan.  Those  wlio,hke  Mr.  ChiMers, 
desired  a  relation  to  be  established  such  as  that  existing  between  the 
States  and  the  Central  Government  in  America,  or  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  considered  that  the  maintenance  of  imperial  authority 
over  the  police  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  or  those  who,  like 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  believed  that  social  changes  placed  in  the  hands  of 
elected  local  councils  was  the  truest  form  of  conciliation,  found  this 
point  at  least  in  common,  that  their  plans  aftbrded  far  stronger  securi- 
ties for  union  than  could  be  found  in  any  form  of  indei)endent  Pailia- 
ment.  The  unauthorised  programme  however  had  at  least  this  eflect, 
that  it  seemed  to  otier  much  more  to  the  Irish  jtarty  than  they  could 
ho})e  for  from  their  late  allies,  the  Tories.  It  was  understood  that  any 
alliance  (if  there  had  been  an  alliance)  was  dissolved,  and  that  conse- 
quently Lord  Salisbury  would  find  himself  confronted  b\  a  hostile 
majority  of  overwhelming  strength.  He  determined  however  at  all 
events  to  meet  Parliament  before  resigning. 

When  the  Houses  met,  on  January  21,   188G,  for  the   despatch 
of  business,  the  most  important  topic  in  the  Queen's 
Speech,  Jan.         Speech  was  naturally  the  condition  of  Ireland.     The 
21, 1886.  Queen  was  made  to  complain  of  the  renewal  of  the 

attempt  to  excite  the  people  of  Ireland  to  hostility  against  legislative 
union.  "I  am  resolutely  opposed,"  she  was  made  to  say,  ''to  any 
disturbance  of  that  fundamental  law."  It  was  further  indicated  that 
bovcottinj?  and  concerted  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  legal  obliga- 
tions  would  have  to  be  met  by  some  special  legislation.  The  policy 
of  Government  was  thus  plainly  declared.  The  attempt  to  nde  by 
ordinary  law  was  pronounced  a  failure,  and  the  time-honoured  methods 
of  coercion  were  to  be  employed ;  there  was  no  indication  of  how  far 
or  in  what  respects  the  almost  unanimous  demand  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives was  to  be  met.  As  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Gladstone 
rose  after  the  Address  had  been  moved,  repeated  the  passage  in  his  mani- 
festo which  expressed  within  certain  limits  liis  belief  in  the  advantage 
and  possibility  of  some  form  of  Home  Rule,  and  declared  that  he  awaited 
the  exi>osition  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  hoping  that  the 
question  might  be  raised  above  the  fight  of  parties,  and  i)romising  his 
support  to  any  offer  he  considered  adequate.  He  entirely  refused  to 
explain  his  own  views,  on  the  fair  constitutional  ground  that  the 
responsibility  for  any  scheme  must  rest  with  those  in  power. 

But  it  was  not  upon  the  grave  question  which  occupied  all  minds 
tliat  the  Ministry  was  to  be  driven  from  office.  The  Queen's  Speech 
had  shown  that  the  coalition  betAveen  the  Tories  and  the  Parnellites 
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was  dissolved ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  utterances  made  it  plain  that  much 
more  could  be  expected  from  him  than  from  the  Government;  the 
Opposition  was  for  the  present  sure  of  the  Irish  vote.  An  amendment 
on  a  side  question,  moved  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collins,  and  expressing  the 
wishes  of  the  Chamberlain  section  of  tlie  Radicals  with  respect  to 
the  redistribution  of  land,  afforded  the  first  opportunity  of  placing  the 
(Jovemment  in  a  minority. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  labourer  on  the  soil,  by  means  of  allot- 
ments and  small  holdings  ])rovided  by  the  compulsory  i)urchase  of 
land  by  the  local  authorities,  had  formed  one  point  in  what  was 
known  during  the  elections  as  the  unauthorsed  Radical  programme ; 
and  it  had  been  accentuated  by  certain  resolutions  of  the  Small  Hold- 
ings Association,  lately  passed  in  London.  Although  Mr.  Collins' 
motion,  as  an  amendment  on  the  Address,  could  assume  jesae  coUms' 
no  form  but  that  of  an  abstract  resolution,  regietting  amendment, 
that  no  definite  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  labourer  were  men- 
tioned in  the  Queen's  Speech,  it  was  regarded  as  an  expression  of 
the  Ra<lical  views.  As  a  matter  of  party  management,  the  oppor- 
tunity it  offered  of  putting  the  Government  in  a  minority  ui)on  a 
popular  measure,  rather  than  ui)on  the  vexed  question  of  coercion  in 
Ireland,  was  too  good  to  be  refused.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once  took 
Mr.  Collins'  suggestion,  and  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  definite 
part  of  the  Liberal  policy.  Although  the  idea  of  a  compulsory 
sale  of  land  brought  out  in  some  degree  the  cleavage  already  ex- 
isting in  the  Liberal  party,  and  although  Lord  liartington  and  Mr. 
Goschen  strongly  opposed  it,  the  vigorous  support  of  Mr.  C'hamberlain 
and  his  Radical  followers,  and  the  solid  vote  of  the  Irish  members, 
ensured  its  success.  The  Government  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  70.  Of  this  majority,  74  were  Irislj,  and  Lord  Salisbury  might, 
perhaps,  have  disregarded  the  vote  had  not  tlie  break-up  of  the  Liiteral 
party  appeared  imminent,  promising  to  bring  wifli  it  a  s[>eedy  return 
of  the  Conservatives  to  office.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  indeed  refused  to 
give  any  indication  of  his  Irish  policy ;  but  his  well-known  opinions,  and 
the  support  he  had  received  from  the  Irish  members.  Resignation  of 
encouraged  the  belief  that  he  would  propose  methods  bu^.^ib^i, 
of  conciliation  too  far-reaching  to  be  generally  adopted  1886. 
by  his  party.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Government  at  once 
accepted  their  defeat,  and  resigned  office. 


CHAPTER   III. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  MINISTRY,  Feb.  1,  1886,  to  July  20. 


Firstt  Jjoril  of  the  Treasury,  . 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

lA)rd  Cliavcellor 

President  of  the  Council, 
Home  Secreta^-y,     .... 
Colonial  Secretaiy, 
Foreign  Secretary, 

War  Secretary 

Indian  Secretory,  .... 

Firtt  iMrd  of  the  Adiuiralt't, 

President  of  Uie  Board  of  Trade, 

Postmaster-General, 

Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 

President  of  Local  Government  Board, 


IRELAND. 


Lord  Lieutenant, 
Chief  Secretary, 


Chief  Secretary, 


SCOTLAND. 


Mr.  Gladstone. 

Sir  William  Harcourt. 

Lord  Hcrschell. 

Lorl  Spencer. 

Mr.  Childers. 

Lord  Granville. 

Ijord  Rosebcry, 

Mr.  Campbell- Banncrmau. 

Lord  Kimberley. 

Lord  Ripon. 

Mr.  Mnndella. 

Lord  Wolverton.* 

Mr  Heneage.* 

Mr.  Chamlxrlain. 

Mr.  Stansfiold  (IManU  26). 

Lord  Al>erileen.* 
Mr.  John  Morley. 


Sir  George  Trevelyan. 
Lord  Dalliousie  (March  26)  • 


*  Not  in  the  Cabinot. 

THE  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  tlie  Ministry  secured  sooner  or 
later  the  authorised  publication  of  his  Home  Rule  scheme. 
Meanwhile  the  immediate  appointment  of  Mr.  John  ^^orley  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland  crave  a  clear  indication  of  what  that 
scheme  would  be ;  lor,  amid  the  clash  of  rival  schemes,  Mr.  Morley 
was  the  one  man  who  had  clearly  spoken  in  favour  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  indeed  declared  that  the  separation  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  a  national  disgrace,  but  had  sketched  a  scheme  for  a  legis- 
lative body  so  distinctly  and  exclusively  national  that  the  Irish 
representatives  would  be  excluded  from  the  imperial  Parliament. 
So  clear  an  indication  of  policy  raised  great  diflficulties  in  tlie  way 
of  the  formation  of  a  Ministry,  and  went  far  to  com- 
l)lete  the  threatened  break-up  of  the  Liberal  party. 
At  once  that  section  which  agreed  with  Lord  Harting- 
Goschen  declined  office.     For  the  instant  the  eflbrt  to 
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retain  the  services  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Trevelvan  was  sue- 
cessful ;  an  assurance  that  the  work  was  to  be  one  of  examination  and 
inquiry  was  found  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  join  the  Ministry,  but 
it  was  plain  that  their  adhesion  was  of  the  slightest.  It  was  indeed  a 
misfortune  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  taken  more  entirely  into  liis 
confidence  those  who  had  hitherto  worked  with  him.  Though  the 
general  character  of  the  now  poficy  on  which  he  intended  to  embark 
had  been  explained  to  them,  he  had  sought  but  little  assistance  ia 
drawing  up  the  elaborate  and  detailed  plan  laid  before  Parliament. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose   that  to  t\x.  Gladstone  the  opportunity 
seemed  at  length  to  have  arrived  for  putting  the  finish-    ^j^hY  Gladstone 
ing  stroke  to  his  great  structure  of  Irish  policy.     Nor    *<=*®*  alone, 
was  he   influenced    alone    by   his    sympathy  for   tlie    misgoverned 
country,  or  by  his  hearty  dislike  of  the  coercion  which  had  been 
forced  upon  him.     He  spoke  of  himself  in  one  of  his  speeches  under 
the   title   of  "an  old   Parliamentary  hand."      The   words  were  of 
course  used  against  him,  and  twisted  to  mean  that  he  was  by  long 
practice  a  consummate  party  politician  and  nothing  more.     But  they 
were  w^ords  full  of  deep  significance.    A  life  of  unusual  length  devoted 
to  public  service  in  Parliament  had  had  a  great  efiect  upon  his  mind. 
He  was  saturated  with  the  more  dignified  traditions  of  his  earlier  days, 
and  eagerly  desirous  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  resume  the  active 
and  beneficent  position  which  he  rightly  or  wrongly  attributed  to  it. 
He  could  not  forgive  the  Irish  party  for  its  coarse  obstructive  policy, 
by  which,  as  he  conceived,  they  had  not  only  prevented  much  useful 
legislation,  but  permanently  degraded  the  character  of  the  House. 
His  desire,  and  he  had  expressed  it,  was  for  such  a  great  predominance 
of  one  of  the  English  parties  as  should  enable  the  House  to  handle  the 
vexed  question  of  Ireland  unhampered.     In  this  he  had  been  bitterly 
disappointed;  and,  failing  it,  he  appears  to  have  thought  to  place  the 
question  above  party  politics.    He  certainly  made  more  or  less  definite 
overtures  to  his  political  opponents,  and  the  words  which  he  had  used 
in  replying  to  the  Address  showed  that  he  still  maintained  some  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  compromise  which  had  saved  other  critical  situations 
might  again  be  shown.    To  him  the  voice  of  the  Irisli  nation  had  spoken 
in  the  late  elections,  and  he  awaited  some  plan  from  the  Government 
which  while  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  might  justify  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  party.     The  threatened  renewal  of  coercion 
proved  the  vanity  of  this  hope.     His  accession  to  office  transferred  to 
him  the  duty  of  satisfying  the  Irish  demands,  and,  wanied  by  the  protests 
from  both  the  extreme  sections  of  his  followers,  called  forth  on  one 
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ground  or  another  ]>y  the  mere  shapeless  indication  of  his  plan  in  the 
unauthorised  scheme,  he  may  well  have  felt  that  it  was  upon  himself 
alone  that  he  could  rely.  Trusting  to  his  own  conuuanding  influence 
and  unrivalled  abilities,  he  deteimined  to  produce  a  scheme  which 
should  stand  upon  its  own  merits;  antl  in  formulating  it  he  sought 
the  assistance  only  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  like  minded.  But, 
however  grand  this  self-reliance  may  have  been,  it  was  not  calculated 
to  conciliate  a  divided  party,  or  to  enable  him  to  form  a  Ministry  from 
the  full  strength  of  the  Liberals. 

Although  the  new  Ministry  was  not  otherwise  than  a  strong  one, 
and  though  it  gained  something  by  the  appointment  of 
fheoS°''°^         Lord  Koscbery  to  the  Foreign  Oftice,  it  was  more  rc- 
Liberais.  markable  for  the  absence  than  for  the  presence  of 

]»rominent  statesmen.     Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  (ioschen,  Lord  Selborne, 
J.ord  Derby,  Lord  Northbrook,  and  Mr.  Forster,  were  all  alike  absent 
from  it.     And  it  was  almost  certain  that,  as  soon  as  the  attitude  of 
inquiry  began  to  pass  into  action,  the  names  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  be  added  to  the  list  of  absentees.     And  in  fact 
on  the  very  day  after  the  intro<luction  of  the  Irish  Government  Bill 
Mr.  Chand)erlain  explained  the  reasons  which  compelled  liim  to  leave 
the  Cabinet.     The  name  of  another  old  supporter  of  the  Liberal  party 
was  missing  from  the  list.     Mr.  Bright  no  longer  stood  side  by  side 
with  his  old  comrade  and   leader.     Gifted  by  nature  with  all  the 
requisites  of  the  orator,  a  fine  and  sympathetic  voice  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  language  singidarly  simple  in  its  masculine  vigour,  he  had 
long  occupied  the  position  of  the  popular  tribune.     His  eloquence  and 
sturdy  I'vadicalism  had  been  a  chief  factor  in  the  success  of  many  a 
liard-Vought   Liberal  victory.     But  his   Badicalism  was   of  the  old- 
fashioned  type;  the  freedom  of  the  individual  was  its  ideal.     The 
free  man  working  out  his  own  success  by  means  of  his  own  unfettered 
industry  and  ability  was  the  type  of  citizen  he  desired  to  produce. 
Of  Quaker  origin,  and  thus  naturally  drawn  towards  a  jieaceful  solution 
of  all  difficulties,  war  was  to  him  the  gTcatest  of  evils.     Neither  the 
new  doctrines  of  State  interference  nor  the  phantom  gloiies  of  im- 
perialism had  any  attraction  for  him.     Great  Britain,  strong  in  her 
own  freedom,  freedom  economical  and  political,  sending  out  into  the 
world  colonies  to  teach  and  to  enjoy  the  same  free  principles,  was  the 
national  gi-eatness  to  which  he  aspired.     The  inheritance  of  the  policy 
of  their  predecessors,  the  undoubted  gi'owth  among  both  parties  of 
the  desire  for  further  expansions,  had  led  the  Liberal  Ministry  to  pursue     ^ 
a  line  of  conduct  of  which  it  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Bright  coiUd 
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approve.  It  was  impossible  that  a  man,  who  in  his  earlier  life  had 
gone  so  far  as  publicly  to  advocate  retirement  from  India,  should  for 
the  avowed  object  of  securing  an  easy  access  to  our  Eastern  enq»irc 
countenance  warlike  measures  directed  against  what  bore  all  the 
ai)pearance  of  a  national  movement.  The  order  for  tlie  bombardnjent 
of  Alexandria  was  fatal  to  any  further  connection  between  liim  and 
the  Government.  He  had  at  once  resigned.  Xor  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's subsecpient  policy  more  to  his  taste.  Miicli  as  he  liad  sympa- 
thised with  the  demands  of  Irelan.l,  much  as  he  liad  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  peasant  proprietorshii)  ^''t'^,  the  Land  Bill  of 
1H8G  ai»i>eared  to  him  so  destructive  of  the  connuon  laws  of  justice 
aii<l  of  free  contract,  that  it  encountered  his  strongest  oiijiosition. 
"  Little  Englander,"  as  he  would  no  doubt  b(;  called  at  the  present 
time,  he  yet  felt  strongly  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  union  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  regarded  with  extreme  distrust  and  dislike  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  second  Parliament  within  their  limits.  When 
the  idea  of  Home  Rule  assumed  a  practical  shajie,  lie  became  one  of 
its  strongest  opponents.  The  separation  from  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  was  no 
doubt  a  cause  of  i)ain ;  he  could  not,  he  said,  "bear  to  attack  his 
old  friend  and  leader."  It  was  a  cause  of  kindly  regret;  "If,"  lie 
wrote  in  answer  to  a  remonstrance  from  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  severity 
of  his  language,  "If  I  have  said  a  word  which  seems  harsh  or  un- 
friendly, I  will  ask  you  to  forgive  it."  But  neither  pain  n(jr  friendship 
availed.  The  political  breach  was  too  wide  to  be  bridged.  It  was  as 
a  firm,  nay  active  upholder  of  the  Unionist  policy  that  :Mr.  liright 
passed  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  which  closed  in  IHHO. 

It  was  not  for  some  time,  during  which  several  pieces  of  not  un- 
important legislation  were  completed,  that  the  ques- 
tion which  was  occupying  the  nn'nds  of  all  men  was  Bin^ro^ght  m. 
brought  forward  for  solution.  On  the  8th  of  Ajiril  ^Ir.  '^^^"^  ®'  ^®®®- 
Gladstone  asked  leave  to  bring  in  his  Irish  Government  Bill,  and 
I>rocee(led  to  unAild  his  intentions.  The  Bill  was  to  be  immediatelv 
followed  by  a  Land  Bill,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  careful  to  explain  that 
the  two  formed  in  fact  one  indissoluble  scheme  separated  only  fur 
convenience. 

The  Irish  Government  Bill,  as  exi)lained  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was, 
in  accordance  with  his  well-known  dislike  to  abstract  resolutions,  an 
elaborate  and  detailed  jiiece  of  work.  Apart  from  details  which  as 
the  scheme  never  came  into  existence  are  of  little  importance,  its  cliief 
provisions  were  these  :  An  Irish  Parliament  sitting  in  Dublin  was  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  and  to  control  the  executive.     Irish  Peers  and 
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representatives  were  no  lon^^er  to  liave  seats  in  the  iinperial  Legisla- 
ture. Questions  concerning  the  Crown,  the  army  and  navy,  and 
foreign  and  colonial  relations,  were  withdrawn  from  its  purview.  The 
constabulary  was,  after  a  period  of  two  years,  to  pass  under  its  control. 
With  the  exception  of  so  much  of  the  customs  and  excise  as  was 
necessary  to  meet  its  liabilities  to  England,  the  taxation  was  also 
placed  in  its  hands.  Its  share  of  the  imperial  burdens  was  settled 
at  one-fourteenth  instead  of  two-seventeenths  as  had  been  an'amred 
at  the  Union.  Securities  were  given  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant 
minority;  and  the  religious  difficulty  was  met  by  an  enactment  forbidding 
the  establishment  or  endowment  of  any  religious  denomination.  The 
political  side  of  the  proposed  arrangement  was  contained  in  this  Bill. 
But  there  was  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  that  the  social  questions 
to  be  solved  were  at  least  as  difficult  as  the  political. 

It  was  in  order  to  meet  these  social  difficulties  that  the  twin  measure. 
The  liand  Bill,  ^^^  Land  Bill,  was  to  be  immediately  introduced.  It 
April  16.  -yyas  a  gigantic  system  of  purchase.     Mr.  Gladstone 

held  that  his  legislation  hitherto  had  been  all  in  favour  of  the  tenant 
and  peasant,  and  that  in  the  new  departure  now  made  it  was  the  pro- 
prietor's turn  to  be  considered.  Machinery  was  to  be  established  by 
which  landowners  could  sell  their  property  to  a  certain  State  authority 
at  twenty  years'  purchase,  to  be  retailed  subsequently  to  small  pur- 
chasers. The  first  cost  to  the  P^nglish  ratepayer  was  calculated  to 
be  not  less  than  £120,000,000,  which  was  to  be  raised  by  the  issue 
of  new  stock. 

Bills  of  such  vast  proportions,  and  implying  so  far-reaching  and 
fundamental  a  change,  could  not  be  thus  thrown  down 

Bitter  opposi-  "    ' 

tion  to  both  in  the  midst  of  a  Parliament  not  yet  educated  to  re- 
^^^^^*  ceive  them  without  exciting  extreme  astonishment 

and  strong  and  bitter  opposition.  Not  only  the  Bills  themselves,  but 
the  conduct  of  the  Minister  who  had  with  such  reticence  formulated 
them,  became  at  once  the  object  of  violent  attacks.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  mention  the  suggestions  of  ambition  and  self-seeking 
which  were  freely  imputed  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  char(ictcr  and  aspirations 
were  too  high  to  allow  such  suggestions  to  be  seriously  considered  for 
a  moment.  Silence  also  is  the  best  way  of  treating  such  language  as 
men  of  ill-disciplined  minds  and  flippant  tongues,  like  Lord  Kandolph 
Churchill,  allowed  themselves  to  use.  It  cannot  injure  the  fame  of  a 
great  Minister,  attempting  though  it  may  be  without  success  to  grapple 
with  a  question  of  a  difficulty  almost  insoluble,  to  stigmatise  his  plan 
as  the  offspring  of  "  verbosity  and  senility,"  or  as  "  the  foolish  work" 
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of  *'  an  old  man  in  a  hurry."  Nor  are  the  charges  otherwise  than  futile 
which  were  brought  against  the  completeness  of  the  suggested  change 
of  policy,  or  against  the  political  morality  of  a  man  who,  having  never 
liitherto  shrunk  from  the  employment  of  coercion  when  he  considered 
it  necessary,  now  a})i)cared  as  the  chain[»ioii  of  the  party  he  had  hitherto 
rei)ressed.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  compelled  to  work  as  best  he  could 
the  constitution  as  it  then  existed,  lie  had  witnessed  the  failure  of  his 
own  eflbrts,  and  the  efforts  of  his  rivals,  to  laescrve  law  and  order 
without  such  coercive  measures  as  no  wise  man  could  contemplate 
with  equanimity,  lie  had  seen  the  failure  of  those  coercive  measures 
themselves,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the 
administration  but  the  constitution  itself  which  required  alteration. 

But  quite  apart  from  these  useless  or  ungrounded  charges,  there  was 
very  much  in  the  Bill  open  to  most  reasonable  objection. 
The  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  empire,  autl  of  the     tio^  to  nime 
supremacy  of  the  imperial  Parliament,  was  a  principle     ■^"^®' 
firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen.     There  was  no  party  that  did 
not  hold  it,  there  was  no  responsible  statesman  but  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary in  the  last  few  months  to  declare  his  adhesion  to  it.    One  question 
wiiich  immediately  arose  was  whether  the  arrangements  of  the  Bill 
were  compatible  with  that  principle.    Unfortunately,  led  away  probably 
]»y  his  desire  for  the  removal  of  all  obstruction  to  English  legislation, 
Mr.  Gladstone  intended  to  remove  the  Irish  members  entirely  from 
Westminster.     Such  a  step  seemed  to  lead  immediately  to  separation. 
Some  form  of  supremacy  might  be  reserved  to  the  imperial  Parliament, 
but  a  whole  important  province  of  the  empire  would  be  excluded 
from  all   share   in  imperial   aflairs.      There   was   cogency  in  Lord 
llartington's  argument  that  the  process  applied  to  other  parts  of  the 
empire  would  leave  the  English  members  alone  as  the  rci)resentative3 
of  imperial  rule.     But  far  more  than  any  logical  dilemma  involved  in 
the  Bill,  it  was  the  character  of  the  Irish  and  the  Irish  party  which 
chiefly  stood   in  the   way  of  its  acceptance.     It  was  not  given  to 
the  majority  of  men  to  feel  the  same  faith  in  the  good  results  of 
justice  as  was  felt  by  Mr.  Gladstone.     It  seemed  an  extraordinary 
thing  to  dream  of  handing  over  the  government  of  a  country,  and 
with  it  the  fiite  of  a  loyal  minority  who  were  opposed  in  every  point 
to  the  popular  feeling,  to  men  who  had  shown  themselves  so  violent 
and  disloyal  and  so  ready  to  set  contracts  at  defiance ;  yet  by  the 
enactments  of  the  Bill  it  was  contemplated  that  the  judicial  power, 
the  finances  (with  one  exception),  and,  after  a  l)rief  interval,  all  the 
police,  were  to  be  intrusted  to   the  party   of  disorder.     Were  the 
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securities  worth  caiiything  more  than  the  i)aper  on  which  they  were 
written?  Wo.iild  not  tiie  jtayment  to  the  Englisli  Exchequer  he 
regarded  l)ef()re  long  as  a  hostile  tribute  to  he  refused?  Would  the 
l)owerful  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Church  be  contented  to  maintain  a 
position  of  tolerant  neutrality?  Among  the  Conservatives  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  how  these  questions  should  be  answered.  The  ex- 
clusion of  the  chief  sectional  heads  of  the  Liberal  party  from  any 
share  in  formulating  the  new  policy,  and  the  consequent  imcom- 
l)r()mising  character  of  the  Bill,  produced  from  the  Liberal  ranks  an 
Opposition  of  «n«^ver  scarcely  less  certain.  While  one  section  sided 
SiTifbe^ais*^^  unreservedly  with  the  Tories  in  opposition  to  the 
l>()litical  arrangement,  another  foinid  in  the  clauses  of 
the  Lan.l  Bill  a  further  gi-ound  of  opimsition.  Although  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  contemplated  a  great  compulsory  sale  of  land  going  hand-in- 
liand  with  a  general  extension  of  the  authority  of  local  bodies,  he  saw 
in  the  enormous  burden  which  woidd  be  laid  on  the  English  tax- 
l»ayer  if  the  Bill  was  accepted  a  sufficient  cause  for  opposition,  even 
had  he  not  sliared,  as  he  did,  in  the  general  objection  to  what  he 
considered  as  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

Upon  lines  such  as  those  here  indicated  the  great  battle  was  fought. 
The  time  that  intervened  between  the  first  and  second  reading, 
which  was  co-incident  with  the  Easter  recess,  was  employed  by  all 
parties  in  persistent  efforts  to  strengthen  their  position.  The  adhesion 
Lord  Spencer  ^^  ^^^'^^  Spcnccr  to  the  Government  could  not  but  be 
GovSment  ^'e.?arded  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  A  man  of  high  character,  who  had  carried 
out  his  duties  in  Ireland  with  marked  efficiency,  the  respect  he 
inspired  won  still  further  support  from  his  experience.  His  speech 
at  Newcastle  (January  22),  whither  he  went  in  company  with  Mr. 
John  Morley,  placed  in  its  best  light  the  conception  of  the  Government 
proposals  formed  by  honest  and  liberal  minds.  After  explaining  how 
impossible  it  was  to  follow  the  old  methods  of  government^  and 
declaring  the  necessity  of  the  close  connection  between  the  two  Bills, 
lie  went  on  to  state  his  trust  in  those  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
hand  over  the  government.  He  could  say  without  hesitation  that  he 
had  never  heard  or  seen  any  evidence  of  complicity  in  crime  established 
against  any  of  the  Irish  representatives ;  he  believed  them  to  have  an 
affection  for  and  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country.  But  lie 
considered  that  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  leave  to  a  new  Irish  Assembly 
the  difficulties  of  the  land  question  unsettled,  or  to  leave  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  unprotected  and  uncared  for.  ^   He  concluded  his  speech  in 
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these  words:  "  If  1  thought  that  .Mr.  Gladstone's  j.olicy  would  lead 
to  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  if  I  thought  it  would  lead  to  separa- 
tion, or  involve  the  repudiation  of  debts,  or  stir  up  enmity  between 
the  various  classes  in  Ireland,  or  rouse  religious  intolerance  in  the 
country,  I  for  one  should  not  have  raised  my  voice  in  support  of  it. 
I  have  no  such  fear.  I  have  confidence  that*  the  Irish  constituencies 
will  return  members  to  Parliament  who  will  be  faithful  to  their  trust, 
and  that  among  them  the  mercantile,  learned,  and  intellectual  clashes 
of  the  community  will  be  represented,  and  that  these  men  will  be 
ready  to  do  their  best  to  solve  the  i)rol)lems  before  them." 

But  it  was  probably  neither  on  the  utterances  of  I\Ir.  Gladstone's 
followers,  nor  on  those  of  the  Tory  party,  whose  opinions  and  views 
were  clearly  known,  that  the  public  interest  was  centred,  but  ui)on  the 
utterances  of  the  leaders  of  the  various  sections  into  which  the  Liberal 
party  was  now  broken.    Whether  the  Bills  should  pass  or  not  depended 
plainly  ui)on  the  amount  of  success  attending  the  efforts  to  reunite  the 
party.     That  the  Whigs  could  be  induced  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
seemed  hopeless.     At  a  great  meeting  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  (April 
14)  they  had  ai^peared  side  by  side  with  the  Conservative  opposition, 
and  had  taken  the  lead  in  declaring  their  fixed  objcc-     views  of 
tions  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy ;  and  the  action  of  Lord     Partington. 
Hartington's  constituents,  who  demanded  an  exj.lana-     Ch^beriaTn. 
tion  of  his  presence  there,  had  given  him  an  opportunit  v  of  emphasising 
all  he  had  said  against  the  Bills.     An  organised  campaign  in  Scotland*^ 
in  which  Mr.  Goschen  and  Lord  Hartington  were  the  [uincipal  si>eakers' 
made  the  firmness  of  their  attitude  still  more  obvious.     Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's action  was  not  regarded  as  so  certain ;  but  it  soon  became  ]jlain 
that  his  support  could  only  be  won  by  an  amount  of  amendment  to  the 
Bill  which  the  Government  could  not  be  expected  to  allow.     Against 
the  Land  Bill  he  declared  himself  absolutely  (.Alay  8) ;  nothing  would 
induce  liim  to  consent  to  a  vast  expen.liture  of  English  money  with 
the  object  of  jnirchasing  acquiescence  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill  which  he 
regarded  as  faulty.     This  essential  fault  lay,  in  his  oi>inion,  in  the 
removal  of  the  Irish  members  from  tlie  imperial  Parliament.     Appa- 
rently if  that  point  could  have  been  droppe.l  along  with  the  Land  Bill 
he  might  have  found  it  possible  to  support  the  secon<l  reading. 

In  his  overwhelming  eagerness  to  pass  the  Bill  on  which  he  believed 
the  prosperity  of  Ireland  rested,  Mr.  Gladstone  began    Gladstone's 
to  give  way.     He  was  ready,  only  too  ready  for  his    concessioni 
o^Ti  reputation,  to  make  concessions.     Things  which  had  been  spoken 
ot  as  vital  were  minimised.     Plans  all  more  or  less  inconvenient  and 
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cumbersome  wore  produced  to  rectify  the  great  error  of  the  scheme, 
the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members.  The  Land  Bill,  which  had  been 
introduced  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  as  the  neces- 
tiary  supplement  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  was  now  declared  to  be 
separable  from  it;  to  vote  for  the  one  did  not  imply  approbation  of 
the  other.  Thus,  when  on  the  10th  of  May  the  Bill  came  on  for  the 
jsecond  reading,  there  seemed  to  be  truth  in  the  charge  that  ]\Ir. 
Gladstone  was  introducing  after  all  a  thing  which  he  had  frequently 
reprobated,  a  mere  abstract  resolution.  This  view  was  strengthened 
when  he  said  in  his  opening  speecji  that  he  would  take  long  steps  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  his  followers,  but  on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which 
was  that  there  was  not  to  be  a  committee-debate  (a  debate  on  the  minute 
details  of  the  Bill)  before  the  second  reading.  Such  a  course  laid  him 
ojten  to  much  misrepresentation.  Charges  of  inconsistency  and  of 
yielding  merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  office  were  freely  levelled  at 
him.  He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  found  it  necessary  to  contemplate 
modifications  so  grave  as  to  necessitate  a  complete  remodelling  of  the 
Bill.  When,  on  a  motion  for  adjournment  of  the  House,  information 
was  extracted  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  intention 
of  the  Government  was  to  prorogue  the  House  and  bring  in  a  new  re- 
modelled Bill  in  the  next  session,  the  fate  of  the  measure  was  sealed. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  urging  the  absurdity  of  demanding  a  vote 
upon  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  which  was  confessedly  dead.  The 
debate  indeed  continued  for  several  nights,  but  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  a  majority  would  pledge  themselves  to  a  principle  and, 
as  it  was  understood,  to  the  acceptance  of  a  future  and  unknown 
Bill.  When  at  length  the  question  was  put,  and  the  strange  sight  of  a 
Whig  and  a  Iladical  acting  as  tellers  for  the  Opposi- 

Defeatofthe  .  ^  .,         ,    ^  ,  •..  V        i 

Home  Buie  tion  to  a  Liberal  Government  was  seen,  it  was  lound 

^^^'  that  93  Liberals  had  withdrawn  from  their  party,  and 

that  the  Government  was  in  a  minority  of  30  in  a  house  of  G5G.  Mr. 
Gladstone  accepted  his  defeat,  and,  believing  that  he  would  still  be 
able  to  maintain  a  majority  in  the  constituencies,  determined  at  once 
to  place  the  decision  in  their  hands. 

On  the  26th  of  June  this  short  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the 
excitement  of  a  general  election  began.     As  was  in- 
tion.  Jvdyi?,        evitable,  the  addresses  of  the  leaders  laid  stress  some 
^®®®"  on  one  scheme  some  on  another.    Thus  Mr.  Chamber- 

lain clung  to  his  view  in  favour  of  a  general  Local  Government  Bill,  in 
which  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  might  all  be  similarly  treated. 
Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen  seemed  chiefly  interested  in  the 
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injustice  and,  in<leed,  impossibility  of  handing  the  lUster  lovalists  over 
to  such  men  as  would  almost  certainly  become  the  national  repre- 
sentatives under  a  Home  Rule  scheme.    On  Xh^  other  side,  while  Lord 
Spencer  continued  to  urge  that  the  Home  Rule  and  the  Land  Purchase 
Bills  went  hand  in  hand,  and  that  the  Irish  were  worth v  to  be  trusted 
Mr.  Morley  defended   the  removal  of  the   Irish  members  from  the 
imperial  Parliament.     But,  whatever  the  form  taken  by  the  addresses 
the  hne  of  cleavage  was  really  that  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself' 
He  owned  that  the  Bill  in  its  old  shape  was  dead,  and  declared  that 
the  critical  question  was  the  broad  i)rinciple  whether  under  some  fonn 
or  other  the  Irish  should  or  should  not  govern  their  own  affairs      It 
was  scarcely  wise  from  a  party  point  of  view,  or  even  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  object  he  so  ardently  desired,  to  rest  the  issue  on  so 
ill-defined  a  ground.     To  say  that  his  Bill  Avas  dead  seemed  in  fact  to 
acknowledge  that  in  framing  it  he  had  mistaken  the  wishes  of  his  own 
party  and  of  the  English  constituencies.     It  might  not  unreasonably 
be  asked,  what  securities  were  offered  that  if  he  was  again  intrusted 
with  power  he  would  not  fall  into  some  similar  error;  while  at  the 
same  time  his  supporters  would  be  pledged  to  vote  for  a  Bill  of  which 
they  might  not  approve,  but  which  purported  to  ])e  the  practical  out- 
come of  the  i^rinciple  for  which  they  had  voted.     The  result  of  the 
elections  proved  at  all   events  conclusively  that   the   constituencies 
were  not  ready,  to  use  the  language  of  the  time,  '*to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament  with  a  mandate  to  secure  Irish  self-govern- 
ment."   A  notable  increase  in  the  Conservative  ranks,  and  the  election 
of  no  less  tlian  78  Liberals  who  for  the  time  threw  in  their  lot  with 
the  Conservatives,  j.laced  Gladstonians  and  Parnellites  combined  in  a 
minority  of  113.     Lord  Salisbury  could  say  with  truth  tliat  the  one 
mandate  given  was  to  preserve  untouched  the  lean's-     ^ 
Idtive  union  of  the  two  countries.     So  clear  was  the    S^mnlsSj.**' 
voice  of  the  elections  that  Mr.  Gla.lstone  at  once  resigned,  and  Lord 
Sahsbury  agam  undertoc^k  the  Administration  (July  20   188(5) 

The  break-up  of  the  Liberal  party  was  consummated,  and  the 
power  of  what  has  been  spoken  of  as  -the  greatest  instrument  ot 
progress  the  world  has  ever  seen  "  was  paralysed. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


LORD  SALISBURY'S  MINISTRY,  July  22,  1886,  to  August  16,  1892. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 


fjord  Chancellor, 
President  of  the  Council, 
Lord  Frivy  Seul,      .        . 
Ifome  Secretary, 
Foreign  Secretary,    .        , 


Colonial  Secretary,  . 
War  Secretary, 


M  »•  •  • 

Indian  Secretary,     . 

First  Ijord  of  the  Admiralty, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,    . 

i»  »•  »»        • 

Postmaster- General, 
Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
President  of  Local  Government  Board, 
President  of  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 


Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 


Lord  Salisbury. 

Mr.  W.  11.  Smith  (Jan.  1887). 

Mr.  A.  RUfour  (Oct.  1891), 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

Mr.  Goschen  (Jan.  1887). 

Lord  Halsbury. 

Lord  Cranbrook. 

Tjord  Cadogau. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Lord  Iddesleigh. 

Lord  Salisbury  (Jan.  1887). 

Mr.  Stanhope. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  (Jan.  1887). 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith. 

Mr.  Stanhope  (Jan.  1887). 

Lord  Cross. 

Lord  George  Hamilton. 

Lord  Stanley. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  (Oct.  1888). 

Mr.  Cecil  Raikes.* 

Lord  .John  Manners. 

ISIr.  Ritchie. 

Mr.  Cliaplin  (Aug.  1389). 

Ix)rd  Londonderry.* 

Earl  of  Zetland  (May  1889).* 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 

Mr.  A.  Balfour  (March  1887). 

Mr.  Jackson  (Feb.  1892). 

Lord  Ashbourne. 


Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland, 

*  Not  in  the  Cabinet 


r  I  lUK  conduct  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  relieved  Lord  Salisbury  from 
-■-  all  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  his  Ministry.  So  completely 
was  the  balance  of  parties  in  their  hands,  that  he  seems  at  first  to 
have  had  some  intention  of  forming  a  Coalition  Ministry,  united  on  the 
one  point  of  opposition  to  Home  Rule.  He  is  said  even  to  have  offered 
to  hold  office  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Hartington.  But  the 
Liberal  Unionists  declined  for  the  present  at  all  events 
to  break  loose  from  their  old  party  ties,  or  to  surrender 


liiberal 
Unionists  de 


Ministry,  July  all  hope  of  a  reconstitution  of  the  party.  They  pre- 
^®®®'  ferred  to  stand  aloof,  giving  a  general  support  to  the 

action  of  the  Government,  and  ready  to  unite  heartily  with  it  in 
frustrating  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  respect  to  Ireland.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  thus  free  to  form  his  Ministry  from  among  the  members 

»3 


I 


ii 


of.ho  _Consen-at.ve  patty.     But  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  disre-'ara 

he  opmions  and  tendencies  of  the  allies  to  whon>  he  owei  hi ,  o  tlo , 

Indeed   the  movement  of  national  thought  on  most  sul.joet   1  ^d  be  „ 

necessai>      Kver  smcc  the  establishment  of  tlie  new  constituencv 
act  ve  pohtKMans  had  felt  the  necessity  of  securing  its  ZZT  i 
party  not  very  well  M„M  but  of  growing  in.portanee    who  we;e 
o,,gy  spoken  of  as  ''  The  Tory  Uon.ocn.ts," had  eome  int'o  Ix  kt™ 
and  ha.l  f,„md  a  sp«kes„,an  and  leader  in  Lord  liaudolph  Church! 
On  many  pomts  ,t  was  dimeult  to  distinguish  his  views   rom      "s    "i 

n  kt ;;::  of""'""'- ''"  '.""•  ™"-^'-"'"-^-  '"■««' "-  -e«»ity  o 

making  use   of  young  men   in   full  touch  with   the    t„h»    /, 
popular  foeliug;  and  he  had  so  far  persuaded  Lord    ^-^Sr'^" 
ba hsbury  to  adoj.t  his  views,  that  he  now  found  him-    Se^S^^'/er 

treatr:!' J**''  "i;''""'""'^"'  '»»y  l"™  given   promise   of  a  liberal 
treatment  of  social  questions  in  England,  it  eoul.l  scarcelv  fail  to    1 
very  irritating  to  the  Irish  and  the  Home  Kulors      l^tll-      i  r      , 
Randolph  Churchill  always  exhibited  bitter  1    goi^sm  t'^ he  '  l:; 
iule  scheme,   and   expressed  his  disapproval  In  violent  ai^d^r 
teuM^us  language,  but  early  in  this  j'ear  he  had  visi  ed  tl      no   h 
of  Ireland  and  had  there,  in  his  attempt  to  rouse  the  temper  of  the 
Orange  minority  used  such  vehemence  that  his  language  "p,  a  fdo 
many  to  be  nothing  less  than  an  incitement  to  rebelhou.    'iHs  vi-^^ 
liad  been  followed  by  violent  riots  in  lielfast,  which 

ail  tiie  four  kingdoms  wS rtl;:^  ^^^l  ]] S^'^  ''''-''''  '" 
liruLprtl^^^^^^  —  Of 
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liad  accepted  the  failure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation  with  remarkable 
patience.  The  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  filled  them 
with  hope ;  to  them  its  rejection  was  not  a  mere  party  defeat,  it  was 
little  less  than  a  great  national  disaster ;  yet,  probably  hoping  that  the 
Liberal  party  might  still  succeed  in  healing  its  internal  dissensions, 
they  had  kept  reasonably  quiet.  But  economical  pressure  touches 
more  closely  than  political  defeat,  and  the  condition  of  Irish  agricul- 
ture in  the  face  of  falling  prices  was  becoming  daily  worse.  The 
general  depression  had  seriously  affected  Ireland  after  the  recent 
settlement  of  judicial  rents,  and  the  tenants  now  declared  that  even 
those  reduced  payments  were  beyond  their  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  landlords,  who  regarded  the  Land 
Act  of  1881  as  a  final  settlement  for  which  they  had  paid  an  enomioua 
price,  should  have  thought  it  right  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  their 
legal  demands.  In  some  instances  they  had  mercifully  held  their 
Increase  of  hand,  but  undoubtedly  evictions  had  largely  increased, 

evictions.  and  no  incitement  to  stricter  measures  seemed  needed. 

It  was  the  tenants  rather  than  the  landlords  who  required  support. 
But  no  immediate  assistance  could  be  expected.  A  Commission 
had  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Land  Act,  and 
until  it  reported,  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  said,  the  law  was 
to  take  its  course.  An  amendment  in  favour  of  evicted  tenants, 
moved  to  the  Address  (August  24)  by  Mr.  Paraell,  had  been  thrown 
out.  Lord  Hartington  and  his  friends  had  gone  even  beyond  the 
Conservatives  in  their  opposition  to  it,  and  in  their  assertions  of 
disbelief  in  the  incapacity  of  the  tenants  to  meet  their  rents. 

A  few  Aveeks  later  a  more  definite  attempt  to  move  the  Government 
was  made  by  the  Irish  leader,  when  he  brought  in  a 
5eSnt  Belief  Tenants'  Relief  Bill  (September  10,  1886).  This  Bill 
BiU rejected.  proposed  three  things:  that  leaseholders  should  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act ;  that  power  should  be  given 
to  both  landlord  and  tenant  to  appeal  to  the  Court  for  an  alteration  of 
the  judicial  rent ;  and  that  the  Land  Court  should  be  authorised  to 
stay  eviction  when  the  tenant  had  paid  half  the  rent.  Of  these  three, 
the  last  was  at  the  instant  by  far  the  most  important.  That  there 
was  a  real  need  for  some  such  measure  seems  certain.  The 
Government,  through  their  agent.  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  who  had 
been  sent  on  an  ill-defined  mission  to  the  disturbed  districts,  and 
through  the  Irish  Secretary  himself,  were  compelled  to  use  their 
influence  to  induce  the  landlords  to  refrain  from  pressing  their  de- 
mands.     Mr.    PameH's  Bill  however  was,   almost  as  a  matter  of 
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course  rejected  (September  27).  The  Liberal  Unionists  throu^di 
Lord  Hartmgton,  the  Conservatives  by  the  voice  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  while  acknowledging  that  there  were  cases  in  which  the  tenants 
were  mcapable  of  paying  the  rent,  joined  in  deprecating  any  general 
change  or  revision  of  the  existing  Land  Law. 

Mr.  Pamell  had  not  been  sparing  in  prophecies,  which  were  little 
short  of  threats,  of  the  agitation  which  might  be  expected  to  follow 
the  rejection  of  his  measure ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  prophecies 
were  fulfilled.     Less  than  three  weeks  after  its  rejec- 
tion, the  -  Plan  of  Campaign,"  which  was  to  plav  so     '^^^.^^^^ 
large  a  part  in  the  difficulties  of  the  coming  months,     ^''*-  ^®®®- 
was  indicated  by  Mr.  Dillon  in  a  speech  at  a*  meeting  of  Lord  Clanrl- 
carde's  tenants  at  Woodford.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Clanricarde 
an  absentee  landlord,  had  refused  to  listen  to  any  arguments  in  favour 
of  mercy,  and  had  proceeded  to  eviction  when  the  tenants  in  their 
distress  refused  to  pay  rents   which    thev  could  not  afford.     The 
evictions  had  been  the  occasion  of  much  disturbance  and  violence 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Dillon  sketclied  a  i)]an 
winch  was  subsequently  accepted  by  the  National  League,  and  pub- 
lished m  set  form  in  United  Ireland.     The  plan  was  ingenious.     It 
was  not  to  be  universal  in  its  action,  but  to  be  canied  out  by  the 
tenants  of  each  estate  on  which  it  might  be  nee.led.     The  tenants 
were  to  organise  themselves,  and  to  agree  upon  the  amount  of  rent 
winch  they  could  aftbrd.     This  they  were  to  offer  to  the  landlord,  and 
If  he  refused  it,  they  were  to  pay  it  over  to  a  committee,  which  was  to 
take  charge  of  it  and  employ  it  in  carrying  on  the  stru-]e  with  the 
landlord.     -There   is   thus,"  said    United  Ireland,    -practically  a 
half-year's  rent  of  the  estate  put  aside  to  fight  the  landlord.     This  is  a 
fimd  which,  if  properly  utilised,  will  reduce  any  landlord  in  Ireland  " 
Ihe  plan  was  at  once  accepted,  l)ut  was  not  actually  used  on  more 
than  some  forty  estates.     So  dangerous  a  movement  forced  the  Irish 
question  to  the  front.     During  the  recess  the  Government  attempted 
to  check  it  by  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  William  O'Brien 
The  attempt  was  a  failure  ;  for  these  leaders,  when  discharged  on  bail* 
continued  to  carry  on  their  agitation  as  before.     It  became  a  matter  of 
deep  interest  to  know  what  line  the  Government  would  take  when 
larliament  reassembled  (Jannarv  27,  1887). 

^    Before  that  event  a  somewhat  unexpected  change  had  taken  place 
m  the  Ministry.     Lord  Salisbury  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to   part  with   the  eccentric   and   unmanageable     SS^*"*^" 
ally,   with   whose   popular  views    he   had   hoped    to     ^*°- *•  ^887. 
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strengthen  the  Government.     Just  before  Christmas  Lord  Kandol])h 
Churchill  suddeidy  resigned.     The  avowed  cause  of  his  resignation 
was  inaliility  to  agree  in  the  large  expenditure  his  colleagues  were 
contemjdating  for  the  army  and  navy,  but  there  were  pro])ably  other 
l)oints  of  ditference.     In  regard  to  the  intended  Local  Government 
IJill  and  to  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  to  the  amount  of  coercion  neces- 
sary in  Ireland,  he  was  believed  to  hold  views  not  in  accordance  with 
those  of  tlie  Prime  Minister.     At  all  events  his  resignation  was  at 
once  accepted  and  no  efforts  were  made  to  retain  his  services.     Lord 
Salisbury  was  now  free  to  attemi)t  once  more  a  coalition  with  the 
Liberal  Unionists.     Again  the  chiefs  of  the  two  sections  of  that  party, 
Lord  Ilartington  and  ]Mr.  Chamberlain,  remained  firm  to  their  purpose 
of  maintaining  their  position  as  Liberals  except  on  the  one  point  of 
Ireland.     But  Mr.  Goschen,  who  had  already  given  proof,  by  volun- 
tarily excluding  himself  from  office,  of  his  disapproval  of  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  the  Liberal  party  had  taken,  felt  justified  under 
the  present  circumstances  in  transferring  his  allegiance.     There  was 
indeed  but  little  in  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Government  with  which 
a  Liberal  of  the  old  school  could  not  heartily  agree.     Mr.  Goschen 
Mr.  ooschen        accei>ted  the  vacant  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chanceuorof       cliequer.     As  all  other  Liberal  Unionists  declined  to 
equer.    j^^j^  j^^^j  Salisbury,  the  reconstitution  of  the  Ministry 
was  confined  to  departmental  changes.     The  Leadership  of  the  House 
fell  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  with  the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Lord  Iddesleigh  surrendered  Foreign  Affairs  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Salisbury  himself,  and  shortly  afterguards  closed  a  life  of  singularly 
amiable  and  consistent  statesmanship.     Sir  Henry  Holland  joined  the 
Cabinet  as  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Hon.  E.  Stanliope  as 
Secretary  for  War. 

Much  more  important  was  the  opportunity  which  seemed  to  be 
alVorded  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  Radical 
section  of  the  Unionists  could  not  but  feel  that  on  every  point  of  vital 
interest  except  Ireland  they  still  thought  with  their  old  friends.  The 
idea  was  suggested,  and  at  once  accepted,  that  a  small  number  of 
rejMTsentatives  of  the  various  sections  should  meet,  and  find  if  possible 
some  line  of  policy  on  which  they  coidd  all  agree.  Hence  arose  the 
TheRoiind-  Conference  which  is  known  as  "The  Piound  Table." 

table  Confer-        Unfortunately  it    came    to    nothing.      Who   was  to 
]»lame,  or  where  the  rupture  actually  occun-ed,  it  is 
difficult  to  siiy.     Such  accounts  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  words 
of  the  various  members  of  the  meeting  were  not  easv  to  reconcile. 
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Ihit  it  is  i)lain  that  the  disagreements  were  not  likely  to  be  smoothed 
away  by  the  utterances  of  so  incisive  an  orator  as  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
There  was  moreover  too  well-marked  a  line  of  severance  to  allow  of  a 
reunion,  and  probably  also  too  strong  a  mistrust  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
allow  of  any  terms  which  did  not  contain  a  distinct  surrender  on  his 
part.  Although  this  definite  effort  failed,  there  was  constantly  an 
undercurrent  of  effort  and  suggestion  that  some  reconstitution  of  the 
Liberal  ]»arty  might  be  arrived  at.  The  possibility  of  such  a  union 
had  a  strong  effect  upon  the  legislation  of  the  Conservative  Ministry. 

The  amount  of  time  wasted  on  the  debate  on  the  Address  seemed 
to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  even  the  amended  rules  of  ^ew  rules  of 
procedure  under  which  it  was  carried  on.  Moreover,  procedure, 
certain  disagreeable  incidents  arising  from  the  exercise  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  power  intrusted  to  him  to  decide  when  the  time  of  closure  had 
arrived,  warned  the  House  that  a  responsibility  had  l)een  placed  upon 
him  which  might  render  his  position  intolerable.  Tlie  chief  feature 
of  the  new  rules,  which  were  carried  (March  1«,  1887)  after  much 
angry  o])itosition,  was  the  removal  from  the  Speaker  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  responsibility.  Henceforward  any  member  was  competent 
to  move  the  closure  with  leave  from  the  Chair;  the  motion  was  to 
l)ass  without  discussion,  and,  if  it  proved  to  be  adequately  supported, 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  debate.  Armed  with  this  new  weapon 
against  obstruction,  the  Government  proceeded  to  introduce  their  two 
Irish  measures,  the  Crimes  Bill  in  the  Lower  House,  the  Land  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  diflered  materially  from  the 
ordinary  Coercion  Acts  of  previous  Ministries ;  it  was 
chiefly  intended  to  clear  the  way  for  legislation  of  a  A^'eid.meiu^ 
more  conciliatory  character  than  any  which  had  yet  ^*^^' 
emanated  from  the  Conservative  side.  To  meet  the  ever-recum'ng 
unrest  of  the  Irish,  two  methods  liad  always  presented  themselves, 
repression  or  conciliation.  A  combination  of  the  two  had  formed  the 
usual  liasis  of  the  Liberal  treatment  of  the  difficult  problem;  but 
constant  failure  had  driven  the  Liberals  to  the  frank  accei)tance  of  one 
branch  alone  of  the  alternative,  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  ex[>resse«I 
Mr.  Gladstone's  large  concei.tifm  of  what  conciliation  meant.  The 
keynote  of  the  Conservative  i>olicy  had  hitherto  been  repression.  The 
rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  coupled  with  agricultural  distress  and 
the  agrarian  agitation  which  had  taken  form  in  i\\(i  "  j.lan  of  campaign," 
had  again  raised  the  old  question  in  its  most  acute  form.  Even  if 
long  experience  of  fjiilure  had  not  discredited  special  Coercion  Acts, 
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the  constitution  of  the  i)rcscnt  Ministry  forbade  the   introduction  of 
such  a  measure.     A  Ministry  wliich  depended  for  its  existence  upon 
its  alh'ance  with  men  wliose  sympathies  were  entirely  Liberal  except 
on  the  One  i)oint  of  the  maintenance  of  the  union,  could  not  aiford  to 
follow  the  old  re])ressive  policy  of  the  Consen-ative  party ;  the  already 
expressed  iletermination  of  the  Government  to  attempt  to  iiile  Ireland 
by  the  onlinary  law  was  generally  undei-stood  as  a  confession  of  this 
impossibiiit}'.     Conciliation  in  some  form  could  no  longer  be  avoided; 
and  the  idea  had  been  conceived  that,  under  the  form  of  local  self- 
govemment,  a  system  of  administration  might  be  established  more 
popular  and  more  in  accordance  with  Irish  ideas  than  that  which  now 
existed.     But  it  api»eared  a  grave  mistake  to  set  on  foot  any  such 
]>lan  of  decentralisation  without  tirst  safeguarding  social  order,  with- 
out placing  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority  sufficient  means  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  minority.     To  establish  Local  Govern- 
ment  under  the  shadow  of  a  Coercion  Act  was  almost  a  contradiction 
in  terms ;  and  the  Government,  having  brought  themselves  to  confess 
that  Ireland  had  characteristics  of  its  own  and  required  special  an-ange- 
nients,  determined  to  introduce,  instead  of  a  temporary  Coercion  Bill, 
a  permanent  alteration  in  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  country.     The 
undoubtedly  disturbed  condition  of  much  of  Ireland,  with  the  prevalence 
of  agrarian  outrages,  was  largely  caused  by  the  existence  of  combina- 
tions which  practically  set  up  a  law  different  from  and  antagonistic  to 
the  ordinary  law.     The  aim  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill 
was  to  restrain  these  combinations  by  placing  extraordinary  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     He  was  authorised  to  declare 
leagues  or  combinations  illegal,  and  to  proclaim  disturbed  districts, 
which  were  then  to  pass  under  a  system  which  was  little  less  than 
arbitrary  government.     Side  by  side  with  the  danger  arising  from 
leagues  and  combinations  went  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  con- 
victing accused  persons ;  even  when  the  evidence  against  them  was 
of  the  strongest  character,  juries  refused   to  find  them  guilty.     In 
order  to  withdraw  criminal  trials  from  the  influence  of  organised  in- 
timidation or    local    sympathy,   the   new  law  contemplated,   under 
certain  circumstances,  the  transference  of  the  proceedings  not  only 
to  a  different  part  of  Ireland,  but  altogether  into  England. 

The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
Introduction  of    of  Commons  on  the  28th  of  March.    Mr.  Balfour  made 

the  Crimes  BiU.  i  r       ii  •  « 

March  28,  ^  S^od  case  for  the  necessity  of  some  change  in  the 

1887.  criminal  law;  970  persons  were  under  special  police 

protection,  and  the  cost,  which  was  throAMi  on  the  ratepayers,  was  no 
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attention  to  the  prevalent  lawlessness  and  to  the  extreme  difficultv  of 
obtainuig  u.tnesses  or  verdicts.     As  a  striking  instance,  he  quoted*the 
words  of  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  when  a  verdict  of  '' x\ot  guilty  "  had 
been  returned  :  -  Gentlemen,  your  v.-rdict  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  • 
It  IS  your  privilege  to  disregard  the  evidence  and  your  oaths."     These 
results  Mr.  Balfour  traced  to  intimidation,  exercised  indirectlv,  if  not 
d.rectly,^  by  the  National  League.     -We  cannot  forget/'  lie  said, 
'  that  tne  League  leans  in  part  ui>on  those  dark  secret  societies  who 
work  by  dynamite  and  the  dagger,   whose  object  is  anarchv,  an<l 
whose  ineans  are  assassination."     The  first  rea.ling  of  the  Bill  arouse<l 
the  liveliest  opposition,  and  was  only  secured  by  the  movement  of  the 
closure  amid  a  scene  of  wild  confusion.      The  second  readin^^  .^ave 
rise  to  an  incident  which,  though  at  the  time  it  passed  over  ^vith<mt 
result,   made   a  deep  impression,  an<l,  when   coupled   with   further 
accusations  of  a  similar  nature,  was  the  beginning  of  those  excitii..^ 
and  dramatic  events  which  attended  the  Parnell  Commission  in  the 
following  year      The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Balfour  as  to  the  character  of 
the  National  League  was  repeated  as  a  definite  accusation  bv  Colonel 
Saunderson,  the  leader  of  the  Ulster  Unionists.     He  declared   that 
the  Lxecutive  Committee  of  the  Land  League  contained  in  it  treason- 
able persons  and  murderers,  an.l  that  Mr.  l>arnell  and  his  friends  were 
aware  of  it.    Both  Mr.  Healyand  Mr.  Sexton  gave  Colonel  Saunderson 
the  he  direct,  and  after  much  dispute  the  accusation  was  withdrawn 
A  few  days  afterwards  (April  18)  there  apj.eared  in  the  Times  what 
purported  to  be  a  facsimile  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell    dated 
May  15,  1882,  which,  if  it  had  been  genuine,  seemed     ^nlTx^^^' 
to  prove  that  he  had  countenanced  the  murder  of  Mr      Crimes  sm. 
Burke.     Mr.  Parnell  declared  the  letter  to  be  a  forgery,  and  reiterated 
h.  disapprova    of  the  murder  in  the  strongest  te^;.'    Imme<liatS 
after  this  denial  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  passed. 

In  Committee  the  opposition  was  continued  with  even  greater  ve- 
hemence. Lvery  word  in  the  Bill  produced  amen<lments  pushed  to 
division,  until  at  length,  on  the  10th  of  June,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  moved 
and  earned  that,  the  Bill  having  already  occu,,ied  thirty-five  days,  the 
emamnig  clauses  should  be  put  to  the  House  without  debate,\ml'! 
the  Committee  had  completed  its  work  by  ten  oVlock  on  the  17th  of 
cW  si  n  ^T^r'^}"""  Committee  having  only  reached  the  6th 
the  rol!  •  'i  ^"'''"'  ''''"  ^'"^  ^I^^'-^^'"-  ''^'  interrupted,  and 
rith  T  r°  "'''  7''  immediately  passed  without  division.  The 
Irish  members  protested  by  rising  in  a  body  and  marching  out  of  the 
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House.  A  similar  scene  attended  tlie  closure  of  the  debate  at  the 
Report  stage ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  such  protests,  the  only 
result  was  the  comparative  ease  with  which  all  amendments  were 
rejected;  and,  on  the  18th  of  July,  the  Bill  passed  into  law. 

Iland-hi-hand  with  this  stringent  Bill  went  a  remedial  measure,  in- 
^         troduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  31st  of  March. 

Land  Bill  mtro-  ,        ,  ,  ,  . 

duced.  March  liiere  was  a  tolerable  consensus  amon<^  the  various 
sections  of  the  Unionists  in  favour  of  largely  increasing 
the  purchase  clauses  of  the  previous  Land  Acts.  The  dual  ownership, 
called  into  general  existence  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation,  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  tenants'  discontent ;  its  destruction, 
and  tlie  substitution  of  small  holdings  in  full  property,  was  the  object 
to  be  aimed  at.  This  had  indeed  been  the  object  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
last  unfortunate  Land  Bill.  The  chief  objection  urged  against  that 
Bill  had  been  the  risk  run  by  the  English  taxpayer  of  being  called 
upon  to  i)ay  an  enormous  sum;  some  method  had  therefore  to  bo 
found  bv  which  this  risk  could  be  avoided.  But,  while  this  method 
was  being  discovered  and  formulated,  there  were  other  evils  demand- 
ing: instant  attention,  and  it  was  to  these  that  the  Land  Bill  of  the 
j)resent  session  was  directed. 

The  report  from  Lord  Cowper's  Commission,  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  waiting,  had  now  arrived.  It  proved  to  be  in  favour 
of  a  revision  of  the  judicial  rents  on  the  ground  of  the  recent  change 
in  agricultural  prices.  This  conclusion  the  Government  rejected ;  they 
declined  to  touch  what  they  called  the  sanctity  of  contract,  or  to 
disturb  what  had  been  intended  for  a  final  settlement.  But  in  their 
Bill  they  made  several  concessions;  leaseholders,  hitherto  excluded, 
were  to  be  allowed  to  seek  a  judicial  revision  of  their  rents;  long 
leaseholders  who  had  sub-let  their  lands  were  to  be  permitted  to 
break  their  leases  if  their  tenants'  rents  were  reduced;  an  evicted 
tenant  might  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a  caretaker ;  the  landlord  who 
could  get  no  rent  was  to  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  rates; 
and  finally,  what  was  most  important  and  was  supposed  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  those  whose  rents  were  too  high,  the  County  Courts  were 
to  be  given  an  equitable  jurisdiction,  the  right  of  allowing  time  for 
payment,  and  the  right  even  of  relieving  the.  applicant  of  all  his 
debts  and  making  him  a  bankrupt.  The  Bill,  being  thus  one  of  con- 
^  «.„  cession,  and  confessedly  confined  to  remedy  certain 

liandBill  '  .  "^  .        ,  *' 

carried,  Augr.        difficulties  arising  from  the  legislation  of  1881,  encoun- 

tered  but  slight  opposition.      Its  third  reading  was 

caiTied  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  6,  1887.     It  w\is  however 
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l.m  little  liked  l,y  tl,u  l.il,e,al  L„i„„i»ts.  Tl>e  chief  oLjectiuns  they 
fo.  nd  m  the  l!,ll  were  the  omi^ion  of  all  power  of  revision  of  tho 
judicd  rettts,  a„d  the  elause  which  gave  the  County  Conrts  the 
power  of  rehev.ng  an  applica.it  of  his  arrears  only  I,y  making  him  a 
hankntpt;  such  an  extretne  step  wonld  no  doubt  aflbrd  him  some  sort 

0  rehe  ,  hut  at  the  cost  of  an  undeserved  loss  of  self-respect  To 
hose  objections  Mr  Chau.berlain  had  given  expression  in  the  Lower 
louse,  and  the  feelmg  of  disapproval  was  so  strong,  that  when  the 

15,1  came  to  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Salisbury  found  it  neeessarv  to 
make  several  senous  changes  in  it,  sotne  of  which  seemed  to  tJuch 
even  the  principle  of  the  Dill.  On  both  the  chief  points  of  disagree- 
ment the  Government  gave  way.  The  clause  with  regard  to  bank- 
ruptcy was  given  up,  and  under  certain  hmited  con.litions  the  revision 
cl  judicial  rents  by  the  Land  Court  was  allowed.  Such  serious 
modifications  were  a  practical  surrender  to  the  deman.ls  of  the  Liberal 

1  n.oniste.  So  strongly  was  this  felt  by  the  Irish  landlords,  that  thev 
spoke  of  the  acceptance  of  the  amendments  as  nothing  less  than  an 
act  of  betrayal  on  tho  part  of  the  Conservative  Government. 

The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Balfour 
who,  on  the  5th  of  Jfarch,  had  succeeded  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  was  not    f.l.Sfe^." 
allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter.     Indeed,  activity  was    '*^- 
almost  forced  upon  him.     The  language  of  Mr.  Davitt  at  Bodvkc 
where,  while  supporting  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  he  blamed  his  v^ny 
for  the  moderation  of  their  demands,  was  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
Government.    A  proclamation  was  at  once  issued,  placing  Ireland 
.  nder  the  Crimes  Act;  and  on  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  as  editor  of  UniM 
hdand    contnming  to  encourage   the   people  in   opposition  to  the 
police  the  ^atlonaI  League  was  declared  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to    be    a       dangerous   association."      A  regular  war  between  the 
^atlonahsts  and  the  Administration  was   thus  begun.      A^ain  and 
again  meetnigs  were  proclaimed  as  illegal,  again  and   again   thcv 
were  held  m  spite  of  the  proclamation.     Nor°was  the  d  stnrb    ce 
nfined  to  the  Irish.     English  sympathy  was  excited  by  the  appar  n 
V  olence  of  the  Administration,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  more 

he  9th  of  September  a  peciliarly  disastrous  collision    „,„,!. 
took  place  between  the    people   and  the  police  at    "ptti"^.' 

before  trTi'et?'''"'  ^''^  ^""It"  '""'  "'''"  '^■'"'^-  '-"J  ^-^^  »"""-«<' 
before  the  petty  sessions.     Though  they  did  not  appear,  the  judicial 
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proceedings  were  carried  on,  and  warrants  issued  for  dieir  arrest.  No 
sooner  was  this  known  than  a  wild  popular  meeting  was  held,  the  people 
coming  in  from  all  the  country  round  and  giving  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion to  Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Labouchere  and 
other  English  members  of  Parliament.  It  had  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  Irish  leaders  to  allow  without  objection  the  presence  of  a 
Government  reporter  at  their  meetings.  In  the  present  instance  the 
reporter  arrived  late,  tried  to  force  his  way  througli  the  closely  packed 
crowd  to  the  platform,  and  called  upon  a  strong  body  of  police  to  assist 
him.  Their  presence,  and  perhaps  their  roughness,  roused  the  anger 
of  the  people ;  the  police  were  unable  to  effect  their  object,  and  were 
driven  back  to  their  barracks.  They  there,  either  in  fear  or  anger,  fired 
upon  the  crowd  with  fatal  result,  and  were  only  extricated  from  their 
awkward  position  with  great  difficulty,  and  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Irish  leaders.  The  Coroner's  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  against  the  inspector  and  three  of  the  constables  ;  but  in  sj)ite 
of  this  they  were  not  prosecuted.  The  event  remained  as  an  evil 
memory  of  coercion  unsuccessfully  attemi)ted,  and  of  the  processes 
of  law  set  at  nought  by  the  authorities.  Meanwhile  the  war,  if  it  may  - 
be  so  called,  went  on.  Of  the  illegal  meetings  the  most  important 
was  one  at  Woodford,  where  the  troops  and  police  were  evaded,  and 
the  meeting  held  at  night  after  the  i)eople  had  ai)i)arently  dispersed. 
Imprisonment  ^^  *^^^  ^^^  "^  October  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and 
of  w.  o-Brien,  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt  were  api»rehended,  convicted,  and 
imprisoned.  An  unseemly  quan-el  then  arose  between 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  O'Brien  as  to  the  wearing  of  prison  clothes,  a 
quarrel  ridiculous  enough  in  itself,  but  of  real  interest  as  showing  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  Government,  offenders  under  the  new  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  were  not  regarded  as  political  prisoners,  but  as 
ordinary  law-breakers. 

These  violent  scenes,  and  the  disaftection  of  the  Irish,  were  a 
The  Jubilee.  melancholy  blot  upon  the  satisfaction  which  should 
June  21. 1887.  jj^ve  marked  the  year  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.  In 
many  respects  the  nation  had  good  cause  for  congratulation ;  and  the 
august  lady,  whose  fiftieth  year  of  sympathetic  rule  was  being  cele- 
brated, might  well  look  back  with  satisfaction  upon  the  constant 
growth  of  her  dominions,  their  advance  in  wealth,  the  increased 
stability  of  their  institutions  resting  on  an  ever-widening  basis,  and 
the  brilliant  intellectual  and  scientific  hfe  which  had  marked  her  reign. 
The  enthusiastic  love  of  her  people,  the  personal  kindliness  and  affec- 
tion with  which  she  was  regarded  by  all  her  subjects,  exhibited  as  it 
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was  m  the  thronging  crowds  attending  the  various  state  functions  in 
which  she  took  a  part  during  the  Jubilee  week,  constituted  in  one 
respect  their  chief  value.     From  a  political  point  of  view  they  were 
equally  valuable  as  giving  outward  expression  to  the  strong  under- 
current of  a  desire  for  some  closer  connection  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  empire,  so  keenly  felt  at  this  time.     Not  only  did 
the  presence  of  Indian  Princes  and  Colonial  Governors  at  the  State 
celebrations  tell  of  the  vast  extension  of  the  British  empire,  but  the 
imperial  idea  (in  spite  of  the  unquestioned  difficulties  which  lay  in  its 
way)  seemed  to  have  taken  a  first  step  towards  realisation  b  the 
Colonial  Conference  held  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Imi)erial  Institute  as  a  great  memorial 
of  the  Jubilee.     The  Conference  was  called  upon  to  discuss  many 
subjects  of  imperial  interest,  and  to  suggest  points  of  contact  between 
the  scattered  parts  of  the  empire.     Diverse  though  the  interests  in- 
volved necessarily  were.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  address  to  the  assembled 
representatives,  was  able  at  least  to  urge  the  need  of  mutual  defence 
in  face  of  the  growing  desire  for  expansion  visible  in  other  nations. 
Subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  riglit  in 
confining  himself  to  that  point.     Such  changes  as  are  involved  in  the 
formation  of  a  great  federal  empire  are  of  slow  develoi)ment.     The 
attempt  to  treat  them  as  though  they  were  already  made,  and  to 
create  a  single  great  central  exchange  of  literary,  economical,  and 
scientific  ideas    for  the   empire,    as   though    the   unification   of   its 
scattered  parts  was  already  effected  (and  nothing  less  than  this  was 
the  intended  object  of  the   Imperial  Institute),  proved   premature. 
The  spirit  of  imperialism  however,  recognised  at  the  Jubilee  and  in 
the  incidents  which  attended  it,  has  lived  on,  and  yearly  acquires 
fresh  force. 

The  closing  of  the  Parliamentary  session  in  this  and  in  subsequent 
years  afforded  no  respite  to  political  discussion.     An 
opportunity  was  on  the  contrary  afforded   for  more     fpfecS  in  the 
unrestrained  expressions  of  opinion.     Oration  followed    '■^''*""  ^®®^- 
oration  in  unending  procession,  with  a  ceaseless  reiteration  of  the  old 
argiiments.     The  persistency  of  the  Irish  question,  the  angry  temper 
which  it  excited,  the  rude  personalities  and  the  perversities  of  party 
spirit  which  attended  it,  were  seriously  interfering  with  the  proper 
course  of  national  legislation,  and  threatened  to  lower  the  whole 
standard  of  public  life.     A  tone  of  political  rancour  and  animosity 
not  often  seen  in  English  politics,  had  made  its  appearance.     The 
tnionist  seceders  from  the  Liberal  party,  feehng  the  necessity  of 
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vindicating^  their  position,  were  unresting  in  their  assaults  upon  their 
former  leader.  Bitter  attack  produced  bitter  reply,  directed  for  the 
most  part  against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  head  of  the  liadical  wing  of 
tlie  Unionists.  The  line  which  separated  them  from  their  old  friends 
seemed  but  slight;  even  as  late  as  February  28,  1889,  ^Ir.  Chamber- 
lain in  the  House  called  upon  the  Liberals  to  formulate  their  jtolicy 
of  conciliation  in  resolutions  containing  tlie  main  points  at  issue, 
and  said  that  it  was  not  impossible  that  he  might  accept  them ;  and 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  frequently  declared  himself  ready  to  make  consider- 
able alterations  in  his  late  Home  Rule  scheme,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
the  acrimonious  dispute  should  have  continued,  had  not  men's  minds 

/en  distorted  by  personal  antipathy  and  by  exaggerated  party  si)irit. 
But,  indeed,  these  two  great  statesmen  were  entirely  antipathetic. 
oiadBtone  and      "^^^^  Overmastering  sentiment,  the  high  humanitarian 
Chamberlain        moralitv,  the  wide — it  may  almost  be  called  cosmo- 
politan— view  of  politics  which  characterised  the  older 
man,  were  wanting  in  Mr.  Chamberlain,  were  even  repugnant  to  his 
essentially  practical  mind.     Ilis  position  as  a  IJadical  member  of  a 
Conservative  majority,  although  difficult  and  at  first  sight  inconsistent, 
was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  his  real  character.     Thoroughly 
radical  in  the  reforms  he  wished  to  produce,  he  had  already  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  free  education ;  and  he  was  eagerly  bent  upon  a 
widespread  system   of   local   government   that  should  place  in   the 
hands  of  the  people  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.     But  by 
nature  and  by  early  training  lie  was  a  keen  and  self-asserting  business 
man.     A  bargain  with  him  was  a  sacred  thing,  a  refusal  to  pay  a  legal 
demand  involved  bankruptcy ;  and  he  would  listen  to  no  lessening  of 
legally  accumulated  aiTcars,  or  of  revised  judicial  rents  which  did  not 
caiTy  with  them  this  necessary  consequence.     A  certain  dictatorial 
habit  of  mind,  serving  well  to  sui)port  a  firm  attitude  in  business 
negotiations,  made  any  idea  of  yielding  to  clamour  repugnant  to  him. 
And,  before  all,  he  had  already  conceived  and  declared  in  many  public 
utterances  his  widespreading  imperial  views.     His  chief  objection  to 
Home  Rule  is  well  summed  up  in  his  own  words:  ''It  is  a  strange 
form  of  patriotism  to  a  great  empire,  to  wish  to  break  it  in  pieces." 
He  was  thus  a  Unionist  of  the  Unionists,  a  Radical  in  English  politics, 
and  a  would-be  Liberal  in  Irish  politics  if  only  the  Irish  would  do  as 
they  were  told  and  would   consent  to  take  the  things  they  really 
wanted  without  any  dislocation  of  the  central  authority.     A  Radical, 
a  masterful  Imperialist,  his  influence  in  subsequent  years  on  English 
politics  was  destined  to  be  paramount. 


Ill 

On  the  other  haiKl,  it  cannot  be  denie.l  that  Mr.  Gladstone  laid 
liunself  open  to  the  attacks  levelled  against  him.   While 
upliold.ng  his  opinions  on  wide  principles  of  statesman-     s^p^^cheron 
sliip,  and  declaring  his  willingness  to  fore^-o  all  the     ^'"^i*"*. 
objectionable  features  of  his  late  scheme,  he  decline.l  to  give  even  the 
outlines  of  any  new  definite  plan.     He  thus  certainly  gave  an  opening 
oi  n nstriist,  of  which  his  opponents  took  full  a<lvantage.    Unfortunately 
also  he  a  lowed  Inmself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  overwhelming  ea^^ei- 
ness,  and  n.ade  use  of  exi,ressions  which  could  easily  be  distorted  into 
assertM.ns  in  favour  of  lawlessness.    Thus,  at  the  great  Liberal  Confer- 
ence at  N(,ttmgham,  in  October  1887,  while  distinctly  declining  to  lav 
down  any  definite  plan  of  action,  he  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  he 
would  not  allow  any  proposals  he  had  previously  made,  or  any  oj.inions 
he  had  held,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  the  gieat  question. 
I  thmk  ,t  ,s  a  wide  pledge  that  I  give  in  sayhig  that  neither  as  to 
the  retention  of  Irish  members ;  nor  as  to  the  use  of  the  imperial  credit 
m  the  purcOiase  of  Irish  land;  nor  as  to  the  delegation  instead  of 
surrender  of  power  to  the  Irish  Parliament;  nor  as  to  the  mo.le  of 
action  and  the  particulars  or  the  times  under  which  the  administrative 
system  is  to  be  altered  from  one  that  is  English  and  anti-national  in 
spirit  to  one  that  is  Irish  and  national  in  spirit  ;-to  the  whole  of  those 
proposals  the  declaration  I  have  made  applies.     And  rely  upon  it 
tha   neither  I  nor  any  infirmities  of  mine  will  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement  desired  by  the  two  countries."     Yet  at  the  same  meeting 
in  an  earlier  speech,  he  had  made  a  bitter  attack  on  the  administration 
of  the  law  m  Ireland ;  he  had  not  scrupled  to  accuse  the  police  of 
acting  with  illegality  and  brutality ;  he  even  implied  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  conspiring  for  the  murder  of  innocent  men ;  he  Iiad 
declared  that  the  disastrous  riot  at  Michelstown  must  not  be  for-otten 
but  must  be  repeatedly  mentione.l,  ''  with  a  view  to  the  fonna'tion  of 
a  sound  opinion  in  England,  in  order  that  the  pestilent  declarations 
ot  Mr.  Balfour  may  not  be  adopted,  as  they  might  be  with  ^Teat 
excuse,  by  subordinate  agents,  and  may  not  be  a  means  of  further 
invasion   of  Irish  hberty  or  possibly  of  further  destruction  of  Irish 

Words  such  as  these  were  certainly  open  to  the  charge  freely  brou-dit 
against  them  that  they  were  incitements  to  lawlessness  • 
and  the  wisdom  of  such  rhetorical  denunciations  of  the'    gSoX  °' 
police  might  well  be  questioned  in  view  of  the  dis-    ^P^e^fces. 
turbed  feeling  prevalent  among  a  portion   of  the  "lower  classes  in 
i-ngland  at  this  time,  and   of  such  demonstrations  of  the  spirit  of 
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disorder  as  had  been  given  by  the  riots  in  Trafalgar  Scjuare  in  February 
188G,  and  again  in  October  1887. 

For  some  months  meetings  of  Socialists  and  of  men  out  of  work, 
Trafalgar  either   hona  fide    unemployed    or  men  drawn  from 

Square  Riots,  that  lowest  stratum  of  society  which  is  permanently 
unemployed  at  its  o\nti  desire,  had  been  held  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  f^ncouraged  by  the  vacillating  action  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  head  of  the  Metropolitan  police,  at  one  time  positively  for- 
bidding access  to  the  Square,  at  another  as  hastily  withdrawing  his 
prohibition,  the  Socialists  and  unemployed  had  renewed  their  meet- 
ings. Disorderly  crowds  had  marched  to  the  Mansion  House,  and 
only  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  Nottingham  had 
])ushed  their  way  into  Westminster  Abbey  (October  10).  The  conflict 
between  the  forces  of  disorder  and  of  order  reached  a  climax  on 
Sunday,  November  13,  1887.  Under  colour  of  protesting  against  the 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  and  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their 
disputed  right,  the  Ka<lical  leaders  called  a  meeting;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition  of  Sir  Charles  Warren,  processions  from  all  parts  of 
London  converged  upon  Trafalgar  Square.  With  much  serious  fight- 
ing and  free  use  of  their  truncheons,  the  police,  who  had  occupied 
tlie  S<|uare  in  the  early  moniing,  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion. But  so  dangerous  was  the  crisis,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
call  out  the  troops  and  prepare  for  reading  the  Riot  Act.  No  lives 
were  lost,  but  many  serious  injuries  were  inflicted  on  both  sides. 
Several  of  the  more  ]irominent  assailants  were  anested,  among  them 
Mr.  John  Burns,  and  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  result  of  the  contest  was  however  regarded  as  uncertain, 
and  the  popular  leaders  determined  to  repeat,  on  the  following  Sunday, 
their  eftbrt  to  test  the  right  of  meeting.  Misled  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
eloquence,  they  applied  to  liim  to  sanction  their  proceedings.  Their 
application,  as  they  might  have  expected,  produced  a  clear  declaration 
that  the  duty  of  the  citizen  was  to  respect  the  officers  of  the  law, 
whether  well  or  ill  advised.  This  reply,  removing  all  doubt  as  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  Liberal  leader,  induced  them  to  change  their  place 
Hyde  Park  of  assembly  to  Hyde  Park.     Yielding  to  a  somewhat 

meeting.  gi'oundless  panic,  the  Home  Office  summoned  30,000 

special  constables  to  the  assistance  of  the  police.  A  comparatively 
small  number  volunteered  but  proved  quite  suflficient,  and  the  day 
passed  off  quietly. 

The  imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Bums  and  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham, 
and  the  desire  attributed  to  the  Ministry  of  putting  unconstitutional 
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limits  to  the  right  of  free  meetings,  formed  fruitful  topics  of  discussion 
Lilt  the  common-sense  view  that  the  orderly  traffic  of  the  streets  should 
not  be  interrupted,  an<l  that  the  police  were  properlv  cliarged  with  the 
(  uty  of  secunng  it,  prevailed.    In  spite  of  a  vague  socialistic  sentiment 
the  deeply  rooted  conservatism  of  all  classes  of  Englishmen  did  not 
a  low  of  any  serious  growth  of  revolutionary  theories,  and  before  long 
the  agitation  ceased.    No  doubt  it  had  had  its  effect ;  unusual  theories 
of  society  were  listened  to  with  greater  respect,  and  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  social  legis- 
iation.     But  for  the  most  part  the  form  which  these  aroused  feelings 
took  was  connected  with  the  facts  which  had  allowed  tiie  socialist 
tlieories  to  make  themselves  heard,  rather  than  with  the  theories  them- 
selves.    Men's  minds  became  full  of  the  necessity  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  poor  and  the  unemployed.     A  committee  of  important 
people  was  formed  to  consider  it,  under  Lord  Compton  • 
and  a  deputation  from  this  committee  consisting  of  such     SsaSury 
leading  men  as  Lord  Herschell,  Cardinal  Mannin-,  and     ^^^'^  ^®88.       ' 
the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  waited  on  the  Prime  M^^inister  to  discuss  the 
question  (February  1,  1888}.     It  is  much  to  Lord  Salisburv's  credit 
that,  fully  awake  as  he  was  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  he  was  stron- 
enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  sentiment,  and  to  declare  clearlv  that" 
hough  the  objects  of  the  deputation  met  with  his  deepest  svmpathv 
he  was  convinced  that  -  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  ste; 
into  tlie  place  of  the  employer  would  only  result  in  producing  more 
frightful  and  permanent  misery  than  it  was  designed   to  rcmedv  " 
Ihis  position  he  maintained  and  reasserted   two  years  later      The 
desire  for  social  amelioration  continued  steadily  to  increase;   it  in- 
fected all  classes,  and,  to  judge  by  the  abortive  Bills  introduced,  and 
the  occasional  suggestions  of  individual  members  of  Parliament,  Jhere 
was  a  widespread  demand  for  the  legislative  regulation  of  many  matters 
hitherto  regarded  as  better  left  to  individual  management.      ' 

-  1  n''"r''i'"?  "^'"P"*"  ^^'^'"''^  ^^^""^  ^"'^  ^^P^tal,  the  apparently 
insoluble  difficulty  of  bringing  under  one  head  the  advanta/e  of  eZ 
ployer  and  employed,  were  specially  prominent  at  this  time.  The 
year.  1880  and  1890  were  fuU  of  the  sounds  of  this  industrial  wa 
S  nkes,  some  of  which  threatened  the  most  necessary  processes  of 
hfe,  were  of  constant  occurrence.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though 
he  supply  of  coal  might  be  stopped,  at  another  that  London  mlt  be 
m  darkness  from  the  want  of  gas,  or  that  the  crowded  traffic  of  the 

E^ef  thf      'r  '"'"''''  '^  ^  ^^"'^  ^^  ^"  *^^  omnibus-drivet 
Lven    the    civd    services    were    affected,    and    signs    of   organised 
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insubordination  were  seen  both  in  tlic  Poh'cc  and  .in  the  Post-oftice. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  many  strikes  was  tliat  of  the 
Dock  strike,  London  dock  labourers  in  August  1889,  not  only  because 
^®®®'  it  seemed  for  a  time  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of 

the  port  of  London,  but  chiefly  as  being  the  first  great  attempt  to 
organise  unskilled  labour.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  dock  labourers.  The  element  of  uncer- 
tainty, which  is  the  chief  hardship  of  the  labourer's  life,  was  felt  by 
them  in  an  exaggerated  form.  Except  a  limited  number  who  were 
engaged  as  permanent  servants  of  the  company,  the  great  body  of 
dock  labourers  were  never  sure  of  employment  for  a  day  or  an  hour 
together.  Crowded  together  at  the  entrance  to  the  docks  in  numbers 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  requirements,  they  awaited  any  scraps  of  work 
which  the  anival  of  a  ship  or  any  temporary  exigencies  of  the  docks 
might  throw  in  their  way.  Even  when  employed  their  pay  was  but 
^d.  an  hour.  For  some  years,  under  the  intelligent  leadership  of  two 
dock  labourers,  Benjamin  Tillett  and  Thomas  Mann,  they  had  been 
gradually  learning  that  only  by  organisation  could  they  hope  to  improve 
their  condition.  At  length,  on  the  13th  of  August,  a  general  strike  took 
place  in  all  the  docks.  Their  chief  demands  were  for  the  addition  of 
a  penny  an  hour  to  their  wages,  and  the  assurance  that,  if  engaged  at 
all,  they  should  not  receive  less  than  2s.  All  kinds  of  workmen-  em- 
ployed in  the  docks  joined  in  the  movement,  until  the  strikers  numbered 
nearly  100,000,  and  the  work  came  to  a  complete  standstill.  In  some 
instances  the  merchants  and  their  clerks  performed  the  absolutely 
necessary  duties.  An  amalgamation  which  had  lately  taken  place 
brought  the  men  face  to  face  with  a  joint  committee  of  all  the  great 
dock  companies  at  once.  This  committee  was  willing  to  agree  to  the 
minimum  wage  of  2s.,  but  refused  to  listen  to  further  claims.  For 
nearly  five  weeks  the  stniggle  continued.  The  loss  to  all  parties 
was  enormous,  the  suffering  of  the  wretched  dock  labourers  and  their 
families  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  At  length  a  committee  of 
volunteer  sympathisers,  including  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  Cardinal  Manning,  succeeded  in  arriving  at  some  sort 
of  compromise,  by  which  the  chief  claims  of  the  men  were  satisfied. 

It  was  a  terrible  incident  in  the  great  industrial  war ;  but  its  im- 
Qenerai  portance  is  chiefly  to    be    found   in  the  sympathy 

^mpathy  with    with  which  the  strikers  were  regarded  by  the  public, 
and  in  certain  indications   in  it  which   seemed   to 
threaten  a  general  combination  of  labour  against  capital.    The  sub- 
scriptions received,  not  only  from  England,  but  from  the  Colonies, 
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were  so  large  that,  after  satisflving  all  claims  to  compensation,  the 
Strike  Comm.ttee  are  said  to  have  had  £5000  left  in  their  hands. 
In  the  height  of  the  struggle  a  manifesto  was  issued,  definitelv 
calling  upon  all  classes  of  workmen  to  make  common  cause  with 
he  strikers ;  there  seemed  for  the  moment  a  chance  of  a  general 

IfTl^  r  1  'Xf''^^  '^'^"^  '^''''^-     ^'  ^'  ^'^'^y  '^  the  credit 
of  the  men  that  little  or  no  outrage  was  committed,  and  to  the  credit 

of  the  administration  that  the  police  were  carefullv  held  aloof  from 

the  quaiTcl.    In  spite  of  the  very  threatening  symptoms  in  all  parts  of 

England,   employers  and  employed  settled   their  differences  amon- 

hemselves    and   the   decisions   of   the  general   meeting  of  Trades 

Inions  held  at  Dundee  in  the  autumn  of  1889  seemed  to  show  that 

the  anti-sociahst  feeling  of  these  Unions  was  still  paramount.     An 

mquiry  sent  out  by  the  Dundee  Congress  to  discover  the  opinion  of 

workmen  as  to  legislative  establishment  of  an  eight  hours'  dav  received 

only  a  limited  number  of  answers,  but  of  these  the  largj  maioritv 

were  in  the  negative.  "i««juuiy 

Yet  the  effect  of  the  dock  strike  was  remarkable.    It  led  to  the 
establishment  of  what  is  known  as  the  New  Unionism      ^      „ 
which  differed  from  the  principles  on  which  Trades     x^^^isSr" 

•nions  had  hitherto  rested,  by  acknowledging  the  claims  of  unskilled 
labour  and  recognising  the  solidarity  of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
working-class,  whether  artisan  or  agriculturalist.     And  with  this  went 
a  general   feeling    not  confined   to   the  working-class,  in  favour  of 
municipal  or  legislative  interference,  some  approach  in  fact  to  State 
socialism.     This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gi-ess  of  the  following  year,  1890,  by  the  changed  tone  of  the  leaders 
and  the  stress  that  was  laid  on  municipal  action;   and  it  found  a 
practical  expression  in  Pariiament  in   the  proposal  to  fix  an  eight 
hours    day    at  all  events  for  work   in  the  coal  mines.     Both   L^r.l 
Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  declarations  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  interference  of  the  State  in  such  questions 
might  under  certain   circumstances    be  allowed.      But  a^ain   Lord 
Sahsbm-y  set  his  face  against  all  legislative  interference,  and,  in  his 
speech  at  Guil.lhall  m  November  1890,  strongly  deprecated  all  inter- 
ference between  capital  and  labour.     He  threw  scorn  on  the  Eight 
Hours    Bill  and  all  similar  hindrances  to  individual  freedom,  which 
would  only  frighten  capital  away  from  England  and  settle  it  elsewhere. 
The  workmen  would  be  the  first  to  suffer,  -  on  whose  behalf  unwise 
theonsts  and  timid  or  interested  politicians  were  preaching  various 
arrangements  such  as  the  modern  worid  had  never  seen,  and  which 
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savoured  of  tlic  darkest  superstitions  by  wliicli  industries  were  ever 
ojjpressed." 

In  these  longtliened  disj.utcs  affecting  the  distribution  of  property, 
Influence  of  ^'"^^^  Salisbury  bad  consistently  maintained  liis  Con- 

Uni^nfaTs*^  scrvative  attitude ;  yet  the  whole  course  of  bis  policy 

was  i)rofoundly  influenced  by  the  alliance  into  which 
he  had  been  forced.     It  was  indeed  impossible  for  a  Minister,  who 
owed  his  tenure  of  power  to  the  support  of  those  who  had  long  been 
his  most  active  opponents,  to  avoid  making  very  important  concessions. 
Lord  Salisbury  frankly  admitted  that  this  was  the  case.    At  a  meeting 
of  the  party  held  at  Liverpool  as  early  as  January  11,  1888,  he  had 
warned  his  Tory  supporters  that  they  must  expect  to  find  a  strong 
tinge  of  Liberalism  in  the  propositions  of  the  Government,  and  urged 
them,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  imperial  object  wliich  he  and  they 
alike  had  in  view,  to  consent  to  some  necessary  compromise.     This 
confession  of  their  leader  was  of  the  deepest  significance,  for  it  implied 
the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  old  Conservative  party.     It 
became  constantly  more  evident  that  all  possibility  of  the  reunion  of 
the  fragments  of  the  old  Liberal  party  was  passing  away,  and  that 
an  alliance  so  firm  as  that  which  bound  the  Liberal  Unionists  to  the 
Conservatives  must  sooner  or  later  lead   to  a  complete  fusion.      It 
was  impossible   to  suppose   that  the  self-denial   exercised   by  Lord 
Hartington  and  his  friends  would  last  for  ever,  or  that  men  of  such 
loading  character  could  be  permanently  excluded  from  the  Government. 
Already  one  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Conservative 
wing  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  party  had  found  it  possible  to  cross  the 
line  and  join  the  Government.     But  though  the  transference  of  Mr. 
Goschen's  great  ability  to  the  government  side  of  the  House  marked 
the  foiTOal  alliance  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  Unionists,  a  more 
l>ractical  and  combative  ally  was  found  in  Mr.  Chamberlain,  hitherto 
the  leader  of  the  advanced  Radicals.     It  was  not  without  surprise  that 
he  was  seen  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  apparently  in  contradiction  to 
all  liis  previous  political  life ;  yet  this  surprise,  natural  though  it  was 
at  the  time,  was  not  wholly  well  grounded.     With  one  section  of  the 
party  included  under  \\\q  general  name  of  Conservative,  his  energetic 
and  constructive  character  was  in  no  way  at  variance ;  the  young  Tory 
Democrats  were  almost  as  eager  as  he  was  for  practical  reforms ;  the 
Radical  leaven  found  in  them  a  ready-made  material  on  which  to  work. 
It  appeared  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  room  must  be  found  in  the 
Unionist  Ministry  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.    Meanwhile,  the  views  which  he 
represented  influenced  the  action  of  the  Government  so  largely,  and  its 
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.neas,i,ys  w,.,e  ,„  tl,en,,.,.lves  of  so  I.il,oral  a  ton.lcov,  tl.at  the 
<.H«s,t„m  ,|,ey  o„cou.„ered  was  seldom  based  upo„  jTincinles  b,.t 
consisted  ■„  er.feism  of  methods  and  details,  and  was  exer  isod  in  a 
si-irit  of  party  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  stigmatise  as  perverse 

It  was  m  Ins  recof,a,ition  of  the  necessity  of  not  merely  an  alliance 
hut  a  fusion  With  Ins  late  opponents,  and  the  skill  with 
which  it  was  eflTected  without  any  breach  of  party    f^fpfrty"""^ 
contmuity,  almost  without  remark,  that  Lord  Halis-    "'^"■ 
bury's  wisdom  as  a  party  leader  is  chieHy  to  be  found,     lie  a|,„ears 
to  have  succeeded  in  winnowing  from  the  mass  of  partv  passion  and 
con  emporary  interest  the  principles  which  he  believed  to"  be  neces.sarv 
for  the  conservation  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  have  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  maintaining  them.     Fully  awake  to  the  danger  of  the  com- 
promise to  which  lie  was  consenting,  he  was  at  the  same  time  keenly 
alive  to  the  loss  of  prestige  which  the  disintegration  of  party  ties 
niflicted  on  the  Lower  House.     He  was  thus  led  to  seek  in  the  Hou!e 
of  Lords  for  a  hrm  standing-ground  on  which  to  rest  his  policv.     His 
use  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Lords,  his  constant  employment 
o  n  einbers  of  the  Upper  House  in  high  places  in  the  Civil  Service  and 

cited     7    'r''  :''*r'"'^"'"  "'''^'  "f  •'"'  !'"'''=>•  I'«  I'onceforward 
pu  sued      Looking  to  the  other  side  of  th..  .piestion,  it  would  appear 

to  have  been  tins  very  spirit  of  coni,,romise  shown  by  Lord  .Salis  ,  n. 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted  the  suggestions  of  his  Lib  rai 

hes,  which  imparted  a  curiously  factious  air  to  the  conduct  assume 
a    this    ime  by  the  Opposition  and  its  great  leader. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  grasped  with  characteristic  tcnacitv     °^mX'^om^ 
the  one  great  truth,  that  justice  required   the  con"-    «>"'• 
cihation  of  Ireland ;  that  coercion,  even  though  coupled  with  lar^e 
concessions  an,   good  administration,  would  fail  to  produce  this  oun 
cihation;  that  it  was  in  fact  to  be  found  only  in  listening    oX 
he  beheved  to  be  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  in  placii^g  trust  in 
the  Irish  to  work   out  their  own  prosperitv.     This  conviction,, 
now  become  so  strong  in  him,  that  no 'half  measures,  howeveT  go 
m    hemselves,  were  tolerable   to  him;  no  legislation,  however  ^ 
portent,  seemed  of  any  value  so  long  as  the  one  great  act  of  ju  ti™ 
which  was  to  relieve  England  from  an  overwhehning  incubus  C  to 

Some  P  *;  TTT  f  ""^  '^""''«''  "•'"'■™'  ^^-^  'rf'  nnpe  formed 
Home  Rule  for  Irelan,!  had  in  fact  become  his  sole  object       Un 
fortunately  for  his  party,  the  people  of  England  had  declared  them 
selves  very  distinctly  at  the  last  election.     A„  overwhe  „  i  1  m  "^^^tv 
firmly  opposed  to  his  object  faced  him  in  the  House  ocZZ^' 
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Home  Iiule  was  entirely  beyond  his  reach.  But  as  it  was  the  only 
object  which  he  now  rej,'arded  as  of  su})reme  importance,  his  followers 
were  practically  reduced  to  a  condition  of  complete  impotence.  When 
measures  scarcely  diftering  from  those  they  might  themselves  have 
initiated  were  offered  them,  their  only  weapon  was  constant  carping 
criticism  of  details,  sinking  sometimes  to  obstruction.  Though  powerful 
enough  to  render  legislation  difficult,  they  had  little  or  no  power  to 
influence  it.  Irish  policy,  affording  unlimited  scope  for  criticism,  and 
handled  by  men  really  in  earnest,  became  unduly  prominent  in  Par- 
liament during  the  whole  of  this  administration. 

The  words  the  Prime  Minister  had  addressed  to  his  followers  at  the 
Meeting  of  Liveii)Ool  meetuig  were  intended  to  prepare  them  for 

Parliament.  the  introduction  of  the  Local  Government  Bill,  which 

Feb.  0, 1888.  ,  ' 

was  to  be  the  great  measure  of  the  session.  In  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  it  was  this  measure,  and  its  accompanying 
financial  arrangements,  which  occupied  the  prominent  place.  But 
before  it  could  be  api)roached,  there  was  the  inevitable  discussion 
upon  Irish  affairs,  in  the  debate  upon  the  Address.  The  Crimes 
Act  of  the  last  year  had  been  vigorously  worked  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
the  Government  now  took  credit  to  themselves  for  its  success.  ''  The 
result  of  this  legislation  has  been  satisfactory.  Agrarian  crime  has 
diminished,  and  the  power  of  coercive  conspiracies  has  sensibly 
abated."  Tiiis  sentence  of  the  Queen's  Speech  was  a  direct  challenge 
Debate  on  ^^  ^''^  ^^'^^^^  party.     Though  the  Irish  Secretary  })ro- 

ireiand.  Feb.        duced  statistics  sliowing  a  considerable  diminution  of 

crimes  comiected  with  political  agitation,  the  improAe- 
njent  was  attributed  by  the  0])j)osition  to  very  different  causes.  To 
them  it  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  ray  of  hope  which  the  alliance 
with  the  English  Liberals  had  thrown  upon  the  desire  of  the  National- 
ists, and  was  by  no  means  due  to  the  drastic  measures  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. How  drastic  these  had  been  was  shown  by  the  assertion  of 
Sir  George  Trevelyan,  that  "of  the  eighty-five  Irish  Nationalist 
members,  one  out  of  every  seven  was  in  prison,  on  his  way  to  i)rison,  or 
on  his  way  out  of  prison."  The  an'est  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  and  his  speedy  liberation  amid  expressions  of  the  greatest 
national  rejoicing,  the  elaborate  precautions  taken  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  during  their  visit  to  Dublin,  the 
refusal  of  a  coroner's  jury  in  Clare  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  murder 
against  the  men  charged  upon  strong  evidence  with  killing  the 
head  constable,  Wlielehan,  and  the  success  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, of  which  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  could  boast  on  his  return,  after  his 
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imprisonment,  to  Parliament  (February  16),  certainly  gave  no  proof 
ot  the  triumph  of  Government  in  conciliating  Ireland.  There  was  a 
strong  feeling  of  exasperation  against  Mr.  Balfour  among  the  Oppo- 
sition, excited  chiefly  by  his  determination  to  treat  offences  under  the 
Crimes  Act  as  ordinary  breaches  of  the  law,  and  to  obliterate  the 
Ime  which  had  hitherto  been  drawn  between  political  offenders  and 
common  criminals.  Much  anger  was  felt  at  the  sight  of  members  of 
Parliament  condemned  to  undergo  the  degrading  details  of  prison 
discipHne  for  breaches  of  the  Crimes  Act.  The  large  Government 
majority  however  remained  unbroken.  There  seemed  no  possibility 
of  a  union  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Liberals,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional indications  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  that  he  himself  was 
ready  to  accept  some  compromise.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Pamell  in  favour  of  remission  of  arrears  was 
tlirown  out,  and,  the  Address  having  been  passed,  the  Government 
could  proceed  with  the  ordinary  business. 

Their  first  measure  was  intended  to  complete  the  various  experi 
ments  in  the  reform  of  i)rocedure.     Thev  introduced  a    ^ 
set  of  rules  (February  24,  1888),  by  which  provision    Stel^'"^^^^"^^ 
was  made  for  the  automatic  closure  of  business  at  certain  fixed  hours 
and  for  the  prevention  of  dilatory  motions  or  other  forms  of  obstruc- 
tion, the  closure  being  finally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  majority  if  it 
consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  members. 

The  great  financial  measure  of  the  session  was  then  introduced      In 
the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer    tlie 
financial  condition  of  tiie  country  and  the  low  rate  of    ^nv^Tou'"'' 
interest  prevalent  at  the  time  justified  an  operation  for    «=^«°^«- 
the  purpose  of  lightening  tlie  public  bunlens.     Following  the  example 
of  several  ot  his  predecessors,  he  introduced  a  Bill  (March  9   1888^ 
owering  the  interest  of  a  large  amount  of  the  national  debt. '   More 
than  £500,000,000  was  the  amount  thus  dealt  with.    Tau^^ht  bv  expe 
rience  thata  gradual  diminution  of  interest  was  likelv  to%eceive  the 
more  favourable  acceptance,  Mr.  Gosclien  suggested  that  a  new  stock 
should  be  created,  bearing  for  fifteen  years  interest  at  2?  per  cent 
and  after  that  time  at  2i  per  cent,  which  should  be  guaranteed  fo; 
the  next  twenty  years.     He  proposed  tliat  a  small  premium  should  be 
given  to  induce  holders  to  accept  the  new  stock  at  an  early  date,  and 
a  commission  allowed  to  authorised  agents  in  the  transaction.     The 

tfmTZ^  '"      "  r''''^  ^"  '''''''''  ^^^^  '''^'^'^  ^«  ^'kely  to  be 
11,400,000  a  year  from  April  1889  to  April  190.3,  and  £2  800  000 

a  year  after  that  date,  when  the  lower  rate  of  inte;est  wouM  begin. 
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The  plan  was  exceedingly  well  receivea.  The  only  point  which  met 
with  much  opposition  was  the  payment  of  a  commission  to  authorised 
agents.  This  was  attacked  with  some  acrimony  as  being  immoral  and 
(hshonest ;  but  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Cliilders  from  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House,  that  a  similar  plan  of  conversion  introduced  by 
himself  had  been  wrecked  by  the  indifference  of  the  bankers,  seemed 
to  justify  Mr.  Goschen's  action.  The  Bill  was  carried  with  almost 
unanimous  approbation;  and  within  one  month  more  than  £450,000,000 
of  the  new  stock  was  accepted  by  the  pul)lic. 

The  conversion  scheme  was  shortly  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
The  Budget.  the  Budget.  Its  main  points  were  the  diminution  of 
the  income-tax,  and  an  increased  contribution  from  the 
imperial  revenue  in  aid  of  local  taxation.  AVith  respect  to  the  first 
point,  Mr.  Goschen  declared  his  opinion  that  the  principle  of  simplicity 
of  taxation  might  be  carried  too  far,  that  the  income-tax  should  be 
regarded  as  the  great  reserve  for  time  of  need,  and  that  some  extension 
of  the  sources  of  revenue  was  the  proper  method  of  meeting  ordinary 
expenditure.  With  respect  to  the  second  point,  he  proposed  that, 
instead  of  the  £2,(300,000  at  present  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  local 
rates,  there  should  be  substituted  a  sum  of  £5,500,000.  The  exist- 
ing licences,  which  brought  in  about  £3,000,000,  with  additional 
licences  amounting  to  £800,000,  added  to  half  the  probate  duty, 
would  supply  the  required  sum. 

This  large  increase  to  the  relief  given  to  local  taxation  was  connected 
liocai  Govern-  '^vitli  the  great  measure  for  local  government  which 
mentBiu.  constituted  the  real  work  of  the  session.     The  Bill, 

which  was  introduced  (March  19,  1888)  and  explained  with  marked 
ability  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  had 
lung  been  expected.  It  proved  to  be  of  a  very  far-reaching,  almost 
revolutionary,  character,  so  much  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it 
as  emanating  from  a  Conservative  party  in  the  old  meaning  of  that 
term.  It  marks  the  influence  direct  or  indirect  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists  and  the  younger  men  who  mingled  popular  sympathies 
with  their  Toryism.  The  administrative  power  hitherto  belonging  to 
the  country  gentleman  was  now  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  populariy 
elected  bodies.  In  each  county  was  to  be  established  a  Council 
elected  on  the  broad  basis  already  adopted  in  the  Municipaf  Cor- 
poration Act,  by  which  the  franchise  was  extended  to  all  ratepayers. 
The  members,  thus  directly  elected  by  the  voters  in  electoral 
districts  of  comparatively  equal  extent,  constituted  three-fourths  of 
tlie  Council,  and  were  authorised  to  elect,  either  from  among  their 
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own  body  or  from   outsi<le,  additional   members   of  the   Council  as 
Aldermen.     The  ordinary  Councillors  held  office  for  three  years   the 
Aldermen  for  six.     To  this  body  was  intrusted  neariy  all  the  i)owers 
which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the   Justices  of  the   Peace 
With  the  exception  of  the  judicial  power  which  remained  as  before' 
and  the  management  of  the  police,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  joint  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  justices  and 
of  the  County  Council.      Much  fear  liad  been  entertained    that   in 
any  widespread   alteration   the   historic  boundaries  of  the  counties 
would  be  destroyed;  they  were  however  wisely  maintained  in  fixin- 
the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Councils.     Below  the 
County  Council  there  were  to  be  District  Councils,  which  took  the 
place  of  Sanitary  and   Local  Boards,  their  limits  being  settled   by 
the  County  Council.     The  electors  to  these  District  Councils  were  to 
be  the  same  as  those  for  the  County  Council.     Large  cities,  and  ulti- 
mately all  boroughs  with  a  i)opulation  of  50,000,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  counties,  and  were  supplied  with  the  same  administrative  apparatus 
as  the  County  Councils,  the  Local  Boards  and  other  separate  authorities 
being  merged  in  the  Corporation  of  the  town.     The  Metr(.polis  was 
treated  slightly  differently.     It  became  a  separate  couiitv,  and  took 
over  the  same   duties  as  the   otlier    counties.      The    Metroj^olitan 
Board  of  Works  was  thus  destroyed.      But  the  police  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Home  Office,  and  the  City  except  in  some  i)oints 
remained   under   the   separate   authority   of  the   Corporation.      The 
alterations  made  in  the  Bill  during  its  pas.sage  through  tlie  House  of 
Commons  were  unusually  few.     The  extension  of  the  county  status  to 
boroughs  of  50,000  inhabitants  had  not  been  originally  contemplated ; 
and,  much  more  important,  the  system  of  compensation  for  the  with- 
drawal of  licences  to  public-houses,  which  had  formed  a  i)art  of  the 
original  Bill,  was  omitted  in  deference  to  the   widelv  felt  fear  of 
establishing  once  for  all  a  vested  interest  in  such  licences.     But  with 
these  and  a  few  other  minor  alterations,  the  great  measure,  which 
entirely  changed  the  source  of  administrative  authority,  and  made 
Englan.l  a  self-governing  country  in  all  the  lesser  but  deeply  important 
details  of  ordinary  life,  passed  with  universal  acceptance,  and  became 
law  m  August  1888.     The  financial  arrangements  of  the  bodies  con- 
stituted by  the  Bill  were  facilitated  by  the  provision  of  £5,000,000  in 
aid  of  rates,  which  was  contemplated  in  Mr.  Goschen's  Budget. 

To  the  Opposition  the  flaw  in  the  generally  accepted" plan  was 
found  in  the  exception  of  Ireland  from  its  benefits.  Similarity  and 
simultaneity  of  legislation  in  the  two  countries  had  been  part  of  Lord 
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Ttandolpli  Cliiiivliill's  prograiiime.  Mr.  Chainl>eilaiii  liad  consistently 
advocated  a  lar^e  measure  of  local  government  in  Ireland,  and  even 
now  he  declared  that  he  could  only  support  the  measure,  confined 
in  its  ap})lication  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  justified  some  postponement  of  the 
extension  of  its  advantages  to  the  sister  kingdom. 

The  existence  of  these  circumstances  was  plain  enough.     There 
_,       ^  ^  was  no  cessation    of   disturbance   in   Ireland.      The 

Disturbed  con- 
dition of  whole  year  was  occupied  in  a  violent  straggle  against 

^   ^  '  the  severity  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  carried  out  the 

Crimes  Act.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  ultimate  result,  the 
immediate  elfect  of  his  action  was  to  increase  many  fold  the  angry 
temper  with  which  the  conduct  of  the  Castle  administration  had 
long  been  regarded.  Meetings  held  in  all  directions  though  pro- 
claimed by  Government ;  their  occasional  violent  suppression ;  the 
inadequate  strength  of  the  constabulary  requiring  the  presence  of 
trooi)s;  the  arrest,  trial,  and  imprisonment  of  no  less  than  seventeen 
members  of  Parliament;  the  bitter  and  unjustifiable  accusations 
brought  against  the  Chief  Secretary ;  form  all  together  a  scene  of  dis- 
astrous disorder.  Physical  and  moral  forces  jiroved  inefficacious. 
Even  the  voice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  heirarchy,  supported  by  a 
very  decided  letter  from  the  Pope,  seemed  to  have  lost  its  ancient 
power;  a  general  meeting  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  denounced  the 
letter  as  unjust  and  its  assertions  as  untrue.  In  spite  of  all  that  could 
be  done,  the  Nationalist  members  could  boast  that  the  "  plan  of  cam- 
paign" was  successful,  that  on  thirty-eight  estates  it  had  produced 
considerable  diminutions  of  rent. 

The  language  used  by  the  Press  in  its  unjustifiable  assaults 
upon  Mr.  Balfour  not  unnaturally  provoked  language  scarcely  more 
moderate  in  reply.  In  the  severity  and  truculence  of  its  abuse 
of  the  Irish  party  the  Times  took  the  lead.  Its  attacks  on  I^Ir. 
O'Donnell  compelled  him  to  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  Mr. 
M  o'D  nneu'  ^V'altcr,  the  proprietor  of  the  paper.  There  were 
action  against  incidents  connected  with  the  trial  which  caused  much 
complaint.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Walter  had 
interviewed  a  member  of  the  Govenmient  immediately  before  the  trial 
began,  and  that  the  Attorney-General  was  acting  as  chief  law  adviser 
of  the  Times.  No  doubt  these  incidents  were  unfortunate,  but  there 
was  probably  no  ground  for  questioning  the  justice  of  the  trial  or  for 
implicating  the  Government  in  the  action  of  the  newspaper.  The 
case  went  against  Mr.  UT)onnell.    The  accusations  were  certainly  grave, 
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but  it  could  not  be  proved  that  he  had  been  specially  singled  out  for 
attack.     During  the  trial  some  letters  of  a  very  damaging  description, 
I)urporting  to  be  the  work  of  the  National  leaders,  were  read  by  the 
Attorney-General.      Among  others  was  the  one,  dated  May  15,  1882. 
which  had  already  been  printed  in  facsimile  in  the  Times  of  April  18,' 
1887,  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  was  made  to  use  expressions  connecting 
him  with  the  criminal  action  of  the  extreme  Nationalists,  and  even 
nnplymg  a  gmlty  knowledge  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke.     Mr.  Parnell  had  at  the  time  considered  it  necessarv 
to  make  an  explanation  in  Parliament,  and  to  declare  that  the  letter 
was  an  obvious  forgery.    He  now  (July  6,  1888)  repeated  his  assertion, 
and  demanded  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter.     This, 
with  questionable  wisdom,  the  Government  absolutely  refused.     They 
confined  themselves  to  an  offer  to  bring  in  a  Bill  appointing  a  Com- 
mission ''  to  inquire  into  the  charges  and  allegations  made  against 
certain  members  of  Parliament  and  others,  defendants  in  the  recent 
trial."     The  general  terms  of  this  motion  rendered  it  in  fact  a  refusal 
to  examine  into  the  personal  charges  against  Mr.  Parnell,  and  estab- 
lished a  judicial  Commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into 
the  whole  action  of  the  two  great  Irish  leagues.     The  very  wide  "scope 
of  the  inquiry  was  regarded  by  many  with  much  dislike,  and  the  refusal 
to  aftbrd  Mr.  Parnell  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  character  seemed 
scarcely  just.     Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  method  recommended  by 
the  Government  met  with  the  approval  of  the  House,  and  the  Biil 
creating  the  Commission  became  law,  August  13,  1888. 
^  The  Commission  consisted  of  three  judges.  Sir  J.  C.  Dav,  Sir  A.  L. 
Smith,  and  Sir  James  Hannen.     Its  first  meeting  was    ThePameii 
held  in  September  1888,  and  its  last  in  November    commi^ion. 
1889.     The  Commissioners  decided  that  the  inquirv  should  take  the 
form  of  a  legal  trial  in  which  nine  formal  accusations  were  brought 
against  the  defendants,  who  were  no  less  than  sixtv-five  in  numirer 
The  great  speeches  of  Sir  Charles  Russell  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Attorney-General  on  the  other,  following  as  they  did  the  course  of 
Irish  history  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  formed  as  full  and 
consecutive  a  story  of  the  disturbances  as  could  then  be  arrived  at. 
Although   the   questions  involved  were  largely  jjersonal,  or  perhaps 
tor  this  very  reason,  few  things,  though  of  fir  more  historical  inj- 
portance,  have  excited  such  general  interest  or  roused  such  ancav 
pas.s,ons  as  this  Commission.     Fur  months  it  was  the  principal  subject 
on  which  the  eloquence  of  the  Press  was  exercised,  and  the  common 
topic  of  convei-sation.     All  the  old  an.!  half-forgotten  outrages  were 
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again  thrust  upon  public  notice,  and  afforded  fresli  food  to  tlie  viru- 
lence of  the  Unionist  papers.  The  final  report  was  not  published  until 
February  1890.  A  whole  year  before  that  time,  the  point  on  which 
public  interest  was  centred,  the  personal  charge  against  Mr.  Parnell, 
had  received  a  signally  dramatic  refutation.  When  the  authorshii) 
of  the  letter  published  in  facsimile  in  the  Tlmes^  and  purporting  to  be 
in  Mr.  Parnell's  handwTiting,  became  the  subject  of  inquiry  (February 
21,  1889),  there  appeared  in  the  witness-box  a  man  named  Pigott,  to 
whom  the  letter  had  been  traced.  A  severe  and  able  cross-examination 
lasting  for  two  days,  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  Kussell,  was  followed 
by  tlie  flight  of  the  witness.  On  the  next  meeting  of  the  Court,  when 
the  examination  was  to  have  been  continued,  Pigott  was  not  there. 
He  had  fled  to  Spain ;  and  before  long  news  reached  England  of  his 
full  confession  and  suicide  (March  1,  1889).  As  far  as  Mr.  Parnell 
was  concerned,  the  vindication  was  complete,  and  the  prosecution 
was  obliged  to  confess  the  forgery.  Put,  as  Mr.  Courtenay,  Chairman 
of  Committees,  told  his  constituents,  "The  verdict,  though  a  triumph 
for  the  Irish  leader,  had  no  jn-actical  result.  Whether  Mr.  Parnell 
was  or  was  not  guilty,  the  Irish  question  still  remained." 

Mr.  Courtenay 's  words  unfortunately  proved  only  too  true.  That 
the  alleged  letter  of  ^Ir.  Parnell  was  proved  to  be  a  forgery,  left  the 
real  question  untouched,  though  it  tended  for  awhile  to  increase  the 
power  and  popularity  of  the  Irish  leader.  What  the  exact  character  of 
this  Irish  question  was,  was  by  no  means  certain.  To  some  it  appeared 
a  national  question,  to  some  political,  to  some  agrarian.  The  application 
of  remedies  would  have  been  an  easier  matter  had  this  precise  character 
l)een  discovered ;  but  on  all  hands  it  was  allowed  that  it  included  the 
land  question;  and  the  Government  were  so  convinced  of  this  that 
they  were  intending  to  produce  a  great  scheme  for  its  settlement. 
While  preparing  a  more  complete  treatment  of  the  subject,  they  had 
thought  it  well  to  produce  a  temporary  measure ;  and  in  the  autumn 
Extension  of  s^ssion  of  1888  they  proposed  a  Bill  for  the  exten- 
the  Ashbourne     sion  of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  of  July  1885.     It  was 

Act,  Oct.  1888.       ,  1,1.  n  ,.11  ,       ,    ,. 

hoped  that,  avowedly  partial  and  temporary  as  the  P>ill 
was,  its  acceptance  might  be  easily  secured.  All  matter  likely  to  be 
contentious  was  omitted,  and  it  was  reduced  to  one  simple  clause 
authorising  the  expenditure  of  £5,000,000  in  order  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  existing  Act ;  yet  it  was  only  carried  after  fierce  and 
prolonged  opposition.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  success 
of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act.  Already  more  than  14,000  api)lications 
for  agi-eements    between   landlords  and   tenants    had    been    made, 
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requiring  the  advance  of  more  than  £0,000,000.  Tlie  ai>plications 
were  conlmed  to  no  particular  part  of  Irelan.l,  and  evervwhere  the  in- 
stahuents  had  been  regularly  paid.  In  spite  however  of"the  increasing 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act  whicli  was  visible  even  in  Connau-dit 
"I  si).te  of  tlie  proof  thus  afforded  of  the  general  usefulness  of  "the 
measure  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  a  ground  of  opposition  was  foun<l  in  the 
possible  difficulty  of  applying  its  provisions  to  the  poorer  and  more 
congested  districts,  where  the  poverty  of  the  tenants  might  render 

advZr         ''  ^""^   '"'^'''"'  '''"'''"  '*'  ^^^^  *^^^  Ciovernment 
Useful  though  this  stop-gap  Act  certainly  was,  it  Iiad  little  eflect  in 
l.reventmg  the  political  side  of  the  Irish  question  from     ^  •  >, 
reappearing  in  an  aggravated  form  in  the  long  debate     Feb  i889^'"' 
;>;.  the  Arldress  which  followed  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1889 
I  he  ate  airangements  as  to  procedure  had  had  the  unex],ected  effeet 
of  introducing  a  prolongation  of  the  debate  upon  the  Address,  whicli 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  changes  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  Lower 
House.    I  he  limitation  which  had  been  laid  ui>on  the  rights  of  private 
members   went    liand-in-hand   with    the   slackening  of   clo.se  partv 
adhesion.     Deprived   of  their   time-honoured   opportunities,  and   n'o 
longer  satisfied  to  leave  the  duties  of  criticism  to  a  few  select  leaders 
private  members  took  advantage  of  the  debate  on  the  Address  to  air 
their  individual   opinions  on  all   sorts  of  subjects.     In  the  present 
instance,  among  the   many  amendments  one  alone  was  of  serious 
importance.    It  was  that  in  which  Mr.  Moriey  (Februarv  25)  summed 
up  m  vigorous  words  the  view  taken  of  the  existing  administration 
by  the  Irish  members  and  their  friends:   "The  present  system  in 
Ireland  is  harsh  oppressive,  and  unjust,  violates  the  rights,  and  alienates 
he  affections  of  the  Queen's  Irish  subjects,  and  is  viewed  with  repro- 
bation and  aversion  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain."     The  discussion 
of  this  amendment  occupied  no  less  than  five  nights.     In  all  that  time 
scarcely  anything  new  was   said.     All  the  well-known   complaints 
against  the  Government  were  reiterated,  and  were  met  with  the  old 
defensive  arguments.     Perhaps  the   most  effective   weapon  of  the 
attack  was  the  obliteration  under  the  late  Crimes  Act  of  the  distinction 
between  offences  committed  under  the  name  of  political  agitation  and 
offences  which  were  but  the  ordinary  breaches  of  law.     The  defence 
relied  chiefly  on  the  assertion  of  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
country.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the  amendment  was  lost  and  led  to 
nothing. 

Meanwl,ile  the  Chief  Seeretary,  Mr.  Balfour,  continued   to  carry 
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out  consistently  the  plan,  the  success  of  which  hadj  as  he  beheved, 
Social  im-  justified  him  in  taking  credit  for  the  improved  con- 

provement  in  dition  of  Ireland.  The  firm  vindication  of  the  law  as 
laid  down  in  the  late  Crimes  Act  was  to  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition 
of  the  country.  To  a  superficial  view  there  certainly  appeared  but 
little  improvement  in  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  towards  England. 
Meetings  were  constantly  proclaimed  and  broken  up,  and  yet  sur- 
reptitiously held;  the  ''  plan  of  campaign"  was  still  pressed  forward, 
and  was  producing  in  Tipperary  a  great  conflict  which  reached  its 
climax  in  the  following  year;  there  was  still  the  same  difficulty  in 
obtaining  evidence  in  prosecutions  in  favour  of  the  Crown.  Either 
intimidation  or  national  feeling  was  so  strong  on  this  point,  that  one 
of  the  judges  publicly  declared  that  he  only  wondered  how  any  one 
could  be  found  to  give  evidence  at  all.  But  signs  of  a  more  hopeful 
future  were  not  wanting.  The  Government  had  attempted  to  open 
out  the  resources  of  the  country  by  Bills  authorising  great  schemes  of 
drainage  and  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  setting  on  foot  a  system 
of  light  railways  (August  27,  1889).  The  year  was  prosperous  for 
agriculture;  prices  were  good.  The  number  of  tenants  purchas- 
ing their  holdings  under  the  Ashbourne  Act  was  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  disturbed  area  was  becoming  more  distinctly  defined  and 
isolated.  Altogether,  in  spite  of  the  intense  friction  still  visible, 
there  was  so  much  real  improvement  in  the  general  state  of  affairs, 
that  it  was  found  possible  in  January  1890  to  relax  in  eleven  counties 
the  action  of  the  Crimes  Act. 

Even  the  **  plan  of  campaign  "  was  ultimately  brought  into  discredit 
"New  "with  the  people  by  the  very  violence  with  which  it 

Tipperary."  ^^s  pressed  in  Tipperarj'.  The  plan  had  there  been 
applied  on  the  Ponsonby  estate.  Exceedingly  favourable  terms  had 
been  offered  to  the  tenants.  The  refusal  of  these  terms  seemed  so 
unreasonable  that  certain  landowners  entered  into  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  landlord  interest  which  they  regarded 
as  their  own.  One  of  the  best  landlords  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Smith  Barry, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  association.  The  right  of  co-operation 
and  joint  action,  which  the  Irish  Nationalists  had  been  the  first  to 
claim  for  themselves,  appeared  to  them  an  unpardonable  crime  when 
employed  by  the  landlords.  They  instructed  the  tenants  not  to  pay 
rent  to  Mr.  Smith  Barry.  The  greater  part  of  the  towTi  of  Tipperary 
belonged  to  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  eviction. 
Induced  by  promises  of  assistance  from  the  league,  and  persuaded  of 
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and  shops,  and  all  their  regular  means  of  livelihood,  and  moved 
into  '^  new  Tipperary,"  a  long  double  row  of  sheds  erected  for  them 

vca    ISOr;^'  '"'  T^  ''''  ^"^'"-     ^^^^^'  '^^  ^^^  -hole  of  th 
car  1890,  they  contmued  a  ^vretched  existence  in  the  belief  that 

the  leagtie  would  certainly  assist  them.  But  events  soon  occurred 
^vhich  touched  the  Irish  leaders  more  closely  than  the  suflerinrof 
heir  Tipperary  dupes;  and  at  length,  in  May  1891,  after  public 
denunciations  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  deceived  the 
unhappy  exiles  approached  their  former  landlord.  Thev  found' him 
ready  not  onb^  to  receive  their  submission  but  to  give 'tliem  Hheral 
erms;  and  they  returned  to  their  homes  in  old  Tipperarv,  leaving 
their  ruined  shanties  as  a  memorial  of  the  complete  faihirV  of  thei^ 
misguided  though  heroic  effort. 

Although  this  was  the  most  conspicuous  contest  of  the  vear  there 
were  others,  such  as  that  on  the  Glensharrold  estate         ^       ' 
near  Ardagh,  almost  as  striking.    Of  this  the  chief    fond^mnldby 
interest  lay  in  the  gradually  rising  opposition  of  the    ^^e  Church, 
heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  extreme  forms  of  the 
Nationalist  movement.      The    Pope   had  alreadv  given  his  verdict 
against  It;  and  although  the  majority  of  the  clergy  were  in  sympathy 
Mith  It,  and  confined  their  obedience   to  assuming  an  attitude   of 
friendly  neutrality,  there  were  not  wanting  both  priests  and  bishops 
who,  following  i\xQ  conspicuous  example  of  Pr.  O'Dwver,  Bishop  of 
Limenck,  condemned  boycotting  and  refusal  of  rent  in  verv  outspoken 
language.     But  though  the  Church  might  condemn  theni,  and  un- 
fortunate victims  of  the  -  plan  of  campaign  "  might  suffer,  the  leaders 
persisted  in  their  -no  rent"  policy,  rendered  more  acceptable  to  the 
people  by  a  threatened  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  August  1890. 
VVi  h  equal  persistency  the  Government  pursued  its  course;  the  Irish 
leaders  were  duly  apprehended,  tried,  and  imprisoned. 

The  stormy  trial  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  in  Tipperary,  from 
which  they  had  withdra^NTi  forfeiting  their  bail,  was    p,„,,^ 
scarcely  ended  when  a  catastrophe  occurred,  which    Pameii 
aff-ected  primarily  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Pamell,  but  which  in 
its  consequences  not  only  divided  the  Irish  partv,  but  even  for  the 
time  seemed  to  paralyze  the  action  of  the  Opposition  in  Pariiament. 
A  suit  was  brought  in  the  Divorce  Court  by  a  well-known  member 
of  the  Irish  party,  m  which  Mr.  Pamell  was  the  respondent.     The 

17"l89o'r'"'''''^  '*'  ^'""^""''"^  '''  ^''''"'  '^  ^^'  '^'^''''  (November 
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Tlic  circumstances  wliicli  were  brought  to  light  in  tlic  trial  were 
huch  as  seemed  to  touch  both  tlie  morality  an<l  the  honour  of  Mr. 
raniell.  It  l»ecame  at  once  a  (juestion  whether  his  juilitical  j»osition 
coultl  ho  retained,  and  whether  tiie  English  Tiilierals  could  consent  to 
work  hand  in  hand  with  a  i)arty  of  which  he  was  the  leader.  The 
lirst  imi>ression  among  the  Irish  was  that  Mr.  rarnell's  luivato 
Difficult  posi-  character  need  not  in  any  way  alVect  his  political 
English^*  })osition,  and  at  several  public  meetings  renewed  con- 

liiberais.  tidenco  was  exj)ressed  in  his  leadership,  although  a 

few  voices,  notably  that  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  were  raised  to  urge  at 
least  his  temporary  witlidrawal  from  i)olitical  life.  In  England  there 
was  a  strong  expression  on  the  ])art  of  the  Unionist  papers  that  any 
fint her  co-operation  between  the  English  Liberals  and  the  Irish,  led  by 
a  man  with  such  a  blot  on  his  name,  would  be  little  short  of  disgi-aceful. 
From  tiic  Home  lUile  side  on  the  other  hand  came  the  oi)inion  that 
the  gi'eat  question  de})ended  upon  principles  of  justice,  and  not  on  the 
j)ersonal  character  of  the  statesmen  who  supported  it,  and  that  it  was 
not  for  England  to  dictate  to  the  Irish  as  to  the  choice  of  the  leader 
to  whom  they  were  willing  to  intrust  their  cause.  It  appeared  at  first 
as  though  !Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  firm  supporter,  Mr.  John  IMorley, 
were  inclined  to  this  opinion.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  duty  was  to  regard 
the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  great  party  leader  engaged 
in  attempting  to  give  eftect  to  measures  which  he  and  his  followers 
believed  to  be  of  vital  importance.  He  was  bound  to  be  influenced 
by  the  opinion  of  followers  on  whom  alone  he  could  rely  for  securing 
any  practical  result  from  his  efforts ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  and  the  English  Nonconformists,  of  whom  the  bulk  of 
his  party  consisted,  was  not  long  uncertain.  They  gave  it  to  be 
understood  with  perfect  clearness  that  they  would  not  co-operate  with 
the  Irish  if  Mr.  Parnell  retained  his  leadership.  And  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  the  interest  of  Ireland  itself  and  of  the  cause  wdiich  he  was  advo- 
cating, could  not  but  accept  their  opinion.  To  have  defied  it  must 
have  meant  the  immediate  wreck  of  the  Home  Rule  movement.  He 
undoubtedly  hoped  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  himself  see  the  difficulty, 
and  would  relieve  his  party  from  their  danger  by  a  voluntary  resigna- 
tion. In  this  sense  he  wrote  a  letter,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  McCarthy,  to  be  produced  if  necessary;  that  is,  if  Mr.  Parnell 
did  not  resign  voluntarily  at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  party,  which 
would  be  held  as  usual  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

Any  hope  of  voluntary  self-eifacement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell 
was  speedily  dissipated.     Before  the  second  meeting  of  the  party  he 
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issued  a  manifesto,  which  virtually   transformed   the   question   into 
one  of  personal  rivalry.     Tlie  Irish  were  practically 
asked  whether  they  would  be  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone  or    maSSt'o 
by  Mr.  larnell.     To  secure  their  favourable  answer     nov-29.i8»o. 
assertions  were  made  with  respect  to  private  conversations  held  between 
himself  Mr  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Morley,  which,  according  to  the  Irish 
eader  limited  ma  disastrous  manner  the  character  of  the  Home  Rule 

m'' P  ]^\"'f"  T""  ^^"'""^  *^  ^"i'l^^^^-  And  in  addition  to 
this,  Mr.  I  arnell  declared  that  proposals  had  been  made  to  him  to  take 
oftice  as  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  case  of  the  success  of  the  Oj.position 
at  the  next  election  The  assertions  were  categorically  deniid  both 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that,  even 
If  tme,  Mr.  Parnell  in  making  them  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  con- 
versations in  the  highest  degi-ee  confidential.  A  series  of  ve/y  stormy 
debates  among  the  Irish  party,  hel.l  in  Committee-room  No.  15  fol- 
lowed. Efforts  were  made  to  procure  a  conference  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  to  pledge  him  to  two  at  least  of  the  points  mentioned  in  the 

ifl  'wf  ^T*^^'^^^>'  ^"^  the  settlement  of  the  land  question 
should  be  left  to  the  Irish  Parliament.     Although  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
sented (December  5)  to  receive  the  Irish  deputation,  he  refused  to 
commit  himself.     He  took  up  the  position  that  the  question  at  present 
was  not  one  concerning  the  form  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  entirely 
one  of  leadership,  and  that  therefore  its  decision  rested  with  the  Irish 
alone     Mr.  Parnell,  who  still  remained  chairman  of  the  Irish  meetin^^s, 
fought  bitterly  and  with  great  ability  for  the  retention  of  his  positFon 
against  a  large  majority  backed  now  by  the  strong  influence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     In  face  of  his  personal  opposition  it  was 
^)und  impossible  to  take  a  vote  as  to  his  leadership,  but  on  the  Cth  of 
December  the  question  was  decided  by  forty-five  members  w^alking 
out  of  the  Committee-room,  leaving  Mr.  Parnell  with  but  twentv-six 
followers.      The  majority,  thus  definitely  breaking  away  from  their 
old  leader  chose  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  in  his  place,  with  the  title  of 
Sessional  Chairman. 

Great  efforts  w-ere  naturally  made  to  prevent  the  entire  dissolution 
of  the  party.     Mr.  W.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon,  both 
of  whom  had  been  tried  and  convicted  in  ih^  autumn,     o^rSae°t5r 
but  had  escaped  to  America,  now  came  to  Boulocme  to    ^""^  ^^'^''• 
attempt  some  arrangement  with  Mr.  Parnell.     Their  efforts  failed,  and 
in  February  1891  they  returned  to  London  to  undergo  their  terln  of 
impnsomnent.     The  actual  issues  on  which  the  discussion  rested  were 
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not  known.  Mr.  McCarthy  asserted,  in  a  Report  produced  at  a  subse- 
quent Anti-Parnellite  meeting,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  stated  as  his  view, 
tliat  the  land  question  must  either  be  settled  simultaneously  with  the 
granting  of  Home  Rule,  or  be  left  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  under  whose 
authority  the  police  might  also  pass  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years. 
With  this  statement  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his  followers  were  satisfied, 
but  Mr.  Parnell  demanded  a  written  assurance  that  both  questions 
should  be  umeservedly  left  to  the  Irish  legislature.  It  seems  how- 
ever more  probable  that  the  real  subject  of  the  Boulogne  discussions 
was  the  leadership  of  the  party.  The  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  was  so  threatening  that  the  Anti-Parnellites  may 
well  have  thought  that  the  safety  of  the  Irish  cause  required  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Dillon  indeed  declared  subsequently  that  he 
would  have  been  satisfied  had  he  promised  to  withdraw  for  six  months 
only. 

On  the  failure  of  the  Boulogne  negotiations,  the  struggle  between  the 
parties  assumed  a  character  of  gi-eat  viiailence  in  Ireland.  Language 
(as  is  not  unusual  in  that  country)  of  the  most  intemperate  character 
was  used  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Parnell,  breaking  loose  from  all  restraint, 
declared  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  his  emancii)ation  from  servitude  to 
English  statesmen,  and  openly  advocated  separation.  Neither  he  nor 
his  opponents  were  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  personalities.  He  stigmatised 
those  who  had  seceded  from  him  as  "  feeble,  cowardly,  and  traitorous." 
On  the  other  side  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  described  him  as  "  an  unapproach- 
able trickster,  not  only  a  libertine  and  a  liar,  but  a  cowardly  sneak,"  and 
declared  that  "any  person  attempting  to  patch  up  the  present  differ- 
ence by  a  compromise  on  the  basis  of  his  leadership  should  be  hunted 
out  of  the  country  with  a  kettle  tied  to  his  tail."  Mr.  Parnell  did  not 
wholly  lose  his  popularity,  but  his  opponents,  supported  by  the  full 
weight  of  the  priestly  influence,  were  too  strong  for  him.  He  lost 
much  by  his  refusal  to  produce  the  accounts  of  the  National  League, 
and  the  cause  as  a  whole  suffered  severely  by  the  entire  collapse  of 
the  New  Tipperary  scheme,  where  the  unfortunate  tenants  were  left 
deserted  amid  the  struggles  of  their  leaders.  The  issue  of  the  contest 
was  however  still  uncertain,  when  the  unexpected 
death  of  Mr.  Parnell,  in  October  1891,  withdrew  the 
personal  element  from  it,  and  the  party  settled  down 
in  two  sections,  the  one  under  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  other  under  Mr. 
Pamell's  trusty  follower,  Mr.  John  Redmond. 

The  break-up  of  the  Irish  party  was  of  great  political  importance. 
The    Opposition,    with    their    Irish    allies,    and    aided    largely   by 
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mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Guvcrumc-nt,  had  succeeded  in 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  most  of  the  proposed  legislation ;  an 
autumn  session  had  again  been  found  necessary,  and  a  continued 
struggle  had  been  expected.  But  the  Irish  disputes  had  so  entirely 
disorganised  the  party,  that  in  less  than  a  fortm'glit  two  of  the  retarded 
Bills  were  pushed  forward  almost  without  opiujsition  to  the  Committee 
stage,  which  was  all  that  the  Government  had  contemj.lated. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  was  the  long-promised  Land  Purchase 
Bill,   which  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.   Balfour  on 
March  24,  1890.     In  the  amelioration   of  the  Irish    S^ieBm.''"''" 
land  laws  there  were  two  great  branches,  and  two  pro-     ^^'"''^  ^®®^- 
posed  methods  of  cure:   the  one,  the  iiiq)rovement  of  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant ;  the  other,  the  removal  of  the  landlord 
and  the  establishment  of  the  small  farmer  as  a  freeholder.     It  was  the 
first  of  these  methods  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  attemjited.     His  Bills 
of  1870  and  1881  were  directed  to  the  establishment,  legalisation,  and 
regulation  of  the  interest  of  the  tenant  in  his  holding;  an  interest 
acknowledged  in  dilferent  degrees  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
finding  its  most  complete  form   in  the   Ulster  tenant  right.  '  The 
Liberal  party  had  however  not  been  blind  to  the  question  of  jmr- 
chase;   various  attempts  had  been  made  to  foster  it,  esi>ocially  by 
what  are  kno^xTi  as   "  the  Bright  clauses."      To  the  Unionists,   on 
the  other  hand,  the  removal  of  the  dual  ownership  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  single  proprietary  right  of  small  landowners  appeared 
the  true  method  of  cure.     Only  the  very  extreme  Nationalists  desired 
the  compulsory  expropriation  of  the  landlords.     Mr.  Gladstone  cer- 
tainly desired  their  retention,  at  all  events  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
form^  a  leading  class.     Recognising  the  losses  which  his  legislation 
had  inevitably  brought  upon  them,  he  felt  considerable  sympathy  with 
them.     He  was  well  aware  also  that  the  Irish  Nationalists  were  on 
the  whole  decidedly  favourable  to  a  very  wide  extension  of  the  freehold- 
ing  class,  and  he  could  not  but  dread  the  probability  of  violent  measures 
to  secure  this  result  in  any  exclusively  Irish  Parliament.     It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  believe  that  his  legislation  for  the  extension  and  settlement 
of  the  tenant's  interest,  the  establishment  by  statute  of  what  is  known 
as  dual  ownership,  was  intended  to  be  permanent ;  it  seems  rather  as 
though  he  was  attempting  to  supply  the  tenant  with  something  to  sell 
in  order  to  render  possible  some  sort  of  arrangement  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  landlord  and  tenant.     However  tliis  may  be,  he  certainly 
did  not  feel  it  right  to  place  the  landlords  at  the  mercy  of  an  Irish 
Parliament,  and  his  great  Land  Purchase  Bill  in  188G  had  been  directed 
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to  the  object  of  allowing  those  landlords  who  disliked  the  changes  in 
prospect,  to  free  themselves  from  their  disadvantageous  position. 
That  Bill  was  too  closely  connected  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  have 
any  chance  of  success.  But  the  greatness  of  its  object,  and  its 
complete  harmony  in  principle  though  not  in  detail  with  the 
agrarian  policy  both  of  the  League  and  of  the  bulk  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, should  be  distinctly  recognised.  The  subsequent  legislation  of 
the  Unionists  with  respect  to  land  had  been  avowedly  temporary,  and 
had  been  directed  to  produce  more  gi-adually  and  by  somewhat 
different  methods  the  same  result,  that  is  to  say,  a  peasant  proprietary. 
Upon  these  lines  was  framed  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  which  Mr.  Balfour, 
according  to  the  long-delayed  promise  of  his  party,  introduced  in  Marcli 
1890.  It  was  a  Bill  of  singular  cleverness,  with  clauses  showing  much 
real  sympathy  for  the  wants  of  the  Lish  people,  and  elaborate,  perhaps 
over-elaborate,  ingenuity  in  the  system  of  checks  and  counter-checks 
by  which  the  liability  of  the  English  taxpayer  was  guarded. 

In  any  scheme  of  the  sort  which  could  possibly  obtain  the  adherence 
Details  of  the       °^  *^^^  imperial  Parliament  two  things  were  necessary, 
Land  Purchase     the  abscncc  of  compulsory  expropriation  of  landlord's, 
and  the  employment  of  British  credit  without  any 
great  risk  to  the  taxpayer.     It  was  thus  a  first  principle  of  the  Bill 
that  all  purchases  made  under  it  were  to  be  by  voluntary  af^reement 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.     Many  previous  difficulties  had 
been  caused  by  the  variety  and  number  of  the  Courts  and  Departments 
involved,  these  were  now  to  be  superseded  by  one  Central  Department. 
To  this  Department  was  left  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  as  to  the 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser,  with  the  limitation  that  under  no 
circumstances  was  it  to  allow  more  than  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the 
net  rental;  that  is  to  say,  the  gross  rental,  deducting  the  average 
amount  paid  in  rates  and  taxes  by  the  landlord.     This  was  a  consider- 
able diminution  of  the  basis  on  which  rent  was  to  be  fixed,  as  compared 
to  that  authorised  under  the  Ashbourne  Act ;  on  many  small  holdings 
where  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  pay  the  Poors'  rate,  the  deduction 
approached  a  third  of  the  rent.     The  process  of  acquisition  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser  was  then  simplified.     As  soon  as  the  Land 
Department  had  authorised  the  purchase,  the  land  became  the  absolute 
property  of  the  purchaser  without  further  legal  question.     The  whole 
of  the  price,  hmited  as  explained  above,  was  to  be  advanced  by 
England,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  seller  by  a  holding  in  a  new  funded  loan 
established  for  the  purpose,  paying  him  2J  per  cent.,  and  redeemable 
at  par  in  thirty  years.     The  safe  repayment  of  this  advance  was  the 
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seco.,,1  great  point  i„  tl,c  Dill.     As  under  (he  Aslibonri.e  Act,  the  pur- 
chaser was  to  repay  (he  advance  by  an  annuity.     The  payments  were 
to  consist  of  4  per  cent  on  the  purchase  raoney  ami  were  to  contu,uc 
for  fortrnme  yearn    Of  this  sum,  2J  per  cent,  represented  the  interest 
due  to  the  seller,  1  per  cent,  formed  a  sinkini;  fund,  and  the  remain- 
ing }  per  cent    we.,t  to  the  local  a„tl,„rities  for  the  buiWing  an.l 
improvcnent  of  labourers'  cottages.    As  an  ad.Iitional  security   the 
tenants  were  to  pay  for  the  first  five  years  J  per  cent,  beyond  t  e 
proper  ann.nty.    ll„s  surplus,  which  was  credited  to  then,  in  the  later 
mstalments,  meanwhile  formed  an  insurance  fund  to  meet  defa,dt  o 
payments  m  bad  seasons. 

The  adeqnacy  of  the   repayment  was  secured   by  many  in(ricate 
arrangements     The  main  principle  was  that  any  default  should   be 
met  from  that  share  of  the  revenue  which  was  derived  from  licences 
and  from  a  porfon  of  the  probate  duties  which  were  paid  to  Ireland 
by  the  imperial  Exchequer.    Should  these  prove  insullicient,  a  con- 
ingent  guarantee  was  found   in  the  rates  on  Government  property 
and  m  the  imperml  contributions  to  education  and  to  the  I'oor  Law 
money  over  which  the  Government  had  control.    The  whole  cain'talised 
value  of  the  guarantee  funds  was  calculated  at  £33,000,000  •  and  this 
was  the  sum  to  w  ich  advances  were  limited.     It  was' believed  ti'at 

vn„r,r".r'  "»"';',""'/  ^-^  ^^T"''-"'!  gradually,  and  that  the  monev 
would  be  thus  capable  of  use  over  and  over  a^ain 

A  further  difliculty  in  the  solution  of  the  Irish  land  question  arose 

from  the  n-regular  distribution    of  the    inhabitants.    1,,,        ,  ' 

1  here  were  certain  districts,  especially  in  the  west,    SSSgfara 

where  the  population  was  so  thick  and  the  holdings  so  small  that  no 

system  0   purchase  could  afl-ord  relief.    The  people  prac'e ally   hed 

upon    heir  eannngs  as  labourers  elsewhere,  and  were   in  no  sen!e 

dependent  on  the  land;  and  it  was  here  that  the  greatest  amount  If 

poverty  was  found     These  districts  were  to  be  wlhdrlwn  f  „m  ,,: 

general  scheme  and  placed  under  the  management  of  a  special  Boori 

known  as  the  Congested  District  Board,  to  which  large  powerTwo^ 

mtrusted     It  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  amalgamaSng'^smair  h  Jd! 

mdusfr  es  as  fish-curing,  agriculture,  and  woollen  work.    The  final 
^^^^r'  "'  ''"  ""-'■'  -^  '»  "«  "-  -n-  of 
That  the  Bill  should  meet  with  opposition  from  the  Irish  Nationalists 
was  almost  a  matter  of  course.    They  had  indeed  con-    <,„„„„.     , 
stantly  clamoured  for  schemes  of  purchase;  but  now    fh'^mu.'""'" 
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they  raised  the  cry  that  this  scheme  was  quite  inadequate,  tliat  tlie 
sum  advanced  would  not  toucli  more  than  a  fourtli  of  the  country, 
tiiat  the  suggested  instalments  being  at  least  20  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  existing  rent  was  a  plain  confession  that  rents  were  at  least  that 
much  too  high,  and  that  in  fact  the  real  intention  of  the  Bill  was  to  raise 
the  selling  value  of  land  by  a  side  wind,  so  as  to  allow  the  worst  and 
wealthier  landlords  to  leave  the  country  on  good  terms.  Mr.  Parnell, 
when  ojtposing  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  (Aj)ril  21,  1890j, 
declared  that  the  Irish  would  not  accept  it,  and  suggested  as  an 
alternative  the  lowering  of  rents,  compensating  the  landlords  for  their 
loss  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  leaving  them  after  that  time 
to  receive  the  lessened  revenue  from  their  property.  The  ground  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  P]nglish  Liberals  is  not  so  clear.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  spoke  with  apparent  moderation,  found  not  without 
reason  many  small  objections;  but  the  four  great  objections  which 
he  declared  were  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  supporting  the  Bill  do 
not  carry  conviction.  They  were  in  fact  political.  The  first  fatal 
point  was  the  opposition  of  Ireland,  he  could  not  consent  to  force  such 
a  measure  upon  an  unwilling  people ;  he  considered  that  the  landlords 
had  such  eflective  means  of  coercion,  that  the  bargains  contemplated 
could  not  be  voluntary ;  he  pointed  out  the  evils  of  substituting  the 
State  for  the  landlord,  apparently  forgetful  that  his  own  Bill  had  con- 
templated a  closely  similar  jirocess;  and  he  declined  to  pledge  the 
credit  of  England  without  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  people,  believing  them 
to  have  exi)ressed  their  opinion  against  such  a  step  at  the  last  general 
election.  The  evil  influence  exerted  by  party  government  upon  Irish 
questions  was  again  exhibited  with  startling  clearness.  On  a  question 
which  from  its  difficulty  and  its  national  character  demanded  the  co- 
operation of  wise  men  from  all  sides,  the  joint  opposition  succeeded  in 
so  hampering  the  Government  that  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  and  relegated 
to  an  autumn  session,  when,  as  already  mentioned,  circumstances 
allowed  it  to  be  pushed  forward  wiihout  difficulty. 

The  Bill  was  in  Committee  from  April    10,  181)1,  to  the  14th  of 

Land  Purchase  ^^^^ '  ^'^  ^'"^  ^^^^^  ^^  "^^'^  ^^'""^^^  "^  unduc  obstruction. 
Bin  passed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Balfour  gratefully  ac- 

"  ^        *  knowledged,  received  much  assistance  from  the  Irish 

members.  It  was  finally  read  a  third  time  on  the  15th  of  June,  and 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  It  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords 
without  difficulty,  and  received  the  royal  assent  at  the  end  of  Jul}'. 

The  effect  which  the  measure  would  have  on  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  Ireland  was  of  course  as  yet  a  mere  matter  of  speculation ; 
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but  there  were  clear  signs  that  Mr.  Balfour's  administration,  in  spite 
of  the  uproar  it  had  raised,  had  been  effective.  In  crimes  Act 
part  no  doubt  lie  had  received  'assistance  from  the  'eiaxed. 
agricultural  distress  which  had  fallen  upon  the  country  at  the  close  of 
18!)0,  since  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  real  sympathy 
which  lay  behind  the  severity  of  his  action ;  in  part  also  he  had  been 
assisted  by  the  private  disputes  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  leaders, 
whose  humbler  followers  in  Ireland  labouring  under  a  sense  of  desertion 
were  more  disposed  to  accept  conciliatory  measures.  The  result  at 
all  events  was  satisfactory;  for  Mr.  Balfour  was  able  to  declare  in 
Barliament  (June  5,  1891)  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  relaxing  the 
action  of  the  coercive  clauses  of  the  ('rimes  Act,  that  they  might  now 
be  safely  removed  from  all  Ireland  witli  the  exception  of  one  county, 
and  a  few  outlying  baronies. 

The  second  Bill  which  the  break-up  of  the  Opposition  allowed 
Government  to  push  forward  was  the  Tithes  Bill.  The  Tithes 
Tithes  are  always  a  burning  question,  and  they  had  ®^^^- 
lately  produced  formidable  riots  in  Wales,  where  Nonconformity  is 
strong.  A  Bill  to  secure  their  more  certain  collection  had  been 
introduced,  but  withdrawn  in  1889.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Opposition  when  the  former  Bill  was 
before  Parliament  were  incorporated  in  the  new  Tithe  Bill  of  1890; 
nevertheless  it  was  bitterly  opposed.  Based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  tithes  belonged  to  the  Church,  it  immediately  touched  the 
Nonconformists.  More  indirectly  it  crossed  that  tendency  towards 
Socialism,  or  perhaps  more  properly  Collectivism,  which,  whether 
expressed  or  latent,  had  for  some  time  been  visible  among  the 
lladicals.  In  their  view,  the  tithe  was  a  national  property,  and  could 
be  used  for  other  cognate  purposes  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church.  But  perhaps  the  most  genuine  dislike  of  tithes  was  felt  by 
those,  whether  Churchmen  or  Nonconformists,  who  had  to  pay  them  ; 
and  this  feeling  undoubtedly  originated  in  misapprehension  of  what 
the  tithes  were  and  what  would  be  the  result  of  abolishing  them. 
The  farmers  did  not  see  that  the  tithes  were  a  burden  upon  land,  and 
that,  although  the  payments  were  actually  made  by  the  tenants,  it 
was  the  landlords  who  practically  met  the  charge,  and  that  the 
landlords  alone  would  benefit  if  tithes  were  abolished.  The  pro- 
posed Bill  at  all  events  cleared  up  the  question,  by  making  the  land- 
lords themselves  answerable  fur  the  payment  of  the  tithes.  But  as  it 
recognised  that  tithes  were  private  property  not  applicable  to  general 
purposes,  that  the  proprietor  in  the  main  was  the  Church  of  England, 
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and  as  it  gave  no  relief  to  the  farmer  (for  tlie  landlord  could  always 
take  the  tithe  into  consideration  when  settling  the  rent),  the  Bill  met 
with  great  and  varied  opposition :  so  much  so  that  it  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  and  was  only  carried  forward  amid  the 
confusion  of  the  autumn  session.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
well-defined  and  simple  method  of  collection  now  proposed,  by 
removing  causes  of  irritation,  and  by  placing  the  responsibility  in 
surer  hands,  conferred  a  benefit  both  on  the  Church  and  on  the  farmer. 
The  Bill  was  passed  without  much  opposition  in  the  sprinir  session 
of  1891. 

The  success  of  the  Opposition  in  1890  had  been  furthered  by  the 
Opposition  of  injudicious  introduction  into  the  Budget  of  a  clause  which 
n«a^!^T;«.f,      brought  to  bear  against  the  Government  the  whole 

ijcruuce  party.  •    \  l     c  it       ny  ^ 

weight  of  the  lemperance  party.    On  the  introduction 
of  the  Budget  (April  17,  1890),  Mr.  Goschen  had  been  able  to  state 
that  the  finances  of  the  country  were  again  in  a  flourishing  condition  ; 
he  had  a  surplus  of  more  than  £3,000,000.     He  was  therefore  able  to 
propose  certain  remissions,  but  did  not  intend  to  reduce  the  income- 
tax.    He  pointed  out  that  the  surplus  was  almost  entirely  due  to  an 
increase  in   the   consumption   of   alcohol.      He   explained  that   the 
Government  were  seriously  anxious  to  diminish  this   consumption, 
and  he  therefore  proposed  to  increase  the  duties  on  spirits,  and  to 
place  the  sum  thus  raised  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  the  purchase  and  extinction  of  unnecessary  licensed  houses. 
Thej)osition  of  the  licence-holder  had  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
temperance  reformers ;  and   the   more   advanced   among   them   held 
a  strong  opinion  that  the  licence  was,  as  it  purported  to  be,  merely 
for  one  year,  that  the  holder  had  therefore  no  vested  interest  in  it,  and 
that  its  renewal  might  be  refused  by  the  licensing  authorities  at  any 
time   without    compensation.      Although   the   clauses   of   the   Local 
Taxation  Bill   did   not  actually  mention   compensation,   it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  see  in  the  proposed  system  of  public  purchase   of 
licensed  houses  an  indirect  method  of  compensating  the  holders,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  vested  interest  in  the  licence. 
A  very  considerable  agitation  arose   upon  the   subject.     Of  all  the 
great  temperance   societies,  that  of  the   Church   of  England  alone 
looked  favourably  upon  the  Government  proposals.     The  Opposition 
took  advantage  of  the  agitation  among  the  temperance  reformers,  and 
a  long  and  obstinate  battle  was  fought  in  the  House.    Obliged  as  they 
were  to  make  concessions  to  the  Liberal  Unionists,  many  of  whom 
sympathised  on  this  point   with    the   Opposition,  the   Government 
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unwillingly  yielded  step  by  step,  and  finally,  on  the  2Gth  of  June, 
though    still   maintaining  a  slight  majority  on    divisions,   found    it 
necessary  to  withdraw   their  plan.     They  contented     spirit  duties 
themselves  with  handing  over  the  monev  raised  bv     to  be  used  for 

.1  I  J    J    1  .  .  .  ^      Technical 

the  enhanced  duty  on  spn-its  to  the  County  Councils  Education, 
without  condition  but  with  a  strongly  worded  intimation  that  they 
were  expected  to  use  it  for  educational  purposes  until  such  time  as 
a  definite  scheme  of  technical  education  was  called  into  existence. 
The  Local  Taxation  Bill,  in  which  this  amendment  was  embodied, 
was  carried  on  August  5,  1890. 

The  Government  had  entered  upon  oflice  with  the  declared  intention 
of  carrying  out  social  reforms.     Their  actual  achieve-     .„,.„    ^  ^  ^ 

,  ..,  .  Allotment  Act, 

ments  with  one  exception  were  not  large.  On  the  Apriii89i. 
great  question  pending  between  capital  and  labour  they  had  confined 
themselves  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  ;  while 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  had 
been  limited  to  a  measure  giving  power  to  local  authorities  to  negotiate 
with  landowners  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  let  in  allotments.  The 
occupation  of  such  allotments  unquestionably  added  to  the  amenities 
of  the  life  of  workmen  resident  in  towns,  and  was  not  without  result 
in  rendering  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  more  tolerable. 
But  it  fell  far  short  of  satisfying  the  hope  largely  entertained  that 
means  might  be  found  of  giving  the  labourer  such  an  interest  in  the 
land  as  might  prevent  him  from  joining  the  ever-increasing  stream  of 
migration  to  the  towns. 

On  one  point  however  a  really  great  step  in  advance  was  taken, 
the  opportunity  having  been  afforded  by  the  favourable    i^ee  Educa- 
condition  of  the  finances.     On  April  23,   1891,  Mr.     "on.  juiy  i89i. 
Goschen  announced  a  surplus  of  £2,000,000,  and  declared   that  it 
might  well  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  free  education.     His 
declaration  had  already  been  foreshadowed  in   the   Queen's   speech 
(January   22,    1891),   "Your  attention   will  be   invited  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  alleviating  the  burden  which  compulsory  education  has  in 
recent  years  imposed  upon  the  poorer  portions  of  my  people."     When 
once   education    had   been    made   compulsory  it    was   certain    that 
sooner  or  later  it  must  be  made  free;    the  State  had  practically 
undertaken    the    training    of  the    children    of   the    nation,   and  to 
oblige   parents  to  pay  for  it  against  their  will  was  neither  logical 
nor  in  the  long  run  possible.     Many  Liberals  had  for  years  believed 
that  the  step  now  suggested  was  a  necessary  one.    Nor  had  this 
belief   been  confined    to    the    Opposition;    it  was    shared   by   Mr. 
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Chamberlain  and  by  many  members  of  the  Unionist  party.  The 
proposal  therefore  met  with  general  favour.  Such  opposition  as  it 
encountered  came  chiefly  from  the  Conservatives.  There  were  many, 
and  among  them  men  most  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  education, 
who  regarded  it  with  apprehension.  To  lessen  the  responsibilities  of 
the  parent  appeared  to  them  a  questionable  advantage.  It  seemed  to 
them  to  be  only  another  step  towards  that  system  of  State  socialism, 
the  rapid  advance  of  which  was  threatening  to  undermine  the  inde- 
pendence of  personal  character,  and  to  weaken,  by  reliance  on  the 
State,  that  robust  strength  which  is  produced  by  the  necessity  for 
individual  effort.  To  these  very  reasonable  objections  was  added  the 
fear  felt  by  many  Conservatives  that  an  even-handed  distribution  of 
State  aid  to  denominational  and  undenominational  schools  would  be 
sure  to  excite  opposition,  and  would  eventually  lead  to  the  triumph 
of  the  Board  schools.  The  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  however 
very  general;  it  was  carried  without  difficulty  and  became  law, 
July  24,  1891.  It  authorised  the  payment  by  the  State  of  10s.  a 
year  for  the  education  of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 
who  made  the  required  number  of  attendances  at  either  a  Board  or 
Denominational  school.  The  contribution  was  calculated  upon  the 
ordinary  fee  of  about  3^?.  a  week.  There  were  however  many 
schools  at  which  the  fee  was  higher;  a  provision  was  therefore 
made  to  allow  the  continuance  of  the  excess  fee  in  these  schools, 
deducting  the  M.  paid  by  Government. 

English  primary  education  is  still  far  from  perfect;  it  is  still  open 
to  the  very  serious  charge  of  being  directed  to  no  definite  and  well- 
understood  end,  and  of  wanting  that  elasticity  which  is  requisite  to 
secure  its  application  to  varying  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  But 
it  was  undoubtedly  a  great  step  forward  when  a  hardship  was  removed 
which  was  felt  by  a  very  large  class  of  people,  and  which  furnished 
an  argument  of  real  cogency  to  thos3  who  either  from  carelessness  or 
ignorance  of  its  value  objected  to  the  compulsory  education  of  children. 
Theoretically  the  Bill  marks  the  acceptance  in  the  fullest  sense  by  the 
State  of  the  responsibility  of  training  its  future  citizens  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  culture. 

The  Parliament  was  approaching  its  termination,  it  was  practically 
Preparations  Certain  that  a  dissolution  would  be  necessary  before  the 
autumn  of  1892.  Already  therefore  the  rival  parties 
were  making  preparation  for  a  general  election,  and 
whatever  assertions  were  made,  or  measures  introduced,  must  be 
regarded  from  that  point  of  view.     The  most  definite  compendium  of 
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the  policy  of  the  Liberals  is  to  be  found  in  the  Resolutions  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  which  assembled  at  Newcastle  in 
September  1891.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  as  was  inevitable  consider- 
ing the  views  of  the  party  leader,  stood  Home  Rule,  lieyond  this, 
after  the  payment  of  Members  and  the  creation  of  Parish  Councils, 
the  greatest  stress  was  laid  upon  the  disestablishment  of  the  Welsh 
Church.  Mr.  Gladstone's  support  of  such  a  measure  exposed  him  to 
considerable  obloquy  and  to  the  charge  of  sacrificing  principle  to  the 
exigencies  of  party.  Yet  it  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  general 
trend  of  his  policy  that  Wales  should  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
nationality,  and  with  his  previous  utterances  as  to  the  Scotch  Church, 
that  the  voice  of  the  large  majority  of  its  representatives  in  favour  of 
disestablishment  should  demand  consideration.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  the  promise  of  such  a  step  as  even  partial 
Church  Disestablishment  held  out  a  strong  inducement  to  the  Noncon- 
formists to  support  the  Liberal  party. 

But  perhaps  the  more  significant  part  of  the  programme  was  the 
attention  given  to  the  claims  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  From  the 
time  of  their  conjplete  enfranchisement,  their  weight  in  party  politics 
had  been  well  understood.  On  the  first  occasion  on  which  they  had 
used  their  vote  the  result  had  been  by  no  means  in  accordance  with 
the  general  expectation.  Both  parties  now  felt  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  Agricultural  vote  in  the  County  elections.  The  result 
was  a  somewhat  undignified  competition,  in  which  Conservative  and 
Liberal  attempted  to  outbid  each  other  in  their  promises.  It  was 
thought  advisable  by  the  Liberals  to  hold  a  Conference 
of  villagers  in  London.  It  was  held  on  the  10th  of  ingofa^i- 
Pecember,  and  was  honestly  representative.  Some  *'^^^^"^*^- 
400  delegates  attended.  Naturally  enough  the  views  of  such  a 
meeting  had  little  to  do  with  imperial  questions.  The  chief  com- 
l)laints  were  the  usurped  authority  of  the  clergy,  the  quantity  of  land 
which  was  kept  out  of  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  sport  or  pleasure, 
and  the  high  rents  at  which  allotments  w^re  let.  The  chief  demands 
were  the  establishment  of  Parish  Councils  which  should  have  control 
of  the  land,  the  schools  and  the  charities,  as  well  as  some  other  less 
important  items  such  as  rights  of  way,  which  had  already  been  sug- 
gested as  within  their  competence;  and  that  tlie  members  of  the 
Councils  to  whom  these  powers  were  given  should  be  elected  by  ballot 
on  the  "  one  man  one  vote  "  system.  They  made  it  clearly  understood 
that  their  business  was  quite  as  important  as  Home  Rule,  and  should 
not  be  postponed  for  it.     To  complete  the  operation,  Mr.  Gladstone 
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met  the  delegates  at  a  breakfast  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  lie 
there  expressed  a  general  approval  of  their  propositions,  but  coui)led 
it  with  a  firm  protest  against  their  complaints  of  the  squire  and  the 
parson.  He  further  suggested  that  the  Parish  Council  should  lease 
rather  than  buy  land  ;  their  rents,  the  duration  of  their  tenure,  and 
their  general  independence  would  thus  be  more  completely  in  their 
own  hands,  while  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  money  requisite  for 
purchase  would  be  removed. 

The  Conservatives  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  this  example,  and 
Conservative  Summoned  a  meeting  of  niral  representatives,  chiefly 
m^etmerof  ^^^^  ^^  eastern  counties,  to   be  held    at    Ely,   in 

cuiturists.  January  1892.    The  complaints  at  the  meeting  were 

much  of  the  same  character,  but  the  necessity  of  old  age  pensions 
was^  brought    more    prominently  forward.      To    Mr.    Chaplin,   tiie 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  fell  the  duty  of  explaining  the  intentions  of 
the  Government.    He  mentioned  as  points  likely  to  be  considered, 
the  increase  of  small  holdings,  the  improvement  of  cottages,  and  the 
establishment  of  District  rather  than  Parish  Councils.     Allotments 
could,  he  thought,  always  be  obtained  by  voluntary  agreement,  and 
as  the  land  given  was  good  and  convenient,  they  must  expect  to  pay 
liigh  rent  for  it.    With  regard  to  old  age  pensions  he  said  that  ajiy 
scheme  adopted  must  be  such  as  would  not  injure  the  great  benefit 
societies.    But  the  real  point  of  his  speech  was  strictly  political.    Both 
parties  being  desirous  in  their  own  ways  of  improving  the  labourer's 
position,  which,  he  asked,  was  the  most  likely  to  fulfil  their  promises, 
the  Conservatives  who  had  always  shown  interest  in  the  agricultural 
poor,  or  the  Liberals  who  were  determined  to  postpone  all  English 
legislation  until  the  impossible  question  of  Ireland  was  settled  ? 
The  session  of  1892  opened  under  somewhat  new  circumstances. 

Changes  in  the  "^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  *^^^  ^"^^  of  Devonshire  had  raised  his 
House,  Jan.  SOU  Lord  Hartington  to  the  peerage  and  deprived  his 
party  in  the  Lower  House  of  his  weighty  and  sensible 
leadership.  The  Liberal  Unionists  found  in  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  leader 
of  a  wholly  different  complexion.  Vehement  and  aggressive  in  speech, 
Radical  in  many  of  his  views,  and  of  a  very  practical  mind,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  gifted  with  that  faith  in  himself,  and  that  determina- 
tion to  bring  to  a  realisation  the  object  he  had  in  view  which  together 
constitute  a  first-rate  party  man.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  not, 
like  his  predecessor,  secure  of  his  position,  he  had  to  make  it  for 
himself.  A  certain  quiet  dignity  therefore  which  had  marked  Lord 
Hartington,   was    in    his  case    wanting;    and    there   was   always  a 
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probability  that  if  he  found  his  objects  fairly  advanced  by  the  Con- 
servative Government  he  might  shrink  from  a  lengthened  exclusion  from 
office,  and  find  means  to  join  his  former  opponents.  Meanwhile,  the 
influence  of  the  party  under  his  guidance  continued  to  be  very  marked. 
The  leadership  of  the  House  had  also  passed  into  dillerent  hands,  Mr.* 
W.  H.  Smith,  the  incarnation  of  solid  good  sense,  had  died  in  the 
autumn  of  1891,  and  with  general  approbation  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  had  resigned  the  Irish 
Secretaryship  where  his  work  had  been  so  striking,  and  had  accepted 
the  position  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  with  the  management  of 
the  House. 

Although  thus  removed  from  the  Irish  administration,  where  his 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Jackson  (February  18,  1892), 
Mr.  Balfour  thought  it  right  himself  to  introduce  the     SJvernmeit 
Hill  for  Irish  Local  Government  which  was  to  represent    ^^^^" 
the  Unionist  view  of  what  Home  Rule  might  mean,  and  to  f.illil  that 
promise   of  similar  treatment   of  England  and  Ireland,  which  ever 
since  188G  had  been  waiting  its  fulfilment.     Introduced  with  a  some- 
what strange  show  of  carelessness    and   wa!it  of  interest,   the   Bill 
contained   provisions   which   the   Irish    Party   could  scarcely  fail   to 
regard  as  insulting.     It  showed  throughout  a  profound  disbelief  in  the 
honesty  of  the  people  to  whom  it  intrusted  power.     It  proposed  to 
create^  County  Councils,  with  certain  administrative  duties,  and  also 
Baronial  Councils,  answering  to   what  were  known  in  England  as 
District  Councils.     But  the  gift  which  seemed  so  generous  was  fenced 
about  by  restrictions  which  deprived  it  of  all  its  value.     All  judicial 
duties  were  still  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  juries.     The 
police  was  left  as  before.     Even  the  limited  duties  intrusted  to  the 
County  Councils  were  guarded  by  strict  conditions.     Not  only  were 
the  County  Councils  themselves  hampered  by  the  presence  of  four 
nominee  members,  but  all  expenditure   on  roads  or  new  offices  or 
similar  matters  was   to   be   subject  in  every  county  to    the  appro- 
bation of  a  joint  committee  of  fifteen  members,  only  seven  of  whom 
were  to  be  nominated  by  the  County  Council.     The  presence  of  the 
Sheriff  as  an  ex-officio  member  and  of  seven  members  nominated  by 
the  grand  jury  secured   a   majority   to   the   representatives   of  the 
Administration.      Nor  was    this   all.      By  a   clause   which   excited 
great    anger,   twenty  ratepayers    might   petition  the  judges  to  re- 
move any  County  or  Baronial  Council  on  the  ground  of  oppression  or 
corruption.     Any  two  judges  might  try  the  case,  and  if  they  found 
the  Council  guilty  might  remove  it,  its  powers  being  then  transferred 
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to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Such  restrictions  might  have  been  necessary ; 
but  if  so,  it  seemed  hardly  judicious  to  establish  Local  Government 
at  all,  or  to  place  any  power  in  the  hands  of  men  so  evidently  mis- 
trusted. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  no  failh 
in  his  own  scheme.  He  declared  in  fact  that  he  regarded  it  as  of 
much  less  importance  than  the  Criminal  Law  Procedure  Act,  or  the 
Railway  Act,  or  the  Congested  Districts  Act,  or  the  Land  Purchase 
Act.  It  is  indeed  known  that  it  was  introduced  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Liberal  L^nionists.  It  was  also  no  doubt  desirable,  in  view  of 
the  coming  elections,  that  the  Ministerial  candidates  should  be  able 
to  assert  that  the  Government  promises  had  been  fulfilled.  It  was 
found  impossible,  perhaps  it  was  never  intended,  to  pass  the  Bill 
during  the  session.  At  the  Fame  time  it  was,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said, 
and  as  Mr.  Balfour  admitted,  of  great  use  in  clearing  the  air,  and 
sliowing  how  far  the  Government  was  inclined  to  go. 

Mr.  Chaplin  was  more  successful  in  his  promised  Bill  in  favour  of 
Small  Holdings  small  holdings.  Its  intention  was  primarily  to  keep 
^^"-  the  people  on  the  land.    It  empowered  County  Councils 

to  borrow  a  sum  not  involving  a  charge  of  more  than  a  penny  per 
pound  upon  the  rates,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land  for  small 
holdings  of  from  one  to  fifty  acres.  Objection  was  made  to  the  want 
of  compulsory  powers  of  purchase,  but  the  Bill  passed  and  became 
law  (June  21,  1892). 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  other  Bills  of  no  great  importance, 
nothing  else  was  completed.  The  business  of  the  House  was  rapidly 
wound  up,  and  in  June  the  necessary  dissolution  took  place. 

The  issue  on  which  the  battle  of  the  elections  was  to  be  fought  was, 
except  in  the  one  great  point,  somewhat  confused. 
Issue  at  the  Mr.  Balfour's  want  of  interest  in  his  own  Irish  Local 

ions.  Government  Bill,  and  the  list  of  measures  which  he 

declared  to  be  of  more  importance,  indicate  the  different  temper  in 
which  the  two  parties  approached  the  questions  of  the  time.  Apart 
from  a  certain  amount  of  personal  and  class  prejudice  it  would  be 
foolish  to  doubt  the  genuine  interest  felt  by  both  in  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland  and  of  the  English  working  classes.  But 
while  the  Liberals  sought  the  cure  largely  in  the  concession  of  political 
rights,  the  Conservatives  sought  it  in  the  immediate  practical  correction 
of  recognised  evils.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  Liberals  as  being 
unduly  moved  by  sentiment,  and  as  mischievously  eager  to  call  into 
action  legislative  intervention.  The  charge  can  scarcely  be  sub- 
stantiated, or  must  at  least  be  shared  by  their  opponents.    There 
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is  no  doubt   that   Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  one  point  strongly  moved 
by  sentiment;    intense  sympathy  with   national  aspirations,  and  an 
overwhelming  belief  that  the  first  duty  of  England  was  to  cure,  as 
it  had  caused,  the  woes  of  Ireland,  had  become  the  single  motive 
power  of  his  political  action.     But  in  other  respects,  both  sentiment 
and  a  readiness  to  accept  legislative  interference  seem  to  have  been 
fairly  distributed  in  the  two  parties.     The  desire  for  imperial  self- 
assertion  and  the  pity  for  the  suflft rings  of  the  poor  which  prevailed 
among  the   Conservatives  were    as   truly  sentiments   as  any  which 
actuated   the   Liberals.     There    was   no  lack   of  sentimental   horror 
among  the  Conservatives  when  what  they  considered  as  the  greatness 
of  the  country  or  that  prestige  which  they  loved  so  dearly  was  touched  ; 
the  mere  unfounded  suggestion  that  the  Liberals  were  inclined  to  bring 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  to  an  end  seemed  likely  to  ruin  the  pros[>ects 
of  the  Opposition.     Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  readiness  to  sanction 
legislative  action  in  favour  of  the  well-being  of  the   working-man; 
indeed,  the  principle  of  State  socialism  was  even  more  obvious  in  the 
Unionist  ranks  than  in  those  of  the  Oi)position.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Liberals  were  upon  certain  points  not  only  free  from  sentiment 
but  were  commonly  charged  with  being  "  doctrinaire."     It  was  from 
their  ranks   that  the   firmest  protest  issued  a-ainst  tampering  even 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  policy  of  free-trade ;  they  denounced, 
resting  their  denunciations  upon  the  theoretical  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  all  ideas  of  reciprocity  or  of  preferential  duties  for  the  sake 
of  colonial  interests ;    and  it  was  they  who  attempted  to  prove  the 
nugatory  character  of  any  scheme  of  old  age  pension. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  Lord  Salisbury's  attitude  with  regard  to 
these  two  questions  which  were  prominently  before  the  Lo^d  gaus- 
public.  He  apparently  had  some  sympathy  for  tlie  fury's  viewa 
mistrust  of  free-trade  so  generally  felt  among  his  followers.  He  cer- 
tainly gave  utterance  to  words  which  seemed  to  imply  the  possibility 
at  all  events  of  some  measure  of  a  slightly  protective  character.  One 
of  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  increase  of  British  doniiin'ons  was 
found  in  the  possible  necessity  of  finding  in  home  markets  the  chief 
extension  of  commerce,  and  when  pointing  out  the  refusal  of  all 
nations  except  England  to  accept  free-trade,  he  certainly  used 
words  which  could  be  and  were  largely  interpreted  as  a  hint  that 
reciprocity  raiglit  be  necessary.  But  Lord  Salisbury,  who  believed 
apparently  in  the  inevitable  character  of  development,  and  therefore 
preferred  to  follow  rather  than  attempt  to  mould  the  tendencies  of  the 
time,  was  at  all  events  firm  on  the  other  question.     Intervention 
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between  employer  and  employed  he  constantly  denounced ;  and  while 
favouring  any  arrangements  which  could  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  the  poor,  he  set  his  face  constantly  against  the  belief  that  the  poor 
man  would  find  any  real  advantage  in  adventitious  assistance,  declaring 
that  his  hope  must  rest  on  his  own  character  and  his  own  thrift. 

Thus,  when  the  General  Election  came  on  in  July,  except  on  one 
Dividing  line  great  point  the  line  dividing  the  parties  was  not  very 
of  parties.  e^gy  of  definition.     The   difference  lay  rather  in  the 

temper  and  spirit  in  which  questions  were  approached  than  in  the 
questions  themselves,  more  in  the  personal  confidence  inspii-ed  by 
the  leaders  than  in  the  actual  measures  they  promised  to  produce. 
Tliere  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  real  desire  of  all  parties  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  poor.  But  real  trust  in  tlie  working-man 
and  the  belief  that  it  privileges  were  given  him  he  would  use  them 
well,  which  were  largely  felt  by  the  more  advanced  Liberals,  found 
but  little  place  in  the  Conservative  ranks.  "With  them  the  ideas 
of  wealth  and  of  influence  were  inseparable.  It  was  charitable 
sentiment  rather  than  a  sense  of  justice  which  urged  them  to  social 
reforms.  Political  questions  were  treated  in  the  same  temper.  The 
assertion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  upper  and  propertied 
classes,  and  the  importance  of  giving  due  weight  to  wealth,  are  every- 
where visible.  If,  as  was  now  inevitable,  democratic  forms  were 
necessary,  it  was  the  propertied  District  Council  and  not  the  working- 
men  in  their  Parish  Council  who  should  be  charged  with  local  duties. 
If  again  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  friends  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
principle  involved  in  the  formula  "  one  man  one  vote,"  it  was  because 
it  entailed  a  loss  of  the  influence  due  to  the  possession  of  property  in 
several  diflerent  constituencies.  In  the  same  w^ay  with  regard  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  as  the  representatives  of  property,  in  Conservative 
eyes  the  peers  possessed  and  ought  to  possess  large  constitutional  power. 
It  had  been  declared,  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  accepted  the  declaration, 
that  although  it  was  neither  possible  nor  right  for  the  House  of  Lords 
to  refuse  to  listen  to  the  clearly  expressed  desire  of  the  nation,  it 
was  its  right  and  its  duty  to  insist  upon  such  a  definite  issue  being 
placed  before  the  nation.  The  expressed  will  of  the  nation  was  no 
doubt  too  strong  to  be  resisted  ;  but  it  must  be  a  definitely  expressed 
wish  embodied  in  a  detailed  Bill ;  a  vague  mandate  interpreted  by  a 
Ministry  could  have  no  such  coercive  weight.  Thus  in  the  present 
instance,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  give  the  details  of  his  proposed 
Home  Rule  Bill  and  came  into  power  and  then  produced  them,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Lords  to  throw  it  out  and  to  force  a  dissolution,  so  that 
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not  the  principle  merely  but  the  definite  Bill  should  be  before  the 
constituencies.  Roughly,  on  the  one  side  was  ranged  property  and 
orthodoxy,  on  the  other  democracy  and  nonconformity. 

The  one  overwhelming  question  to  be  settled  was  still  tlie  Irish 
question.     Beyond  that  there  were  Welsh  disestablish- 
n.ent,  and  social  questions  regarded  from  the  different    SSraf 
points  of  view  which   have   been  roughly  indicated     ''^action. 
Judging  by  the  bye-elections  there  had  already  been  a  distinct  turn 
m  the  tide.     Mr.  Gladstone  Iiad  openly  avowed  his  inability  at  his 
age  to  undertake  more  than  the  one  great  reform  on  which  he  was 
bent.     But  apart  from  Ireland,  the  people  were  returning  to  their 
allegiance   to  the  Liberal   party.     The  belief  that  more  was  to  be 
gamed  m  the  way  of  reform  and  improvement  from  a  Liberal  than 
Irom  a  Conservative  Government  was  reasserting  itself.     To  this  is 
to  be  added  the  inevitable  reaction  which  seems  to  govern  the  ebb 
ami  flow  of  parties,  the  desire  to  try  what  men  now  excluded  from 
office  for  six  years  would  do,  and  the  inevitable  disappointment  which 
waits  on  any  long-lived  Government  from  its  failure  to  satisfy  the  hopes 
under  which  it  had  gained  its  majority.   Political  gratitude  is  one  of  the 
weakest  of  motives;  it  was  in  vain  to  speak  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  or  of  Free  Education,  while  still  further  advances  seemed  obt.'iin- 
able  from  a  change  of  Ministry.     Yet  the  result  of  the  whole  election 
was  not  so  great  as  had  been  expected.    Mr.  Gladstone  had  alwavs 
said  that  to  handle  the  Irish  question  properly  the  Government  which 
undertook  the  work  must  have  a  working  majority 
exclusive   of   the   Irish.      He  had  hoped   from   the    e?eXn.  Juiy 
signs  given  at  bye-elections  that  such  would  now  be    ^®®''- 
the  case.     When  the  result  of  the  elections  became  known,  and  the 
Liberal  majority  was  found  to  be  no  more  than  40  includin-  the  81 
Irish   Nationalists   it  was  plain   that  the   desired  condition  "had  not 
been  reached,  and  that  a  large  and  free  handling  of  the  Irish  question 
would  be  impossible.     As  the  Opposition  commanded  a  clear  majority 
if  the  Gladstonians  and   Irish  voted  together,  it  became  a  question 
whether  Lord  Salisbury  should  at  once  resign,  or  should  again  meet 
Parliament  as  Prime  Minister.     He  preferred  the  latter  course   and 
m  so  doing  was  certainly  justified  by  the  state  of  parties.     The  clian-e 
of  opinion  in  England,  as  shown  in  the  late  elections,  was  not  sufficient 
to  render  his  resignation  necessary. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  with  which,  on  the  8tli  of  Aucnist  the 
session  was  opened  was  of  the  briefest  character.  The  Liberal  Lords 
were  thus  unexpectedly  in  a  position  to  avoid  discussion,  and  refrained 
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from  moving  any  amendment  on  the  Address.  •  But  tliongh  the 
o  enin  of  Addross  was  adopted  in  the  Upper  House  without  a 

Parliament,         division,  both  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 

^*'    '  shire  took  the   opportunity  of  expressing  in  strong 

words  their  view  of  the  crisis,  and  called  upon  the  House  to  resist 
with  all  their  strength  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to  deprive 
the  Peers  of  their  constitutional  right  of  an  equal  voice  in  legislation, 
for  now,  if  ever,  it  was  upon  them  that  the  future  of  the  country 
depended. 

It  was  of  course  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  fate  of  the 
Vote  of  Want  Ministry  had  to  be  decided.  Their  retention  of  power, 
ofconfldence.  ^ftcr  the  verdict  of  the  late  election,  was  vindicated 
by  the  argument  that  if  the  Irish  party,  whose  opinion  was  a  matter 
of  certainty,  was  left  out  of  sight,  the  mandate  given  to  the  Unionist 
Government  in  1886  to  oppose  Home  Rule  had  not  been  withdrawn 
by  the  constituencies,  and  that  they  could  not  yield  to  anything  less 
than  a  hostile  vote  of  the  House.  Such  a  vote  was  not  long  delayed ; 
Mr.  Asquith  almost  immediately  moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
In  speaking  in  support  of  it,  the  leaders  of  both  branches  of  the  Irish 
party  emphasised  their  position  as  holding  the  balance  in  the  House. 
They  stated  the  demands  of  Ireland,  and  declared  that  unless  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  answered  those  demands  they  would  assuredly  vote 
against  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  however  to  be  induced  to  give 
any  detailed  declaration  of  policy.  He  declared  that  the  attempt  to 
analyse  the  majority,  and  to  speak  of  the  Irish  majority  as  if  it  were 
different  from  the  majority  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  a  gross  breach 
of  the  true  spirit  of  national  union.  He  stigmatised  the  Coercion  Act 
as  "  an  effort,  not  to  punish  crime,  but  to  secure  the  collection  of  rent." 
He  admitted  that  some  good  measures  had  been  passed,  but  com- 
plained that  others  far  more  important  introduced  by  the  Opposition 
had  been  rejected.  These  rejected  Bills  might  be  taken  as  the 
programme  of  the  Liberals.  They  included  "the  appointment  of 
District  Councils  and  Parish  Councils,  the  placing  of  the  police  and 
the  licensing  under  the  County  Councils,  the  adoption  of  local  option, 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  religious  equality  to  Scotland  and 
"Wales,  the  shortening  of  Parliaments,  the  payment  of  members,  the 
amendment  of  registration,  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  *  one 
man  one  vote,'  the  equalisation  of  the  death  duties,  and  many  more 
such  proposals."  Turning  to  Irish  affairs,  he  declared  with  much 
solemnity,  "  The  question  of  Ireland  is  to  me  personally  almost 
everything.    It  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  my  sole  link  with  public 
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life.     It  has  been  my  primary  and  absorbing  interest  for  the  last  six 
or  seven  years,  and  so  it  will  continue  till  the  end." 

The  division  (August  11,  1892)  was  of  course  on  strict  party  lines  ; 
the  Government  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  40,  and  Resi^ation  of' 
at  once  resigned.  the  Ministry. 

The  retiring  Government  had  been  fortunate  in  possessing  in  Lord 
Salisbury    a    Foreign    Minister    of    unusual    ability. 
Although  from  time  to  time  voices  of  disapproval    ffThe^et^rin/ 
had  been  raised  by  the  Opposition,  his  foreign  policy    ^^^«^^- 
had  throughout  ^lis  tenure  of  office  met  with  general  commendation. 
That  the  Premier  should  undertake  the  onerous  duties  of  the  Foreign 
Office  was  unusual ;  but  though  the  arrangement  had  been  much 
criticised,  it  had  proved  a  good  one ;  for  the  circumstances  of  Europe 
were  such  as  to  require  the  surrender  of  old  party  traditions ;   and 
although  there  were  no  superlatively  great  and  critical  questions  at 
issue,  there  were  several  complicated  matters  needing  tactful  handling 
and  necessitating  concessions,  and  an  amount  of  give  and  take  which 
no  authority  less  than   tlmt  of  the  Premier  could  have  rendered 
palatable  to  his  followers/^ The  idea  of  imperialism  had  taken  con- 
siderable hold  upon  the  public  mind.     It  was  as  yet  very  undefined, 
and  ranging  from  the  aggressive  self-assertion  which  is  stigmatised  as 
Jingoism,  up  to  the  wise  appreciation  of  the  national  responsibility 
towards  the  outlying  portions   of  the  empire.      The  unity  of  the 
empire   had  no  doubt  been   much   emphasised  in  the   Home   Rule 
discussions,  but  the  recognition  of  its  importance  was  by  no  means 
a  monopoly  of  the  Unionists.    If  the  imperial  position   of  Great 
Britain  had  again  and  again  been  emphasised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  other  side   of  the  question,  the  mutual  responsibility  of  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies,  had  found  an  eloquent  exponent  in  Lord 
Rosebery.    He  had  pointed  out  the  change  which  was  taking  place 
under  the  influence  of  wide  colonisation,  and  the  probability  that 
future  causes  of  war  would  be  found  rather  in  the  disputes  of  distcint 
colonies  than  in  Europe.    From   this  he  drew  the  conclusion  that 
while  it  was  just  to  demand  from  the  colonies  assistance  for  imperial 
defence,  it  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  they  should  have 
some  voice  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire.     It  was  indeed 
obviously  just  that  the  colonies,  endowed  as  they  were  with  a  system 
of  the  widest  self-government,  should  assist  in  their  own  defence. 
The  principle  had  been  already  accepted,  and  they  had  contributed 
towards  the  expense  of  works  necessary  to  render  their  coasts  and 
harbours    secure.     It    could  hardly  be  expected   that   they  would 
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continue  their  assistance  without  receiving  some  share  in  the 
government.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  loosely  joine<l 
limbs  of  the  empire  must  be  linked  more  closely  to  the  centre  of 
political  life. 

^  From  his  first  accession  to  office,  Lord  Salisbury  had  made  it 
liord  saiisbu  evident  that  he  had  no  intention  of  upholding  that 
as  Foreign  self  -  asserting    form     of    imperialism    which     Lord 

Bcaconsfield  had  been  inclined  to  favour.  His 
positive  mind  saved  him  from  the  dangers  of  imaginative  states- 
manship, his  deep-seated  love  of  peace  made  him  press  diplomatic 
methods  to  their  furthest  extreme  in  order  to  avoid  war.  It  has 
been  mentioned  that  in  the  matter  of  the  Afghan  boundary  and 
in  the  Eastern  question  he  had  frankly  adopted  the  views  of  his 
predecessors,  even  though  modifications  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  were  at 
stake.  He  allowed  the  formation  of  a  united  Bulgaria,  and  upheld 
the  influence  of  the  concert  of  Europe,  the  creation  of  which  had  been 
the  great  work  of  Lord  Granville.  His  action  indeed  was  such  as  to 
merit  and  obtain  the  full  approbation  of  the  Opposition.  But  there 
was  a  concert  of  Europe  of  a  different  sort  and  for  a  different  object, 
to  which  the  relation  of  England  had  to  be  considered.  The  great  war 
of  1871  had  left  France  and  Germany  in  a  state  of  scarcely  suppressed 
antagonism.  To  secure  his  country  from  the  revenge  of  the  French, 
and  to  maintain  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  Bismarck  had  used  all  his 
ability  to  isolate  France,  and  to  combine  Europe  directly  or  indirectly 
in  a  great  league  against  it.  He  had  been  largely  successful.  A 
triple  alliance  had  been  formed  between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
Russia  had  been  secured  by  a  secret  treaty  of  neutrality,  and  an 
arrangement  between  Italy  and  England,  in  1887,  for  securing  the 
s'a^MS  quo  in  the  Mediterranean  had  gone  far  to  complete  the  isolation 
of  France.  Conditions  such  as  these  tended  no  doubt  to  the  main- 
tenance of  European  peace,  but  did  not  conduce  to  calm  the  passions 
of  the  country  on  which  they  were  forced.  The  re-establishment  of 
their  influence  became  a  fixed  idea  among  the  French. 

As  a  further  assurance  of  peace,  the  nations  of  Europe  w^ere  adopt- 
Eiiropean  i"S  ^^^   somew^hat    strange   measure   of  maintaining 

Armaments.  gigantic  armaments.  The  received  principle  of  the 
time  was  that  peace  was  best  maintained  by  preparation  for  war. 
Avowedly  in  fact  there  was  the  deepest  mistrust  among  the  various 
countries,  and  each  thought  it  necessary  to  be  in  a  condition  to  repel 
with  certainty  a  possible  invasion.  Even  in  England  the  doctrine 
found  acceptance,  and  though  its  insular  position  rendered  such  vast 
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armies  as  were  kept  up  abroad  unnecessary  to  it,  its  corresponding 
weapon  of  defence,  the  fleet,  demanded  a  similar  enormous  increase.  " 
In  the  year  1888  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the 
navy,  especially  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  and  Mr.    increase  of  the 
Brassey,  while  Lord  Wolseley  had  subjected  the  con-    ^^• 
dition  of  the  army  to  a  searching  and  bitter  criticism.     At  the  time, 
with  that  optimism  which  is  inherent  in  Governments,  all  was  declared 
admirable,  and  Lord  Wolseley  had  to  submit  to  a  severe  reprimand 
from  Lord  Salisbury  ;  but  a  year's  meditation  seemed  to  bring  home  to 
the  Government  the  truth  of  the  charges  made.   For  when  the  estimates 
for  the  army  and  navy  were  produced  in  March  1889,  they  were  ac- 
companied with  an  elaborate  plan  for  an  increase  to  the  navy  of  no  less 
than  70  ships,  at  a  cost  of  £21,000,000.     Of  this,  £10,000,000  was  to 
be  paid  by  instalments  spread  over  four  years,  and  the  remainder  was 
to  make  its  appearance  in  a  yeariy  increase  of  the  estimates.     There 
was  naturally  some  opposition  to  so  large  an  expenditure,  and  much 
technical  criticism  of  the  sort  of  ships  the  Government  proposed  to 
build.    It  was  urged  tliat  so  lengthened  a  programme  was  likely  to 
stereotype  inferior  forms  of  vessel  which  changing  circumstances  might 
render  useless.   And,  before  all,  there  was  a  strong  expression  of  dislike 
to  placing  out  of  the  immediate  control  of  Pariiament  so  large  a  sum 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.   But  the  feeling,  both  of  the  House 
and  of  the  nation,  was  quite  decided  that  whatever  was  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  nation  must  be  done  without  further  dela}', 
and   the   naval   estimates  were  passed  by  a  large  majority.     With' 
respect  to  the  army,  the  case  was  rather  different;  the  Government 
still  held  to  the  view  that  the  real  defence  of  the  empire  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fleet.     The  army  estimates  were  therefore  conceived  in 
a  narrower  spirit.      The   explanations  of  Mr.  Stanhope  as  to  tlie 
sufticiency  of  the  existing  army  for  purposes  of  defence  were  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  and,  though  not  without  a  certiiin  amount  of  criticism, 
the  estimates  were  allowed  to  pass. 

Though  England    thus  in  some   degree    followed  the  example   of 
continenti\l  nations,  and  had  even  in  1887  contracted     Poucyof 
some  form  of  understanding  with  Italy,  the  general     isolation. 
and  traditional  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  Ftand  aloof  from 
European  quarrels,  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  finding  allies  should 
any  grave  difficulty  occur.     This  policy  of  isolation  ai)peared  to  the 
continental   Powers  mere  selllshness.     It  produced   a  very  general 
feeling  of  dislike  to  England,  and  threw  upon  the  Foreign  Office  the 
delicate  duty  of  mainlining  friendly  relations  with  countries  mutually 
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hostile.  Under  tliese  circumstances  disputes,  not  in  themselves  of 
great  importance,  might  easily  have  produced  serious  consequences 
if  badly  handled.  And  such  disputes  were  plentiful,  more  especially 
with  France.  The  continuation  year  by  year  of  the  occupation  of 
Koyl»^  which  had  been  originally  entered  upon  with  a  solemn  assertion 
that  it  was  but  a  temporary  measure,  excited  much  jealousy  and 
mistrust,  and  it  was  impossible  for  France  to  avoid  feeling  sore  at  the 
loss  of  an  influence  it  had  once  so  largely  shared.  That  the  occupation 
was  practically  necessary,  and  certainly  highly  advantageous  to  the 
people,  failed  to  change  the  opinion  of  those  who  saw  in  it  only  covert 
aggression.  Thus  it  was  with  France,  eager  to  regain  its  old  position 
in  Europe  and  to  break  through  the  restraints  which  Bismarck's 
diplomacy  had  laid  upon  it,  that  the  first  serious  difficulty  arose. 

There  was  a  quarrel  of  very  long  standing  connected  with  the 
Newfoundland  Newfoundland  fisheries.  According  to  the  English 
fisheries.  contention,  the  question  rested  upon  the  terms  of  the 

Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.     By  that  treaty  the  rights  of  fishing  upon 
the  Newfoundland  coast  had  been  secured  to  the  French,  together 
with  the  right  of  drying  fish  upon  the  land,  and  of  erecting  foi-  that 
purpose,  and  for  that  purpose  only,  stages  and  wooden  huts.   Permanent 
buildings  and  permanent  occupation  were  distinctly  forbidden.     The 
matter  had   been   mentioned  in  more   than   one  subsequent  treatv, 
and  the  portion  of  coast  thrown  open  had  been  changed,  but  at  no 
time  did  it  appear  that  the  original  limitations  had  been  withdrawn. 
The  French  however  read  into  the  treaties  a  meaning  much  more 
advantageous  to  themselves.    They  construed  them  as  granting  them 
the  sovereignty  of  the  coast  over  which  their  fishing  rights  exrended. 
They  had  excluded  British  fishermen,  had  built  permanent  factories 
for  the  purpose  of  lobster-canning,  had  set  at  defiance  the  colonial 
authorities,  and,  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  Newfoundlanders, 
had  rendered  impossible  all  development  over  nearly  half  the  island. 
The   difticulty  was  aggravated  by  the   very   decided   views  of  the 
colonial  Government,  and  by  its  urgent  appeals  to  the  mother  country 
to  defend  its  rights.     Great  discontent  was  felt  and  shown  at  the  slow 
and  careful  methods  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  the  modm  vivendi  by 
which,  during  the  settlement  of  the  question,  the  fishermen  of  the  two 
nations  were  to  enjoy  joint  rights,  received  anything  but  a  favour- 
able reception.      It  was  even  openly  asserted  that  the   arbitration 
suggested  by  the  Home  Government  would  not  be  accepted  or  its 
awards  be  obeyed.     A  deputation  of  the  Newfoundland  Ministry  camo 
over  to  England  to  urge  the  colonial  cause.    There  was  some  talk 


of  separation,  and  an  attempt  to  find  in  the  American  Republic  the 
support  refused  by  England.  The  quarrel  became  highly  critical ; 
a  false  step  on  the  part  of  the  naval  officers  of  either  nation  might 
have  brought  on  a  serious  quarrel  and  even  war.  The  English 
Ministry,  under  these  circumstances,  made  use  of  the  imperial  position 
of  England  in  a  manner  which  was  certainly  the  very  opposite  of  what 
is  generally  meant  by  "  imperialism."  They  entirely  overruled  the 
colonial  view,  admitted  most  of  the  claims  of  France,  and  in  1891 
brought  in  a  Bill  by  which  naval  officers  were  authorised  to  secure 
even  by  force  the  carrying  out  of  treaties.  It  was  not  however  found 
necessary  to  press  this  Bill  to  a  conclusion.  The  Government  stated 
that  an  agreement  had  been  arrived  at,  by  which,  after  the  second 
reading,  time  should  be  allowed  for  negotiation  with  the  colonial 
Legislature,  and  the  Bill  be  dropped  if  the  modm  vivendi,  the  arbitra- 
tion award,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  treaties  were  accepted 
for  three  years,  so  as  to  give  time  for  a  final  settlement  to  be  reached. 
The  Bill  was  not  even  read  a  second  time ;  but  tlie  House  declared 
its  willingness  to  support  the  Government  in  carrying  out  the  treaties 
and  in  going  to  arbitration. 

But  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  Foreign  Office  had  to 
contend  were  those  arising  from  the  almost  sudden  Difficulties  in 
rise  throughout  Europe  of  a  desire  for  colonising  the  ^iirica. 
African  continent.  Until  1876  the  only  European  country  exercising 
any  considerable  influence  in  Africa  was  England.  The  great  dis- 
coveries on  that  continent  had  been  made  by  Englishmen,  in  many 
places  the  British  flag  had  been  raised,  British  missionary  enterprise 
had  begun  the  work  of  civilisation  and  formed  settlements  far  in  the 
interior,  and  British  influence  was  practically  unquestioned.  But 
it  is  difllcult,  perhaps  impossible,  for  the  Government  to  go  much 
beyond  the  wishes  of  the  nation  at  large.  Long-sighted  views  of 
political  or  mercantile  possibilities,  unless  shared  by  the  people,  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  Government.  The  mercantile  world  was  not  at 
tiie  time  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  made  known 
by  the  reports  of  travellers.  There  seemed  no  particular  reason  why 
things  should  not  continue  in  their  present  position.  The  openings 
thus  neglected  were  utilised  by  other  nations.  A  mania  for  colonial  ex- 
pansion, for  the  acquisition  of  extended  territory,  arose  in  all  the  great 
European  countries.  The  English,  suddenly  awakened  from  their  indif- 
ference, now  threw  themselves  eagerly  into  the  general  scramble  for 
the  possession  of  the  newly  discovered  country ;  and  they  at  once  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  Portugal,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
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eonee.,0,.  or  roco^.iUo„  „f  t;,e  rights  of  others.  Ittl^L 
i,„,d  '"""'^''^"■yspol'cy  was  not  in  favour;  the  Press 

Ba^.u..-,  „as  f„ll  of  their  outcries.      Lord    Sah'.bu'rv    thouW 

liitter  III  speech,  was  of  a  singularly  peaceful  disnosi 
t.011.     Behe^Mng  strongly  in  the  right  and  difty  of^European  nX  s 

^err.  t"Usrt;;cr"Tt°'-i'""-f' •""• '"« —'^^  \^i^cz 

view  that  ^ast  lacts  of  territory,  if  inhabited  by  men  of  a  difleiont 
colour,  may  be  legitimately  sei.ed  to  allow  of  the  e..pa  sL  o  ,"  e 
white  races,  wa»  not  repugnant  to  him.     But  he  always    under  aU 

^nd'H^e  or;:;"  ■  >  ""^  rr^^ ""°°"'-''  "■«  ^^^ 

and  take  of  that  diplomacy  which  is  the  civilised  substitnte  for  war 
No  doubt  he  was  fully  conscious  tliat,  in  times  nast  bn/l      !       if' 
rivals  in  office  had  "oglccted  opportmii.ies^f  w Cu  el  fw^  „^^^^^ 
to  be  regretted.     But  he  approached  the  present  compl  ca  io ns  Z 
an  acknowledgment  that  other  nations  ha,   fairly  occui^ed     ,?„. 
winch  England   had  carelessly  left  vacant.     I  I  1  m       'h  1^   t 
securing  what  could  he  honestly  spoken  of  as  "  British  int  re  t™"  hit 
js  to  say,  such  territories  as  were  actually  in  some  de'r  e  oc'cu  ied 
I.y  the  British,  or  which  appeared  to  be  iieeessary  for  the  expansL 
of  such  riidimentary  settlements  e-\l)ansion 

The  diffieulties  with  Portugal  assumed  the  shape  of  a  question  as  to 

JS^r""         ,'lf  f"'"?  °^  ""  '""""  °f  ''"^'■'^"'  "S''*«-     The  out- 

which  marked  tllfif  1^1    "°'f '"  '""'"^ ''"  '^'""''^'^  ""^^  colonisation 
inch  mai  k ed  the  hfteenth  century  is  a  strange  episode  in  history     A 

comparatively  few  years  saw  it  fade  away,  a^d  it    results  ve lefeft  t 
be  reaped  by  nations  of  a  more  persistent  character     But  what  1  ,! 

jeen  at  that  time  etfeeted  in  the  southern  part  of  Af  awas  „  w  .'  ' 
the  groundwork  of  astonishing  p.otensions.  The  whole  breach  nf! 
continent  from  Mozambique  and  Loren.o  Marqu  o^t  ea't  tst 
Paul  de  Loando  on  the  west,  was  claimed  as'belonging  to  plrtu'ai 
by  right  of  discovery.  So  vast  a  claim  could  not  of  co^irse  be  aZitttd 
fur  a  moment ;  facts  too  obviously  contradicted  it,  iw  wT  „1 
difficuly  m  showing  that,  whatever  might  have  been  done  T  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  had  long  since  retired  from  to 
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interior,  where  their  very  name  was  unknown ;  that  the  ruins  which 
they  claimed  as  evidence  of  early  occupation  were  of  very  different 
origin ;  and  that  from  dread  of  native  hostility  the  Portuguese  practically 
confined  themselves  to  a  few  ill-kept  and  unhealthy  settlements  upon 
the  coast.  At  these  places,  such  trade  as  there  was  was  in  the  hands 
of  traders  from  British  India  ;  and  such  fictitious  establishments  as  still 
existed  a  few  miles  up  the  Zambesi  consisted  at  most  of  a  i)owerles8 
Portuguese  official  with  perhaps  a  sergeant,  to  represent  armed  occupa- 
tion. The  expansion  of  Great  Britain  in  Africa  had  assumed  a  form 
convenient  no  doubt  at  the  time,  as  saving  the  Government  from 
direct  responsibility ;  but,  as  history  seemed  to  prove,  it  was  a  form  of 
questionable  advantage  in  the  long  run.  The  greater  part  of  the  duties 
of  government  had  been  given  into  the  hands  of  large  chartered  com- 
panies. Already  there  were  two  such  companies  attempting  to  develop 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  Lake  Nyassa ;  and  an  important  settlement 
of  Scotch  missionaries  was  spreading  civilisation  with  marked  success 
from  their  station  at  Blantyre  in  the  highlands  of  the  river  Shire  the 
chief  northern  tributary  of  the  Zambesi.  A  third  great  company  was 
coming  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  the  country  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  the  Transvaal. 

To  have  listened  to  Portugal  would  have  been  to  check  all  these 
efforts.  Lord  Salisbury  adopted  a  very  firm  attitude. 
When  the  Portuguese  sent  expeditions  to  try  to  make  with  Portugal, 
good  their  claims  and  to  form  treaties  with  the  native  ^"^^  ^®®^' 
tribes,  he  despatched  an  ultimatum  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon  wh"cli  in 
spite  of  angry  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  i)opulace  could  not  l)e 
resisted.  A  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn,  securing  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  wished  for,  including  the  free  navigation  of  the  Zambesi 
and  the  Shire,  and  i)ractically  pushing  British  influence  as  far  as  the 
south  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  Treaty  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  June  1891.  Lord  Salisbury  explained  that  the  general 
principle  consisted  in  the  acknowledgment  of  treaty  rights  and  of 
effective  occupation,  and  that  the  result,  on  the  whole,  was  a  division 
which  placed  in  our  hands  the  territories  suited  for  white  occupation, 
leaving  to  Portugal  those  which  could  be  developed  only  by  the  natives 
in  accordance  with  Portuguese  habits.  There  was  not  much  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  a  Power  so  effete,  or  with  claims  so  preposterous  as  those 
of  Portugal ;  the  case  was  different  when  the  rival  Power  was  Germany. 

The  dispute  with  Germany  concerned  territories  which  had  been, 
and  still  were  nominally,  the  possessions  of  the  Sultan    Dispute  with 
of  Zanzibar.     The  desire   for    colonisation    and  for    Germany. 
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moivantilo  openings  outside  Knrope  liadbeon  strongly  felt  in  Germany, 
and  a  society  to  toster  eoloinsation  had  been  formed  which  in  1884 
sent  out  eonnnissioners,  Dr.  Peters  and  Count  Tfeil,  to  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  oj>|,osite  Zanzibar.     When  tlieso  explorers  returned  in  Iho 
following  year,  it  appeared  that  with  entire  disregard  of  the  authority 
of  the    Sultan  they  had  contracted  separate  alliances  with  various 
native  chiefs.     For  many  yeai-a  at  Zanzibar  tho  English  Consul,  Sir 
.Tohn   Kirk,  had   been  practically  all   powerful.     Under   him  British 
intluence  had  become  supremo,  and  Zanzibar  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
tieveloping  into  an  orderly  and  well-governed  State.     The  news  that 
behind  and  even  within   the   limits  of  the   Sultan's   dominions  tho 
Cicrraans  were  establishing  a  new  power,  gave  a  considerable  shock 
to  English  feelings.     In  March  1885  a  charter  had  been  granted  to 
a  German  colonisation  company,  giving  it  an  imperial  protectorate 
over  territories  stretching  from  Zanzibar  to  Lake  Tanganyika.     Prince 
Bismarck,  bent  upon  realising  his  great  schemes  of  military  organisa- 
tion, although  he  w^vs  not  himself  in  ftivour  of  colonial  expansion, 
could  not  aftbrd  to  disregard  the  movement,  and  the  eager  colonial 
party  had  received  his  support.     In  the  opinion  of  the  more  vehement 
partisans  of  British  expansion,  the  Foreign  Oflice  had  yielded  unduly 
to  German  pressure.     In  1886  a  line  of  demarcation,  running  from 
the  river  Wanga,  north  of  Zanzibar,  including  the  mountainous  district 
of  Kilimanjaro,  and  terminating  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria,  was 
agreed  upon  to  separate  the  rival  ''  spheres  of  influence  " ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  work  of  Sir  John  Kirk  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  German  protectorate  over  Zanzibar  itself.     The 
administration   of  the  English  "sphere  of  influence,"  which   lay  to 
the  north  of  this  line  and  included  the  newly  discovered  kingdom  of 
Uganda,  was,  in  accordance  with  late  precedents,  intrusted  to  an  East 
African  company,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Sir  William  Mackinnon. 
The  two  companies  thus  placed  in  close  juxtaposition  differed  widely 
in  their  methods  of  procedure  with  the  natives;  constant  disputes 
arose  between  them,  and  the  friction  became  very  severe.    Again,  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Victoria,  up  to  the  confines  of  the  Congo  State,  which 
had  been  established  by  the  Belgian  King  at  the  instigation  of  Stanley 
the  traveller,  there  was  a  largo  district  not  distinctly  included  either 
in  the  German  or  the  English  ''sphere  of  influence."     The  aspirations 
of  the  British  mercantile  companies  were  high,   and  the  idea  had 
arisen  of  a  continuous  line  of  British  trade  settlements,  or  at  least 
an    extension   of   British   influence    from    Cape   Colony  to    Egypt. 
The  great  lakes  afforded  an  almost  continuous  waterway,  and  the 
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possession  of  this  trade  road  was  regarded  as  of  the  first  importance. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  territory  between  it 

and  Lake  Victoria  were  included  in  tho  German  "  s])here."    Conduct 

not  of  tho  most  scrupulous  character  liad  enabled  Dr.  Peters  to  form 

private  treaties  with  chiefs  in  this  neighbourhood  and   to  the  west 

of  Lake  Victoria.     There  seemed  to  be  a  risk  not  only  of  a  formidable 

break  in  the  great  mercantile  road,  but  of  tho  lai)i)ing  of  German 

influence  around  and  behind  the  Uganda  kingdom. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  compelled  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.     He 

treated  it  on  his  usual  principles.     He  did  not  att('mr)t     „  ^^, 

,       -  ,  ,  .  ,     .  Bettlement 

to  claim  for  England  more  than  was  due,  considernig     with  Germany. 

the  increase  of  the  French  power  in  Madagascar,  the  ^^ 
position  of  the  Germans,  and  tho  labour  and  capital  already  spent  in 
Africa.  Under  liis  management  a  Convention  was  arrived  at  in  June 
1890.  The  German  Government  was  induced  to  disregard  the  private 
arrangements  Dr.  Peters  had  made  with  the  natives,  and  to  treat  the 
whole  matter  as  an  international  one.  The  surrender  to  Germany 
of  the  little  island  of  Heligoland  procured  the  restoration  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Zanzibar  to  England,  and  the  encroaching  temper  of  the 
Germans  in  Africa  was  set  at  rest  by  the  demarcation  of  the  limits 
of  the  rival  spheres  of  influence  in  the  disputed  district.  The  line 
was  drawn  straight  from  a  point  on  the  west  coast  of  Lake  Victoria 
opposite  to  the  termination  of  the  old  line  from  the  coast  to  the 
lake  until  it  reached  the  border  of  the  Congo  State.  It  was  thought 
by  many  that  this  Convention  favoured  the  Germans  unduly.  The 
uproar  against  it  among  the  eager  advocates  of  African  expansion 
was  violent.  In  their  view  the  strict  principle  of  *'  the  hinterland  " 
ought  to  have  been  applied;  the  German  sjdiere  should  have  been 
confined  to  the  land  immediately  behind  their  coast-line,  and  the  line 
dividing  the  English  and  German  spheres  of  influence  should  have  been 
drawn  far  to  the  south  of  the  great  lake.  Stanley  was  indignant  at  "  the 
pusillanimous  surrender  of  forests  and  kingdoms."  Put,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
said,  "  bargains  must  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  prudence 
as  well  as  of  boldness ;  and  though  we  ruled  the  sea,  and  need  fear  no 
question  of  maritime  rivalry,  an  entirely  different  set  of  considerations 
came  into  view  when  the  question  was  one  of  taking  possession  of 
territories  only  acce.-sible  after  three  months'  travel."  When  the 
treaty  was  completed,  and  it  appeared  that  the  riglit  of  continuing 
the  trade  road  across  the  German  territory  had  been  secured,  most 
reasonable  men,  and  Stanley  among  them,  were  on  the  whole  well 
satisfied. 
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In  this  policy  of  prudent  bargain  and  constant*  concession   there 
Influence  of         ^^''^^  ^'f^^^   ^^  ^^^^  temper  of  acquisitive  imperialism. 


Eviropean 
politics. 


Nor  did  the  unusual  exertion  of  authority  over  a  self- 
governing  colony,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  and  the  shock 
given  to  its  loyalty  by  the  firm  refusal  of  its  claims,  appear  to  be 
much  in   harmony  with   that  more  temperate   form   of  imperialism 
whicli  looks  to  closer  union  or  even  federation  with  the  colonies. 
The  justification  for  the  unaggressive  treatment  of  international  and 
colonial  questions  may  presumably  be  found  in  the  general  condition 
of  P:uropean  i)olitics  at  the  time.     Direct  alliances  being  out  of  the 
question,  it  became  a  necessity  for  English  statesmanship  to  draw,  as 
ftxr  as  possible  with  an  equal  hand,  support  from  either  of  the  great 
continental  groui.s.     After  all,  the  chief  interest  of  England  lay  in 
Egypt.     Promises  forbade  the  assumption  of  a  protectorate  over  that 
country,  which  forms  the  link  not  only  with  our  Eastern  empire,  but 
with  the  largest  and  most  important  of  our  colonies.     If  England  was 
ultimately  to  retire,  time  was  wanted  to  complete  the  great  work  of 
re-establishment  which   had  been   taken  in   hand,   and   to   confirm 
British  influence.     The  only  direct  competitor  for  that  influence  was 
France.      But  the    other    great    Powers    did    not   regard   the   firm 
establishment  of  British  supremacy  with  any  favour ;  it  wanted  but 
little  to  induce  Germany  to  throw  its  weight  into  the  scale.     Both 
France  and   Germany  had  therefore  to  be   conciliated.     The  price 
paid  was  perhaps   somewhat  high;    the  acceptance   of  the   French 
l)rotectorate  over  Madagascar,  and  the  suj^port  of  French  claims  in 
Newfoundland,  were  matched  by  the  great  concessions  to  Germany 
in  Africa,  and  the  surrender  of  Heligoland. 

The  extension  of  British  territory  however  still  went  on.  For 
Annexation  of  soii^e  years  the  relations  between  the  Indian  Govern- 
Burman.  ^^^nt  and  Thebaw,  King  of  Upper  Burmah,  had  been 

severely  strained.  As  early  as  1879  our  Ilesident  had  been  withdrawn 
from  tlie  capital,  and  attempts  to  renew  commercial  treaties  with  the 
King  had  proved  abortive.  French  agents  had  gained  his  ear.  He 
had  attempted  to  form  European  relations,  and  had  contracted  a  Con- 
vention of  some  sort  with  France.  The  difficulty  reached  a  climax 
when  he  was  induced  to  confiscate  the  rights  of  the  Burmah  Trading 
Comjuny  in  fiwour  of  French  concessionaires.  In  the  autumn  of 
1885  it  was  found  necessary  to  address  an  ultimatum  to  him,  demand- 
ing arbitration  and  the  reception  of  a  British  Resident.  He  refused, 
and  pretended  that  his  arrangements  with  France,  Italy,  and  Germany 
required  that  he  should  consult  those  countries.    On  this,  General 
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Prendergast  at  once  crossed  the  frontier,  and  after  a  short  war 
occupied  Mandclay,  on  November  28,  1885.  The  country  thus 
conquered  was  in  the  following  year  annexed  to  the  British  empire. 
It  was  not  without  difticulty  that  the  Government  was  estjiblished. 
A  guerilla  warfare  was  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  which  lasted  for 
several  years.  It  was  usual  to  speak  of  our  enemies  there  as  Dacoits, 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  they  were  other  than  patriotic 
people  fighting  for  the  independence  of  their  country.  The  pacifica- 
tion of  all  the  annexed  districts  was  ultimately  effected  in  1889, 
and  British  Burmah  administered  like  the  rest  of  British  India. 

With  the  exception  of  the  annexation  of  Ui)per  Burmah,  the  history 
of  India  during  Lord  Salisbury's  administration  ha<l     Mana^ementof 
been   somewhat    uneventful.      The    great    ability  of    Indian  affairs. 
Lord  Dufferin  enabled  him  to  pursue  with  success  the  policy  begun 
by  the  delimitation  of  the  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  in  1884.     The 
policy  consisted  in  establishing  an  independent   State  between   the 
liussian  empire  and  the  British  dominions,  and  in  preserving  friendly 
relations  with  its  ruler,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  on 
the  throne,  and  to  keep  in  order  the  wild  tribes  of  which  his  kingdom 
chiefly  consisted.     Abdurahman   proved   to  be  a  man    of   unusual 
vigour;  and  though  now  and  then  difficulties  arose,  they  were  over- 
come by  the  tact  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Ameer  in 
recognising  in  which   direction   his   own  interests  lay.     Within  the 
frontier  which  had  now  been  definitely  adopted,  great  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  the  defence  of  India.     Various  communications  were 
opened,  and  a  railway  was  constructed  at  considerable  expense  from 
the  valley  of  the  Indus  to  Quetta.    In  Baluchistan  the  influence  of  Sir 
Robert  Sandeman  secured  the  friendship  of  the  chiefs.     Each  little 
war  was  made  of  use  as  an  opportunity  of  surveying  and  maj)ping 
the  difficult  mountain  barrier.      Lord  Dufferin   also   set  on  foot  a 
system,  which  was  completed  by  his  successor,  Lord  Lansdowne,  by 
which  the  irregular  armies  of  the  protected  princes  were  reformed 
and  reorganised.    A  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  British  empire  was  so 
successfully  encouraged  that  portions  of  these  reorganised  armies  were 
regarded,  and  could  indeed  be  used,  as  imperial  troops.     The  presence 
of  a  considerable  number  of  Indian  princes  at  the  Jubilee  had  given 
a  signal  proof  of  their  acceptance  of  British  rule. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  apparent   loyalty  there  had  arisen  a 
movement  among  the  middle  classes  which  threatened    Indian  National 
at  one  time  to  be  somewhat  dangerous.    A  so-called    congress. 
National  Congress  assembled  at  Calcutta  in  1887,  and  continued  to  meet 
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yearly,  the  number  of  delegates  rising  from  350  at  the  first  meeting 
to  nearly  2000  in  1889.  The  language  of  the  orators  was  not  always 
decorous,  and  claims  were  put  forward  for  the  introduction  of  popular 
and  parliamentary  government  in  India,  a  demand  which  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  position  of  the  English  there,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  grant.  Expressions  of  disapprobation  from  the  Viceroys 
seem  to  have  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  principal  members  of  the 
Congress;  the  movement  gradually  declined,  and  it  became  little 
more  than  the  mouthpiece  of  the  class  of  educated  Bengali  Babus. 
But  in  estimating  the  position  of  the  English  in  India,  the  opinion 
of  that  ever-increasing  class,  by  whom  the  Press  is  largely  worked, 
must  always  be  taken  into  consideration. 

One    incident   which,    for   awhile,    attracted    much    attention    in 
Outbreak  in  England  was  an  outbreak  in  Manipnr.     In  1890  the 

Manipur.  1891.      Maharajah    had  been    deposed   by   his   brothers  for 
incompetency.     His  successor  had  not  proved  satisfactory,  and  Mr. 
Quinton  was  sent,  accompanied  by  some  500  troops,  to  set  matters 
right.     He  summoned  a  Durbar,  at  which  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
arrested  the  Minister  whose  influence  he  believed  to  be  the  source 
of  the  misgovernment  of  the  country.     Warned  in  time,  the  Minister 
did  not  attend  the  Durbar.     Some  troops  sent  to  apprehend  him  were 
fired  upon,  and  the  Residency  was  for  many  hours  subjected  to  a 
sharp  attack.     In  the  evening  Mr.  Quinton  and  the  other  Englishmen 
were  induced,  on  the  pretext  of  a  parley,  to  leave  the  Residency  and 
visit  the  Palace.    They  were  there  assassinated  (March  25,  1891). 
Armed  intervention  became  necessary.     With  a  small  body  of  troops 
it  was  found  possible  to  reassert  British  authority,  and  to  place  upon 
the  throne  a  child,  with  the  title  of  Rajah,  under  the  care  of  a  British 
officer.    The  wisdom  of  the  attempt  to  change  the  Government,  and 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Quinton  in  planning  the  secret  apprehension  of 
the  Minister,  were  severely  criticised  in  England. 

Outside  the  complications  of  the  European  system,  and  the  quarrels 
Fishery  indirectly  connected  with    them,  of  which    colonial 

Amerfca^*^  expansion  was  the  immediate  cause,  other  questions 
of  some  importance,  and  not  without  a  threatening 
aspect,  arose  between  England  and  America.  They  were  connected'^ 
as  the  French  quarrel  had  been,  with  the  rights  of  fishing,  and 
affected  both  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Ameiica.  The  first 
quarrel  had  reference  to  the  eastern  coast.  The  chief  point  at  issue 
was  the  construction  to  be  given  to  the  long-established  rule  which 
granted  territorial  rights  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  shore. 
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The  rights  of  the  American  fishermen  to  ply  their  trade  and  to  land 
in  Canadian  ports  had  been  the  cause  of  much  dispute  and  of  several 
treaties.    The  Americans  had  to  all  appearance  gone  beyond  their 
treaty  rights ;  and  the  Canadians,  supported  by  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment, had  seized  and  confiscated  vessels  fishing  illegally.     Very  hot 
language  had  been  used  in  America  upon  the  subject,  and  threats  had 
been  uttered  of  such  interruption  of  the  intercourse  between  Canada 
and  the  States  as  would  have  caused  a  serious  dislocation  of  trade. 
The  American  position  was  weak  both  legally  and  materially ;    the 
extant  treaties  were  distinctly  in  fiivour  of  the  Canadian  contention  ; 
and  the  loss  from  interruption  of  intercourse  would  have  pressed  far 
more  heavily  upon  the  States  than  upon  Canada.     It  was  however 
thought  desirable  that  the  matter  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
British  Government,   and  be   treated  as  an  international   question. 
Accordingly,  in  1887,  Mr.  Chamberlain  crossed  over  to  Canada;  and 
there,  in  company  with  Sir  Sackville  West,  the  British  Minister  at 
Washington,   and    Sir   Charles   Tupper,   the    Canadian  Minister  in 
London,  he  met  Mr.  Bayard  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
concluded  a  treaty,  signed  on  February  15,  1888.     By  this  treaty  the 
demands  of  the  Americans  were  practically  conceded.     A   clearer 
construction  was  given  as  to  what  constituted  "territorial  water." 
The  large  bays  and  gulfs  exceeding  three  marine  leagues  in  width 
were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  inland  seas,  but  were  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  the  open  ocean;    the  restrictions  laid  by  the 
fundamental  Treaty  of  1818  upon  the  resort  of  American  fishermen  to 
Canadian  ports  were  to  be  removed,  although  except  within  definite 
limits  the  actual  right  of  fishing  near  the  shore  was  withheld.     Even 
this  restriction  was  to  be  removed  if  the  United  States  would  consent 
to  renew  the  reciprocal  commerce  of  fish  and  fish-oil  duty  free.     It 
was  only  after  much  opposition  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  could 
be  brought  to  consent,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  a  treaty  entirely 
disadvantageous  to  Canada.    The  Canadian  concessions  were  however 
useless.    A  Presidential  election  was  imminent.    The  feeling  in  America 
of  opposition  to  any  compromise  with  England  was  strong ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  securing  votes,  the  Republican  party  refused  to  agree  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  favourable  though  it  was  to  American  interests. 
Still  more    surprising  was  it  that  Mr.   Cleveland,   the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  himself  the  chief  author  of  the  treaty,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  outbidding  his    Republican   opponents  immediately 
denounced  it  and    declared   the    necessity  of  retaliatory  measures 
against  Canada.    The  step  was  not  a  successful  one  on  his  part; 
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(ienoral  Ilarrison  was  elected  PreHideiit.  Sir  Julian- Pauncefort  took 
the  place  of  Sir  Sackvillo  Went,  who,  havinj^  unwisely  mingled  Kli.i,ditly 
in  tho  political  contest,  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  treaty 
was  a])andoncd,  and  the  fishery  question  fell  back  into  its  old  condition 
of  uncertainty. 

The  second  cause  of  friction  with  the  United  States  was  the  lon^- 
Beai  fishery  standing  dispute  about  the  seal  fishery  in  the  Pehrings 

quarrel.  (^^a.     Russia  had  claimed  the  sea  within  the  Aleutian 

Islands  as  an  inland  sea.  The  claim  was  preposterous,  and  Kngland 
and  America  alike  had  fre.piently  protested  against  it.  In  IHfif. 
Russia  had  sold  Alaska,  its  jjroperty  on  tho  American  continent, 
to  tho  States.  In  spite  of  their  former  protest,  the  States  at  once 
assumed  the  Russian  position,  and  confiscated  some  English  ships 
that  had  taken  seals  in  the  open  sea.  Their  object  was  twofold,  the 
retention  of  a  valuable  moiioj)oly  to  the  exclusion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Vancouvers  Islan<l  or  Canada,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  supply 
of  seals,  for  it  was  chiefly  temales  that  were  taken  in  the  open  sea. 
The  ships  which  had  been  seized  were  condemned  by  tho  Local  Court 
of  Sitka  in  Alaska.  The  illegality  of  the  verdict  appeared  so  obvious 
that  Lord  Salisbury  hoped  to  get  it  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  this  effort  he  failed,  but  he  had  at  the  same  time  taken  the  whole 
matter  in  hand,  and  had  put  it  on  a  broader  footing.  He  succeeded 
in  bringing  it  to  arl)itration  by  a  treaty  signed  in  the  early  spring  of 
1892.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  arbitrators  made  their  report. 
It  proved  to  bo  entirely  in  favour  of  the  English  contention  as  the 
law  then  stood ;  comi)ensation  for  the  shij)masters  whose  goods  had 
been  confiscated  was  thus  secured.  But  for  the  future  new  regulations 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the  American  view,  not  on  legal 
grounds,  but  in  order  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  seals,  an  object 
which  both  disputants  really  had  at  heart.  No  fishing  was  henceforth 
allowed  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  the  chief  breeding- 
place  of  the  seals ;  and  a  close  time  was  fixed,  during  which  all  seal 
fishing  was  forbidden. 

Every  question  as  it  arose  had  thus  been  handled  with  prudence 
Summary  of  ^"^1  without  blustcr.  To  the  majority  even  of  tho 
foreign  policy.  Oi)position  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  had  appeared 
judicious.  Such  objections  as  were  made  came  chiefly  from  men  of 
I^dical  tendencies.  The  exponent  of  these  views  was  SirChr.rles  Dilke,  a 
man  who  had  given  much  thought  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country. 
In  a  speech  to  his  constituents,  he  declared  that  he  wished  to  destroy 
the  myth  that  Lord  Salisbury's  policy  had  won  the  approbation  of  the 
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Lil)eral  party.  He  found  much  to  blame  in  his  i)olicy  of  concession 
and  accused  him  of  undue  leaning  to  tho  Triple  Alliance.  The  cession 
of  Heligoland,  which  was  a  point  of  vast  importance  to  Germany,  and 
tho  whole  arrangement  of  l':ust  Africa  and  Zanzibar  were  unnecessary 
concessions  for  which  no  udc(iuate  advantages  had  been  obtained  •  in 
Egypt  alone  had  tho  right  policy  been  pursued.  This  criticism  is' in- 
teresting, because  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  mistrust  felt  in  the  incoming 
Mmistry  was  the  belief  that  Mr.  Morley  and  others  were  eatrer  to 
carry  out  the  long-promised  retirement  from  Egypt.  It  was  a  common 
idea  that  a  determined  foreign  j.oliey  was  the  monopoly  of  the  Con- 
servatives. l',(it  the  attitude  assumed  by  a  speaker  so  it.idical  in  his 
policy  as  Sir  (Miarles  I  )ilke,  and  the  well-known  views  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
seemed  to  promise  that  liritish  claims  wouM  be  upheld  at  least  as 
firmly  by  the  new  Ministry  as  by  their  predecessors. 


CHAPTER   V. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S   MINISTRY,  August  15,  1892,  to  March  3,  1894. 


THE  CABISET. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treanury  and  Priry  Stal, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Lard  Chanctllor, 

Presvlent  of  the  Council,  i 

Secretary  for  India,         3  ... 

Home  Secretary, 

Foreign  Secretary, 

Colonial  Secretary, 

War  Secretary, 

First  lA)rd  of  the  Admiralty, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Postmaster-General 

Chanctllor  of  the  Duchy  of  fAincasler, 
President  of  I^ocal  Government  Board, 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Education, 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  . 
Chief  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Irtland, 
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Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Chancellor, 


Mr.  Glmlstonc. 

Sir  William  Havcourt. 

Lord  Herscbell. 

Earl  of  Kimberloy. 

Mr.  Asquith. 

Lord  Rosebery. 

Marquis  of  Ripon. 

Sir  H.  CampbcU-Hannorman. 

Earl  Spencer. 

Mr.  Mundella. 

Mr.  Arnold  Morley. 

Mr.  Bryce. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Arthur  Acland. 

Mr.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  John  Morley. 


Lord  Houghton. 
Mr.  Samuel  Walker. 


THE  general  election,  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  the 
establishment  in  odice  of  the  new  Government,  was  followed  by 
an  immediate  prorogation.  For  five  months  the  new  Ministry  was 
The  new  allowed    to  pui'sue   its  policy  unquestioned,   and  to 

dSring«ie  prepare  for    the   coming  struggle   in  January.     The 

recess.  exact  character  of  the  expected  Bill  in  favour  of  Home 

Rule  was  not  disclosed.  The  speech-making  fell  chiefly  to  the  Opposition. 
But  the  change  of  policy — conciliation  as  opposed  to  coercion — Wiia 
at  once  visible.  The  general  proclamation  under  the  Crimes  Act  had 
already  been  withdrawn.  There  remained  the  special  proclamation 
declaring  the  National  League  to  be  a  dangerous  association,  and  the  two 
obnoxious  clauses  of  the  Crimes  Act  authorising  the  change  of  venue 
in  trials  and  extended  rights  of  search.  These  were  all  allowed  to 
drop,  and  the  Act  became  in  Mr.  Morley's  hands  entirely  inoperative. 
Furthermore,  the  Irish  Secretary  did  not  shrink  from  moving  in  the  diffi- 
cult matter  of  restitution  of  evicted  tenants.  A  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  their  claims,  at  the  head  of  which  was  set 
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an  English  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Mathew.  The  constitution  of  tlie 
Commission  and  the  opening  speech  of  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  excited 
extreme  anger  among  the  Unionists.  Mr.  Morley  did  not  hide  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  cliiefly  of  Nationalist 
tendencies.  Mathew's  speech  contained  certainly  a  strong  indictment 
of  some  of  the  Irish  landlords.  It  was  evident  that  an  attempt  was 
to  be  made  to  govern  Ireland  without  exceptional  laws,  and  to  treat 
with  much  sympatliy  and  indulgence  the  claims  and  conduct  of  the 
Irish  people. 

It  was  not  in  Ireland  only  that  the  respect  for  national  wishes  was 
shown.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  become  so  filled  with  ideas  of  nationality 
that  to  him  the  Welsh  appeared  scarcely  less  a  separate  naion  than 
the  Irish.  In  liis  speeches  in  Wales  he  implied  in  no  doubtful  manner 
that  he  would  favourably  consider  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  Wales  as  though  it  were  a  Welsh  Church,  and  would  throw  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  changes  in  the  Welsh  Land  Law  analogous  to 
those  he  had  carried  out  in  Ireland. 

In  England  the  questions  which  required  immediate  handling  were 
the  distress  among  the  large  class  of  unemployed  and 
the  clamorously  demanded  right  of  public  meeting  in     SquSl^' 
Trafalgar  Square.     Both  Mr.  Mundella,  President  of    "^eetinw. 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Home  Secretary,  showed 
skill  and   firmness  in   meeting  the  difficulties  which  arose.     While 
listening  with  much  sympathy  to  the  case  of  the  unemployed   Mr 
Mundella  made  it  plain  that  legislation  in  their  favour  was  impossible  • 
but  at  the  same  time  he  organised  in  his  office  a  Labour  Department' 
from  which  he  hoped  they  would  derive  much  benefit.     Mr   Asquith' 
adhering  to  the  view  that  the  use  of  Trafalgar  Square  was  a  privilege 
and  not  a  right,  consented  to  allow  meetings  to  be  held  there  imder 
certain  limitations  and  conditions  to  be  arranged  with  the   police 
The  measure  proved  successful.     A  full  meeting  or  two  were  held] 
and  then,  opposition  having  disappeared,  they  gradually  dwindle  1  to 
nothing. 

Abroad  there  was  no  dislocation  of  policy.     Nowhere  was  the 
expected  weakness  of  the  Government  visible.     As  to    po^.  j 
Uganda,  where  the  East  African  Company  had  proved     affair?* 
unable  to  maintain  its  position,  the  Foreign   Office  desired  further 
information,  but  showed  no  signs  of  being  willing  recklessly  to  with- 
draw ;  a  special  commissioner,  with  very  large  powers,  was  appointed 
to  examine   the  position  in  all  its  aspects.     In  Egvpt,  thour^h  Mr 
Scott  Moncrief  and   Sir  Alfred   Milner  were  recalled,  it  w^s  only 
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because  they  were  wanted  at  home.  Their  places  were  satisfactorily 
filled.  Colonel  Kitchener  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  Army 
as  Sirdar,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (now  become  Lord  Cromer)  continued 
to  exercise  his  great  beneficial  influence  over  the  Kliedival  Govern- 
ment. Various  difficulties  however  seemed  to  be  threatening.  Abbas, 
the  young  Khedive,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  beginning  of 
1892,  began  to  show  signs  of  restlessness.  Not  unnaturally,  there  was 
always  a  party  in  Egypt  which,  either  from  a  real  nationalist  feeling 
or  won  over  by  the  intrigues  of  France,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
British  supremacy.  This  party  hailed  the  efforts  of  Abbas  to  assume 
a  more  independent  position  and  to  assert  his  right  of  nominating  his 
own  Ministers  by  the  removal  of  Mustapha  Fehmi,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Fakri,  a  member  of  the  Nationalist  party,  as  chief  Minister. 
The  firm  attitude  assumed  by  Lord  Cromer  overawed  the  Khedive, 
and  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which  liiaz  Pasha  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  (January  1893).  The  support  given 
to  Lord  Cromer  by  the  English  Government,  made  evident  to  the 
Egyptians  by  an  increase  of  the  army  of  occupation,  enabled  him  to 
encounter  successfully  for  the  time  the  rising  feeling  of  the  Nationalists. 
But  the  year  did  not  pass  without  further  indications  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  required  to  be  met  by  great  tact  and  self-restraint.  Fortunately 
the  required  skill  was  not  found  wanting,  and  the  general  course  of  im- 
provement both  in  financial  and  in  public  works  continued  unchecked. 

The  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  (January  1893) 
Opening  of  made  clear  to  the  public  what  had  already  been  fore- 

Pariiament.  shadowed  in  Ministerial  utterances,  that,  while  the 
f  rst  place  in  the  Liberal  programme  was  to  be  occupied  by  Home 
Rule,  many  other  items  of  what  was  known  as  the  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme were  to  find  a  place  in  it.  Bills  were  promised  for  improved 
registration,  and  for  the  establishment  of  equality  of  franchise  by  the 
limitation  of  each  elector  to  a  single  vote ;  for  defining  employers' 
liability ;  for  the  limitation  in  certain  cases  of  the  hours  of  labour ;  for 
the  creation  of  parish  councils ;  for  securing  local  option  ;  and  for 
"preventing  the  growth  of  new  vested  interests  in  ecclesiastical 
establishments  in  Scotland  and  Wales,"  a  preliminary  step  towards  dis- 
establishment. As  was  foreseen  at  the  time,  as  the  Ministers  themselves 
must  indeed  have  foreseen,  but  few  of  these  measures  were  carried 
through.     The  way  was  still  stopped  by  the  Home  Rule  question. 

The  "  Government  of  Ireland  "  Bill,  produced  as  soon  as  the  Address 
Home  Rule  was  passed,  differed  considerably  from  that  of  1886. 

BUI,  1893.  The  irisi^  Legislature  was  to  consist,  as  iu  England, 


of  two  bodies  regarded  as  representing  an  upper  and  a  lower  House, 
a  legislative  council  and  a  legislative  assembly.     The  Council  and  the 
Assembly  were  to  be  elected  by  diff'erent  constituencies,  the  first  by 
those  rated  at  £20,  the  second,  103  in  number,  by  the  existing  con- 
stituencies.    The  legislature  was  to  busy  itself  exclusively  with  Irish 
afl'airs.     Questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  treason,  of  the  law  of  aliens, 
and  of  external  trade  were  withdrawn  from  its  purview.     Religious 
freedom  was  to  be  secured.     The  Viceroy  was  to  be  ai)i)ointed  for  six 
years,  irrespective  of  religion  or  party.    An  executive  committee  of  the 
Irish  Privy  Council  was  to  act  as  his  Cabinet.     Subject  to  the  sanction 
of  the  Sovereign  and  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  he  had  the  power  of 
veto  on  Irish  Bills.     If  the  two  Houses  disagreed,  they  were  to  be 
called  to  meet  in  common,  and  the  question  was  to  be  left  iu  the  hands 
of  this  joint  meeting.     An  appeal  lay  to  the  Privy  Council,  if  the  Irish 
Pailiament  should  overstep  its  constitutional  rights.     As  a  precaution, 
in  order  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  Bench,  the  judges  were  to  be 
irremovable ;  two  of  them  were  to  be  specially  appointed  to  consider 
financial  questions.     The  Irish  constabulary,  left' during  the  period  of 
transition  under  the  authority  of  the  English  administration,  was  to  be 
gi-adually  absorbed  into  a  local  police.     The  financial  arrangements 
might  be  reconsidered  after  fifteen  years.   Thus  far  the  Irish  constitution 
only  was  considered.     The  more  difficult  questions  connected  with  its 
relation  to  England  remained.    One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  former 
Bill  had  been  the  exclusion  of  Irish  members  from  the  central  Parliament, 
which  was  regarded  as  incompatible  with  its  imperial  character.    The 
counter  arguments  alleged  had  rested  on  the  impropriety  of  allowing 
the  Irish,  over  whose  affairs  Great  Britain  had  no  longer  any  control, 
to  exercise  what  might  at  times  prove  a  paramount  influence  over 
English  affiurs.     In  the  new  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  attempted  to  avoid  the 
dilemma.    Reduced  in  number  to  80,  the  Irish  members  were  to  enjoy 
a  limited  right  of  voting  in  the  imperial  Parliament.    A  line  was  drawn 
between    what  was    exclusively  English    and  what    was    imperial. 
Questions  expressly  confined  to  Great  Britain,  taxes  not  levied  in 
Ireland,  and  appropriation  of  money  for  anything  except  imperial 
services,   were    withdrawn   from    their    cognizance.      The    financial 
arrangements  had  been  also  modified,  and  the  payment  of  a  lump 
sum  by  Ireland  (which  had  been  stigmatised  as  tribute)  disappeared 
from  the  Bill.     The  Irish  Budget,  as   explained  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
could  be  so  arranged  as  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Legislature 
a  surplus  of  £500,000.    Certain  changes  took  place  subsequently  in 
these  arrangements;    and   finally   the    payment  from    Ireland    wag 
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calculated  upon  its  actual  contribution  at  the  time  to  the  imperial 
revenue.  It  appeared  that  after  the  expenditure  of  the  Irish  revenue 
upon  Irish  objects,  the  amount  payable  to  the  imperial  exchequer 
would  amount  to  about  £2,300,000.  From  this  had  to  be  deducted 
for  the  present  the  £500,000  a  year  which  England  undertook  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  constabulary. 

No  sooner  was  this  Bill  introduced  than  the  Government  hurried 
to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  English  reformers.  In  rapid 
succession  the  Bills  promised  in  the  Queen's  Speech 
were  introduced,  though  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition  prevented  any 
of  them  from  advancing  far  beyond  the  first  stages. 

The  already  well-known  determination  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 

Bitter  op-  *^"'®^  ^"*   ^'^^   ^om^   Utile   Bill  prevented  it  from 

position  to  arousing  outside  the  House  the  enthusiasm  which  had 

Home  BiUe.  •    i  ^i  i.       t^.,,       -r^  .  ,  . 

accompanied  the  earlier  Bill.  But  within  the  House  it 
afforded  opportunity  for  a  somewhat  reckless  exhibition  of  the  powers 
of  the  Opposition.  It  is  instructive  to  the  student  of  party  politics 
to  observe  that,  while  the  Bill  of  188G  had  been  chiefly  condemned  on 
the  ground  that  the  exclusion  from  Westminster  of  the  Irish  members 
derogated  from  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  Parliament,  the  present 
Bill  was  chiefly  assaulted  on  the  gi'ound  that  the  presence  of  the  Irsh 
members  even  though  limited  in  numbers  and  with  a  restricted  right 
of  voting  w\qs  disastrous  to  the  real  interests  of  imperial  legislation. 
In  fact,  the  struggle  in  the  House  was  a  mere  faction  fight.  As 
usual  it  was  in  the  Committee  stage  that  the  warfare  was  carried  on 
with  most  determination.  Every  point  was  subjected  to  the  most 
captious  criticism,  and  the  spirit  of  party  ran  so  high  that  all  the 
decencies  of  Parliamentary  usage  were  forgotten.  While  members 
of  the  majority  were  not  ashamed  to  stigmatise  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
"Judas,"  an  audible  whisper  of  "murderer"  was  thought  a  fitting 
accompaniment  to  the  mention  of  Mr.  Davitt's  name.  The  Com- 
mittee indeed  did  not  close  without  an  indecent  exhibition  of 
personal  violence.  No  doubt  such  utterances  came  chiefly  from  the 
rank  and  file,  but  outside  the  House  the  leaders  did  not  lag  much 
behind  their  followers.  "  The  Government/'  said  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
"  are  using  their  opportunity  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  country, 
sacrificing  them  to  men  who  have  been  the  bane  of  their  own 
country,  but  who  shall  not  bj  the  ruin  of  ours."  *'  An  intolerable, 
an  imbecile,  an  accursed  Bill,"  was  what  Lord  Salisbury  called  it; 
while  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  declared  that  the  Irish  leaders  were 
"  political  brigands  and  nihilists,"  and  that  the  Government  had  been 
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"  as  capricious  as  a  woman,  and  as  impulsive  and  passionate  as  a 
horde  of  barbarians." 

Beyond  the  introduction  and  explanation  of  the  numerous  promised 
measures,  the  Government  had  been  unable  to  advance    Home  Rule 
before  Easter  in  face  of  the  eager  opposition  which  they     debates, 
encountered,  and  which  culm'nated  in  the  introduction  of  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  27th  of  March.      So  persistent  were  the  opponents 
of   the   Bill,   so   nearly   allied   to  obstruction  were    their    methods, 
that  Mr.   Gladstone,  with  the   acquiescence   of  all  sections  of  the 
majority,  declared  his  intention  of  taking  all  the  time  of  the  House 
for  G'ivernment  business,  and  his  determination  after  the  briefest  of 
vacations  to  introduce  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  on 
the  Gth  of  April.    On  that  day  the  great  struggle  began.     Seldom  has 
the  House  of  Commons  more  thoroughly  earned  its  title  to  be  con- 
sidered a  Parliament.    If  talking  was  desirable,  there  was  undoubtedly 
enough  of  it.     For  twelve  nights  a  continual  flow  of  words,  sometimes 
eloquent,  sometimes  reasonable,  but  seldom  adducing  any  new  argu- 
ments, filled  the  House.     There  were  of  course  in  a  measure  of  such 
importance  abundant  points  on  which  opinions  might  vary.      Most 
of  these   received  attention  from    the   Opposition.     But  the  main 
objections  were  still  the  same  as  of  old,  tlie  desertion  of  the  loyal 
minority,  the  inefliciency  of  any  guarantee  of  imperial  supremacy,  the 
danger  of  intrusting  government  to  men  so  reckless  as  to  have  con- 
ceived "the  plan  of  campaign,"  and  now  the  added  argument  that 
the  limitation  of  the  voting  power  in  the  imperial  Parliament,  and 
the   restrictions  laid   on   the   subjects  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
proposed  local  Parliament,  were  derogatory  to  the  Irish  and  incon- 
sistent even  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  Bill.     This  seemed  indeed 
to  be   chiefly  a  matter  for  the  Irish  themselves,  and  although  Mr. 
Redmond  and   his  followers  refused  to  accept  the  Bill  as  final,  the 
Irish   party  as  a  whole  welcomed  it  with   some   enthusiasm.      The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the   Bill  showed  no   greater   novelty.      Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  closing  the  debate,  still  put  prominently  forward   his 
trust  in  the  Irish  people,  the  failure  for  the  last  six  years  of  that 
steady  coercion,  or,  as  they  called  it,  "  firm  government,"  which  the 
Unionists  had  claimed  as  the  panacea  for  Irish  ills,  and  the  great 
moral  duty  which  lay  upon  England  to  rectify  the  misgovernment  of 
six  hundred  years.     A  majority  of  42,  the  full  majority  which  the 
Ministry  could    claim,    including    the   Irish,    supported   the    second 
reading  (April  21). 

But,  long  though  its  passage  had  been,  the  Bill  was  far  from  having 
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reached  smooth  water.     The  Committee  stage  lay  before  it,  and  the 
tactics  of  the  Opposition  were  avowedly  to  destroy  it 

Home  Rule  ..  ,,  1  i       ^      1         ..        t  1   .        , 

Bin  in  Com-         if  they  could  not  stop  it.     It  was  plain  that  every 
mittee.  p^j^^^  woiild  be  fought  at  exorbitant  length;  it  took 

five  days  to  carry  the   first  clause,  which  was  concerned  with   the 
supremacy  of  the  imperial  executive. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  first  showed  himself  somewhat  conciliatory,  and 

"Q       -        accepted  amendments  from  the  opposition  so  freely  as 

tine."  June  29,     to  cxcite  the  anjrer  of  the  Irish  and  even  to  threaten 

1893  » 

a  dissolution  of  the  party.  He  found  himself  almost 
compelled  to  take  up  a  stiffer  attitude.  The  struggle  thus  became 
still  more  embittered,  and  the  Committee,  which  began  its  sittings  on 
the  8th  of  May,  had  by  the  28th  of  June  got  no  further  than  the  fourth 
clause.  It  became  absolutely  necessary  that  some  measure  should  bo 
taken  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  majority.  On  the  following  day 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  resolution  of  which  he  had  given  previous 
notice.  The  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  divided  into  sections,  and  a  time 
limit  was  fixed,  within  which  all  the  clauses  in  each  section  were  to  bo 
put  to  the  vote,  whether  they  had  been  debated  or  not.  The  opposition 
to  such  a  resolution  was  of  course  vehement.  Mr.  Balfour  stigmatised 
it  as  an  attempt  to  silence  the  voice  of  Great  Britain.  The  Govern- 
ment and  their  supporters  refused  to  join  in  the  debate,  in  spite  of 
the  taunts  of  their  adversaries.  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  they 
were  "  the  slaves  of  the  Irish  party."  "  There  sit  the  men,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  Irish  members,  *'  who  pull  the  strings  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  The  British  empire  is  being  sold  by  private 
treaty."  The  resolution  was,  however,  carried  by  a  majority  of  32. 
There  thus  arose  a  second  precedent  for  what  has  been  since  known 
as  the  guillotine.  Once  before,  in  1887,  a  similar  resolution  had 
been  found  necessary  in  order  to  force  the  Crimes  Bill  through 
committee.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  had  evidently  shrunk  from  using 
the  precedent,  and  had  only  introduced  his  resolution  with  extreme 
regret  and  under  a  feeling  of  its  absolute  necessity.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  real  question  was  whether  the  majority  should  or 
should  not  prevail,  "If  the  will  of  the  majority  was  not  allowed 
to  prevail,  Parliamentary  institutions  would  be  a  mockery 
and  an  imposture."  That,  in  spite  of  their  violent  outcries 
against  this  method  of  procedure,  the  Conservatives  should  have 
subsequently  adopted  it,  seems  to  show  that  in  face  of  an  ener- 
getic and  factious  minority  some  such  method  is  a  matter  of 
necessity. 


As  a  matter  of  course,  it  now  became  the  business  of  the  Opposition 
to  bring  discredit  on  the  Bill  by  preventing  the  dis- 

-  •  /•  /•  •.       1  T       1  ,      ,     ,  Debate  on 

cussion  ot  many  ot  its  clauses.     It  thus  resulted  that    retention  of 
not  more  than  ten  of  the  original  forty  clauses  were     ^"^^  ^^"^^ers. 
discussed  at  all.     One  alone,  clause  9,  of  the  third  section  occupied 
the  whole  week  allowed  for  that  section.     It  must  be  confessed  how- 
ever that  it  concerned  the  most  important  and  difficult  subject  of  the 
Bill,  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  in  the  imperial  Parliament. 
On  this  point,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  it  necessary  entirely  to  change  the 
original  provisions  of  the  Bill.     Explaining  that  there  were   three 
possible  means  of  solution — the  absence  of  the  Irish  members,  tiieir 
complete  presence,  or  their  occasional  presence  with  limited  powers 
of  voting — he  stated  that  the  Government  were  willing  to  be  led  by 
the  wishes  of  the  House.    He  himself  had  preferred  and  had  suggested 
in  his  Bill  of  188G  the  entire  removal  of  the  Irish  members  from  the 
House,  and  it  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  that  Bill.    He 
would  willingly  have  withdrawn  from  that  position  and  have  admitted 
them  freely,  but  as  there  were  frequent  exi)ressions  of  a  strong  feeling 
against  this  step,  he  and  his  colleagues  did  not  think  it  right  to  urge 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  "  to  accept  a  system  under  which 
members   coming  from   Ireland   were  at  the   same  time  to  have  a 
complete  command  over  their  own  domestic  aflliirs,  and  to  possess 
a  power  of  controlling  the  domestic  affairs  of  Great  Britain  equal  to 
that  possessed    by   those    who    represented    Great    Britain."      The 
Government,  he  said,  had  therefore  adopted  the  system  of  limited 
voting,  but  were  willing  to  accept  any  change  in  this  respect  which 
the  House  preferred.     The  majority  appeared  to  favour  the  uncon- 
ditional   admission    of   the    Irish    members    to  the    Parliament  at 
Westminster,  and  it  was  in  this  form  that  clause  0  was  passed.    When 
the  fatal  day  arrived  on  which  the  knife  of  the  guillo-     _ 

,,  .     r  11  n  ,1  .    .  ,  -     Riotous  scenes 

tine  was  to  tall  on  all  the  remaining  clauses,  a  scene  of  in  the  House, 
violence  probably  unprecedented  in  Pariiament  was  -^^^^^'^  ^®®3. 
presented.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  used  the  words  with  regard  to  the 
regularity  with  which  his  party  followed  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  The  Prime 
Minister  calls  '  black,'  and  they  say  *  it  is  good ; '  he  calls  '  white/  and 
they  say  'it  is  better.'  It  is  alwa3'3  the  voice  of  a  god;  never  since 
the  time  of  Herod  has  there  been  such  slavish  adulation."  At  the 
name  of  "  Herod  "  a  furious  storm  arose,  amidst  which  were  heard 
cries  of  "  Judas."  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Chairman  tried  to  enforce 
the  closure.  Some  how  or  other,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  blows 
were  given,  and  indescribable  disorder  for  some  minutes  raged.    It  was 
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hushed  however  by  the  return  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  forty-seventh 
and  last  sitting  of  the  Committee  was  at  length  brought  to  an  end. 
A  few  days  afterwards  (August  30)  the  third  reading  was  taken. 
Again  exceptions  were  raised  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  but  at  last, 
on  the  1st  of  September,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  34  in  a  House 
of  5C8.  An  examination  of  the  minority  showed  that  without  the 
Irish  members  the  Government  would  have  failed  to  carry  the  Bill  by 
23  votes. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Bill  when  it  was 
Home  Rule  brought  before   the   House   of  Lords.     A   House  of 

rejected  in  the      hereditary  legislators  is  almost  of  necessity  conserva- 

Upper  House.         ,.  tt  i  •  i  .  i    i.    i 

tive  ;  a  liouse  which  represents  property,  and  little 
else,  can  scarcely  fail  to  object  to  any  change  which  threatens  the 
form  of  society  on  which  its  position  depends.  It  was  to  a  very 
willing  audience  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  propounded  his  plausible 
theory  that,  although  it  might  be  unwise,  even  perhaps  impossible,  for 
the  House  of  Lords  to  withstand  the  firmly  expressed  wishes  of  the 
nation,  it  had  the  power,  and  indeed  the  duty,  of  insisting  upon  the 
clear  expression  of  the  national  opinion,  and  of  forcing  a  dissolution  if 
it  believed  that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  truly  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  people.  This  was  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom,  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  was 
given  the  task  of  replying  to  Lord  Spencer's  introduction  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  To  that  argument.no  doubt  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  Lower  House  gave  additional  weight.  The  small 
majority,  the  sudden  change  of  opinion  in  Committee  as  to  the  retention 
of  Irish  members,  the  paucity  of  amendments  moved  from  the 
Ministerial  side,  and  the  wholesale  application  of  the  closure,  almost 
unprecedented  and  bearing  the  appearance  of  a  violent  restriction  of 
the  right  of  free  debate,  certainly  gave  colour  to  the  assertion  that 
the  Bill  was  little  more  than  the  expression  of  the  views  of  one  man, 
by  whose  imperious  will  it  had  been  forced  through  the  House.  Tlie 
debate  lasted  four  days.  It  was  remarkable  for  a  virulent  and  able 
attack  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  for  a  very  temperate 
and  sympathetic  speech  from  Lord  Spencer,  and  for  a  playful  argument 
from  Lord  Roseberj%  who  concealed  his  real  earnestness  under  a  tone 
of  easy  banter,  but  whose  arguments  disclosed  that  opportunist  temper 
which  has  constantly  marked  his  career.  "  Home  Rule  was  not  to  him 
a  fanaticism  nor  a  question  of  sentiment,  scarcely  even  a  question  of 
history,  nor  a  council  of  perfection,  but  merely  the  best  thing  which 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances."    But  from  whichever  side 
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the  speaking  came,  it  was  well  understood  that  it  could  have  no 
effect ;  the  conclusion  was  foregone.  In  an  unusually  crowded  House 
there  were  but  41  votes  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  while  419  joined  in 
rejecting  it. 

Time  had  undoubtedly  favoured  the  Unionist  cause.    The  extra- 
ordinarv  powers  of  delay  which  are  inherent  in  the 
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constitution,  and  the  conservative  temper  which,  in  proceeded 
spite  of  the  general  energy  and  progressive  force  of  ^^^^' 
the  people,  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  English  race,  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  asserting  themselves.  While  the  relief  which  the 
Irish  had  been  taught  to  expect  was  kept  in  abeyance,  strong  in  their 
hope  for  the  future  they  had  for  awhile  laid  aside  those  extreme 
measures  of  discontent  which  had  compelled  England  to  take  notice 
of  them.  The  tension  was  relaxed,  and  the  Irish  question,  grave 
though  it  was,  no  longer  held  its  place  as  the  one  great  necessary 
question  to  be  solved.  Those  men  who  felt  deeply  the  necessity 
of  changes  in  England  itself  were  no  longer  content  to  postpone  the 
realisation  of  the  reforms  they  had  at  heart.  If  the  great  composite 
Liberal  party  was  to  be  kept  together,  it  was  necessary  that  some 
attempt  should  be  mada  to  satisfy  its  most  eager  supporters.  From 
a  mere  party  point  of  view,  whether  for  the  general  Liberal  interest 
or  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  a  consolidation  of 
interests  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  new  general  election.  The 
claim  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  force  a  dissolution  was  therefore  entirely 
disregarded,  and  the  Government  proceeded  to  caiTy  forward  some  of 
the  items  of  that  over-extensive  programme  with  which  they  had 
ushered  in  the  session. 

A  measure  had  already  been  introduced  for  the  imi)rovement  of  Parlia- 
mentary registration.     It  was  admitted  that  many  of    Registration 
the  anomalies  of  the  existing  system  w^ere  cured  by  it ;    ^^i^- 
but  some  of  the  younger  Conservatives,  seeing  in  it,  as  they  said,  rather 
a  small  Reform  r>ill  than  a  Registration  Bill,  succeeded  in  stopping  its 
course  and  referring  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  it  was  no  further 
heard  of.     A  similar  disaster  befell  all  attempts  at  temperance  legisla- 
tion.    A  Local  Option  Bill  had  been  introduced,  by    Temperance 
which  a  certain   number  of  electors  might  claim   a    ^^^8. 
poll,  and,  if  a  two-thirds  majority  was  there  obtained,  the  issue  of 
new  licences  and  the  renewal  of  the  old  licences  were  to  be  alike 
stopped  for  three  years.     The  Bill  refused  to  recognise  any  right  of 
compensation  to  the  existing  licence  holders,  but  allowed  them  three 
years'  grace.    The  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  the  Upper  House,  treated  of 
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the  same  subject  from  a  ditferent  point  of  view,  and  introduced  a  plan 
for  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  Gothenburg  system.  A 
company  was  to  be  formed  in  any  area  which  expressed  a  desire  for 
it,  and  was  to  have  entire  command  of  the  public-houses,  which  it 
was  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  at  a  price  fixed  by  arbitration.  Beyond 
a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  all  profits  of  the  trade  were  to  be  devoted 
to  public  improvements  in  the  area ;  the  number  of  public-houses  was 
fixed  at  one  to  every  thousand  inhabitants  in  towns,  one  to  every  six 
hundred  in  the  country.  Neither  the  Government  Bill  nor  the 
Bishop's  Bill  got  as  far  as  the  second  reading.  But  besides  these 
abortive  efforts,  two  Bills  of  prime  importance,  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  and  tlie  Parish  Councils  Bill,  had  been  introduced  and  fairly 
launched  upon  their  career.  The  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Opposition 
made  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  complete  the  necessary  financial 
work  before  the  close  of  the  session,  although  Government  took  to 
itself  the  whole  time  of  the  House  and  kept  it  sitting  till  late  in 
September. 

An  autumn  session,  to  begin  on  the  2d  of  November,  and  to  last,  as 
Autumn  sea-  ^1^^.  Gladstone  prophesied,  till  Christmas,  was  a  matter 
sion,  Nov.  2.  of  necessity.  The  Government  determined  to  press 
forward  and  to  carry  at  least  the  two  Bills  which  had  already  made 
some  progress.  Tliey  were  to  be  regarded  as  "  non-contentious  " — that 
is  though  they  had  not  passed  the  second  reading,  their  principle  was 
to  be  regarded  as  accepted,  and  their  second  reading  to  be  at  once 
taken.  The  epithet  "non-contentious"  proved  strangely  ill  applied. 
The  whole  session  was  occupied  in  a  long  and  detailed  struggle  over 
their  clauses. 

The  Parish  Councils  Bill  was  undertaken  as  a  completion  and 
Parish  enlargement  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888. 

Councils  Bill.  It  ^j^g  to  apply  to  the  rural  districts  only.  The 
numerous  authorities — such  as  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  the 
Improvement  Commissioners,  the  Local  Boards,  and  the  Highway 
Authorities — were  to  be  reconstituted  as  District  Councils.  Below 
them  in  the  hierarchy  of  authorities  was  to  stand  the  Parish  Council 
as  the  primary  unit  of  local  administration.  In  every  parish  there 
was  to  be  constituted  a  parish  meeting;  and  in  villages  of  over  300 
inhabitants,  or  in  groups  of  smaller  parishes,  there  was  to  be  a  Parish 
Council.  To  this  Council  was  to  be  given  the  powers  hitherto  held 
by  the  Vestry,  in  all  matters  not  directly  affecting  the  Church.  It 
was  to  appoint  the  overseers,  to  hold  the  parish  property,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Allotment  Act,  and  the  charities  with  the  exception  of 
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those  belonging  to  the  Church.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  duties,  the 
Parish  Council  was  to  be  armed  with  powers  to  hire  and  to  purchase 
land  compulsorily.  It  was  also  charged  with  the  right  of  calling  on  the 
County  Council  to  set  the  District  Council  in  motion,  if  its  duties  as 
to  sanitation  or  highways  were  neglected.  All  elections  were  to  be 
carried  on  by  ballot  and  on  the  "  one  man  one  vote  "  principle ;  this 
included  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  from  which  all 
ex-offi,cio  members  were  henceforward  to  be  excluded. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  labourer,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  local  government,  second  read- 
the  opposition  which  the  Bill  encountered  rested  on  the  (founciTs^Sm, 
instinctive  mistrust  of  the  class  below  them  felt  by  the  '^°^'  '^• 
wealthier  classes.  They  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
compulsory  powers  could  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  labourer,  or  that 
such  an  instrument  would  not  be  used  as  a  weapon  against  themselves. 
The  transference  of  the  management  of  the  charities  seemed  to  open 
a  door  to  unrestrained  jobbery,  and  the  removal  of  the  existing  trustees 
seemed  an  uncalled-for  attack  on  the  vested  interests  of  their  own 
class.  It  was  with  more  reason  that  they  dreaded  the  suggested 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law ;  it  was  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  judicious  relief  of  poverty,  at  all  times  a 
matter  of  great  difhculty,  would  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  a 
Parish  Council  degenerate  before  long  into  a  system  of  indiscriminate 
outdoor  relief  involving  an  undue  expenditure  of  public  funds.  It 
was  upon  these  points  that  the  discussion  chiefly  turned.  An  oppor- 
tunity occurred  which  enabled  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  to  justify 
their  lengthened  opposition  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  non-con- 
tentious measure.  They  were  able  to  assert  that  with  respect  to  the 
transference  of  the  charities  the  principle  of  the  Bill  had  been  tampered 
with.  Mr,  Fowler,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  had  promised  to  deal 
liberally  with  the  existing  trustees  ;  and  this  had  been  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  Bill.  But  the  feeling  of  the  Radical  wing  of  the 
party  in  favour  of  putting  the  charities  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves  was  so  strong,  that  the  Government  thought  it  necessary 
to  accept  an  amendment  from  their  own  side  by  which  a  majority,  at 
all  events,  of  the  trustees  should  be  elected  by  the  Parish  Council. 
Mr.  Fowler's  promise  seemed  thus  to  be  entirely  ignored.  Nor  did 
the  Poor  Law  clauses  escape  without  alteration.  The  Opposition 
urged  that  the  whole  question  of  Poor  Law  administration  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Bill  and  treated  as  a  separate  matter.  The 
Government  declined  to  yield  on  this  point,  and  successfully  resisted 
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all  attempts  to  reintroduce  ex-officio  or  nominated  members  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  But  with  a  view  of  making  some  concession  to 
the  claims  of  the  wealthier  classes,  they  consented  to  allow  the  Parish 
Council  to  elect  its  chairman  and  vice-chairman  and  one  or  two  other 
members  from  outside  its  own  body.  Room  was  thus  made  for  the  rein- 
troduction  into  the  Council  of  a  few  men  of  influence.  Even  with  these 
concessions  the  Bill  could  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  before  Christ- 
mas; and  it  was  found  necessary  to  continue  the  session  in  the  new  year. 
The  same  fate  attended  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  The  struggle 
Employers*  waxed  hottest  over  the  clauses  which  forbade  "  con- 

Liabiiity  Bill.  tracting  out."  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Bill  that 
no  individual  workman  should  have  the  power  of  contracting  himself 
out  of  its  provisions,  and  it  was  this  compulsory  character  which  gave 
it  its  chief  value  in  the  e3''es  of  the  Trades  Unionists  and  of  that  party 
which  was  eager  for  the  extension  of  what  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
State  Socialism.  There  already  existed,  especially  in  large  firms  and 
mercantile  concerns,  schemes  of  mutual  insurance  to  which  master 
and  man  alike  contributed.  The  Opposition  urged  that  the  new  Bill 
would  deal  a  heavy  blow  at  the  liberty  of  the  individual  workman, 
and  go  far  to  destroy  an  arrangement  which  was  not  only  quite  as 
advantageous  to  the  workman  as  that  which  the  Bill  proposed,  but 
which  offered  a  sure  and  easy  method  of  closing  the  gap  so  often 
found  between  the  interests  of  employer  and  employed.  The  Bill 
was  however  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  (November 
23).  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  encountered  fresh  and  more  successful 
opposition.  The  large  employers,  such  as  Lord  Dudley  and  Lord 
Stalbridge,  protested  against  the  destruction  of  their  insurance  schemes, 
and  prophesied  the  certain  diminution  of  amicable  relations.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll,  as  usual,  talked  vehemently  in  favour  of  individual 
liberty,  while  Lord  Salisbury  threw  all  his  weight  into  the  same  scale. 
The  practical  step  taken  was  the  acceptance  of  an  amendment  moved 
by  Lord  Dudley.  Basing  his  action  upon  an  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  Maclaren  and  carried  in  the  Lower  House,  by  which  great  existing 
insurance  schemes  were  omitted  from  t'le  action  of  the  Bill,  Lord 
liord  Dudley's  ^^^tlley  movcd  an  amendment  carrying  the  matter  a 
Amendment.  step  further,  and  including  in  the  exceptions  not  only 
present  but  future  insurance  schemes.  The  effect  of 
the  amendment  was  little  less  than  the  establishment  of  the  genend 
right  of  "contracting  out."  It  was  accepted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
a  large  majority.  When  the  Bill  was  returned  to  the  Commons,  this 
amendment  was  opposed  with  all  its  strength  by  the  Government,  who 
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went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  its  adoption  would  be  fatal  to  the  Bill ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  stigmatised  the 
action  of  the  Government  as  a  mere  attempt  to  get  up  a  cry  against 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  was  carried 
(December  21)  by  the  full  majority  of  62,  and  the  Bill  returned  to  the 
Upper  House. 

The  two  Bills  were  thus  left  incomplete  when  Parliament  adjourned 
for  Christmas,  with  the  expectation  of  a  still  further  prolongation  of 
a  session  which  was  already  of  unprecedented  length.  As  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  spite  of  the  many  hard  things  which  were  said  as  to  his 
arbitrary  nature,  was  far  too  fully  imbued  with  the  old  traditions 
of  Parliament  to  look  with  favour  upon  the  frequent  employment  of 
the  closure,  some  other  method  had  to  be  adopted  to  get  the  hotly 
contested  Parish  Councils  Bill  through  the  House  of    „ 

^  -.  r        J  •  •  1  •  1       Compromise  on 

Commons.  Means  were  found  in  a  compromise,  which  Parish 
was  arranged  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties,  o^^c^is  Biii. 
on  the  two  great  points  at  issue.  In  addition  to  the  chairman  or  vice- 
chairman.  Boards  of  Guardians  were  to  be  allowed  to  co-opt  two  other 
members ;  and  the  definition  of  ecclesiastical  charity  was  slightly  altered. 
On  the  other  side,  the  opposition  to  compulsory  hiring  of  allotments 
was  to  be  withdrawn  if  certain  limits  as  to  the  character  of  the  land 
hired  were  introduced,  ostensibly  for  the  protection  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  and  landlord.  It  was  thus  found  possible  (on  January  4)  to 
get  through  all  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill.  Both  Bills  having 
now  passed  the  Lower  House,  an  adjournment  was  moved  on  the  12th 
of  January  in  order  to  allow  the  House  of  Lords  time  to  consider 
them.  The  Employers'  Liability  Bill  had  already  been  before  the 
Upper  House,  and  had  been  laigely  altered.  It  was  now  again  sent 
back  to  the  Lower  House  with  the  alterations  confirmed.  The 
reception  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  was  not  more  conciliatory.  All 
the  chief  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  more  or  less  altered.  The 
population  necessary  to  authorise  a  Parish  Council  was  raised,  the 
right  of  hiring  land  was  placed  under  closer  control,  parish  coun- 
the  franchise  of  voters  at  the  parish  meeting  was  ciisBiuinthe 
limited,  the  financial  clauses  were  altered,  and  the 
transference  of  the  management  of  the  charities  from  the  old  trustees 
to  elective  boards  was  disallowed.  Thus  far  the  Conservatives,  with 
their  allies  the  Liberal  Unionists,  in  spite  of  grave  warnings  from  the 
Government  benches,  had  had  it  all  their  own  way.  There  seemed 
however  to  be  a  line  beyond  which  the  conservative  energy  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  would  not  carry  them.     A  motion  of  the  Earl  of 
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Onslow  demanding  that  no  one  should  vote  either  at  a  meeting  or  a 
council  who  had  not  personally  paid  his  rates,  a  motion  which  if  carried 
would  have  entailed  the  wholesale  disfranchisement  of  the  labourer, 
at  length  roused  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  the  declaration  that  he 
could  not  allow  as  practical  or  politic,  considering  the  position  of  the 
two  Houses,  so  wide  a  policy  of  disfranchisement.  Lord  Salisbury, 
although  he  continued  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  as  a  grave  and 
fatal  defect  in  the  Bill,  that  it  placed  the  power  of  expending  the  rates 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  did  not  personally  pay  rates,  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  his  allies  and  recommended  in  face  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  attitude  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion.  Enough  had 
certainly  been  done  to  show  the  determination  of  the  Lords  to  throw 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Liberal  Government. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  reassembled  (February  12),  the  two 
Parish  coun-  -^^^^^  "^Qxt  Sent  back  to  them  for  consideration  entirely 
ciisBUi  passed,  changed  in  their  character  by  the  action  of  the  Upper 
House.  Was  the  Government  to  allow  itself  to  be  thus  overriden? 
There  was  every  indication  of  the  approach  of  a  severe  constitutional 
struggle.  Strengthened  by  the  action  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  tiie 
House  of  Lords,  the  Government  found  it  possible  to  reject  most  of 
the  Lord's  amendments  with  respect  to  the  Parish  Councils  Bill. 
After  a  somewhat  lengthened  interchange  of  opinions  and  sending  to 
and  fro  of  the  Bill,  it  was  found  possible  to  arrive  at  compromises 
„     ,         .  fairly  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  the  Bill  was  at 

Employers  •'  ''  .... 

Liability  Bill       length  passcd.    The  Employers'  Liability  Bill  met  a  dif- 
oppe  .  ferent  fate.     Although  Lord  Dudley's  amendment  was 

again  rejected  by  a  majority  of  22,  certain  cross  voting  so  reduced  the 
majorit}'  that  a  sort  of  compromise  setting  a  time  limit  to  the  operations 
of  the  Bill  was  carried  against  the  Government  by  two  votes.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  feebly  supported  an  opposition  would 
produce  much  result  or  aflect  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Bill  was  sent  up  (February  19)  only  to  be  again  returned  with 
the  Commons'  amendment  disallowed.  It  had  been  Mr.  Gladstone's 
intention  firmly  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  Peers.  Their  persistent 
opposition  to  the  ministerial  measures  had  driven  him  to  regard  the 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Lower  House  as  an  object  of  the 
first  importance.  He  had  hoped  to  vindicate  the  power  of  the 
Commons  by  carrying  the  simple  formula  "  that  the  Lords'  amendments 
be  set  aside."  The  triumph  which  he  had  promised  himself  was 
denied  him ;  it  was  discovered  that  this  striking  form  could  be  used 
only  when  the  privileges   of   the  Commons   were  touched.     The 
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expectation  of  the  public  had  been  raised  to  a  high  pitch  and  it 
seemed  a  sorry  conclusion  when  the  Prime  Minister  was  compelled  to 
confine  himself  to  a  motion  which  led  at  once  to  the  entire  dropping 
of  the  Bill.  The  Lords  had  proved  too  strong  for  liim.  lie  liad  not 
mdeed  been  forced  to  accept  their  amendments,  but  lie  had  been 
obliged  to  allow  their  power  of  destruction.  At  length,  on  March  3 
1894,  the  session  which  had  begun  in  January  189i3  was  brou-ht  to 
an  end.  ^ 

Disposed  to  peace  in  moderation  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was,  and  great  as 
was  his  dislike  to  the  acquisition  of  new  imperial  responsibilities  he 
found  It  at  times  impossible  to  withstand  tlie  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon   him.     What  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  the    Th  m-  t  >, 
natural  expansion  of  the  race,"  the  ofTspring  of  the    War.i893 
eager  search  for  wealth  disguised  under  that  form  of  patriotism  which 
sets  before  it  as  its  object  the  extension  of  tlie  empire,  was  too  strong 
lor  him.     Thus  it  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Matabele  War  in  189.3 
A  body  of  adventurers  had  been  enrolled  as  a  Chartered  Company 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  in  1889,  to  hold  and  ad- 
minister a  territory  in  Soutli  Africa  which  by  a  liberal  interpretation 
of  agi-eements  was  held  to  have  been  conceded  by  Lobcngula,  Chief 
ot  tiie  ^Latabele,  the  dominant  tribe  of  intrusive  Zulus.     The  territory 
in  question  lay  north  of  the  Transvaal  and  to  the  west  of  tlie  Portugues'e  • 
settlement  on  the  coast,  and  was  known  as  Mashonaland.     A  quarrel 
between  the  wariike  Matabele  and  their  former  vassals  the  Mashonas 
produced  a  raid  of  so  cruel  and  devastating  a  character  that  the 
European  settlers  were  driven  to  resist  it.     As  was  inevitable  in  the 
general  confusion,  the  Matabele  were  unable  to  draw  a  clear  line 
behyeen  the  territory  of  the  Chartered  Company  and  territory  under 
British  protection.     The   frontier  of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
was  violated,  and  it  became  impossible  for  the  imperial  Government 
to  stand  aloof.     The  invasion  of  Lobengula's  territory  was  authorised 
and  resulted,  after  some  severe  fighting,  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Matabele  pmver.    Bulawayo,  Lo1)engula's  chief  town,  was  occupied, 
while  he  himscif  fled  towards  the  north  and  died  eariy  in  the  following 
year.     A  vast  addition  was  thus  made  to  the  country  already  ad" 
ministered  by  the  Chartered  Company.     Under  the  name  of  Rhodesia 
it  entered  upon  a  rapid  though  not  uninterrupted  course  of  social  and 
material  progi-ess. 

Long  though  the  session  had  been,  its  result  was  very  scanty ;  very 
few    of  the  great  Government  measures  had  been    cio««ofa,„^ 
brought  to    completion.     But    though    a    legislative    .tone'a<2i^; 
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failure,  it  had  been  in  many  ways  a  personal  triumph  for  the  Minister. 
He  had  shown  no  signs  of  weakness  in  his  management  of  his  party. 
Though  unahle  to  satisfy  his  Radical  followers,  who,  irritated  by  the 
lengthy  struggle   and  extreme   pertinacity   of  the   Opposition,  were 
threatening  to  force  his  hand,  he  still  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  united  party.     He  had  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  ^linistry.     He  had 
refused  to  allow  the  Opposition  to  force  upon  him  against  his  will  a 
declaration  of  his  plan  for  national  defence.     He  had  accepted  the 
full  responsibility  for  the  Matabelc  War.     He  had  defended  with  skill 
and  temper  the  action  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  rudely  assaulted  by  the 
Radicals  for  not  immediately  filling  the  Bench  with  Liberal  Partisans. 
It  was  the  last  of  his  triumphs.    The  close  of  the  session  was  something 
much  more  important  than  the  cessation  of  a  term  of  Parliamentary 
struggle.     It  was  the  close  of  the  political  life  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  statesmen  ever  produced  by  England.     His  impeachment 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Lords'  amendments 
to  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  was  the  last  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  Parliament.    A  political  life  of  more  than  sixty  years,  during 
much  of  which  he  had  occupied  a  position  of  influence  seldom  equalled, 
was  drawing  to  its  natural  conclusion ;  and  though  at  eighty-four  years  of 
age  he  was  still  exhibiting  a  marvellous  intellectual  readiness,  and  a 
mastery  of  the  details  of  party  management  which  enabled  him  to  hold 
the  various  sections  of  his  followers  together  as  no  one  else  could  have 
done,  yet  the  infirmities  of  age  were  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt. 
Both  ear  and  eye  had  lost  something  of  their  old  acuteness,  and  the 
mind,  whose  versatility  was  still  remarkable,  was  losing  its  sense  of 
proportion,  and  was  acquiring  something  of  the  old  man's  pertinacity 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  single  object.     The  speech  which  he  delivered,  and 
which  many  people  at  the  time  understood  to  be  his  last,  was  in  no 
sense  a  farewell  address,  there  were  no  personal  allusions.    Yet  in  its 
deeper  meaning  it  marked  a  consciousness  that  the  hour  for  retirement 
had  struck.     The  great  objects  to  which  the  last  years  of  his  life  had 
been  directed,  the  removal  of  the  blot  upon  the  empire  caused  by  the 
persistent  hostility  of  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  of  a  just  and 
acceptable  form  of  government  there,  had  been  ruined ;  the  force  on 
which  he  had  relied  to  attain  them,  the  force  of  the  popular  will  of  a 
well-ordered  democracy,  had  been  suddenly  and  completely  checked. 
Wealth,  property,  aristocracy,  typified  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
making  full  use  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  that  House,  had  been 
Btrong°enongh  to  impose  their  will  upon  the  nation,  not  on  this 
question  only,  but  on  every  other.     In  Mr.  Gladstone's  eyes  the  House 
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of  Lords  had  become  the  great  obstacle  to  every  form  of  advance.     It 
was  not,  as  he  explained,  the  little  amendments  which 

1  „  i»  1  •  I  ,  ,        .  Gladstone's 

Jie  was  now  acceptuig  which  were  the  real  pomts  at    last  speech, 
issue.    "  We  are  compelled  to  accompany  that  accept-    ^^'"''^  ^'  ^®®*- 
ance,"  he  said,  "  with  the  sorrowful  declaration  that  the  dilVercnces, 
not  of  a  casual  or  temporary  nature  merely,  but  dilTerences  of  con- 
viction, differences  of  prepossession,  differences  of  mental  habit,  and 
differences  of  fundamental   tendency,  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  appear  to  liave  reached  a  development 
in  the  present  year  such  as  to  create  a  state  of  things  of  which  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  in  our  judgment  it  cannot  continue.     The 
issue  which  is  raised  between  a  deliberative  assembly  elected  by  the 
votes  of  more  than  six  million  people,  and  a  deliberative  assembly 
occupied  by  many  men  of  virtue,  by  many  men  of  talent,  of  couise 
with   considerable  diversities  and  varieties,  is   a  controversy  which 
when  once  raised  must  go  forward  to  an  issue.  .  .  .  My  duty  terminates 
by  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact,  which  it  is  really 
impossible  to  set  aside,  that  in  considering  these  amendments,  limited 
as  their  scope  may  seem  to  be,  we  are  considering  a  part,  an  essential 
and  inseparable  part,  of  a  question  enormously  large,  a  question  which 
has  become  profoundly  acute,  which  will  demand  a  settlement,  and 
must  receive  at    an    early   date   that  settlement  from   the   highest 
authority."    Although  this  question,  except  for  a  brief  space,  has  not 
assumed  the  exact  shape  which  Mr  Gladstone  foresaw,  he  was  right 
in  his  prophecy.     His  departure  from  political  life  is  coincident  with 
a  strong  reaction  towards  the  old  conservative  ideals.     The  claims  of 
property  and  wealth  Iiave  continually  risen  into  prominence ;  and  class 
distinctions,  none  the  less  real  because  tempered  by  a  kindly  and 
patronising  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  lower  orders,  have  resumed 
much  of  their  old  strength. 

For  four  years  longer  ^Ir.  Gladstone  lived  in  retirement,  vigorous 
and  active-minded  to  the  last.     A  painful  illness,  mag-     Gladstone's 
naniniously  borne,  came  to  a  close  on  May  10,  1898.     **®^t^- 
The  storms  of  party  warfare  which  had  beaten  so  wildly  around  him 
w^ere  for  a  moment  hushed.     The  fervid  admiration  he  had  won,  the 
political  hatred  he  had  excited,  w-ere  merged  in  a  touching  unanimity 
of  respectful  regret  and  acknowledgment  of  his  transcendent  abilities, 
as  the  grave  closed  over  the  great  statesman  at  his  public  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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*  Not  in  the  Cabinet. 

ON  the  3d  of  March  the  long-expected  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
took  place,  and  Lord  llosebery  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
position  of  Prime  Minister.  He  undertook  to  carry  on  the  Government 
i.ord  Rosebery  on  the  same  lines  as  his  predecessor.  Tiie  conduct  of 
Prime  Mini-         affiiirs  had  indeed  led  to  a  situation  which  somewhat 
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1894.  suited   Lord  Rosebery's  views.     A  Home  Piuler  and 

consistent  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  had  none  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  Irish  self-government  which  had  induced  Mr.  Gladstone  to  make 
it  almost  the  sole  object  of  his  political  aspirations.  He  had  no 
wish  that  it  should,  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  entirely  overshadow 
the  many  reforms  required  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  ;  he  had 
no  objection  to  allow  the  question  to  remain  for  the  present  in 
suspense.  His  view  of  Lish  self-government  was  complicated  with 
a  large  though  scarcely  formulated  conception  of  a  great  federated 
empire.     On  the  other  hand,  he  earnestly  desired  the  completion  of 
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many  of  the  objects  at  which  the  Liberal  party  aimed,  and  his 
practical  character  revolted  at  the  condition  of  impotency  to  which 
Liberal  legislation  appeared  to  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  was  ready  therefore  at  once  not  only  to  take  upon 
himself  the  duty  of  leading  the  Liberal  advance  along  its  old  lines, 
but  also  to  throw  all  his  energies  into  tliat  struggle  with  the  Uj-per 
House  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  indicated  as  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  any  successful  Liberal  work. 

If  the  restoration  of  old  party  lines  was  desirable,  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  maintenance  of  Home  Pule  as  a  very  prominent  item  in  the 
Liberal  programme  was  a  matter  of  necessity;    party  i)ledges  and 
the  distribution    of   parties    in   Parliament  put    an   insurniountablo 
obstacle  in  tiie  way  of  dropping  it.     It  may  indeed  be  questioned 
whether  the  Unionists  (who,  but  for  Home  Pule,  might  to  all  ai.pear- 
ance  have  returned  to  the  Liberal  fold)  had  not  already  gone  too  for 
in  their  alliance  with   their  Conservative  friends  to  allow  of  their 
return.     They  had   deeply  modified  the  policy  of  the  Conservative 
party.    Mr.  Chamberlain  was  already  shaking  off  his  earlier  domocratic 
impulses,  and  the  line  of  cleavage  was  fast  being  drawn 
between   radical  and  moderate   Liberal,  rather  than    ^ITblr^"'''' 
between  Liberal  and  Conservative.     At  all  events,  no     ''^^^o"- 
sign  of  the  reconstitution  of  a  united  Liberal  party  was  seen.     Even 
in  the  Ministerial  majority  a  want  of  unanimity  began  to  show  itself, 
threatening  further  disruption.     The  Government  were  defeated  oil 
the  Address  by  their  own  followers.     An  amendment  moved  by  Mr. 
Labouchere  to  the  effect  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  dejaived 
of  its  power  of  veto  was  carried  against  the  Government,  which  liad 
to  submit  to  the  somewhat  humiliating  necessity  of  withdrawing  tlie 
Address  and  substituting  a  new  one.     The  incident  was  of  couree 
without  result,  but  indicated  the  temper  of  the  extreme  Ministerialists 
sufficiently  to  explain  the  impossibility  of  any  reunion  of  parties.     The 
Ministerial  majority  in   fact  was  too  small   for  the  purposes  of  a 
strong  Government.     Scarcely  any  of  their  measures  could  be  brou<dit 
to  completion.  ° 

A  Bill  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Welsh  Church  was  dropped 
after  the  first  reading;  a  Registration  Bill,  directed  to  various Biiia 
cure  what  was  allowed  to  be  a  scandalous  condition  of  introduced, 
things,  and  aimed  chiefly  against  the  abuse  of  plural  voting,  was 
stigmatised  as  a  mere  party  measure  in  preparation  fur  the  c°omin- 
election,  and  did  not  get  beyond  its  second  reading;  the  Evicted 
Tenants  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  in   their  farms  in 
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Ireland  those  who  in  the  late  land-war  had  been  driven  from  them, 
was  indeed  carried  in  the  Lower  House  by  the  use  of  the  most 
stringent  form  of  closure,  but  was  at  once  rejected  by  the  Lords 
(August  4,  1894). 

It  was  only  on  financial  questions  that  the  Government  was  able  to 
The  Budget.         S'^^i"  *  distinct  success.     Sir  W.  Harcourt's  Budget 
Aprni894.'         secured  them   this   victory.     The   difficulties  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been  increased  by  the  large  ex- 
pendilure  required   for   the  navy.     The  sense  of  national  insecurity, 
and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  an  irresistible  naval  force,  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  March  1889,  had  not 
diminished.     The  stipulations  of  that  Act  had  been  carried  out,  and 
the  Government  had  undertaken  great  and  costly  works  in  the  im- 
provement of  harbours  and  in  the  establishment  of  naval  barracks,  and 
had  begun  building  a  large  naval  dock  at  Gibraltar.     The  programme 
laid  down  by  the  Defence  Act  had  been  completed.     But  foreign 
countries  had  meanwhile  added  to  their  navies ;  and,  on  the  principle 
that  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain  should  be  a  match  for  any  two  foreign 
fleets  combined,  Lord  Spencer  now  thought  it  necessary  to  set  on  foot 
another  great  scheme  of  naval  increase,  to  be  completed  as  before  in 
five  years.     The  naval  estimates,  which  had  been  prepared  in  February, 
showed  an  increase  of  £3,000,000  upon  those  of  the  year  1893-1894; 
and  ^\x.  Gladstone  just  before  his  resignation  had  found  himself  unable 
to  approve   of  a  policy  so   wholly  repugnant   to   the  peaceful   and 
economical  traditions  of  his  life.     He  would  say,  as  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Morley,  "  My  name  stands  in  Europe  as  a  symbol  of  the  policy  of 
peace,  moderation,  and  non-aggression.     What  would  be  said  of  my 
active  participation  in  a  policy  that  will  be  taken  as  plunging  England 
into  the  whirlpool  of  militarism  ?     For  more  than  sixty-two  years  I 
have  uniformly  opposed  militarism."     Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  and 
the  substitution  of  Lord  Rosebery,  whose  views  of  imperial  duty  were 
somewhat  different,  allowed  the  production  of  the  enlarged  estimates. 
This  great  increase  of  expenditure,  on  the  army  and  navy,  on  educa- 
tion, and  on  grants  to  assist  local  taxation,  had  raised  the  demands 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  coming  year  to  over  £100,000,000.     Sir 
William  Harcourt  estimated  the  deficit  at  four  and  a  half  millions. 
He  did  not  propose  to  obtain  this  sum  by  borrowing,  but  by  a  rectifica- 
tion of  what  are  known  as  the  Death  Duties.     A  duty  was  first  to  be 
laid  upon  the  value  of  all  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  settled 
or  unsettled,  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  upon  death  the 
State  should  take  a  share  of  all  money  passing  to  a  new  owner.    But 
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in  the  imposition  of  this  tax  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intro- 
duced the  principle  of  graduation.     The  share  to  be  claimed  by  the 
State  was  to  vary  from  1  per  cent,  upon  estates  of  £500  to  8  per  cent, 
upon  estates  of  over  £1,000,000.    This  general  tax  included  and 
destroyed  what  had  hitherto  been  known  as  the  Probate  and  Account 
Duties.     There  remained  a  second  tax  hitherto  known  as  the  Legacy 
and  Succession  Duties.     These  were  henceforward  to  fall  equally  upon 
real  and  personal  propert3^     In  addition  to  the  advantages  likely  to 
result  from  these  great  changes,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  add  another 
penny  to  the  income-tax  for  the  coming  year,  and  also  a  small  additional 
duty  upon  spirits  and  upon  beer.     The  Budget  was 
very  thorouglily  discussed  in  Committee,  and  met  with    t'te  Deith"  °' 
great  opposition.     But  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  his    ^""««- 
own  party.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  declined  to  make  use  of  the  closure,  and 
by  patience  and  firmness  succeeded  in  carrying  his  propositions  almost 
unaltered.     The  change  introduced  was  far-reaching,  and  its  success 
as  a  financial  measure  has  been  since  abundantly  proved,  although  at 
the  time  it  excited  strong  feelings  of  anger  among  the  wealthier  classes. 
They  found  a  spokesman  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who,  with  a  want 
of  dignity  unexpected  from  a  statesman  of  so  high  a  character,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  blow  inflicted  upon  his  class  by  the  Bill.    Hence- 
forward it  would  be  no  longer  possible,  he  urged,  for  men  in  his 
position  to  exhibit  that  easy  liberality  which  was  so  advantageous  to 
themselves  and  to  the  country. 

The  rejection  of  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  received  by  the  nation  with  more  equanimity  than 
suited  the  views  of  a  Government  who  were  determined    men?pr<?^' 
to  rest  their  claim  to  popularity  on  their  opposition  to     «^^™°'«- 
the  Upper  House.     The  autumn  oratory,  which  Iiad  now  become  an 
habitual  incident  of  party  warfare,  was  chiefly  directed  to  this  question  ; 
and  it  was  understood  that,  when  Parliament  reassembled,  the  great 
effort  of  the  Government  would  be  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  hostile 
resolution  against  the  House  of  Lords.     Some  surprise  was  felt  that 
there  was  no  hint  of  any  such  intention  in  the  Queen's  Speech  (February 
5, 1895).    Another  Evicted  Tenants'  Bill,  Welsh  disestablishment,  the 
popular  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  abolition  of  plural  voting,  and 
a  measure  for  completing  the  system  of  county  government  in  Scotlnnil, 
all  found  a  place ;  but  of  the  House  of  Lords  there  was  no  mention! 
The  Government  were  however  right   in  this   omission ;  the  Crown 
could  hardly  recommend  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature 
which  injuriously  affected  the  other.     Tactically  also,  Lord  Rosebery 
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defended  his  action  by  explaining  that  a  resolution  carrying  with  it  so 
great  a  constitutional  change  would  of  necessity  produce  an  immediate 
dissolution ;  and  for  this  he  was  not  as  yet  prepared,  until  he  had 
made  some  further  use  of  his  majority. 

There  was  however  quite  sufficient  ground  in  the  Ministerial 
Weakness  of  silcnce  for  a  party  attack ;  and  an  Opposition  amend- 
the  Ministry.  mcnt  intrusted  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  moved  to  the 
Address,  declaring  that  it  was  quite  contrary  to  the  public  interest 
that  the  time  of  Parliament  should  be  occupied  in  discussing  measures 
which  the  Ministry  was  avowedly  unable  to  pass,  while  a  great  con- 
stitutional question  had  been  announced  which  required  immediate 
settlement.  The  party  situation  was  summed  up  in  that  amendment. 
The  Opposition  was  desirous  to  secure  a  dissolution ;  the  Minis- 
terialists, at  all  events  the  tacticians  among  them,  preferred  to  let  the 
House  of  Lords  still  further  discredit  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  electorate 
by  refusing  to  pass  Liberal  measures,  before  calling  on  the  country 
to  decide  upon  the  constitutional  change  which  they  had  in  view. 
The  Ministerial  majority,  although  small,  was  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  their  own  line.  The  measures  promised  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  were  accordingly  introduced.  Against  an  opposition  falling 
just  short  of  obstruction  they  were  slowly  pushed  on.  No  Bill  of 
importance  however  was  destined  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Although 
there  were  occasions,  such  as  the  second  reading  of  the  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment Bill,  on  which  the  Ministers  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  a  fair  majority,  the  numbers  on  which  they  could  rely 
were  so  small  that  their  tenure  of  power  was  constantly  uncertain. 

On  the  question  of  the  election  of  a  new  Speaker,  when  a  vote  was 
taken  on  strict  party  lines,  they  secured  the  election 
election  of  the      of  their   candidate  by  no  more   than   11   votes.     In 
Speaker.  April  Mr.  I'eel  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign 

the  position  he  had  long  held  with  great  dignity  and  success.  All 
attempts  at  producing,  as  is  usually  thought  desirable,  a  unanimous 
election  to  the  vacant  post  proved  in  vain ;  and  finally  a  vote  was 
ti\ken  between  Sir  Matthew  lUdley,  nominated  by  the  Opposition,  and 
Mr.  Gully,  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  who  was  put  forward  by  the 
Government.  Time  has  amply  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
ment choice. 

It  was  very  generally  believed,  though  no  certainty  in  the  matter 
•'Fining the  could  be  arrived  at,  that  the  Government,  in  con- 
^^^'  tinning  to  press  forward  their  programme,  and  in  avoid- 

ing a  dissolution  which  seemed  the  natural  method  of  strengthening 
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their    position,    were    acting   with    the    express    object   of   passin- 
measures  in  the  Commons  which  tlie  House  of  Lords  would  be  certain 
to  reject ;    or,  in  the  cant  language  of  the  time,  were  attempting  to 
fill  up  tlic  cup,    in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  appeal  to  the 
country  with  a  still  stronger  cry  against  the  obstruction  of  the  Ur.per 
House.     There  is  at  least  no  doubt  that  the  Prime  Minister  definitely 
put  forward  a  reform  in  that  House,  and  a  change  in  its  relation  to 
Uie  Lower  House,  as  the  first  future   object  of  the  Liberal  partv 
Party  tactics  of  this  sort  are  neither  dignified  nor  safe.     An  accident 
may  easily  change  a  small  majority  into  a  nmiority ;  and  so  it  now 
leJl  out.     On  the  discussion  of  the  expenses  of  the  War  Office   Mr 
Brodrick  moved  a  slight  diminution,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  supply* 
of  cordite  was  insufficient.     Mr.  Campbell- Bannerman    ^    . 
replied  that  the  experts  whom  he  had  consulted  had    rhTSst^r' 
expressed  themselves  satisfied.     He  unfortunately  compromised   liis 
position  by  naming  the   exact  amount  in  store.      By  so   doin-r  he 
rendered  his  appeal  to  expert  authority  nugatory;  the  House  c°ould 
now^  judge  for  itself,  and,  somewhat  to  the   astonisliment  of  both 
parties,  the  Government  upon  a  division  appeared  in  the  minority, 
25  against  132     The  House  at  once  adjourned,  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  22d  of  June,  it  was  known  that  the  Government  had  resigned" 
and  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  called  upon  to  form  a  Minltry 
Thus  upon  a  small   side  issue   the  Conservative  Government  were 
returned  to  power;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  were  able 
to  continue  in  office,  supported  in  part  by  the  natural  reaction  which 
followed  the  long  course  of  Liberal  advance,  in  part  by  the  political 
blindness  which  invariably  attends  a  state  of  war. 

The  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  8th  of  July.  The  general 
election  which  ensued  consummated  the  rout  of  the  n. 
Liberal  party.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Ilosebery  eTecS. 
following  in  the  lines  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  speech,  attempted  to 
lally  his  followers  to  a  great  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords.  Tiie 
party  was  out  of  hand;  its  vast  and  diffuse  programme  militated 
agamst  concentrated  effort;  no  enthusiasm  was  evok'cd  by  the  attitude 

Ion  t  twrto^-  '""'•  "°  P"^^"^^^^'^^  ^^  ^'''  "^-^  --  n 

ft  n!'    ^^^^.^^^'^'"^t  ^^'"^^try  could  command  a  majority  of  152  in 
he  new  Parliament.     In  no  Parliament  since  that  which  immediately 

sucn  complete  predominance. 
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THE  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  political  arena,  and  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  of  which  he  had 
been  tlie  head,  produced  a  complete  change  in  the  centre  of  political 
The  new  interest.     It  was  no  longer  the  Irish  question  on  which 

Ministry.  party  warfare  hinged.     Though  it  no  doubt  continued 

to  occupy  a  place  of  great  prominence,  serving  as  a  permanent  obstacle 
to  any  reunion  of  the  Liberal  party,  yet,  as  far  as  the  nation  was 
concerned,  it  now  gave  place  to  questions  of  more  domestic  interest, 
and  before  all  to  the  question  of  imperial  unity. 
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The  imperial  idea  was  the  monopoly  of  neither  party.    The  late 
Prime  Minister  had  long  preached  it,  though  it  had 
appeared  to  him  scarcely  within  the  realm  of  practical    JJfnSoronS'aT" 
pohtics.    Among  the  Conservatives  into  whose  hands    ^^^e^^ry. 
the  Government  had  now  so  triumpliantly  passed,  it  found  an  eager 
supporter  m  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  man  in  intellectual  power  perhaps  not 
superior  to  Lord  Rosebery,  but  of  a  more  practical  and  self-conlident 
disposition,  and  of  unrivalled  tenacity  in  pursuing  to  success  whatever 
objects  he  set  before  him.    Few  men   have  excited  more  political 
annnosity.     IIis  bitter  speech,  his  apparent  tergiversations,  the  out- 
spoken character  of  his  utterances,  and  the  little  respect  wliich  he 
showed  for  the  ordinary  conventions  of  political  life,  adbrded  constant 
openings  for  attack.     But  an  unbiassed  consideration   of  his   wiiole 
chequered  career  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  certain 
breadth  of  view,  an  aim  wider  and  higher  than  the  detail  he  was  for 
the  moment  handling,  always  present  with  him  at  every  stage  of  his 
hfe.    Whether  engaged  in  municipal  work  at  Birmingham,  oi°support- 
mg  the  views  of  the  Democratic  Radical,  or  turning  upon  his  old 
friends  and  withstanding  with  all  his  might  what  he  regarded  as  a 
step  towards  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  it  was  always  the  great 
idea  of  well-governed  yet  self-governed  units  within  an  unbroken  and 
powerful  unity  which  filled  his  mind.     To  all  appearance  a  practical 
sharp,  even  over  sharp,  man  of  business,  he  was  at  heart  an  idealist' 
His  position  as  Colonial  Secretary  gave  him  opportunities  he  was  not 
slow  to  embrace.    The  establishment  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
and  the  South  African  War,  with  its  attendant  incidents,  afford  strikin- 
instances  of  the  successful  realisation  of  his  idea.    As  Colonial  Minister"' 
lie  shared  with  Lord  Salisbury  (who  retained  the  Foreign  Olfice  in  his 
hands)  the  direction  of  the  external  policy  of  England,  which,  from  the 
first  moment  of  the  accession  to  office  of  the  new  Ministrv,  began  to 
absorb  the  public  attention. 

In  feet,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  hardly  taken  possession  of  his  office 
before  his  treatment  of  a  difficulty  which  arose  in  West  Ashanf  w 
Africa  gave  proof  of  the  masterful  temper  in  which  he  ^^^^^  '  *'^' 
was  likely  to  carry  out  his  duties.  Prempey,  King  of  Ashanti,  ha.l 
fallen  out  with  the  British  authorities  on  the  Gold  Coast  Settlement. 
His  slave  trading,  his  human  sacrifices,  his  refusal  to  complete  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity  required  after  the  expedition  of  1874,  and 
his  vexatious  interferences  with  trade,  had  called  for  remonstrance,  and 
he  remonstrance  had  been  disregarded  and  defied.  Without  hesita- 
tion  Mr.  Chamberlain  sent  a  peremptory  ultimatum  demanding  the 
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estaLlishment  of  a  British  protectorate.  When  the  time  given  for  reply 
elapsed  and  no  answer  had  been  received,  he  at  once  ordered  troops 
into  the  country.  On  January  17,  189G,  Kuraasi,  Prempey's  capital, 
was  occupied  without  resistance.  There  was  no  longer  any  talk  of  a 
Protectorate;  the  annexation  of  Ashanti  was  at  once  declared.  A 
garrison  was  left,  and  the  expedition  returned  triumphantly  to  the 
coast.  The  little  war  was  not  without  valuable  results.  In  the 
subsequent  disputes,  turning  as  they  did  upon  questions  connected 
with  the  •'  hinterland  "  of  this  part  of  Africa,  the  occupation  of  Kumasi 
was  of  considerable  value. 

The  contrast  between  the  methods  of  the  Colonial  Minister  and 
The  Slam  those  of  Lord   Salisbury  at  the  Foreign  Office  was 

difficulty.  accentuated  by  the   settlement  of  a  difficulty  which 

had  arisen  with  France  in  Siam.  The  attempt  to  form  a  "  buffer 
State,"  as  it  was  called,  between  the  possessions  of  France  and 
England  in  the  Siam  peninsula  had  produced  constant  friction.  With 
his  usual  clear  perception  of  the  real  bearings  of  the  question,  Lord 
Salisbury  risked  the  imputation  of  neglecting  British  interests,  and  made 
considerable  concessions  of  territory  to  France,  receiving  in  exchange 
only  a  definite  frontier  and  a  joint  undertaking  to  respect  and  uphold 
so  much  of  Siam  as  was  still  left  to  the  King  (January  5,  189G).  The 
compensation  did  not  at  first  sight  appear  sufficient,  and  Lord  Salisbury's 
policy  met  with  a  good  deal  of  blame.  But  the  definition  of  the 
^  frontier,  and  the  security  of  Siam  from  disturbance  by  further 
vencroachments,  were  probably  well  worth  the  price  paid. 
^  The  Ministry  made  its  first  Parliamentary  appearance  in  the  session 
Character  of  of  1896.  With  a  few  internal  changes,  and  interrupted 
the  Ministry.  Q^iy  ^y  ^  general  election  in  1900,  it  lasted  to  the  end 
of  the  reign.  It  is  almost  too  soon  to  tell  its  history.  The  difficulties 
already  indicated  press  more  and  more  heavily  on  the  historian.  The 
relative  importance  of  facts  and  the  certainty  of  conclusions  become 
constantly  more  questionable.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any 
certainty  whether  or  not  the  Cabinet  was  guided  by  any  distinct  rule 
of  policy  in  handling  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  its  administrative 
legislation.  It  would  however  appear  that  either  by  stress  of 
circumstances  or  by  the  influence  direct  or  indirect  of  certain  strong 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  a  striking  similarity  is  to  be  found  in  every 
instance  of  such  legislation.  There  is  always  the  same  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  unity,  but  to  admit  within  the  limits  of 
that  unity  the  largest  possible  amount  of  decentralisation  and  local 
liberty.    The  same  principle  is  found  underlying  the  general  treatment 
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of  the   imperial  question,  an<l  the  relations  of  the   colonio.  fa  H 
mot^l^er  country  ;  and  scarcely  less  obviously  in  til  poZ  ^    sue/  >v 
the  Government  w  1 1  resnect  fn  TrAl,n  i   r  „   i  , '     ^  P»rs"eil  l>y 

of  the  national  education  '  ^""''""'  ""''  ""=  ■'''"•Sanisation 

On  confronting  Parliament,  the  Ministers  found  themselves  oeeunvin-. 
a  more  .  Meult  posi.ion  than  tl,ey  had  anticipated  1."  ° 
ihcy  had  spread  their  net,  widely  at  the  genera  frZS" 
elecl,on  and  had  not  been  sparing  in  pron,i.ses  fo  sec  re  success  To 
more  classes  than  one  hopes  had  been  held  out.  xltl  C  n  leh^t 
liad  been  suggested  that  assistance  was  procuraMo  for  1 
national  schools.    The  agriculturilist   mi  Z  /        "  ''"""""• 

help  him  over  the  general  d;t:i:n^',t^  —;^  '» 

in  the  Liberal  party,  were  to  disappear  befo^^  rrnHden'ri"  h 
would  be  msp,red  by  the  wisdom  and  .kill  of  the  new  Minis  rv  The 
many  prom.es  had  somehow  or  other,  either  wholly  or  in  pin  to  be 
fulhl  ed  ,f  the  Conservative  majority  was  to  be  maintained  Ii„,L° 
absolute  and  almost  laughable  contradiction  of  Mr.  Cu  zW  nro^^e 
by  the  actual  facts  seemed  to  leave  but  little  on„„;r  '^'^""' 
clomestic  legislation.  The  list  of  Z^l^.^^,^^ 
took  up  the  larger  part  of  the  Queen's  Speech,  seemed  enotir^f  it, 
to  occupy  the  whole  attention  of  anv  Miii.trv  Ti,  """"8  ™  't^elf 
with  France  and  Sian,,  Russia  and  I  Han^L  iTvZV^fr'''"''. 

Wuel^  Turkey  and  the  Armenians  ^^'0^-^"  X" 
Ashanti  War,  and  the  Jameson  ^W^^    Lu}.  +i  '^"inaj,  tJic 

plication  caujed  by  the  ^;^^^%:^:::7rz::z 

the  mipulsive  German  Emperor.     Yet  before  thr^  V.rV         .  ^ 

an  end  in  1900  the  Ministr^  had  ^t^^^^^:^^Z:7n'" 
promises.     It  was  however  a  wart  r.f  *-  '^'^"'Jca  most  ol  llieir 

possible  by  the  lengS  l^^^S^:^  Irtur^rdt 
them     An   overflowing  revenue  and   tlie  unusual   exc  temeT  nf 
popular  war  carried  them  triumphanlly  through  their  dM  u It"  ' 

Durmg  the  first  session  everything  seemed  to  be  goin.  w  on!'     Th„ 
Education  B,I1  had  to  be  withdrawn,  the  Workmen's  °'         ' 

Compensation  BiU  was  not  even  proposed    the  Irish    S""?.""", 
Land   Bill    threatened   to  break  I.p  the   party,   the    ^^r'^^-'''''- 
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Agricultural  Rating  Bill  was  so  manifestly  "  a  special  dole  to  a  class  " 
tiiat  it  met  with  a  very  grudging  reception.     The  Education  Bill,  the 
great  failure  of  the  session,  was  introduced  by  Sir  John  Gorst  just 
before   Easter,   postponed  apparently    to   allow  the   Ministers    time 
to  make   up   their  own   minds  upon  it.     Their  unanimity  in  fact 
was  limited  to   one  point,  they  desired  to  give   assistance  to  those 
schools  which  had  hitherto  depended  chiefly  on  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions.     The    compromise   effected   by  Mr.   Forster's  Bill   of    1870 
liad   not  been   palatable    to   the  clergy.      They   had    found  them- 
selves, as  they  believed,  engaged  in  an  unfoir  competition  with  the 
Board  schools  which  could  draw  upon  the  bottomless  purse  of  the 
rates,  while  they  themselves  depended  upon  the  uncertain  liberality 
of  subscribers.      At  all  events,  it  appeared  unquestionable   that  the 
voluntary  schools  were  not  equal  in  excellence  to  the  rate-supported 
schools,  and  many  of  them  were  only  just  able  to  fulfil  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the   Educational   Department.    Instead  however  of 
pursuing  in  some  simple  method   the  object  they  had  in  view,  the 
Government  listened  to  the  voice  of  those  who  had  wider  interests 
in  education,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  linking  their  simple  object 
to  a  great  system  of  educational  reform.    Whether  their  plan  was 
good  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  produced  pre- 
maturely and  without  sufficiently  securing  the  support  of  those  chiefly 
interested  in  so  highly  contentious  a  measure.     On  moving  the  second 
reading,  Sir  John  Gorst  explained  that  the  objects  of  the  Bill  were 
four :  the  raising  of  the  poorer  schools,  whether  they  were  voluntary 
or  Board,  to  a  level  wnth  their  richer  neighbours ;  the  replacement  of 
Church   schools  in   rural   districts  where   School  Boards   had  been 
tried  and  failed ;  the  establishment  of  a  common  authority  for  both 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  so  that  the  two  systems  might  be 
co-ordinated;   and  decentralisation   of  the  existing  system,  so  that 
the  Educational  Department  might  be  relieved  and  greater  elasticity 
be  secured.    The  means  by  which  these  objects  were  to  be  secured 
was  the  establishment  in  every  county,  or  county  borough,   of  a 
general  educational  authoritj'.     This  was  to  be  the  County  Council 
acting  through  a  committee   created  by  itself,  and  in   accordance 
with  its  views,  and  consisting  of  a  majority  of  county  councillors, 
the  other  members  being  either  experts  or  representatives  of  edu- 
cational bodies.     The  administration   of  the   imperial  grant  was  to 
be  placed  in   its  hands,  and    also   the   money  received    under  the 
Local  Taxation  Act,   commonly  known  as    the   spirit   money.    It 
was  also  to  have  the  charge  of  technical  instruction,  industrial  and 
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reformatory  schools;    and,  with   regard  to  secondarv  education    it 
nngh    aid  and  establish  new  schools  and  take  over  the  higher  ^2 
schools  ofthe  School  Board.    With  respect  to  the  grant?  it  wTs  to 
be   given  in   part   as  a  special   aid   to    necessitous  CImrch  school, 
winch  were  to  receive  from   the  Exchequer   As.  for  every  child  in 
regular  attendance.     The  limit  of  17.s.  G</.  per  child  hitherto  set  to 
the  grant  from  all  sources  was  removed ;  and  all  elementary  schools 
were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  rates.     The  age  of  school  attmU 
ance  was  to  be  raised  to  12  years.     Finally,  what  Sir  John  Gorst 
described  as  a  supplement  to  the  conscience  clause  was  introduced 
If  a  reasonable  number  of  parents  required  to  have  separate  reli-nous 
instruction  given   to   their  children,  it  was  to  be   the  duty  of'  Z 
managers  to   make    arrangements   for  such    instruction.      In    most 
respects  the  Bill  was  closely  similar  to  the  one  which  was  subsequently 
(1903)  passed.     But  it  was  so  full  of  matters  on  which  opinion  mi^dit 
differ.  It  was  so  complete  a  revolution  of  the  whole  existing  system 
the  security  which  it  offered  for  the  additional  assistance  of  tohmtary 
schools  seemed  so  uncertain,  the  importation  of  sectarian  rehVious 
teaching  was  so  objectionable  to  many  minds,  that,  even  grantin<r  (lie 
acceptance   of  the  fundamental   principles,  there   still   remained  an 
nfinite  field  of  discussion.     Nothing  but  the  clearest  comprehension 
and  approval   of  the   details,  and  a  determined   and   whole-hearteS 
support  of  them  m  Committee,  could  have  carried  the  Bill  successfully 
through   the  House.     This   comprehension   and   determination   were 
notably  wanting.     The   Government   and   its  majority  were   by  no 
means  completely  agreed;  a  hopeless  confusion  consequently  arose 
and  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  Bill  i„"  a 
somewhat  humiliating  manner. 

At  all  events  they  learnt  wisdom  by  experience,  and  in  the  following 
session   (January  ID,  1897)  they  introduced  a  much 
simpler  Bill,  known   as  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act.     lc^2l^7ct 
AJl  schools  were  relieved  from  local  rates  the  17s  Qd     ^farchiss?! 
limit  was  abolished  and  an  aggregate  grant  of  5s.'per' child  was  given 
to  the  voluntary  schools.     The  distribution  of  this  grant  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Educational  Department,  which  was  still  to  insist  on  the 
maintenance   of  voluntary   subscriptions.      The   Bill   very  naturally 
created  a  bitter  feeling,  among  Nonconformists  who  saw  public  m on  y 
given  to  tlie  support  of  Church  schools,  and  among  those  constitu 

wast  "'Tt^"''  P"'^'^  ^^"*^^^  "^— >^  -^'-  public  nt; 
was  concerned  However,  by  a  somewhat  profuse  use  of  the  closuiT 
the  Bill  was  forced  through  the  House  (March  2.5,  1897).    The  only 
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success  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  was  the  provision  of  a  corre- 
sponding relief  to  necessitous  Board  Schools,  which  was  secured  by  a 
separate  Bill 

But  although  the  Government  had  thus  obtained  the  one  point  on 
,  ^    ,         which  they  were  really  bent,  and  had  abandoned  for 

General  desire  .  •;  *'  i  i      .  i     .  ,       /.    -i 

to  improve  the  time  the  attempt  at  general  legislation,  the  futile 

education.  535^  ^^  ^gj^g  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  without  its  importance.    It 

was,  though  incomplete  and  unsuccessful,  the  expres'sion  of  a  feeling 
profoundly  felt  that  the  whole  educational  system  required  reorganisa- 
tion, ^lorc  elasticity  in  its  lower  branches,  a  greater  opportunity  for 
fitly  supplying  the  very  varying  wants  of  different  classes  and  different 
localities,  a  clearer  definition  of  primary  and  secondary  education,  and 
the  bringing  of  both  into  one  co-ordinated  system,  were  objects  which 
not  only  educational  experts,  but  all  who  were  interested  in  the 
intellectual  well-being  of  the  people,  were  beginning  to  recognise  as 
essential.  It  was  felt  that  England  w^as  falling  behind  in  intellectual 
progress,  and  in  that  scientific  equipment  on  which  pre-eminence  in  the 
keen  competition  of  the  world  must  ultimately  rest.  There  might 
be  many  ways  of  obtaining  the  required  results,  and  the  contests  of 
systems  might  be  severe.  But  the  Government  was  henceforward 
compelled  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  deciding  upon  the  most 
desirable  plan,  and  of  producing  a  measure  which  should  satisfy  the 
public  demand.  The  plan  was  not  produced  until  a  new  reign  had 
begun ;  but  tentative  steps  were  taken,  the  direction  of  the  proposed 
reform  was  clearly  indicated,  and  the  ground  prepared  for  the  final 
measure. 
Thus  in  1899  a  Bill  establishing  a  Board  of  Education  was  passed. 
It  created  a  Board  consisting  of  a  President,  and  the 
Education  Act.  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  principal  Secretaries 
^®®®*  of  State,  the   First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,   and  the 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  To  this  Board  was  handed  over  the 
work  hitherto  done  by  the  Educational  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art.  A  consultative  committee  was  called  into 
existence  to  advise  the  Board  and  to  arrange  for  a  register  of  teachers. 
The  Board  was  authorised  to  inspect  secondary  schools  in  England. 
By  this  measure  a  long  step  was  taken  towards  bringing  primary 
and  secondary  education,  including  its  technical  branch,  under  one 
central  power.  The  intermediate  apparatus,  the  local  authority,  had 
still  to  be  supplied.  Another  step  in  the  right  direction  was  taken 
when  a  Bill,  brought  in  not  by  Government  but  by  Mr.  Robson  a 
private  member,  raised  the  age  from  eleven  to  twelve  as  the  earliest 
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at  which  a  child  could  leave  school.    In  country  districtsthe  authority 
was  allowed  to  fix  even  a  higher  age,  with  the  proviso  that  between 

hLlfh  \  '"^  ^^^'^''^  '"^^  "  ^^""^^^  ""'"^^^  «^  attendances 

snouJd  be  required. 

^    It  had  been   understood   that  the    Government  was  pled  ^d  to 
introduce  various  improvements  of  a  social  character 
The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  had  formed    ^ng  bu?^ 
one  of  the  topics  of  the  Queen's  Si>eech  in  1896  and    ^®®®- 
promises  of  relief  had  been  held  out.    Neariy  £1,000,000  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose.     It  was  distributed  in  the  form   of  a  grant  in  aid 
ot  the  rates.     Land  was  to  be  assessed  not  upon  its  whole  rateable 
value.     Ihere  was  really  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  agricultural 
classes  alone  suffered  from  injustice  of  rating.     The  pn.posal  of  the 
Government  was  in  fact  as  the  Oi.]>osition  declared  it  to  be  "  a  dole 
to  the  landed  interest."     It  was  after  all   a   very  s.nall  relief,  not 
more  than  a  shilling  an  acre ;  it  was  entirely  indiscriminate,  to  the 
advantage   of  the   rich   farmer  as  well  as  to  the  needy.     As  Lord 
Eosebery  insisted,  it  was  the  rent  rather  than  the  rates  which  should 
have  been  dmunished;  but  sucli  an  argument  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  not  hkely  to  carry  weight.     The  Government  pushed  the  Bill 
through,  hmitmg  its  operation  to  five  years,  and  followed  it  up  with 
a  commission  of  inquiry  on  local  taxation,  which  should  to  all  appear- 
ance more  properiy  have  preceded  it.     The  gift  to  the  Church  schools 
had  been  severely  censured  as  an  instance  of  class  legislation      It  is 
difficult  to  regard  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act  of  189G  in  any  other  light 
Several  small  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  tlie  working-classes' 
were  also  passed ;  such  as  the  Bill  facilitating  the  purchase"  by  the 
occupier  of  houses  under  the  value  of  £400,  and  the  Bill  allowing 
municipal  authorities  to  establish  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  outside 
their  boundaries,  a  tentative  measure  for  relieving  the  ever-increasincr 
pressure  upon  the  centre  of  towns,  but  no  large  plan  of  improveinen't 
was  set  on  foot. 

The  only  important  legislation  of  a  social  character  was  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Bill.     The  mismanagement  of  the 
first  session  did  not  allow  of  its  introduction ;  but  in    2^mpeTsai!on 
1897  a  Bill  was  brought  in  and  passed.     It  was  some-    ^"^'  ^®®'^- 
what  limited  in  extent,  although  fairly  complete  within  those  limits. 
Agricultural    labourers,   seamen,   domestic    servants,   and   workshops 
earned  on  without  machinery  were   excluded   from   its  action.    In 
cases  to  which  it  applied,  if  accident  caused  a   workman's  death 
his  representatives  could  claim  three  years'  wages,  or  £150,  whichever 

VICT.  ^ 
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was  the  larger,  up  to  £300.  In  case  of  incapacity  caused  by  acci- 
dent, the  workman  was  to  obtain  half  his  wages  if  less  than  £1 
weekly.  The  exclusion  of  so  many  classes  roused  much  opposition, 
and  eventually,  in  1900,  the  Government  so  far  altered  their  plan  as  to 
admit  agricultural  labourers.  But  the  point  in  the  Bill  which  was 
perhaps  most  warmly  contested  was  the  right  given  to  the  workman 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  his  employer  by  which  he  was  excluded 
from  the  advantages  of  the  Act.  The  great  companies  had  schemes 
of  their  own  for  compensation  which  they  believed  fostered  thrift  and 
good  feeling  between  employer  and  employed.  The  work  of  the  great 
Friendly  Societies  had  proved  most  valuable ;  and  the  Government, 
pledged  by  its  very  character  to  preserve  rather  than  to  reform,  thought 
it  undesirable  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  such  useful  agencies.  The 
right  of  "contracting  out"  formed  therefore  a  part  of  the  Bill,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  Friendly  Society  or  scheme  to  which  the 
workman  so  contracting  out  belonged  must  be  certified  by  the  Registrar 
of  the  Friendly  Societies,  as  offering  terms  not  less  fiivourable  than 
those  secured  by  the  Act.  The  Opposition  on  the  other  hand  had  on 
previous  occasions  refused  to  allow  this  freedom  to  the  workmen,  in 
the  belief  that  any  scheme  of  compensation  unless  universally  obligatory 
would  be  inoperative  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  employers.  In  spite 
however  of  strong  opposition,  and  of  a  wealth  of  friendly  amendments 
which  threatened  to  stifle  it,  the  Bill  passed  through  Committee  with 
its  chief  principles  unaltered,  and  became  law. 

The  anomalous  character  of  the  government  of  London  was  another 
oovemment  of  P^^"^*-  which  called  for  immediate  attention.  In  creating 
London  Biu,  the  Countv  Council  and  concentrating  in  its  hands  the 
administrative  powers  exercised  by  the  various  Boards 
in  the  Metropolis,  true  to  their  Conservative  instincts  the  Ministry  of 
1888  had  excluded  the  City  from  its  jurisdiction.  There  were  thus  two 
distinct  centres  of  authority,  the  old  Corporation  and  the  new  County 
Council.  This  state  of  things  was  regarded  as  so  undesirable  that  a 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  a  junction  of  the  two  powers  was  prevalent, 
in  spite  of  the  obstacles  to  amalgamation  presented  by  the  antiquity 
and  importance  of  the  Corporation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  County  Council  was  becoming  more 
powerful  than  the  Government  liked.  Its  majority  was  constantly 
Progressive,  and  the  somewhat  curious  phenomenon  was  seen  of 
an  area  returning  a  considerable  majority  of  Unionist  members  to 
Parliament,  yet  represented  in  its  local  Council  by  men  whose  action 
exhibited    strong  democratic  tendencies.     To  increase  still  further 
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already  been  sho.,v„  ekewlre     T      r'f  ''r5"'™''«--'"»"  «'"'el'  I''.'! 

with  all   its  nowe  s  and  nrh-ilo!  .     V      ^""''™  '^""''"'''  ""•'•^t 

County  Cou„eLx:;cL:arnori^".;fli:!    T'.  r  ^!""'  ""= 

or  boroughs.   Of  these,  sixteen  wire  created  toZ  "V"'"""'"^"'"' 

made  for  the  admission  of  otl.e,^  !fTn  lied  ^  "7""™"-'"'» 

seems  difficult  to  re-'ard  it  as  a  i'   '^"""'^'l    'v  en-oumstances.    It 

iw  ic^^ciiu  i[  as  a  Uiii  lor  secunn<'-  tho  n.nfv  ,s  fi. . 

government  of  London  •  for  excenf  in  fhn  i,  ,  .  !  ^        ^''^ 

e.-oyed  almost  eom,„ete  ^^Zt  r^:Z' ^^Zr^X 

^U..e  commons  ;ver:  .'.S™.  "^Ct^:"^^^ J^t  rlST:" 

It  was  a  period  of  ever-iucreasin-  revenue  mof  h.r  .,.      • 
e.M,end,tu,e     The  figures  of  the  Bu^et"  ;  ^sm  k-   ^a  ""■'"^'■^■^■^■"= 

£4210000;  in  18.7  to  ^l,m^'^\^s  tTS^s^Z^l^  Z 

lorces     It  uas  not  a  policy  belonging  to  any  single  party,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  navy  was  concerned.  ^     ^'  ^^ 

Ever  since  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  i«ftO  ,-f  i    it, 
acppntP/l  <liof  r.r.  ^t^xeiice  ivct  oi  i»8y  it  had  been  genera  v 

accepted  that  no  reasonable  expense  must  be  spared     r 
to  supply  adequately  the  chief  defensive  power  of  the    S^a^'"  °' '"' 
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estimates  were  increased  by  £3,000,000,  and  reached  the  figure  of 
£21,800,000.  Besides  this,  by  the  Naval  Works  Bill  the  £8,500,000 
which  had  been  devoted  to  harbour  defence  in  the  preceding  year  was 
increased  to  £14,000,000.  Great  though  the  expenditure  was,  the 
proposition  was  well  received  both  in  the  House  and  in  the  country. 
No  new  taxation  was  necessary,  and  tlie  nation  regarded  with  com- 
placency the  expenditure  of  no  less  than  £55,000,000  upon  its  favourite 
force  since  Lord  Spencer  had  put  out  his  programme. 

Although  it  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  received  opinion  that 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  among  the  nations  of  the 
SonTthrwar    world  was  to   depend  on  its    naval    preponderance. 
Office.  ^|jg  reorganisation  and  improvement  of  the  army  was 

not  neglected.    Though  there  could  be  no  attempt  to  rival  the  great 
military  powers  of  Europe,  the  extension  of  the  empire  gave  constant 
employment  to  the  army,  and  it  was  at  all  events  desirable  that,  even 
though  small,  the  army  should  be  complete.     Immediately  on  their 
accession  to  office  the  Government  had  taken  advantage  of  the  resigna- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Caml)ridgc  to   introduce  considerable  changes 
in  the  War  Office.     Lord  Woiseley  was  made  Commander-in-Chief, 
with   a  military  Board  and  consultative  Council,  the  responsibility 
being  centred  in  the  Secretary  for  War.     The  limited  power  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  removal  of  much  of 
his  responsibilitv,   subjected  the  plan  to  keen  criticism.     But  the 
Government  had  their  way.     In  their  second  session  some  £7,000,000 
were,  by  the  Military  Works  Act,  and  the  Military  Manoeuvres  Act, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  military  ports  and  fortified  harbours, 
and  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  country  on  Salisbury  Plain  to 
be  set  aside  for  manoeuvres.     A  slight  addition  was  also  made  to  the 
total  estimates  of  the  year,  but  it  was  very  slight.     The  expenditure 
upon  the  military  and  naval  forces  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  War 
Office  represented  the  general  feeling  both  of  the  Government  and  the 
nation  as  to  the  national  requirements  during  a  time  of  peace,  in  the 
profound  belief  that  the  present  peaceful  condition   of  the  empire 
would    remain    undisturbed.      The    greatness    of    the    empire    was 
recognised,  the  demands  upon   its  defensive  power  by  the  colonies 
were°  understood,  and,  as  it  was  believed,   answered  by  the  naval 
preparations.      For    frontier    wars,    and    acquisitions    in    barbarous 
countries,  the  array  was  considered  large  enough. 
The  year  1899  produced  a  rude  awakening.    The  special  autumn 
esofthe    session  called  to  provide  for  the  sudden  outbreak  of 
bS-^Ww.°     °    the   South   African    war  saw  the  beginning  of  that 
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enormous  expenditure  upon  the  army  which  has  added  £150,000,000 
to  the  National  Debt.  Tiie  beginning  was  small,  for  the  fatal  ignorance 
of  tlie  Government,  their  ridiculous  misapprehension  of  the  struggle  in 
which  they  had  engaged,  had  not  as  yet  been  proved.  £10,000,0(X) 
it  was  thought  would  be  sufficient,  which  might  be  readily  supplied 
by  a  temporary  loan.  The  War  Office  was  indeed  quite  proud  of 
the  comparative  speed  with  which  it  despatched  a  single  army  corps 
to  the  support  of  the  slender  armaments  it  had  as  yet  thought  right 
to  send.  As  far  as  the  movement  of  that  army  corps  went,  they  were 
perhaps  justified.  Tiie  troops  were  landed  in  Africa  rapidly  and 
without  mishap,  though  not  without  some  signs  of  mismanagement. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  war  really  begin  than  the  insufficiency  both  of 
the  English  armament  and  organisation  became  evident.  The  call 
upon  the  nation  was  cheerfully  responded  to,  the  Yeomanry  and 
Volunteers  were  organised.  The  colonies  showed  a  keen  compre- 
hension of  the  imperial  interests  involved,  and  at  once  came  forward 
with  offers,  and  although  at  first  they  were  told  that  infimtr}^  alone 
were  wanted,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  they  were  sujiplying 
some  of  the  best  of  our  mounted  troops,  Tiie  War  Office  had 
begun  to  see  its  mistakes.  Tlic  British  artillery  was  outranged; 
the  rapidly  moving  horsemen  and  marksmen  of  the  enemy  were 
filling  the  prisons  of  Pretoria  with  English  inf.intry.  Then  began 
an  unchecked  and  lavish  expenditure  of  money.  Guns  were  bought 
even  in  Germany;  horses,  irrespective  of  their  excellence,  were 
swept  in  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  to  be  used  and  destroyed 
before  they  could  become  acclimatised.  Soldiers  unfit  for  service  were 
hurried  to  the  front.  It  seemed  to  be  thought  that  mere  numbers  and 
unlimited  money  were  all  that  was  required  to  establish  British 
su]»remacy.  Though  the  war  ended  successfully,  the  Government  and 
the  War  Office  can  scarcely  claim  credit,  unless  it  be  for  the  s])ark 
of  wisdom  which  induced  them  to  choose  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Kitchener  to  retrieve  the  disastrous  beginning  of  the  war. 

A  part  of  the  general  imperial  policy  which  the  Government 
followed,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  an  altempt  The  imperial 
to  form  under  the  Crown  a  body  of  federated  self-  policy- 
governing  States,  was  the  completion  of  federative  arrangements  anion"- 
the  various  small  States  into  Avhicli  our  colonies  in  their  process  of 
growth  had  formed  themselves.  With  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  an 
example,  the  various  Australian  colonies  were  encouraged  to  come  to 
a  federative  arrangement  among  themselves,  and  it  was  not  obscurely 
indicated   that  a  process  of  the  same  sort  would  be  very  desirable 
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sooner  or  later  in  South  Africa.  In  Australia  the  attempt  was 
crowned  with  success.  England  had  really  very  little  to  do  with  it, 
tlie  Federation  was  the  work  of  the  colonial  statesmen.  It  is  plain 
that  such  an  idea  of  empire  is  full  of  difficulties.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  great  self-governing  clusters  of  colonies,  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  form  themselves  into  what  have  all  the  appearance 
of  independent  States,  would  admit  of  much  active  interference  or 
supervision  from  the  mother  country.  Reciprocal  advantages  in  the 
connection  are  still  to  seek,  and  the  great  difficulty,  as  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  is  to  retain  any  link  of  union  except  the  sentimental 
one  afforded  by  the  person  of  the  monarch.  And  so  it  proved  with 
respect  to  Australia. 

/For  a  good  many  years  attempts  had  been  made  by  certain  states- 
Efforts  at  ™^^  ^^  Australia  to  bring  about  a  federation  of  the 
federation.  coloiiics,   an   idea  which  had  been  fostered   by  the 
Colonial  Office  at  home.    The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  various  colonies 
liad  made  it  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  bring  them  to  any 
common  ground  of  union.     Still  greater  was  the  difficulty  when  the 
question  of  federation  with  the  mother  country  and  participation  of 
some  sort  in  the  administration  of  the  empire  was  introduced  into 
the  discussion.     Until  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war  gave  occasion 
for  a  hearty  and  unexpected  exhibition  of  imperial  loyalty,  the  most 
striking  indication  of  its  existence  was  found  in  the  great  Jubilee 
celebration  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  Queen's  reign  in  1897.     At  the 
gi-eat  festivals  which  accompanied  it  there  had  been  collected  re- 
])resentatives  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.     Independent  princes  and 
protected   princes  from  India  had  crowded  to   do   homage  to  their 
suzerain.    Self-governing  and  Crown  colonies  had  joined  in  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  for  their  Queen.     Mr.  Chamberlain  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  together  in  London  all  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Australian  colonies.     A  series  of  conferences 
was  held,  in  which  the  great  questions  which  had  to  be  solved  were 
discussed,  not  only  with  a  view  to  local  federation,  but  in  relation  to 
some  wider  scheme  of  imperial  unity.     He  carefully  refrained  from 
defining  any  such  scheme.     He  indicated  the  possibility  of  a  zollverein 
or  common  tarifi'  for  the  whole  empire,  the  possibility  of  some  central 
representative  council,  and  the  probable  necessity  of  some  distribution 
of  the  great  burdens  of  empire.     But  he  appears  to  have  given  the 
colonial  Ministers  clearly  to  understand  that  the  work  was  theirs  and 
not  his,  that  it  lay  with  them  to  bring  about  their  own  federation  and 
to  smooth  their  own  intercolonial  difficulties,  intimating  at  the  same 
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time  that,  when  that  was  accomplished,  the  English  Government 
would  be  ready  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  any  request  for  closer 
union.  The  Ministers  returned  without  having  advanced  much 
further  than  before  in  their  scheme  of  federation ;  but  undoubtedly 
the  conferences  were  not  without  effect.  Before  long  Bills  were 
passed  in  all  the  Australian  Barliaments  authorising  federation;  and 
after  much  intricate  negotiation  and  many  conferences,  a  scheme  was 
arrived  at  and  accepted  in  Australia  subject  to  its  approval  by  the 
Colonial  Office  in  England. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  link  with  the  mother  country,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  was  at  once  apparent.  In  Foundationof 
constituting  themselves  into  a  great  commonwealth,  ^^^on-^  ^^ 
the  Australian  colonies  had  no  idea  of  allowing  the  wealth, 
practical  independence  they  enjoyed  to  be  overshadowed  }>y  the 
Ilome  Government.  The  plan  established  a  Federal  Parliament,  with  a 
Senate  formed  by  six  senators  from  each  State,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives elected  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  State.  To  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  left  the  power  of  the  purse.  The  powers 
intrusted  to  the  Federal  Parliament  were  carefully  defined.  Free  trade 
within  the  Commonwealth,  common  public  services,  uniform  law,  were 
definite  parts  of  the  scheme.  The  Constitution  was  completed  and  the 
junction  with  England  secured  by  the  appointment  by  the  Queen  of  a 
Governor-General  wdio  was  to  be  her  representative ;  and  this,  in  the 
draft  scheme  which  was  approved  in  Australia  by  the  use  of  tlie  Re- 
ferendum, was  in  fact  the  only  point  of  union.  The  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Queen  in  Council  in  any  matter  involving  the  interpretation  of 
the  constitution,  or  of  the  constitution  of  a  State,  unless  the  public 
interests  of  some  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominion  other  than  the 
Commonwealth  or  a  single  State  were  involved,  was  done  away  with. 
The  connecting  link  therefore  between  the  judicature  of  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  was  broken,  and  there  seemed  no  security 
remaining  for  the  uniformity  of  law  within  the  empire.  Upon  this 
point  there  was  a  sharp  struggle.  Eventually  a  compromise  was 
accepted,  and  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  was  allowed,  if 
the  cases  brought  to  its  cognizance  were  certified  by  the  High  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  fitting  subjects  for  its  jurisdiction.  With 
this  alteration  the  Act  was  passed,  and  the  Commonwealth  was 
established  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Queen  from  Balmoral 
(September  17,  1900). 

After  the  intense  excitement  which  had  attended  the  Home  Rule 
Bills,  and    the    constant   recurrence    of   the   Irish   difficulty  in   an 
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aggravated  form  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  small  part  it  played 
Peace  in  "^  Lord   Salisbury's  last   Ministry  is   somewhat   sur- 

ireiand.  prising.    This  is  said  to  be  partly  due  to  the  sympathetic 

management  of  Mr.  Morley  during  his  tenure  of  office ;  but  its  con- 
tinuance may  more  probably  be  traced  to  good  seasons  and  commercial 
prosperity,  to  the  overwiielming  majority  of  the  Unionists  which  de- 
prived the  Irish  party  in  Parliament  of  much  of  its  political  importance, 
to  the  quarrels  which  broke  up  that  party  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  to  a  certain  measure  of  success  which  attended  the  etlbrts 
of  Government  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  people.  It  is  remark- 
able that  there  had  been  for  some  years  an  unbroken  growth  in  the 
deposits  in  the  Irish  savings  banks.  They  had  steadily  increased  from 
£4,710,000  in  188G  to  £7,078,000  by  the  end  of  1895.  Two  good 
harvests  had  also  tended  to  the  lessening  of  political  discontent.  The 
Unionist  ]\Iinistry  had  therefore  a  fair  field  on  which  to  try  their  new 
policy.  They  were  moreover  compelled,  in  this  as  in  other  respects, 
to  make  large  concessions  to  the  Liberal  section  whose  adherence  had 
secured  their  majority.  Not  only  were  measures  taken  which  touched 
in  various  directions  the  comfort  and  wealth  of  the  Irish,  but  legislation 
on  Liberal  lines,  and  hideed  closely  resembling  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors, though  with  certain  modifications,  was  introduced. 

The  Land  Law  Bill  which  was  passed  in  180G  followed  in  many 
Land  Bill  of  rcspccts  vcry  exactly  the  Bill  Mr.  Morley  had  fiiiled  to 
^®^®-  pass  in  the  preceding  year.     Its  avowed  object  was  to 

amend  the  legislation  of  1881,  and  it  consisted  largely  of  alterations 
of  a  technical  character  in  the  procedure  of  the  Land  Commission  in 
fixing  rent.  Mr.  IMorley  had  produced  his  measure  because  the  first 
term  of  fifteen  years  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  had  become 
necessary  to  fix  the  rents  for  another  term  of  years;  and  before  this 
was  done  he  was  desirous  that  the  position  of  the  tenant,  more  especially 
with  respect  to  his  interest  in  his  own  improvements,  should  be 
secured.  The  object  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  Bill  was  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Morley.  Several  of  the  proposals  in  the  ' 
previous  Bill  were  accepted  as  non-contentious.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  others  which  were  considerably  modified.  Thus  the 
shortening  of  the  statutory  term  during  which  the  rent  was  to 
remain  fixed  was  disallowed,  and  more  restriction  was  placed  upon 
the  definition  of  "  improvements."  Further  provisions  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1891  was  also  in- 
cluded. The  object  of  that  Act  had  been  to  increase  the  advances 
made  by  the  imperial  Government  to  aid  the  creation  of  a  peasant 
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proprietorship.   But  while  adding  to  the  sum  which  could  be  advanced, 
tiie  Conservative  Government  of  the  time  appears  to  have  been  afraid 
of  its  too  rapid  employment;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Ashbourne  Act 
had  been  destroyed  by  complicated  enactments.     The  efiect  had  been 
to  check  more  than  was  at  all  desirable  the  process  which  they  re- 
garded as  the  chief  remedy  for  Irish  discomfort.     By  the  Ashbourne 
Act  the  tenant  repaid  the  advance  by  an  unvarying  instalment  at 
4  percent,  for  forty-nine  years.     By  the  Act  of  1891  he  repaid  it  in 
the  same  time,  but  by  varying  and  uncertain  instalments  dei)cnding  upon 
various  highly  technical  arrangements.     By  the  present  Act  the  tenant 
was  to  pay  for  ten  years  a  maximum  instalment  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent. ;  part  of  this  was  interest,  part  was  replacing  of  cnj>ital.     At  the 
end  of  ten  years  so  much  of  the  capital  as  had  been  replaced  was  to 
bo  deducted  from  the  sum  on  which  interest  was  paid.     The  whole 
instalment  would  therefore  decrease ;  for  while  the  replacement  con- 
tinued the  same,  the  interest  became  less.     It  was  calculated  that  by 
this  arrangement  about  sixty-nine  years  would  be  required  before  the 
instalments  would  cease.     Though  the  length  of  time  over  which  the 
repayment  was  spread  was  likely  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  purchase, 
the   certain   maximum   and   the   steady   decrease   were   distinct    ad- 
vantages.    It  was  not  however  upon  the  purchase  clauses  that  any 
diniculty  arose.     Although   considerably  modified  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  1895  Bill,  the  clauses  in  favour  of  the  tenant  appeared  to 
the   landlords   still    to    be   serious   encroachments   on   their  already 
iliminished  rights;  and  not  unnaturally  they  were  deeply  disaj)i)ointeil 
at  what  they  considered  the  ill-treatmcnt  meted  out  to  them  by  their 
own  friends.     Mr.  Balfour  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  their  threatened 
opposition,  or  to  the  obvious  danger  that  they  might  find  op})ortuin"ty 
in  the  House  of  Lords  of  wrecking  the  Bill  altogether.     IIo  therefore 
inserted  several  amendments  in  their  favour  while  the  Bill  was  in 
Committee.     The  effect  of  these  changes  upon  the  Irish  Nationalists 
was  immediate.     The  split  among  them  was  for  the  moment  healed  in 
a  general  and  eager  opposition  to  the  Bill.     It  became  only  too  clear 
that  a  Bill  which  had  been  intended  as  a  message  of  peace  would  have 
to  be  forced  through  the  House  in  the  teeth  of  a  united  Irish  party. 
This  would  have  been  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Government  of  "killing  Home  Rule  by  kindness,"  that  a  fresh  change 
of  face  was  made ;  the  new  amendments  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
landlords,  left  in  the  lurch,  could  again  complain  that  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  tenants'  improvements  "  reduced  their  land  to  prairie 
value."    Joining  their  forces  with  the  Nationalists,  thev  succeeded  in 
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putting  the  Govornnient  in  a  minority  on  one  point  of  no  great 
importance.  Their  success  was  hut  momentary ;  the  Government 
majority  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  even  when  weakened  by  this 
defection,  and  tiie  Land  Bill  got  through  the  Commons  (July  29). 

In  the  Upper  House  the  landlords  found  more  room  for  opposition. 
Led  by  Lord  Londonderry,  they  contrived  to  defeat  the  Government 
on  more  than  one  clause,  though  still  declaring  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  destroying  the  Bill.  Amendments  were  introduced,  to 
which  the  Commons,  when  the  Bill  came  back  to  them,  refused  to 
agree.  The  rebel  Lords  however  had  no  wish  to  drive  measures  to 
extremit}'.  They  withdrew  their  opposition,  contented  themselves 
with  expressing  their  t-trong  dislike  to  the  Bill,  and  allowed  it  to  pass, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  August  13,  1896. 

More  important,  and  still  more  characteristic  of  the  policy  of  Govern- 
,  .  ^,      ,  ment,  was  the  legislation  of  1898  and  1809.     Immedi- 

Irish  liocal  '  ° 

Government        atcly  after  the  Address  in  1898,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 

Till  1 

introduced  what  was  to  be  the  great  measure  of  the 
session,  the  extension  of  Local  Government  to  Ireland.  As  in  England, 
County  Councils  and  District  Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardians  were 
to  be  established,  but  not  Parish  Councils.  The  members  were  to 
be  elected  on  a  broad  franchise  identical  with  the  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise, except  that  Peers  and  women  might  vote.  The  County  Councils 
were  to  take  over  the  duties  hitherto  performed  by  the  grand  juries, 
except  in  the  matter  of  criminal  law.  The  District  Councils  were 
charged  with  the  work  hitherto  done  by  the  authorities  of  the  baronies. 
In  respect  to  finance,  the  principle  of  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act  was 
applied  to  Ireland,  and  £730,000  a  year  was  to  be  paid  to  it  out  of  the 
imperial  exchequer.  The  occupier  was  to  be  relieved  of  the  payment 
of  half  the  county  cess,  the  owner  to  bo  relieved  of  half  the  poor  rate. 
In  addition  to  this,  £200,000  a  year,  the  products  of  the  local  licence 
duties,  and  an  additional  grant  of  £79,000  were  to  be  given.  The 
result  was  expected  to  be  that  the  new  authorities  would  have  a 
surplus  of  £35,000  after  meeting  the  charges  to  which  they  were 
liable. 

The  Bill,  which  was  passed  without  much  opposition,  had  much  the 
appearance  of  a  substitute  for  Home  Rule.  This  Mr.  Balfour  declared 
that  it  was  not.  It  was  introduced,  he  said,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
administrative  convenience.  However  this  may  be,  it  undoubtedly 
put  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  and  of  the  Nationalist  party. 
A  very  small  percentage  of  the  old  members  of  the  grand  jury  found 
seats  on  the  new  Councils,  which  were  for  the  most  part  constituted 
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of  men  inexperienced  in  administrative  business.  It  can  afford  no 
cause  for  surprise  that  here  and  there  unwise  excesses  of  party  feeling 
were  seen,  in  nothing  perhaps  more  notably  than  in  the  violent  reso- 
lutions passed  in  not  a  few  of  the  newly  established  Councils  in  favour 
of  the  Boers  during  the  South  African  War.  It  is  more  to  be  won- 
dered at  tliat  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  Councils  success  of  the 
set  to  work  with  an  apparent  determination  to  execute  ^^^^• 
their  new  duties  with  thoroughness,  and  on  the  whole  succeeded  in 
so  doing.  The  smoothness  with  which  the  new  arrangements  worked 
and  the  general  satisfaction  which  they  gave  speak  highly  for  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour's  skill. 

Words  had  been  dropped  in  the  debate  which  led  to  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  Local  Government  Act  was  intended  to  be  an 
alternative  for  other  measures  of  a  curative  description  which  liad 
been  suggested.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  In  the  following 
year  a  new  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industries,  and  Technical 
Instruction  was  created  for  Ireland.  The  object  was  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  to  teach  the  people  how  to  use 
them.  The  first  Vice-President  was  Mr.  Horace  Piunkett.  This 
appointment  was  an  official  recognition  of  the  excellent  work  he  had 
for  some  time  been  carrying  on.  At  his  persuasion 
an  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  had  been  cultural 
formed,  and  had  pressed  upon  the  people  with  great  ^®»«^™e°*- 
success  the  principles  of  industrial  co-operation.  The  work  had 
l)egan  in  1897,  and  liad  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity— 87 
Agricultural  Societies,  with  a  membership  of  9000,  and  155  Dairy 
Societies,  witli  a  membership  of  20,000,  were  under  its  control  by 
December,  1898.  The  output  of  butter  between  k\m\  1897  and 
December  1898  was  4000  tons,  valued  at  £353,850.  As  a  part  of 
the  same  movement,  41  Credit  Banks,  properly  safeguarded,  had  been 
established  for  the  benefit  of  borrowers.  By  the  Act  of  1899,  the 
Vice-President  was  to  be  ex  officio  member  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  and  the  Department  was  to  take  over  agriculture,  fisheries, 
and  education,  under  special  Acts.  An  income  of  about  £100,000 
a  year  was  secured  to  it. 

A  certain  pedantry  and  want  of  tact  obscured  the  real  excellence 
of  much  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  administration.  Unfortunate  words, 
when  speaking  of  the  wants  of  the  people  during  a  time  of  great  distress, 
excited  bitter  anger,  and  he  left  office  (November  1900)  without  having 
won  any  liking  from  the  landlord  party,  whose  interests,  as  they 
believed,  he  had  betrayed,  or  from  the  people,  whose  feelings  he  had 
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not  8iilficiently  considered.  It  remained  for  a  more  gracious  personage, 
^Ir.  Wyndiiam,  in  subsequent  years  to  reap  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
work,  and  so  far  to  ingratiate  himself  with  all  classes  as  apparently 
to  bring  within  sight  a  friendly  solution  to  the  bitter  struggle  which 
had  so  long  torn  the  unfortunate  country. 

As  in  liis  former  administrations,  Lord  Salisbury  had  retained  the 
Salisbury's  Foreign  Office  in  his  own  hands.    Considering  the  large 

foreign  policy,  ^rop  of  foreign  questions  which  immediately,  and  some- 
what unexpectedly,  assaulted  the  Unionist  Ministry,  this  was  no  doubt 
fortunate  for  the  country.  Ilis  sagacious,  well-instructed,  and  peace- 
loving  mind  precluded  all  idea  of  that  aggressive  imperialism  which 
had  been  the  dread  of  former  generations  of  Liberals.  His  policy  of 
conciliation,  stretcheil  as  it  was  sometimes  thought  even  to  an  extreme, 
l»ut  which  was  in  Hict  tempered  by  a  very  adequate  view  of  the 
maintenance  of  British  rights,  can-ied  the  country  through  great 
external  diiricuUics,  and  left  the  question  of  empire  to  be  chiefly 
treated  as  a  domestic  question  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary. 

Among  the   many  foreign  complications  which  required   all  Lord 
Venezuela  Salisbury's  careful  handling  to  unravel,  one  of  the  most 

boundary  imiK)rtant  was  the  dispute  as  to  the  frontier  between 

aimculty.  ^  i  i  -r.  •  •  i  Vi    . 

\  enczuela  and  British  Guiana,  a  dispute  which  seemed 
at  one  time  to  threaten  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  United  States.  The 
question  itself  was  of  long  standing,  and  far  from  simple.  British 
Guiana  had  passed  to  the  English  from  Holland  by  the  Treaty  of  1814. 
The  Dutch  had  obtained  this  land  from  Spain,  and  their  possession 
appears  to  have  been  ratified  by  an  extradition  treaty  between  the 
two  countries,  signed  at  Aranjuez  in  1791.  Had  the  limits  of  the 
country  been  carefully  defined  in  either  of  these  treaties,  no  difficulty 
would  have  arisen.  The  English  were  obviously  the  possessors  of  all 
that  the  Dutch  had  possessed,  irrespective  of  any  former  claims  of 
Spain.  It  was  not  until  twenty  years  after  the  English  treaty  witli 
Holland  that  the  insurgents  of  Venezuela  had  won  their  independence 
and  formed  their  Republic.  But  they  assumed  the  position  of  being 
as  it  were  the  heirs  of  the  Spaniards,  and  advanced  claims  to  terri- 
tories which,  though  never  ellectively  held,  had  no  doubt  belonged  to 
Spain  under  the  well-known  Bull  by  which  Pope  Alexander  Vr.°at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  partitioned  the  new  world  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  But  though  the  occupation  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Orinoco  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Capuchin  Friars,  their 
furthest  settlement  had  advanced  but  little  beyond  their  starting-point. 
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From  1836,  when  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  was  officially  recog- 
nised by  England,  discussions  on  the  boundaries  had 
been  repeatedly  renewed.     In  1840  Sir  Robert  Schom-     SsputTfJom^ 
burgk  was  employed  to  define  the  boundary  on  geo-     ^®^®- 
graphical  lines ;  but  as  this  was  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Englisli 
Government  alone,  the  definition  had  not  the  force  of  a  treaty.     In 
1850  it  was  agreed  that  no  occupation  of  the  disputed  territory  should 
be  permitted  by  either  country,  but  by  extraordinary  carelessness  the 
limits  of  the  disputed  country  were  again  left  undefined.     Some  years 
later  gold  was  discovered  in  the  district,  and  the  Venezuelans,  disregard- 
ing the  arrangement  of  1850,  which  seems  indeed  to  have  been  obeyed 
by  neither  party,  occupied  the  land,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  made  large  concessions  in  it  to 
American  citizens.     They  now  raised  all  their  old  pretensions,  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  Schomburgk  line,  and  included  in  their  demands 
country  already  occupied  and  administered  by  England.     When  the 
matter  was  first  treated  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  1880,  he  had  declared, 
and  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect,  that  the  English  colonists 
would  be  assured  of  protection  within  the  Schomburgk  line.     It  was 
not  however  the  question  of  boundary  which  was  really  important, 
but  the  complication  in  which  it  involved  England  with  the  United 
States.     It  seemed  for  a  moment  as  though  there  could  be  no  solution 
short  of  war.     What  is  known  is  the  Monroe   doctrine  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  this  entanglement.     When  the  Republics  of  South  America 
were  still  young  and  only  half  established,  it  had  seemed  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  "  Holy  Alliance  "  might  intervene  in  favour  of  the 
Bourbon  monarchy,  an  event  which  the  United  States  regarded  as  dis- 
astrous.    George  Canning,  the  consistent  friend  of  the  new  American 
Republics,   suggested  that  the  interference   of   Europeans  with  the 
settlement  of  America  might  be  regarded  as  inadmissible.     Resident 
Monroe  took  up  the  theory,  and  in  his  presidential     The  Monroe 
address  of   1823  formulated  it.     This  doctrine  thus    doctrine, 
suggested  by  Canning  and  adopted  by  President    Monroe   in    1823 
declared  that  America  would  regard  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
European  Powers  with  the  progress  or  development  of  the  Republican 
States  of  South  America  as  an  unfriendly  act.     At  first  merely  an 
assertion  of  policy,  the  words  had  crystallized  in  the  minds  of  American 
politicians  into  a  doctrine  wiih  the  validity  of  international  law.     The 
shifty  Governments  of  the  small  South  American  Republics  saw  the 
advantage  which  it  gave  them,  and  in  their  constant  financial  quaiTels 
with  European  countries  from  whence  their  capital  was  chiefly  drawn. 
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habitually  attempted  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  power  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus  in  the  present  instance  Venezuela  succeeded  in  raising  to  a 
very  high  pitch  the  anti-English  feeling  of  the  ultra-patriotic  Americans. 
President  Cleveland  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Olney,  perhaps  shared  this 
feeling ;  at  all  events  they  took  advantage  of  it ;  and  England  was 
astonished  to  hear  words  amounting  to  a  serious  threat  fall  from  the 
lips  of  the  President  in  a  formal  message  to  Congress.  Both  the 
message  and  tlie  despatch  of  the  Secretary  which  preceded  it  seemed 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  English  must  be  wrong,  and  that  their 
object  was  the  appropriation  of  other  people's  territory.  Arbitration 
over  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  was  demanded.  But  as  the  English 
Government  had  already  declared  itself  as  to  the  territory  lying  within 
the  Schomburgk  line,  and  as  the  despatch  was  accompanied  with  an 
Lord  Sails-  obvious  threat,  the  diiliculty  appeared  insoluble.    Lord 

bury-8  able  Salisbury,  after  some  delay,  replied  in  an  able  despatch, 

explaining  tlie  Monroe  doctrine,  and  dcclinmg  arbitra- 
tion except  within  definite  limits.     With  great  wisdom  he  avoided  an 
angry  rejoinder;  he  recognisal  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  demonstration  was 
a  political  flourish  intended  to  win  votes  at  the  approaching  Presidential 
election,  and  relied  on  the  good  sense  both  of  the  Americans  and 
English  not  to  press  matters  to  extremity.    Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his 
view.     The  mere  chance  of  war  had  a  disastrous  eflect  on  the  financial 
position  of  America ;  a  monetary  crisis  and  panic  occuiTcd,  the  temper 
of  the  peoi)le  underwent  a  complete  change,  and  the  President's  threat 
proved  fatal  to  his  own  re-election.     Firmness  and  tact  on  both  sides, 
and  the  able  management  of  the  question  by  the  English  ambassador. 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefort,  enabled  the  countries  to  escape  from  the  apparent 
dilemma.    Nay  more,  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  agreed 
upon  a  general  treaty  for  submitting  all  future  disputes  to  arbitration. 
Though  the  American  Senate  at  first  refused  to  ratify  it,  its  principles 
were  carried  out  in  the  dispute  with  Venezuela.     A  Commission  and 
an  umpire  were  appointed,  with  instructions  to  settle  the  boundar}^, 
subject  only  to  the  limitation  that  there  should  be  no  transference 
on  either  side  of  properties  already  occupied.     Two  years  later,  in 
October  1890,  when  the  arbitration  was  completed,  it  appeared  that  on 
nearly  every  point  the  English  pretensions  had  been  justified.     At  the 
same  time,  American  susceptibilities  had  been  saved.     The  United 
States  had  been  allowed  to  appear  as  mediator,  and  as  the  whole  of 
the  British  demands  had  not  been  granted,  it  was  possible  for  the 
Americans  to  beheve  that  their  interference  had  not  been  useless. 
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The  heritage  of  difficulties  laid  upon  Loid  Salisbury  was  not  confined 
to  the  West.    On  entering  office  he  had  found  the 
afiairs  of  Turkey  and  the  East  in  a  condition  so  critical    ^cme^ 
that  war  seemed  scarcely  to  be  avoided.     In  1894  all    ^®®*- 
Europe  had  been  shocked  by  terrible  stories  of  Turkish  atrocities  in 
Armenia.    A  quarrel  between  the  Armenians  and  Kurds  in  ihe  moun- 
tains  south  of  Erzeroum  had  ripened,  after  the  arrival  of  Turkish  troops, 
into  a  ruthless  attack  upon  the  Armenian  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and 
their  destruction  under  circumstances  of  extreme  barbarity.     Stories 
of  the  most  revolting  ciuelty,  possibly  somewhat  exaggerated,  came  to 
the  ears  of  Sir  Philip  Currie,  the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
He  at  once  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  Sultan,  and  receive.l  the 
hearty  support  of  Lord  Kimberley,  then  Minister  for  Foreign  Alfaiis 
The    Sultan  however  took  up  the    position   which    he   maintained 
throughout  the  quarrel ;  that,  just  as  the  countries  in  Europe  found  it 
necessary  to  take  measures  against  anarchists  and  Socialists,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  repress  the  Armenians  who  were  threatening  his  State  with 
revolution ;  but  he  consented  to  set  on  foot  the  semblance  of  an  inquiry, 
with  the  result  that  the  massacres  were  absolutely  denied.     Totally 
disbelieving  this  denial.   Lord   Kimberley  considered  it  his  duty  to 
attempt  to  give  some  reality  to  the  article  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  1878, 
by  which  the  Porte  had  promised  to  carry  into  effect  without  delay  such' 
reforms  as  were  required  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Armenians. 
For  this  purpose  he  called  to  fresh  life  the  concert  of  Europe,  and 
invited  all  the  great  Powers  to  co-operate  with  him  in  forcing  reforms 
upon  the  Porte.    Eussia  and  France  alone  took  an  active  part  in  the 
movement;  Germany  and  Austria,  though  consenting,  stood  aloof.     A 
new  Commission  of  Inquiry,  issued  under  pressure  and  including  repre- 
sentatives of  the  European  Powers,  foiled  to  make  a  satisfactory  report. 
It  was  indeed  obvious  that  the  Turkish  members  of  the  Commission 
were  determined  to  make  the  inquiry  nugatory.     Enough  however 
transpired  to  enable   the   European  representatives  to   assure   their 
Governments  that  there  had  been   no   insurrection  for  the  Turkish 
troops  to  suppress,  and  that  their  employment  in  support  of  the  Kurds 
had  been  accompanied  with  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  very  raison  d'Hre  of  the  concert  was  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
Powers  and  their  fear  that  the  Eastern  question  might  precipitate  a 
great  European  convulsion,  and  it  was  impossible  to  expect  any  vigorous 
action  from  such  an  alliance.  As  this  was  quite  evident  to  the  Sultan, 
he  could  afford  to  regard  their  threats  as  idle  thunder.  He  took  no  step 
to  restore  order  in  Armenia,  and  the  massacres  continued,  spreading 
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ever  wider  and  wider  among  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Lord 
lord  Kimber  Kimbcrley  did  his  best.  With  the  aid  of  Sir  Phihp 
leys  efforts.  Currie  a  scheme  of  reform,  admitting  Christians  to  a 

^®^°'  considerable   share  in   the   local   administration,  was 

drawn  up  and  approved  by  the  Powers.  But  the  Sultan  showed  no 
intention  of  accepthig  the  scheme  or  even  of  replying  to  their  demand 
that  it  should  be  accepted.  The  anger  of  the  English  people  was 
roused.  Lord  Kimberley  began  to  lose  patience ;  he  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  the  Kussian  ambassador  in  England  that  "further  delay  would 
compel  him  to  have  recourse  to  methods  of  restraint."  This  was  too 
much  for  the  Russian  Minister,  Prince  Lobanoff,  who  was  already 
alarmed  lest  the  infection  of  revolution  should  make  its  way  among 
the  Armenians  dwelling  in  Russian  territory.  Either  really  dreading 
or  pretending  to  dread  the  formation  of  a  privileged  and  self-governing 
nationality  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  he  now  declared  that  nothing 
would  induce  Russia  to  join  in  such  active  measures  of  compulsion 
as  were  implied  in  Lord  Kimberley's  words.  Against  such  divided 
opponents  the  Sultan  felt  himself  strong.  His  answer,  which  was 
received  on  the  3d  of  June,  could  be  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  an 
absolute  refusal  of  the  scheme  of  reform. 

England  now  stood  to  all  intents  and  purposes  alone.  Russia  would 
give  no  active  assistance ;  France  was  certain  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Russia  ;  while  both  Germany  and  Austria  were  determined  not  to  risk 
a  disturbance  which  might  bring  on  a  European  war.  Lord  Kimberley 
however  stood  firm ;  he  declared  that,  either  with  or  without  the  other 
Powers,  the  English  Government  could  not  repudiate  the  duty  laid 
upon  them  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  He  even  ventured  to  propose  an 
ultimatum,  and  to  seek  once  more,  though  it  must  have  been  without 
hope,  for  the  co-operation  of  the  other  Powers.  Prince  Lobanoff 
appeared  to  agree,  but  declared  that  it  was  at  all  events  necessary  to 
refer  the  proposal  for  the  consideration  of  the  Czar. 

While  this  measure  was  still  under  discussion,  the  wholly  unexpected 
and  trivial  vote  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  with 
MSI^fjuiy  respect  to  the  supply  of  cordite  produced  a  Ministerial 
^®^*-  crisis,  and  obliged  the  energetic  Minister  to  leave  the 

unfinished  question  in  the  hands  of  his  successor.  It  seems  certain 
that  but  for  that  curious  incident  England  would  have  entered  single- 
handed  upon  the  task  of  bringing  the  Porte  to  reason  ;  and,  considering 
the  lukewarm  attitude  of  Russia,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Porte  would 
have  yielded,  at  any  rate  without  a  severe  struggle. 

Lord  Salisbury,  who  took  up  the  quarrel  at  this  critical  moment,  was 
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a  statesman  of  the  old  school,  believing  in  the  powers  of  diplomacy, 
and  that  the  first  duty  of  that  art  was  the  avoidance  of 
war.    Entirely  devoid  of  sentiment,  cynical  and  some-    bSS-sSpio- 
what  fatalistic  in  his  views,  he  was  not  gravely  touched     "^**'^' 
by  the  condition  of  the  Armenians,  and  certainly  regarded  their  suffer- 
ings as  an  evil  not  to  be  compared  in  magnitude  with  that  of  a  great 
European  war.     The  backbone  of  his  policy  was  the  maintenance  of 
that  agreement  between  the  Powers  which  appeared  to   be  on  the 
point  of  dissolution.     There  was  no  necessity  for  hurried  action ;  the 
circumstances  of  his  unexpected  restoration  to  office  afforded  very  valid 
reasons  for  delay.     While   therefore   he   declared   generally  that  he 
accepted  the  action  of  the  late  Government,  he  proceeded  as  a  first 
step  to  attempt  the  repair  of  the  broken  concert.     His  great  authority, 
and  the   esteem   in  which   he  was  held  as  a  European   statesman] 
enabled  him  to  succeed  where  Lord  Kimberley  had  failed.    It  was 
thus  with  the  joint  weight  of  the  three  great  Powers  that  the  reforms 
were  again  pressed  upon  the  Sultan.     But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
this  co-operation   was  only  temporary,  and  that  it  could   only  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  inaction;  for  when  once  more  an  answer 
was  returned  from  the  Porte,  yielding  indeed  on  some  small  points,  but 
entirely  ignoring  the  real   principles  of  the  scheme,  Lord  Salisbury 
found  himself  in  the  selfsame  dilemma  as  Lord  Kimberley.     Again  the 
choice  was  presented  of  attempting  single-handed  compulsion,  or  of 
adopting  a   patient  diplomacy   which  was   likely  enough  to   end   in 
defeat.    He  accepted  the  latter  alternative,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  his  patience  was  to  be  rew^arded.     He  devised  a  new  scheme,  the 
prominent  feature  of  which  was  a  mixed  commission  of  Europeans  and 
Turks  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  the  Government  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts.     The  Sultan  liked  this  scheme  even  less  than  that 
of  Lord  Kimberley,  but  finding  that  the  Powers  were  unanimous  in 
urging  it  upon  him,  he  eluded  the  necessity  of  accepting  it  by  issuing 
a  reform  scheme  of  his  own,  which  ostensibly  secured  to  the  Christiana 
a  considerable  share  of  self-government. 

It  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  a  complete  diplomatic  triumph.  But 
Lord  Salisbury  was  not  deceived;  he  recognised  the  difference 
between  words  and  deeds,  and  it  was  in  reference  to  these  very  promises 
that  he  uttered  a  gloomy  and  even  threatening  speech  at  Guildhall 
on  the  9th  of  November.  "While  I  readily  admit,"  he  said,  "that 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  if  he  will,  to  govern  all 
his  subjects  in  justice  and  in  peace,  he  is  not  exempt  more  than  any 
other  potentate  from  the  law  that  injustice  will  bring  the  highest  on 
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earth  to  ruin."  The  mistrust  tlius  expressed  drew  a  letter  from  the 
Sultan,  almost  pathetic  in  its  terms,  declarinj^  his  honest  intentions. 
Yet  the  Prime  IMinister's  incredulity  was  fully  justified.  Even  at  this 
The  massacres  very  time  frightful  massacres  were  occurring  wherever 
continue.  Armenians  or  Christians  were  in  any  numbers.     Tlie 

stories  are  far  too  terrible  and  too  numerous  to  be  given:  400 
Armenians  killed  at  Erzeroum,  1300  at  Bipert,  200  villages  sacked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Van,  1100  Christians  murdered  with  every 
circumstance  of  wickedness  in  the  town  of  Diarbekir ;  such  were  the 
reports  which  were  constantly  arriving.  On  the  whole,  it  is  said  that 
25,000  lost  their  lives  in  this  year,  and  this,  not  in  wild  uproars,  but 
by'  more  or  less  organised  attacks  of  Turkish  soldiers,  and  by  the 
connivance  of  Turkish  officials. 

Remonstrance  was  unavailing  ;  the  same  answer  was  always  ready, 
that  the  Armenians  were  anarchical  conspirators,  and  that  the  anger  (>f 
the  loyal  Mussulman  was  roused  beyond  restraint  by  the  meddlesome 
support  afforded  by  the  Christian  Powers  to  their  co-religionists. 
Single-handed,  England  could  do  nothing;  and  Russia  persistently 
declined  to  take  action.  There  was  therefore  no  check  to  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  the  position  of  the  unfortunate  Armenians  appeared 
liopeless.  Diplomatic  action  can  never  be  successful  unless  there  lie 
behind  it  the  forces  of  war.  Threatening  but  afraid  to  strike, 
encouraging  but  afraid  to  help,  the  European  Powers  did  but  play 
into  the  hands  of  their  adversary.  Rendered  desperate  by  unsatisfie<l 
hopes,  and  still  half  believing  that  assistance  would  be  given  them,  the 
more  violent  spirits  among  the  Armenians  broke  into  open  rebellion. 
There  was  something  of  truth  in  the  Turkish  assertion  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  secret  revolutionary  society.  In  August 
S^nsSnu-""  189G  its  members  threw  aside  all  caution ;  explosions 
nopie.  Qf  bombs  and  dynamite  took  place  in  many  parts  of 

Constantinople,  and  the  Ottoman  Bank  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents. 
The  excuse  long  waited  for  had  now  been  put  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Sultan.  The  soldiery  and  the  mob  made  common  cause,  and  for  two 
days  the  streets  of  Constantinople  were  a  scene  of  horrible  pillage  and 
butchery  in  which  some  5000  Christians  are  said  to  have  perished. 
This  outbreak  of  the  Armenians  in  Constantinople  itself,  proving  to 
all  appearance  the  reality  of  the  alleged  revolutionary  society,  dis- 
armed even  their  European  friends.  No  satisfactory  reply  could  be 
given  when  the  Sultan  issued  a  note,  declaring  that  his  merciful 
reforms  had  been  rejected  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  an  administrative  self-govemment  such 
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as  would  practically  break  up  his  empire,  a  disaster  to  which  he  could 
never  submit.  The  tables  were  indeed  turned  when  the  note  closed 
with  a  demand  for  the  extradition  of  the  refugees,  and  a  charge 
airainst  Europe  of  harbouring  revolutionists. 

Never  was  there  a  more  complete  failure  than  that  which  had 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  European  concert  to  save  or  to  avenge  the 
wretched  victims  of  Turkish  misrule. 

But  if  in  his  extreme  desire  to  avoid  war,  his  dread  of  European 
complications,  and  his  belief  in  the  power  of  his  own  insurrections 
diplomacy.  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  betrayed  into  in  Crete, 
adopting  a  course  which  had  led  to  signal  failure,  his  efibrts  were 
somewhat  more  successful  in  another  and  similar  case  which  arose 
at  the  same  time.  The  Christians  and  Maliomedans  in  the  isle  of 
Crete  stood  on  more  equal  terms  than  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Cretans 
in  fact  had  never  been  thoroughly  subdued  ;  resistance  to  Turkish 
misrule  was  there  traditional.  Driven  to  insuiTcction  in  1895,  they  had 
been  for  the  time  suppressed.  But  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year  the  island  was  again  a  scene  of  anarchy.  There  was  thus 
another  opportunity  for  the  interference  of  the  European  concert, 
and,  acting  at  first  together,  the  Powers  were  successful.  The  Cretan 
insurgents  demanded  that  the  Governor  of  the  island  should  be  a 
Christian,  that  the  Turkish  troops  should  be  confined  to  certain 
fortresses,  and  that  a  predominant  share  of  the  administration  should 
be  placed  in  Christian  hands.  The  Powers  pressed  these  reforms 
upon  the  Porte ;  and  the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  yield  and  to 
promulgate  a  constitution  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  insurgents.  But  reforms  in  Turkey,  carried  out  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan,  appear  always  to  have  the  same  result  :  no  advantage 
accnies  to  the  Christians  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended ;  the 
Maliomedans  break  out  in  anger  and  have  recourse  to  outrage;  the 
Government  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  bring  them  to  order. 
Thus  it  happened  now  in  Crete.  A  weak  Ciiristian  Governor,  a  strong 
Turkish  Commander-in-Chief,  an  abundant  use  of  Turkish  troops,  soon 
produced  wild  commotion.  In  order  to  localise  the  disturbance  the 
Mediterranean  fleets  of  the  various  Powers  gathered  round  the  island, 
although  the  formation  of  a  complete  cordon  round  it  was  not  carried 
out  But  it  was  not  from  the  fleets  of  the  great  Powers  that  the 
Cretans  hoped  to  receive  material  as.^istance.  The  countiy  with 
which  they  were  naturally  most  in  sympathy  was  Greece,  and  it  was 
to  Greece  that  they  now  appealed  for  help  in  their  distress.  Foolishly 
overrating  its  strength,  and  perhaps  believing  that  its  action  would 
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not  be  unpleasing  to  the  Powers  however  much  they  might  protest 
against  it,  Greece  listened  favourably  to  the  appeal.  A  Greek  flotilla 
under  Prince  George  (the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Greece)  was 
despatched  to  Crete  to  distract  attention  while  Colonel  Vassos  with 
some  1500  men  landed  on  the  coast.  The  admirals  of  the  European 
fleets  compelled  Prince  George  to  retire,  though  not  until  his  imme- 
diate object  had  been  attained,  and  the  troops  had  been  safely  landed. 
Tiie  admirals,  unable  to  give  frank  support  to  either  party,  were 
driven  to  content  themselves  with  the  occupation  of  certain  towns  from 
which  they  bade  the  insurgents  to  hold  aloof. 

The  task  which  Greece  had  undertaken  was  nothing  less  than  a 
Interference  of  ^var  with  Turkey,  and  troops  were  rapidly  collecting 
Greece.  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  line.     The  peaceful  plans 

of  the   European  concert  were  thus  entirely  upset.     Great  was  the 
wrath  of  the  Powers ;  most  of  them  desired  to  punish  the  interference 
of  Greece  with  a  heavy  hand.    Here  however  Lord  Salisbury  inter- 
vened with  effect,  and  insisted  that  the  future  of  Crete  must  be  first  satis- 
factorily determined.    He  was  himself  in  favour  of  establishing  autonomy 
on  the  island,  and  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  accept  his  suggestion. 
From  this  vantage  ground  it  was  possible  to  address  with  effect  both 
the  would-be  belligerents  at  once.     Greece  was  told  that  the  Powers 
having  made  up  their  mind,  the  troops  and  ships  must  be  withdrawn 
within  six  days  or  active  measures  would  be  taken  against  them ;  and 
it  was  intimated  to  the  Porte  that  the  autonomy  of  Crete  would  be  at 
once  established.     This  two-sided    declaration  should  have  resulted 
in  peace  ;  but  the  question  at  issue  was  already  decided.    Unfortunately 
for  itself,  Greece  had  been  seized  with  an  overweening  ambition,  and 
while  the  Sultan  expressed  his  willingness  to  accept  the  condition 
(which  by  no  means  implied  that  he  intended  to  carry  it  out),  Greece 
refused  to  retire.     The  position  for  the  moment  was  absurd  enough. 
The  concert  of  European  Powers,  created   to   coerce  Turkey,  found 
itself  actually  supporting  it  against  the  only  country  which  had  had 
courage  enough  to  withstand  its  tyranny.    It  was  in  vain  that  a  strict 
blockade  was  instituted  and  every  eflbrt  made  to  induce  the  insurgents 
to  lay  down  their  arms.     In  April  1897  the  war  on  the  mainland 
broke  out.    The  conduct  of  neither  the  army  nor  the  navy  justified  the 
sanguine  and  ambitious  hopes  of  the  Greeks.     It  soon  became  evident 
that  a  terrible  blunder  had  been  committed.     Before  the  end  of  May 
the  series  of  defeats  to  which  their  arms  had  been  subjected  had  proved 
to  the  Greeks  the  uselessness  of  continued  efforts,  and  a  new  Ministry 
was  formed  for  the  purpgse  of  making  peace.     Now  that  events  had 
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rendered  the  war  innocuous,  the  Powers  were  naturally  inclined  to  be 
tender  to  the  Greek  interests.  Lord  Salisbury  took  a  prominent  part 
in  arranging  the  terms  of  peace,  and  limhing  the  large  demands  which 
success  encouraged  Turkey  to  advance.  Thessaly  was  restored  to 
Greece,  and  peace  was  purchased  by  a  rectification  of  the  frontier  and 
a  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  of  £4,000,000.  As  a  preliminary 
step,  Greece  promised  to  resign  all  claims  on  Crete  and  to  accept  the 
establishment  of  an  autonomous  Government. 

Thus  the  interest  of  the  question  returned  back  to  the  island. 
There  seemed  every  prospect  of  an  interminable  dispute  settlement  of 
as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  government  should  be  Crete, 
intrusted.  After  much  discussion,  Russia  ventured  to  propose  Prince 
George  of  Greece.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  proposition  should 
be  at  once  favourably  received.  The  dissensions  among  the  Powers 
were  the  opportunity  of  the  Turks,  there  was  no  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  the  island  while  the  wrangling  went  on.  At  last  what  threatened 
to  become  a  deadlock  was  solved  somewhat  unexpectedly  by  the  break- 
ing up  of  tlie  concert.  The  German  Emperor,  who  had  throughout 
held  a  strong  view  in  opposition  to  Greece,  took  umbrage  not  only 
at  the  proposition  of  the  Russian  candidate,  but  at  the  disregard  paid 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to  his  advice,  and  repudiated  all  further 
share  in  concerted  action.  He  was  followed  by  Austria.  The  remain- 
ing Powers  felt  obliged  to  act,  and  gave  their  admirals  instruction 
to  set  up  the  autonomous  Government  at  once.  But  the  Turkish 
troops  were  still  not  withdrawn,  for  the  Porte  had  not  unnaturally 
grown  less  submissive  amid  the  quarrels  of  the  allies.  On  the  Cth  of 
September  the  Mahomedans  went  so  far  as  to  attack  a  British  force 
in  Crete,  and  several  officers  and  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Admiral  Noel  could  no  longer  endure  the  restraints  of  di[»loniacy. 
lie  bombarded  the  town  and  demanded  the  instant  withdrawal  of  the 
Turkish  troops.  Thus  Lord  Salisbury's  hand  was  forced ;  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  refuse  to  support  the  action  of  his  admiral.  He  was 
compelled  to  declare  that  in  the  last  resort  England  would  act  alone. 
The  mere  threat  was  sufficient,  the  Powers  of  the  concert  were 
at  once  roused  to  action.  Admiral  Noel  undertook  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  Crete,  and  under  the  escort  of  British  troops  the  Turks  were 
marched  out  of  the  island.  There  was  no  longer  any  difiiculty  in  carry- 
ing out  the  necessary  changes,  and  on  December  21, 1897,  Prince  George 
landed  and  took  over  the  government.  His  success  seemed  complete. 
Peace  and  order  began  to  find  a  place  in  the  troubled  island. 

The  action  of  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  throughout  the  Eastern 
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question  directed  entirely  to  the  preservation  of  peace ;  so  much  so 
that  there  were  not  a  few  of  his  poHtical  opponents  who  considered 
that  he  had  been  too  conciHatory,  and  accused  him  of  allowing 
Englan^l  to  be  dragged  ignorainiously  in  the  wake  of  the  other  members 
Affairs  in  0^  ^lic  European  concert.    This  was  a  complaint  which 

Egypt.  could  at  all  events  not  be  made  against  the  conduct 

of  the  :\Iiiiistry  in  respect  to  Egypt.  Both  political  parties  were 
pledged  to  ultimate  withdrawal  from  that  country,  but  the  moment 
when  that  pledge  should  be  redeemed  appeared  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  each  successive  English  ^linistry.  To  the  party  now 
in  power  the  lengthened  occupation  of  the  high  road  to  India  seemed, 
from  an  imperial  point  of  view,  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  work  of  the  English  had  without  doubt  been  highly  salutary, 
and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  plausible  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing the  occupation.  It  might  not  unreasonably  be  said,  as 
Mr.  Balfour  did  say  when  declaring  the  position  of  the  Government 
in  this  matter,  tliat  the  condition  of  Egypt  could  not  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  until  control  had  been  re-established  over  the  Soudan. 
Tliat  is  to  say,  the  condition  on  which  the  pledge  of  withdrawal 
rested  could  not  be  fullilled  till  Egypt  had  regained  the  provinces  con- 
quered by  the  Dervishes  in  188G.  The  occasion  of  this  clear  declara- 
tion of  policy  was  a  vote  of  censure  moved  by  Mr.  Morley,  when  it 
had  become  known  that  preparations  were  made  for  the  advance  of 
the  Egyptian  and  British  troops  in  March  189G. 

Tiie  immediate  causes  for  the  action  of  the  Government  appear  to 
have  been  two — the  one  to  assist  the  Italians,  the  other 
Campaign,  to  frcc  the  Egyptian  frontier  from  a  possible  assault  of 

^®®®"  the  Mahdi's  troops.     The  Italian  attempt  to  play  their 

l)art  in  the  general  game  of  territorial  expan-sion  which  was  going  on, 
by  establishing  a  colonial  province  on  the  lied  Sea,  had  brouglit 
them  into  contact  with  Abyssinia  ;  their  army  had  been  severely 
handled  at  Adowa,  and  at  the  same  time  their  fortress  of  Kassala  was 
threatened  by  the  Dervishes.  From  this  danger  the  English  advance 
would  probably  relieve  them.  The  Egyptian  frontier  was  at  present 
fixed  at  Wady  Haifa,  but  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  the  invasion  of 
the  Mahdists  would  be  continued,  and  the  frontier  be  driven  still 
further  back.  A  defence  upon  offensive  lines  appeared  the  wisest 
course  to  adopt.  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  the  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  had  therefore  received  instructions  to  move  southward,  and  on 
the  20th  of  March  he  crossed  the  existing  frontier  line,  and  pushed 
on  to  Akasheh,  on  the  way  to  Dongola. 
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Considerable  difficulty  had  been  found  in  obtaining  the  money  for 
the  expedition.  The  probability  of  complications  with  the  European 
powers  became  evident  from  the  first.  Freedom  of  action  in  Egypt 
was  seriously  hampered  by  the  arrangements  which  had  been  entered 
into  at  the  time  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Egyptian  debt ;  France  and 
Russia  had  refused  to  allow  Egypt  to  draw  the  half  million  necessary 
for  the  expedition  from  the  "  Caisse  de  la  dette."  They  even  went 
to  law  upon  the  subject,  and  won  their  case  both  before  the  mixed 
tribunals  and  on  appeal.  England  however  solved  this  difJiculty  by 
advanciiig  the  money,  though  not  without  an  interchange  of  words 
which  were  scarcely  friendly  with  the  French  Ministry. 

The  Sirdar's  march  was  a  complete  success.     The  railway  was 
pushed  on  as  he  advanced,  gunboats  accompanied  him,     ^itchener-s 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  189G  the  town  and    march  to 
province  of  Dongola  were  again  united  to  Egypt.     It 
is  not  clear  that  the  Government  had  determined  to  reconquer  the 
whole  Soudan  when  they  began  their  operations;  it  would  seem  in 
fact  that  the  movement  was  somewhat  tentative.     The  success  which 
attended  it  allowed  them  to  form  a  more  definite  determination,  and 
in  the  following  year  it  became  certain  that  the  expedition  would  not 
stop  short  of  Khartoum.    Very  slowly,  but  very  surely,  the  Sirdar 
advanced  up  the  river,  still  creating  the  railway  behind  him  as  he 
went.      The   whole   of   1897   was    employed   in  preparations.      The 
capture  of  outposts,  the  exploration  of  the  river  by  the  gunboats,  the 
continuous   advance   of   the   railway,   and   the   renewal    of   friendly 
relations  with  the  inhabitants,  paved  the  way  for  the  final  assault  upon 
the  heart  of  the  Mahdist  empire.     In  1898  the  blow  so  ably  prepared 
fell.     A  brilliant  victory  on  the  Atbara  (April  8)  rendered  the  i)os- 
session   of   the   province   of    Berber    secure;    and   as    the    autumn 
approached,  the  army,  which  had  been  concentrated  for  a  final  eflbrt, 
came  in  sight  of  Omdurman.     The  Dervishes  moved    ^^^^^^  ^^ 
out  to  meet  them.     An  attack  on  all  sides  was  made     omdurman. 
on  the   British  position  and  maintained  with  heroic       ®^*'    ' 
bravery  for  several  hours.      The  Dervishes  were  however  compelled 
to  withdraw,  and  the  Egyptian  army  continued  its  advance  towards 
the  town.     They  were  again,  while  on  their  march,  suddenly  assaulted 
upon  their  right  flank  with  extraordinary  vehemence,  and   d;saster 
was  only  averted  by  the  able  arrangements  of  Colonel  Hector  Mac- 
donald  and  the  firmness  of  the  British  troops  under  liis  command. 
The  destruction  of  life  was  great.     It  is  probable  that  the  victorious 
advance  of    the  native   Egyptian  troops  was    marked  by   acts    of 
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cruelty  not  allowed  in  civilised  warfare ;  but  the  temptation  to  kill 
the  wounded,  who  it  was  well  known  were  ready  to  fire  at  the 
backs  of  the  troops  as  they  advanced,  was  irresistible,  and  affords 
ranch  excuse  for  the  unusual  destruction  of  life.  It  was  the  last 
effort  of  the  Dervishes.  Omdurraan  was  undefended,  the  Mahdist 
empire  was  virtually  at  an  end.  The  toil  and  skill  of  the  English 
officers  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  reformation  of  the  Egyptian 
Army  since  1882  had  been  rewarded,  the  native  soldiers  had  proved 
tliemselves  under  such  leading  formidable  and  trustworthy  troops. 

The  business  of  re-establishing  the  old  limits  of  the  Egyptian 
emi)ire  had  been  done  well,  but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it 
would  meet  with  approval  in  Europe.  The  triumphant  close  of  the 
expedition  seemed  likely  to  be  but  the  prelude  of  a  great  war  with 
France.  Instructions  had  been  given  to  the  Sirdar  to  take  measures 
to  secure  all  the  provinces  which  had  once  belonged  to  Egj'pt,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  he  would  effect  a  junction  with  an  expedition  under 
Colonel  James  Macdonald,  which  was  making  its  way  northward  from  the 
The  French  at  Uganda  Protectorate.  The  union  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Fashoda.  sphere  of  influence  with  the  district  of  Lake  Victoria 

would  have  gone  far  towards  realising  the  dream  of  African  empire 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  had  briefly  summed  up  when  he  declared  his  hope  of 
seeing  an  English  railway  running  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  Fanciful 
though  the  dream  may  have  been,  it  had  taken  great  hold  of  the 
public  mind,  and  the  victorious  reoccupation  of  the  Soudan  seemed 
to  bring  it  almost  within  reach.  Great  therefore  was  the  shock 
when  news  arrived  in  England  that  the  Sirdar,  in  his  progress  south- 
ward, had  arrived  at  Fashoda  and  found  a  fort  flying  the  French  flag, 
and  held  by  Captain  Marchand,  a  French  officer.  A  slight  failure  in 
judgment,  a  little  over  hasty  self-assertion  which  would  not  have  been 
unnatural  in  a  commander  stopped  in  his  victorious  career  by  an 
obstacle  apparently  so  trivial,  might  have  produced  disastrous  results. 
But  Lord  Kitchener,  conscious  of  the  extreme  awkwardness  of  the 
situation,  carefully  avoided  any  act  of  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his 
arrival  had  saved  the  French  expedition  from  destruction,  for  not 
only  were  its  provisions  exhausted,  but  it  was  threatened  by  the 
Dervishes  in  overwhelming  numbers.  He  asked  Captain  Marchand 
to  proceed  to  Cairo,  but  on  his  refusal  he  allowed  him  to  remain 
unmolested  with  the  French  flag  still  flying  over  his  fort,  and 
contented  himself  with  hoisting  the  Egyptian  flag  and  stationing 
a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
incident  itself,   with   the  fearful  issues  involved  in  it,  he  regarded 
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as  too  important  to  be  treated  on  his  own  authority,  and  he  wisely 
left  the  further  steps  to  be  taken  to  the  decision  of  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France,  in  order  that  it  might  be  treated  as  an  inter- 
national question. 

The  incident  of  Fashoda  was  but  an  extreme  instance  of  a  policy 
long  pursued  by  the  French ;  for  in  the  colonial 
aggression  of  the  time  the  French  had  taken  a  leading  croachments 
part,  and  had  found  a  field  for  their  activity  in  North  i^w««t^"<^'*- 
Africa.  They  had  claimed  as  their  "  sphere  of  influence  "  the  whole 
of  the  "  hinterland  "  lying  behind  their  colonies  of  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
and  extending  as  far  as  Lake  Chad.  The  claim  had  been  accepted, 
and  a  line  had  been  drawn  for  their  southern  boundary,  from  Sey  on 
the  Niger  to  Barua  on  the  south-west  side  of  Lake  Chad,  beyond 
which  line  the  English  "  sphere  of  influence  "  under  the  management 
of  the  Niger  Company  began.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
approaching  Lake  Chad  from  the  north  were  almost  insurmountable. 
But  the  French  also  had  colonies  on  the  west  coast,  Senegal  and  Sene- 
gambia,  and  Dahomey  further  to  the  south.  And  though  recognising 
the  Sey-Barua  line  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  "  hinterland "  of 
Algeria,  they  held  themselves  at  liberty  to  work  eastward  and  north- 
ward from  their  west-coast  settlements  so  as  to  lap  round  the  English 
colony  of  Lagos,  and  to  obtain  command  of  the  Upper  Niger  on  the 
southern  side  of  this  accepted  line.  The  frontier  between  the  French 
in  Dahomey  and  the  English  in  Lagos  had  been  settled  as  far  as  the 
11th  parallel ;  and  the  understanding  of  the  P^oglish  was  that  this  line, 
which  ran  straight  northward  from  Porto  Novo  on  the  coast,  was  to  be 
continued  to  Sey.  The  French  however,  very  anxious  for  an  outlet 
upon  the  navigable  Upper  Niger,  had  pushed  in  between  the  11th 
parallel  and  Sey,  and  had  even  crossed  the  Niger  and  establislied  posts 
in  what  had  been  the  country  of  Sokoto,  which  was  undeniably  under 
English  influence.  Negotiations  had  been  entered  into  on  this  point, 
and  a  Convention  had  been  drawn  up,  by  which  the  English  allowed 
their  frontier  line  to  end  at  Ilo  on  the  Niger,  the  district  intervening 
between  Ilo  and  Sey  falling  to  Fiance.  Six  months  had  been  allowed 
for  the  ratification  of  this  Convention,  and  it  was  still  uncompleted 
when  the  battle  of  Omdurman  took  place. 

But  besides  their  northern  and  their  western  colonies,  the  French 
claimed   a  considerable  territory  above  the    Congo.    French  en- 
From  this  also  they  had  pushed  eastward  and  were     SSTh^va^uey 
establishing  themselves  on  the  Ubangi.     It  was  from     oftheNUe. 
this  furthest  province  that  they  had  despatched  Captain  Marchand's 
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party  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  themselves  an  uninterrupted  exit 
upon  the  Nile.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  in  this  direction  been  only 
occupying  what  might  be  considered  as  lying  legitimately  within 
their  sphere  of  influence.  But  secret  instructions  had  more  than 
once  been  given  to  their  officials  to  push  on  down  the  river  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  and  secure  their  connection  with  the  Nile.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  deny  that  in  thus  acting  they  were  wilfully  taking  what 
they  knew  full  well  would  be  regarded  by  England  as  a  hostile  step. 
For  again  and  again  the  English  Government  had  declared  openly 
their  claim  to  exert  a  sole  and  paramount  influence  over  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  In  the  Treaty  with  Germany  of  1890,  and  subse- 
quently while  treating  both  with  Italy  and  the  Congo  State,  the 
declaration  had  been  made  without  any  objection  from  France ;  and 
in  1895  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  had  taken  th.i 
opportunity  of  a  forward  movement  on  the  part  of  M.  Leotard,  the 
Governor  of  Ubangi,  to  utter  a  formal  protest  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  declare  in  words  understood  by  all  diplomatists  to  be  of  the 
gravest  import,  that  "  any  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  Nile  valley 
would  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act." 

It  was  impossible  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  disregard  the  claim  thus 
publicly  made,  or  to  let  himself  be  drawn  into  negotia- 

The  French  *.  ■,  ,  .      ,        -r-r       ,  ,      ^  n 

withdraw  from    tions  on  the  subject.     He  at  once  took  up  a  tirm  posi- 
Fashodo.  ^^^^^  demanding  the  immediate  removal  of  Marchand, 

and  declining  even  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  French;  for 
Monsieur  Delcasse,  the  French  Minister,  attempted  to  vindicate  his 
action  by  arguments  which  were  really  trivial.  At  first  he  denied  that 
the  Marchand  expedition  was  an  expedition  at  all ;  the  captain  was 
merely  "an  emissary  of  civilisation,"  sent  forward  by  M.  Leotard;  but 
the  equipment  of  the  expedition  did  not  allow  of  such  a  construction. 
He  then  urged  that  the  valley  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  had  become,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptians  in  1886,  a  "  no  man's  land,"  open  to 
the  occupation  of  any  Power.  The  French  had  however  on  more 
than  one  occasion  declared,  and  claimed  credit  for  the  declaration, 
that  they  would  not  allow  the  temporary  loss  of  these  provinces  to 
invalidate  the  permanence  of  the  Khedive's  right  over  them.  They 
had  on  this  plea  ejected  the  officials  of  the  Congo  State,  and  obliged 
the  Belgians  to  relinquish  a  lease  which  they  had  contracted  with  the 
Egyptians;  but  indeed  it  was  scarcely  the  weakness  of  their  own 
arguments  which  obliged  them  to  give  way.  It  was  plain  from  every 
utterance  of  the  public  men  of  all  parties  in  England  that  the  country 
would  support  Lord  Salisbury  even  though  he  brought  on  a  war.    Tiie 
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French  Government  thought  it  wise  to  yield  to  this  demonstration  and 
withdrew  from  Fashoda.  Lord  Salisbury  was  able  to  say  (November  4, 
1898),  in  the  Guildhall,  that  the  immediate  crisis  was  passed.  "A 
cause  of  controversy  of  an  acute  and  somewhat  dangerous  character 
has  been  removed,  j^nd  we  cannot  but  congratulate  ourselves."  Ne- 
gotiations followed,  by  which  the  limits,  not  hitherto  very  clearly 
defined,  between  the  French  and  English  spheres  of  influence,  were 
settled;  and  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  was 
formally  reserved  to  England.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  firmness 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  action  in  this  matter,  which  in  the  case  of  one  so 
peace-loving  must  have  presented  much  difficulty,  was  of  great  im- 
portance, and  did  more  than  even  the  battle  of  Omdurman  to  establish 
the  position  of  England  in  the  political  world.  There  were  those  who 
saw  in  it  a  key  to  what  had  appeared  a  somewhat  weak  inclination 
to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Germany  and  Russia,  more  especially  in 
the  further  East.  Lord  Salisbury  had  felt  it  necessary  to  avoid  any 
complications  which  might  form  an  obstacle  to  the  firm  attitude 
he  was  resolved  to  assume  with  regard  to  the  advances  of  France  in 

Africa. 

Afl'airs  in  the  Corea  had  brought  on  a  war  between  Japan  and  China 
in  1894.   It  was  short  and  decisive.   As  in  other  matters,    ^^^  between 
so  in  their  army  and  navy  the  Japanese  had  adopted     CMnaand 
European  methods;   their  troops,  drilled  by  French 
and  German  officers,  were  constantly  victorious;  while   one  army, 
pushing  round  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  Pechili,  advanced  upon  Pekin, 
a  second  army  captured  the  strong  fortress  of  Port  Arthur  and  occupied 
the  peninsula  of  Liaotong. 

The  unexpected  collapse  of  China  in  its  war  with  Japan  revealed 
the  weakness  of  that  great  Empire.     Not  unnaturally,     interests  of 
every  European  country  which  had  interests  in  the  far    European 

•^  .,  ,..  11  •!/•  •  countries. 

East  thought  that  the  tniie  had  arrived  for  securnig 
and  enlarging  them.  Thus  Russia,  which  was  hard  at  work  on  ita 
trans-Siberian  railway,  wished  to  secure  a  satisfactory  commercial 
terminus  to  that  great  undertaking.  As  a  naval  Power,  it  had  long 
aimed  at  securing  a  harbour  for  its  fleet  which  should  not  be  closed 
during  many  months  of  the  year  by  ice  as  Vladivostok  was;  and, 
being  in  immediate  contact  with  the  Chinese  empire,  it  naturally 
desired  a  preponderating  influence  at  Pekin.  France,  smitten  with 
the  colonial  fever  of  the  time,  and  full  of  mercantile  jealousy,  saw  a 
hope  of  increasing  the  value  of  its  establishments  in  Tonquin,  and 
of  thwarting  the  commercial  supremacy  of  England  by  securing  an 
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access  to  the  heart  of  China  in  that  direction.  Germany,  whose  trade 
interests  were  very  large,  was  just  at  this  time  eagerly  looking  towards 
the  formation  of  a  strong  fleet,  and  wanted  a  secure  port  and  coaling 
station  for  its  ships  in  the  China  seas.  The  interests  of  England 
were  in  some  ways  far  greater  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  Powers ; 
its  trade  amounted  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  foreign  exports  of 
China ;  but  these  interests  were  not  local,  they  were  spread  over  the 
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whole  empire.  There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  England  to  acquire 
territory.  Opportunity  for  the  free  expansion  of  trade,  the  maintenance 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  treaties  by  which  from  time  to  time  that 
opportunity  had  been  won,  were  the  points  on  which  the  English 
Ministers  would  naturally  have  to  insist.  As  the  burden  of  territory 
was  not  desired,  their  eftbrts  were  directed  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  to  seek  commercial  advantages  through  the 
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action  of  the  Chinese  themselves.  Tlie  integrity  of  the  empire  thus 
became  the  first  object  of  British  policy.  Freedom  from  any  dilTerential 
treatment  which  should  hamper  trade  followed  in  its  wake.  To  secure 
either  one  or  the  other  must  have  taxed  to  the  extreme  the  diplomatic 
capacity  of  any  body  of  statesmen.  Not  only  was  it  necessary  to  fight 
the  battle  against  the  whole  body  of  counter-interests,  it  was  necessary 
also  to  steer  between  the  rival  interests  of  the  opponents  themselves. 
The  task  was  greater  than  could  be  accomplished ;  and  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Balfour  found  themselves  obliged,  after  a  lengthened  and 
many-sided  struggle,  to  be  contented  with  a  state  of  things  which,  if 
it  did  not  realise  their  objects  in  a  completed  form,  seemed  at  least 
to  secure  England  from  any  great  disadvantage. 

The  most  striking  episode  in  this  diplomatic  war  was  the  struggle 
with  Russia.  The  efforts  of  the  English  Ministry  to  Russia  secures 
exclude  Russia  from  the  Liaotong  peninsula  were  not  "^^^^  Arthur, 
well  conceived,  and  wore  an  appearance  of  half-heartedness.  Indeed 
it  may  be  gathered  from  their  utterances  in  England  that  they  had 
no  great  objection  to  gratifying  the  Russian  desire  for  an  ice-free 
port.  At  all  events,  in  their  contest  with  Count  Mouravieff,  a 
diplomatist  whose  methods  were  not  of  a  very  scrupu'ous  character, 
they  were  completely  worsted.  After  occupying  the  harbour  of 
Port  Arthur  in  the  winter  of  1897,  the  Russians,  under  the  excuse 
that,  unable  to  reach  their  own  icy  port,  they  were  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  China,  speedily  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lease  which 
practically  placed  in  their  hands  not  only  Port  Arthur  itself,  but 
Tali-en-wan,  its  commercial  neighbour,  and  the  whole  large  province 
of  Manchuria. 

But  Russia  had   not  been   the   first  to  lay  hands  upon   Chinese 
territory.      Already   Germanv   had   stiuck    its  blow.     „ 

.         *^  "^  "  Germany 

With  a  knowledge  that  Russia  was  certain  to  obtain  secures  Kiao- 
a  })ort,  and  that  Kiao-chow  in  the  Chan  Tung  province  ^  °^" 
was  one  of  the  ports  coveted,  Germany  suddenly  seized  upon  it.  The 
opportunity  of  which  advantage  was  taken  was  the  murder  of  certain 
German  missionaries  in  the  province  of  Chan  Tung.  As  the  fullest 
apologies  were  offered  and  severe  penalties  exacted,  the  murder  was 
plainly  but  an  excuse.  The  temporary  occupation  was  speedily 
changed  into  a  lease,  giving  the  Germans  sovereign  rights  over  the 
whole  of  the  Chan  Tung  province.  Thus  in  the  face  of  contiimal 
diplomatic  opposition,  two  steps  had  been  taken  which  appeared  to 
thwart  irretrievably  the  English  policy  of  territorial  integrity. 

The  tMrd  step,  which  proclaimed  to  the  world  at  once  the  diplomatic 
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tlefcat  of  the  En;,'li.sh  Government  and  their  determination  to  maintain 
tlieir  position  in  China  at  all  hazards,  was  the  occupa- 
securesWai-        tion,  in  ^lay  1808,  by  England  itself  of  Wai-hei-wai,  a 
hei-wai.  ^^^^   immediately  facing   Port   Arthur,  and  which  at 

the  time  was  held  to  be  highly  defensible.  Another  breach  in  their 
original  policy  speedily  followed.  Not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  acqni- 
Bition  of  coast  settlements,  France  had  obtained  a  lease  of  Kwang 
Chow  Lung  in  the  south  near  Tonquin.  The  English  Government 
thought  it  necessary,  as  a  counterpoise  to  this  increase  of  the  French 
power,  to  obtain  a  considerable  extension  of  the  old  settlement  of  Kau 
Lung,  on  the  mainland  just  opposite  ITong  Kong,  which  was  very 
desiralde  for  the  complete  defence  of  that  great  mercantile  centre. 

It  seemed  at  the  time,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1898,  as  though 
China  in  its  decadence  was  to  undergo  the  fate  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, and  fall  a  prey  to  the  system  of  spheres  of  influence,  sea-coast 
settlements,  occu])ation  of  hinterlands,  and  all  the  other  apparatus  of 
European  aggression.  But  here  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury  was  more 
successful.  Allowing  the  principle  of  "  spheres  of  influence,"  or  rather 
Salisbury's  "  ^f  interest,"  and  claiming  for  p]ngland  the  whole  valley 

negotiations.  of  the  Yang-tsi-Cliiang,  he  coupled  it  with  a  modified 
attempt  to  revindicate  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire.  While 
obtaining  great  and  valuable  concessions  for  English  trade,  ho  bound 
the  Chinese  Government  not  to  part  with  any  of  the  provinces  in  which 
the  interest  of  England  could  be  regarded  as  paramount.  The  other 
countries  followed  his  example,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1890, 
with  the  exception  of  Manchuria  and  Chan-Tung,  the  Chinese  provinces 
were  all  safeguarded  by  treaties  of  non-alienation  with  one  or  other 
of  the  gi'cat  European  Powers.  As  long  as  the  Chinese  Government 
was  maintained  and  would  keep  its  treaties,  it  was  unable,  even  though 
it  desired  it,  to  disintegrate  itself.  With  this  indirect  and  modified  re- 
constitution  of  their  territorial  policy,  the  English  Ministry  had  to  be 
content.  This  part  of  their  policy  had  in  fact  been  always  regarded  as 
subordinate  to  what  was  after  all  the  real  interest  of  England,  the 
opening  of  opportunities  for  commercial  expansion.  And  even  so,  it 
had  been  more  or  less  complicated  with  P^uropean  politics.  It  had 
been  necessary  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  Germany,  and  to  avoid 
a  breach  with  Ilussia,  if  England  was  to  stand  clear  and  unhampered 
in  the  important  discussions  to  which  the  action  of  France  in  Africa 
was  at  the  time  giving  rise.  There  was  some  truth  in  the  assertion 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Hong  Kong,  that  the  interests  of 
tlie  trade  with  China  were  more  or  less  sacrificed  to  the  necessities 
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of  European  politics.  The  acquisition  of  Port  Arthur  by  Russia 
not  only  drove  the  English  Government  to  abandon  their  avowed 
policy  and  to  acquire  fresh  territory,  it  also  compelled  them  to  meddle 
directly  in  commercial  matters  which  had  hitherto  been  left  to  indi- 
viduals or  companies.  They  were  themselves  obliged  henceforward 
to  undertake  the  business  of  extracting  concessions  from  the  Chinese, 
and  openly  to  devote  themselves  to  the  support  of  mercantile  interests. 
No  treaty  was  henceforward  made  between  China  and  any  one  of  the 
Powers  without  a  demand  on  the  part  of  England  for  e(]uality  of 
treatment.  And  only  in  the  case  of  Mancliuria  and  Chan  'i'ung  did 
they  fail  in  making  good  their  claim.  Everywhere  the  old  treaty 
rights  granted  to  all  Europeans  in  common  were  carefully  uphehl. 
Separate  action  was  as  far  as  possible  avoided ;  and  where  concessions 
were  obtained  the  companies  to  which  they  were  granted  were  of 
an  international  character  in  which  more  than  one  nation  had  an 
interest.  The  possibility  of  i\\^  exclusion  of  British  interests  was 
thus  largely  diminished.  Even  in  Manchuria  it  was  found  possible 
to  come  to  a  friendly  arrangement  with  Pussia,  by  whicli  at  all  events 
the  two  countries  bound  themselves  not  to  throw  obstacles  in  each 
other's  way  in  their  respective  spheres  of  influence.  The  somewhat 
late  appearance  of  the  United  States  upon  the  scene  set  a  seal  upon 
the  success  of  this  "open  door"  policy,  as  it  was  called.  Their 
Minister,  Mr.  Hay,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Russia,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  a  declaration  that  they  would  respect 
vested  interests.  The  signatories  declared  their  readiness  to  refrain 
from  interference  with  the  privileges  of  any  treaty  port,  and  from  any 
attack,  by  the  imposition  of  differential  duties,  upon  the  advantages 
already  secured  by  their  commercial  rivals  within  any  Ri)here  of 
interest  under  their  control  or  within  any  area  held  by  them  on  lease. 
It  is  plain  that  the  whole  success,  such  as  it  was,  of  this  policy 
depended  on  the  power  of  China  to  maintain  itself.     „^  ^ 

mx-  1  •  c  1.,!./.  The  Boxer  m- 

1  reaties  and  concessions  tormcd  the  basis  of  a  system  surrection, 
which  could  last  only  so  long  as  there  remained  a  ^®®^' 
Power  capable  of  treating  and  conceding.  That  China  would  long 
continue  to  be  such  a  Power  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  certainty. 
The  rival  claims  and  interests  of  European  countries  had  scarcely 
been  brought  into  workable  shape,  when  events  in  the  Chinese  empire 
itself  drove  them  to  make  common  cause  in  assaulting  it.  The 
Japanese  war  had  been  a  rude  awakening  of  the  rulers  of  China 
from  their  habitual  complacency.  Blow  after  blow  had  fallen  upon 
the  empire,  which  was  now  exhibiting  all  the  pathetic  symptoms  of 
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slow  decay.  Tlie  shifty  diplomacy  of  weakness,  the  unwilling  conces- 
sion now  to  one  Power  now  to  another,  the  latent  hope  of  playing 
oflf  one  against  the  other,  the  anger  smothered  beneath  an  enforced 
show  of  civility,  characteristics  which  constantly  mark  the  deca- 
dence of  a  venerable  but  worn-out  civilisation,  all  were  there.  But 
amid  these  signs  of  decay  there  v/ere  statesmen  who  recognised  the 
causes  of  weakness,  and  were  not  without  hope  that  by  reforms,  and 
by  the  adoption  of  some  at  least  of  the  weapons  of  their  adversaries, 
the  country  might  be  recalled  to  renewed  life.  The  Emperor,  a  man 
of  feeble  character,  seems  for  awhile  to  have  listened  to  their  teaching, 
and  to  have  issued  edicts  enforcing  widespread  changes.  But  it  is  not 
every  people  who,  like  the  Japanese,  can  suddenly  forget  their  past, 
and  honestly  accept  the  forms  and  requirements  of  a  new  state  of 
society.  Centuries  of  isolation,  of  contempt  and  hatred  of  foreign  in- 
terference, were  not  to  be  wiped  out  by  any  imperial  edicts.  Apart 
from  the  administrative  body,  the  bulk  of  the  vast  nation  retained  its 
deeply  rooted  belief  in  the  excellence  of  its  own  institutions  and  hatred 
of  the  foreigner.  The  administrative  body,  itself  deeply  corrupt,  was 
divided  in  opinion,  and,  although  the  union  of  races  was  generally 
believed  to  have  been  fairly  well  established,  divided  in  race  also. 
The  reforming  temper  found  its  home  chiefly  among  men  of  the  old 
Chinese  race,  and  its  leaders  in  the  viceroys  of  the  great  southern 
provinces.  Conservatism  was  chiefly  prevalent  among  the  Manchu 
nobles  of  the  north.  Circumstances  had  allowed  the  Emperor  and  his 
reforming  friends  to  secure  the  reins  of  government.  But  in  1898  the 
Empress-dowager,  a  woman  of  masculine  character  and  ability,  who 
had  exercised  paramount  influence  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign, 
carried  out  a  coup  d\'tat,  and  re-established  herself  and  her  party  as 
the  real  directors  of  the  imperial  policy.  The  change  of  government 
did  not  at  first  appear  to  bring  with  it  any  immediate  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  empire  with  foreign  Powers.  But  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  was  allowed  to  assert  itself  more  freely,  and  the  secret  societies, 
of  which  China  has  always  been  full,  began  to  show  active  hostility. 
There  were  outbreaks  in  many  places,  and  missionaries  were  ill-used 
and  put  to  death.  The  most  vigorous  of  the  anti-foreign  societies  was 
known  as  the  Sacred  Harmony  Fists,  and  the  name  of  "  Boxers  "  was 
applied  generally  to  the  rebels.  They  gradually  extended  their  action 
through  the  northern  provinces,  killing  native  Christians  as  well  as 
foreigners  with  many  cu-cumstances  of  cruelty. 

Although  some  pretence  at  suppressing  these  movements  was  made, 
the  European  representatives  were  convinced  that  it  was  merely  a 
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pretence ;  and  early  in  1900  lettei-s  were  sent  to  their  respective  courts 
demandmg  immediate  action.     They  suggested  a  naval 
demonstration.     As  both  the  Russians  and  Lord  Salis-    ??^^t7o^'Jn^ 
bury  saw  considerable  danger  in  this  suggestion,  the    ^®^''- 
application  was  not  immediately  attended  to.    Left  to  themselves,  the 
representatives  continued  to  put  what  pressure  they  could  upon  the 
Chinese  Government.   They  procured  an  edict  against  the  Boxers,  but  it 
proved  entirely  ineffective ;  at  the  same  time  the  Empress  took  a  very 
threatening  step  in  the  opposite  direction  by  appointing  as  successor 
to  the  throne  the  son  of  Prince  Tuan,  the  leader  of  the  conservative 
]\Ianchu  nobles.     As  the  disturbances  continued  and  spread,  and  the 
Boxers,  apparently  working  in  co-operation  with  the  imperial  troops, 
began  to  gather  round  Pekin  and  threatened  to  cut  it  off  from  Tientsin 
from  whence  alone  assistance  could  be  obtained,  on  the  1st  of  June  a 
small  body  of  guards,  consisting  of  marines  of  various  nationalities 
was  brought  up  for  the  defence  of  the  Legations.     Tientsin  itself  was 
now  threatened.    The  Powers  began  to  recognise  the  critical  character 
of  the  situation  ;  troops  were  collected,  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  a  most 
urgent  telegram  having  been  received  at  Tientsin,  Admiral  Seymour 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Legations  with  a  mixed  force  of  some  2000 
men.     But  by  this  time  the  enemy  opposed  to  him  had  so  increased  in 
strength  that  he   found  it  impossible  to  fight  his  way  through;  his 
communications  were  broken,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw.  ° It' was 
not  till   the  2Gth  of  June  that   the    relieving  force   sent   out  from 
Tientsin  to   assist   him  in   his  retreat  was  able   to    bring  back  tlie 
admiral  and  his  troops  into  safety. 

^  Meanwhile  what  was  passing  in  Pekin  was  absolutely  unknown. 
The  wildest  rumours  were  afloat  of  terrible  massacres, 
and  the  deepest  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  fate  of  the    StfJn^in 
besieged  Legations.     It  ultimately  appeared  that  the     ^*^^- 
Europeans,  collected  chiefly  in  the  British  Legation  and  the  surrounding 
buildings,  had  from  the  20tli  of  June  been  subject  to  constant  artillery 
and  rifle  fire,  and  had  there  defended  themselves  with  splendid  bravery 
and  endurance  until   the  IGth  of  July.     On  that  day  the  bombard- 
ment had  been  relaxed.    But  as  there  was  no  cessation  of  the  irregular 
firing,  and  as  the  siege  continued  to  be  closely  pressed,  there  seemed 
every  probability  of  a  speedy  renewal  of  the   assault.     During  all 
that  time,  although  troops  were  being  collected  as  quickly  as  possible, 
the  defenders  of  Tientsin  were  not  sufliciently  numerous  to  do  more 
than  defend  themselves.      It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  August 
that  a  joint  force  of  adequate  strength  was  collected,  and,  after  some 
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sharp  fighting,  forced  its  way  into  Pekiu  and  placed  the  defenders  of 
the  Legations  in  safety.     It  was  none  too  soon.     The  resources  of 
the  besieged  were  almost  exhausted.     The  fighting  men  were  few  and 
liad  suffered  heavy  losses,  and  though  supplies  of  food  were  found  in 
the  shops  within  the  besieged  area,  and  the  large  number  of  horses 
afforded  tlie  Europeans  a  plentiful  if  unappetising  diet,  the  thousands 
of  native  Christians  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  enclosure  around  the 
Legations  suffered  greatly  and  the  infant  mortality  was  terrible.    Much 
resourcefulness  and  much  gallantry  had  been  shown  by  every  branch 
of  the  motley  forces  of  the  besieged.     A  few  words  from  a  private 
letter  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  severity  of  the  struggle :  "  Of  course 
the  Let^ation  is  knocked  about  beyond  recognition.    In  the  building  of 
fortifications  every  available  brick  has  been  pulled  out  and  used ;  every 
available  carpet,  curtain,  tablecloth,  sheet,  and  pair  of  trousers  have 
long  since  been  made  into  sandbags,  of  which  I  think  we  must  now 
have  used  about  fifteen  thousand.     Bombproof  shelters  have  been  dug 
all  over  the  place.     Seventy  missionaries  are  camped  in  the  chapel. 
Families  of  all   nations   and  races   occupy  our  students'  downstairs 
quarters.    We  have  tried  to  guard  against  mining  by  digging  a  ten-foot 
trench  all  the  way  round.     During  the  first  days  of  the  siege  the 
wretches  made  the'  most  determined  attempts  to  burn  us  out,  creeping 
up  to  liouses  that  stood  close   to  our  walls   and   firing  them  with 
paraffin.     They  repeated  this  over  and  over  again,  and  we  had  to 
work  like  very  demons  with  our  WM'ctched  little  hand-pumps  to  check 
the  flames,  while  the  Chinese  would  keep  up  a  hot  fire  on  us  all  the 
time  from  the  houses  roimd."     The  Chinese  Government  had  been 
strangely  inconsistent,  at  one  time  pressing  on  the  siege  with  all  their 
power,  at  another  time  parleying  with  the  besieged,  even  supplying 
them  with  a  little  food,  and  breaking  off"  the  regular  bombardment. 
Their  conduct  is  not  easy  to  understand,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
largely  influenced  by  the  course  of  the  fighting  around  Tientsin,  and 
on°the  whole  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  complicity  in  the  outbreak 

and  in  the  siege. 

Tiie  relief  of  the  Legations  having  been  successfully  carried  out  by 
Peace  negotia-  ^he  Combined  troops  under  a  German  commander, 
tions.  Count  von  Waldersee,  international  difficulties  at  once 

arose.  Having  occupied  Pekin,  it  remained  to  be  decided  what  the 
army  was  to  do.  Was  punishment  to  be  exacted  for  the  probable  but 
as  yet  unproved  complicity  of  the  Chinese  Court  ?  Or  were  the  armies 
to  withdraw,  and  the  matter  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  negotiators  ?  The 
Russians  at  once  proposed  the  latter  step.     In  forming  the  joint  army 
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the  Powers  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  acquire  ten-itory.     The 
maintenance  of  a  Government  in  Pekin  capable  of  keeping  order  and 
of  insisting  upon  the  Treaties  was  an  object  of  the  first  Importance, 
especially  to  England.     It  was  also  the  accepted  policy  of  England  to 
treat  with  any  such  sufficient  native  power  without  inquiring  into  its 
antecedents.     Yet  Lord   Salisbury  aj.peared  unwilling  to  accept  the 
Russian  proposition.     So  also,  and  far  more  strongly,  was  Germany, 
which  circumstances  had  placed  for  the  time  in  a  very  commanding'' 
position.     The  murder  of  the  German  Minister  during  the  uproar  gave 
a  good  excuse  for  retaliatory  measures.      Moreover  the  allied  forces 
had  already  been  placed  under  the   command  of  a  German   field- 
marshal.     France,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  the  Russian  view,  while 
Italy  ranged  itself  with  Germany.     In  fact  upon  this  (luestion  tlie 
lines  of  European  friendships  were  found   repeated;    the  membei-s 
of  the  Triple  and  Dual  Alliances   appeared,  as  usual,  to   advocate 
opposite  lines  of  policy.     Such  dilFerences  of  opinion  are  no  doubt 
inevitable  when  rival  nations  combine  in  the  face  of  a  great  emer- 
gency to  carry  out  a  common   line  of  action.     In  the  present  instance 
it   was  found  possible  so  far  to  allay  the  rivalries  that  the  agree- 
ment between  the   European  Powers  was   not   interrupted.     Terms 
which  could  be  offered  to  the  Chinese  were  finally  arrived  at  and  accepted 
early  in  January  1001.     The  susceptibilities  of  Germany  and  of  Japan 
were  soothed  by  formal  and  conqjlete  apologies  or  the  death  of  tiieir 
dii)lomatic  agents.     The  banishment  of  Prince  Tuan  and  the  execution 
of  some  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  late  disturbances  served  as  a  sliglit 
satisfaction  to  the  prevailing  desire  for  retaliation.     The  infliction  of  a 
large  war  indemnity,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  about  £140,000,000, 
satisfied  the  somewhat  greedy  demands  of  several  of  the  Allies;  while 
the  promise  of  commercial  advantages,  and  the  apparent  maintenance 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire,  might  be  regarded  as  a  reward 
for  the  self-restraint  exhibited  by  England  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining friendly  relations  with  the  Allies. 

In  addition  to  the  ever-increasing  difficulties  which  attend  colonial 
expansion,  and  the   questions   connected  with  inter- 
national policy,  the   British  Government   has   on   its     ^^^^' 
hands  the  management  of  the  great  Indian  dependency.     Lord  Salis- 
bury's Ministry  was  not  free  from  anxiety  in  this  direction. 

In  a  dominion  so  vast  and  widespread  as  that  of  the  British  empire 
the  policy  pursued  in  any  particular  country  must  in- 
evitably be  more  or  less  subservient  to  the  general    We^stfroSier 
foreign  policy  of  the  empire.      Nowhere  have  the     '^^^'^^i^^es. 
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complications  thus  introduced  been  more  obvious  than  on  the  north- 
west frontier  of  India.  The  intricacies  of  the  Eastern  question,  and 
the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  Russia  and  with  the  Mahoinedan 
Powers  have  constantly  to  be  considered.  The  disturbed  condition  of 
the  independent  tribes  occupying  the  passes,  the  shifting  attitude  of 
the  Afghan  Ameer,  and  the  constantly  overshadowing  dread  of  the 
approach  of  the  Russians,  has  made  that  jiortion  of  India  the  scene 
not  only  of  many  of  the  most  striking  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Army,  but  also  the  great  battle-field  among  Indian  politicians. 
It  is  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  India  that  the  policies  of  expansion 
or  concentration,  and  the  advantages  of  various  scientific  frontiers, 
have  been  most  hotly  discussed.  But  of  late  years,  although  at  times 
differing  in  detail,  a  definite  policy  has  been  adopted,  and  has  been 
handed  on  unbroken  by  Ministerial  changes  at  home. 

The  independence  of  Afghanistan  and  the  friendship  of  the  Ameer 
The  frontiers  of    ^lavc  been  the  keynote  of  this  policy.     In  Abdnrah- 
Afghanistan.        j^^an  the  English  had  found  a   man  of  gi-eat  ability. 
Unbiassed  by  any  strong  predilection  in  favour  of  either  of  his  great 
Christian  neighbours,  his  view  of  his  own  interests  led  him  to  fall  in 
with  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government.     It  was  by  the  friendship 
of  the  English  and  by  their  subsidies  that  he  hoped  to  maintain  his 
position  against  domestic  rivals,  and  to  keep  back  the  advancing  waves 
of  Russian  occupation.     But  this  conviction  did  not  prevent  him  from 
keeping  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  action  of  his  friends,  or  from  using 
from  time  to  time  those  weapons  of  intrigue  which  come  so  readily  to 
the  Afghan.    In  pursuance  of  their  general  line  of  policy,  the  English 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  a  careful  delimitation  of  the 
frontiers   of  Afghanistan.      They  had  been   loyally  assisted  by  the 
Ameer  in  carrying  out  this  work  along  the  northern  frontier ;  nor  was 
much  difticulty  found  upon  the  side  of  Persia  and  in  Beluchistan.    But 
the  marking  out  of  the  north-west  frontier  was  a  much  more  compli- 
cated business.    No  Afghan  ruler  could  forget  that  the  Durani  empire 
had  once  extended  beyond  the  passes  to  the  plain  of  the  Punjab,  or 
ignore  the  opportunities  for  unavowed  opposition  to  the  English  advance 
which  were  offered  by  the  wild  tribes  of  Orakzais,  Afridis,  and  Moli- 
mands,  who  occuined  the  mountains,  and  who,  while  independent  both 
of  England  and  of  Afghanistan,  could  always  apply  in  their  difficulties 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Ameer.     The  Indian  Government  had  how- 
ever succeeded,  in   1893,  in  inducing  Abdurahman  to  receive   Sir 
Mortimer  Durand  and  to  sign  an  agreement  with  him,  marking  out 
somewhat  roughly  a  frontier  between  his  own  dominions  and  these 
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independent  tribes.  It  was  hoped  that  this  delimitation  would  prevent 
the  risk  of  complications  with  Afghanistan  which  had  constantly 
attended  the  efforts  to  reduce  the  wild  tribesmen  to  order. 

Meanwhile,  beyond  the  Afghan  frontier  the  English  had  brought 
Cashmere  under  their  protection,  had  pushed  on  as  far  The  Pie^e  of 
as  Gilgit,  covering  the  passes  in  the  Pamirs,  and  liad  chitrai. 
even  established  some  sort  of  authority  over  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Kunar  occupied  by  the  small  state  of  Chitrai.  At  the  beginning  of  1«05 
the  English  survey  oflicers  were  employed  under  the  escort  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Afghan  army,  in  marking  out  the  boundary 
between  Chitrai  and  Afghanistan,  when  they  were  informed  that  higlier 
up  the  valley,  the  little  JMiglish  garrison  in  the  fort  of  Chitrai  was 
besieged,  and,  quite  cut  off  from  external  commum'cations,  was 
anxiously  awaiting  relief.  Taking  advantage  of  a  disputed  succession 
in  Chitrai,  Unna  Khan,  an  Afghan  freebooter  who  had  established 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  moved  suddenly  upon  the  fort  and 
had  surrounded  it.  As  Abdurahman  was  known  to  be  aiming  at  the 
possession  of  this  valley  from  which  he  had  already  once  ejected 
Umra  Khan,  tlie  strong  step  taken  by  tliat  chieftain  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  Afghan  army,  and  the  skill  and  energy  with  which 
the  siege  was  pressed,  raised  suspicions  as  to  the  Ameer's  honesty 
which  were  never  thoroughly  removed.  The  siege  afforded  another 
opportunity  for  one  of  those  exhibitions  of  personal  bravery  and  un- 
flinching tenacity  of  which  the  annals  of  the  north-west  frontier  are 
full,  and  gave  another  proof,  if  proof  was  wanted,  of  the  value  of  well- 
led  native  troops.  Under  Mr.  Robertson,  the  English  agent,  the  little 
garrison,  composed  of  Sikhs  and  imperial  levies  from  Cashmere,  held 
out  for  forty-six  days  in  the  ill-constructed  fort.  The  enemy,  numerous 
and  well  armed,  was  fully  supplied  with  fascines  and  other  material 
for  forming  shelters.  The  towers  of  the  fort  were  of  wood,  and  liable 
to  be  easily  set  on  fire.  Trees  and  buildings  closely  surrounded  the 
fort,  and  enabled  the  besiegers  to  approach  close  to  the  walls  and 
even  to  fire  through  the  loopholes.  The  garrison  throughout  the  siege 
was  on  half  rations.  Several  vigorous  assaults  were  repulsed ;  more 
than  once  the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  towers,  which  were  only  saved 
with  great  difficulty;  and  finally,  when  a  mine  was  run  close  to  the 
walls  and  almost  ready  for  explosion,  it  was  destroyed  by  a  gallant  sally 
of  the  Sikhs  headed  by  Lieutenant  Harley.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  the 
enemy.  Three  days  later,  on  the  20th  of  April,  it  was  known  that 
the  besiegers  had  retired.  A  force  under  Colonel  Kelly  had  pushed 
its  way  over  the  snowy  passes  from  Gilgit  and  approached  from  the 
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north  ;  while  Sir  Robert  Low  and  General  Gatacre,  with  troops  hastily 
collected  at  Peshawnr,  had  crossed  the  mountain  ridges  and  entered  the 
valley  from  the  south.     The  relief  of  the  garrison  was  thus  secured. 

Masters  of  the  Chitral  Valley,  the  English  were  now  called  upon 
Decision  to  ^^  decide  on  the  course  to  he  adopted  for  the  future, 

occupy  Chitral.  The  Liberal  ^linistry  were  at  the  time  in  office.  In 
their  opinion  the  riglit  course  was  to  retire  from  the  conquered  valley ; 
for  not  only  should  the  policy  of  England  be  one  rather  of  concentra- 
tion than  of  advance,  but  there  were  other  reasons  which  rendered 
retirement  desirable.  Piussia,  with  whom  frontier  settlements  had 
been  only  lately  comiileted,  might  not  unreasonably  take  umbrage 
at  the  occupation  of  Chitral.  Moreover,  in  order  to  induce  the  tribes 
to  allow  the  passage  of  British  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  a 
proclamation  had  been  issued,  declaring  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  England  to  acquire  fresh  territory;  and  it  w\as  a  grave  question 
whether  the  national  honour  would  allow  of  anj-thing  short  of 
immediate  withdrawal  in  the  face  of  such  a  proclamation.  But  before 
effect  could  be  given  to  this  view,  the  change  of  Government  occurred ; 
and  Lord  Salisbury's  administration,  regarding  a  retirement  as  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  British  prestige,  determined  to  continue  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  valley.  A  road  was  ordered  to  be  made  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  r.apid  advance  of  troops  if  necessary,  and  a  considerable  force  was 
established  at  Malakand. 

Not  much  more  than  a  year  elapsed  before  the  whole  frontier  was 
in  a  wild  state  of  excitement.     The  causes  of  this 

Excitement  .  ,      ,  ,  •mi  i  • 

among  the  excitemcut  were  no  doubt  very  various,     ilie  markmg 

frontier  tribes.      ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  boundary  between  the  frontier  tribes  and 

Afghanistan,  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Durand  Treaty, 
had  been  nearly  completed.  But  the  object  of  the  frontier  delimita- 
tions was  not  unnaturally  misunderstood ;  it  appeared  to  the  wild 
and  independent  mountaineers  to  be  a  British  and  not  an  Afghan 
boundary  which  was  being  settled.  That  the  object  was  to  secure 
them  from  Afghan  interference  was  not  so  clear  to  their  minds  as  the 
intention  at  all  events  to  separate  them  from  Afghan  assistance. 
Thus,  already  trembling  for  their  independence,  the  apparent  breach 
of  ftiith  in  the  establishment  of  the  Chitral  road  could  not  but  be 
reixarded  by  them  as  an  insidious  step  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and 
full  of  threatening  import.  But  added  to  these  causes,  and  perhaps  in 
fact  even  more  influential,  was  a  formidable  religious  movement.  It 
was  not  long  since  the  Armenian  massacres  had  occurred ;  Europe  had 
intervened,  and  yet  the  Sultan  remained  unharmed.    The  Christian 
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arniies  of  Greece  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish  troops. 
The  Ameer,  calling  himself  the  King  of  Islam,  had  assumed  the 
position  of  one  of  the  great  heads  of  Mohammedanism ;  and  everywhere 
the  Mullahs  were  preaching  enthusiastically  a  holy  war.  It  seemed 
as  if  on  all  sides  the  power  of  Islam  w\as  rising. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  great  cohesion  among  the  tribes.     They 
broke  out  one  after  the  other  in  isolated  insurrections,     various  out- 
In  the  Tochi  Valley  a  treacherous  attack  was  made    thrfroSr"^ 
upon  Mr.  Gee,  a  political  agent,  in  which  he   and    tribes, 
several  officers  were  killed  (June  1807),  although  the  splendid  bravery 
of  a  detachment  of  Sikh  troops  who  formed  his  escort  averted  a 
complete  disaster.     A  punitive  expedition  was  sent  into  the  country, 
but  met  with  no  great  success.     The  next  scene  of  disturbance  was 
the  Swat  Valley  lying  between  Chitral  and  Peshawur.    The  tribesmen, 
excited  to  enthusiasm  by  their  religious  leaders,  assaulted  the  position 
of  Malakand  with  extraordinary  courage  (July  26),  and  were  only 
driven  back  with  great  difficulty  and  heavy  loss  of  life.      Again  a 
punitive  expedition  was  necessary.     General  Binden  Blood,  with  8000 
troops,  w^as  sent  into  the  valley.    But  the  hostile  tide  was  only  par- 
tially  checked.     The   Mohraands,   who   covered   the   high    road    to 
Peshawur  to  the  north  of  the  Kyber  Pass,  were  the  next  to  rise,  and 
were  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  Afridis,  who  occupied  the 
Pass  itself,  and  who  received  allowances  for  keeping  it  open,  and  by 
the  Orakzais,  who  covered  it  to  the  south.     The  Afridis  began  by 
assaulting  the  fort  of  Lundi  Kotal,  garrisoned  by  the  Kyber  Rifles, 
who,   though   themselves   Afridis,  offered   a   gallant  but  unavailing 
resistance  to  the  attack.     The  inability  of  the  English  to  advance  at 
once  and  clear  the  pass  encouraged  the  Orakzais,  who  in  their  turn 
assaulted  some  lately  erected  forts  on  the  Samana  ridge.     The  heroic 
bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  Indian  troops  was  illustrated  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  a  few  soldiers  of  the  36th  Sikh  regiment  wlio  continued  to 
hold  a  fort,  to  which  the  enemy  had  set  fire,  until  the  last  man  had 
perished  in  the  flames. 

So  general  a  burst  of  fanatical  hostility  required  immediate  attention, 
and  a  body  of  60,000  men  under  Sir  William  Lockhart  T^e  Tirah 
was  assembled  to  push  its  way  into  the  Tirah  district,  campaign. 
It  met  with  the  most  determined  resistance.  Pass  after  pass  had  to 
be  forced  with  great  difficulty  and  great  loss  of  life.  The  Orakzais 
country  w\as  first  overrun;  and  then  the  troops  entered  upon  the 
Afridi  Tirah.  The  defence  assumed  the  cliaracter  which  has  always 
attended  the   entrance   of  organised  armies  into  wild   mountainous 
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districts.      It  is  adm'raLly  described  by  Sir  Ilungerford  Iloldicb,  the 
surveying  officer  of   the   force.      "  Neitiicr    by   night   nor  by   day 
would  the  enemy  trust  themselves  to  open  resistance  or  solid  attack, 
but  by  day  the}'  could  watch  from  their  nests  above  the  valley  the 
scattered  threads  of  transport  moving  in  lines  for  foraging  purposes, 
the  little  band  of  scouts  covering  the  survey  party  that  was  making 
its  way  slowly  up  the  hillside,  working  comfortably  to  within  their 
range  ;    or  they  could  hang   about  the  clifts   and  woods   whilst  an 
advance   in   force   was   in  progress,  ready  to  mass  themselves  with 
most    surjjrising    ra]>idity   on    any   luckless    party    that    might    get 
involved  in  the  spider-web  of  nullahs.     There  was  not  an  army.     1 
doubt  whether  on  any  occasion  their  numbers  could  be  counted  into 
thousands.      Certainly  no   British   officer   ever  counted  them.     But 
this  small   brigade   of  bandits   owed  quite  as  much  of  their  extra- 
ordinary mobility  to  the  fewness  of  their  numbers  as  to  their  loose 
organisation   and    mountaineering    instincts.      They    simply    played 
around  the  British  force,  and  with  the  facilities  that  they  possessed 
of  attaining  safe  cover  when  too  hard  pressed,  the  hunting  of  them 
with  an  army  of  two  divisions  was  not  unlike  hunting  rabbits  with  a 
pack  of  foxhounds.     And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  smaller  force 
could  have  played  havoc  with  their  country,  and  kept  open  a  line 
of  communications.     It  was  much  the  same  to  us  whether  there  were 
50,000  or  5000.     At  all  points  was  it  necessary  to  be  prepared  for 
attack."     Late  events  in  South  Africa  have  shown  with  what  effect 
this  form  of  warfare  can  be  employed  by  a  brave  people.     No  doubt 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  was  exhibited  and  the  hopelepsness  of 
prolonged  resistance  proved,  as  the  British  armies  forced  their  way 
into  every  valley  of  importance.     But  there  was  little  of  the  halo  of 
victory  around  the   troops   as,  still  subjected   to  harassing  attacks, 
they  made  their  way  down  the  passes  on  their  return  to  India.    While 
the  army  was  in  the  Maidan  Valley,  the  terms  offered  by  Govern- 
ment had  been   declared.     Fines   were   to   be   levied,   arms  to  be 
surrendered,  and  all  Government  property  to  be  restored.      Great 
deputations   both   of  the  Orakzais  and  the  Afridis  listened  to  the 
declaration  with  some  show  of  submission.     As  the  Afridis  proved 
subsequently  to  be  still  recalcitrant,  many  of  their  villages  and  towers 
were  destroyed.     But  in  spite  of  this  the  terms  were  still  unaccepted 
when  the  troops,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  400  killed  and  1300  wounded, 
returned  to  Peshawur.    It  was  not  till  October  in  the  followinjr  vear 
1898,  that  opposition  ceased;  the  arms  were  given  up,  the  fines  were 
paid,  and  the  Kyber  Pass  was  reopened. 
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It  was  not  alone  with  war  that  the  Government  had  to  contend ; 
in  1897,  and  again  in  1900,  famines  of  the  most  terrible  Famines  and 
character  wasted  vast  regions  of  India,  while  in  the  plague, 
former  year  a  fearful  outbreak  of  plague  occurred  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  in  which  no  less  than  12,000  lives  were  lost.  In  both 
cases  the  Government  undertook  the  responsil)ility  of  attempting  to 
check  the  disaster  and  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  the  people  alive.  The 
faTiiiiie  was  unusually  widespread.  In  the  Central  I^rovinces,  in  much 
of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies,  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Xorth-West  Provinces,  and  over  large  areas  in  the  Punjab,  and  in  the 
native  States,  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  undertake  relief  measures. 
]More  than  £500,000  was  collected  in  England  to  assist  in  the  charitable 
work,  which,  carried  out  according  to  fixed  rules  dictated  by  previous 
experience,  met  with  some  degree  of  success.  In  June  1897  there 
were  upwards  of  4,000,000  people  employed  on  Government  relief 
works;  and  even  after  the  first  rains  had  fallen  in  August,  as  many 
as  3,000,000  were  still  being  fed.  The  nilers  of  many  of  the  native 
States  followed  the  English  example,  and  worked  well  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  people.  The  second  famine  was  even  worse  than  the 
first.  It  was  combated  with  even  greater  energy,  and  with  perhaps 
greater  success.  A  careful  report  had  been  drawn  up  of  all  that 
had  happened  in  1897,  and  further  elaborate  rules  had  been  formulated. 
But  no  energy  or  wise  use  of  experience  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  terrible  disaster.  The  conditions  of  life  were 
such  that  the  slightest  failure  in  the  crops  inevitably  produced  famine, 
and  a  close  examination  showed  that  these  conditions  were  not 
improving.  The  number  of  people  living  upon  the  barest  necessities 
of  life,  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  was  found  to  be  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing.     The  risk  of  famine  remains  ever  present. 

Magnificent  though  the  work  of  English  administrators  was  both  in 
the  plague  and  in  tlie  famines,  it  did  not  meet  with  signs  of  dis- 
universal  gratitude.  The  very  measures  taken  to  affection, 
alleviate  the  terrible  scourges  brought  into  prominence  the  ever- 
recurrent  danger  of  disaffection  which  besets  the  British  rule  in  India, 
and  emphasised  the  line  which  divides  the  civilisation  of  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled.  The  stringency  of  the  sanitary  measures  adoj)ted  to 
check  the  plague,  not  perhaps  always  carried  out,  in  the  midst  of 
the  crying  necessity  for  haste,  with  due  regard  for  the  sensitive 
prejudices  of  the  people,  produced  an  outbreak  in  Poena,  in  which  two 
English  officials  lost  their  lives.  The  general  tone  of  the  native  press 
became  violent  and  aggressive.     The  danger  seemed  so  great  that 
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repressive  legislation  was  thought  necessary.  Aided  by  the  return  of 
more  prosperous  seasons,  this  measure  allayed  at  all  events  the 
outward  expression  of  discontent. 

In  December  1808  Lord  Elgin  was  succeeded  in  the  Viceroyalty  by 
Lord  Curzon.     The  energetic  administration  of  India 
commercial  docs  not  depend  much  upon  the  political  bias  of  its  ruler, 

measures.  rp^^  measures  however  were  taken  by  Lord  Curzon 

which  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  had  a  Liberal  Ministry  been 
in  power.  They  were  indeed  of  a  somewhat  speculative  character, 
but  are  said  to  have  proved  successful  in  their  working.  One 
of  these  measures  it  was  hoped  might  put  an  end  to  a  constantly 
increasing  evil.  The  instability  of  the  price  of  silver,  its  unchecked 
depreciation,  and  the  consequent  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
India  and  England,  entailed  heavy  losses  upon  the  Government  itself 
and  upon  all  who  drew  their  wealth,  whether  as  pensioners  or  as  com- 
mercial men,  from  India.  It  was  determined  to  introduce  a  gold 
cm-rency,  of  which  the  English  sovereign  should  be  the  standard,  and 
to  settle  permanently  the  value  of  the  rupee  at  Is.  4^7.  The  second 
measure,  also  connected  with  commerce,  was  the  imposition  of  a 
countervailing  duty  on  imported  bounty-fed  sugar.  It  was  primarily 
in  the  interests  of  the  Indian  sugar  industry,  which  was  running  the 
risk  of  being  driven  from  the  market  by  the  importation  of  cheap 
European  sugar.  But  in  the  second  place  it  foreshadowed  a  policy  to 
which  effect  was  subsequently  given  by  the  Government  in  England, 
and  which  met  with  the  hearty  support  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who 
was  already  mistrusting  the  doctrines  of  free- trade,  and  eager  to 
adopt  any  plan  which  he  thought  would  aff'ord  relief  to  the  disastrous 
depression  of  the  West  India  Islands.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  whether  any  advantage  has  attended  this  policy, 
which  in  appearance  was  somewhat  retrograde. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  of  all  the  questions  which  occu- 
The  Jameson  pi^d  the  attention  of  the  new  Ministry  by  far  the  most 
Raid.  important  were   those  connected  with  South  Africa. 

The  complicated  difficulties  of  the  situation  seemed  to  have  reached 
a  climax  when  the  news  was  received  in  England  that  on  December  30, 
1895,  Dr.  Jameson,  the  Administrator  of  Mashonaland,  had  crossed 
the  western  frontier  of  the  Transvaal  with  a  body  of  troops  to  support 
the  malcontents  of  Johannesburg. 

There  was  nothing  nev/  in  the  strained  relations  between  England 
Origin  of  the  •'^"^  ^he  Boers.  The  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  by 
difficulty.  ^[j.,  Gladstone  in  1881  was  largely  regarded  in  England 
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as  an  act  of  magnanimity ;  but  certainly  side  by  side  with  the  highly 
conscientious  motive  moving  the  Ministry,  there  ran  one  almost  as 
powerful  of  a  more  political  character.  The  whole  history  of  the 
British  possession  of  South  Africa  led  inevitably  to  difficulties  appa- 
rently irremediable.  The  Dutch  colony  had  been  handed  over  without 
its  consent  to  a  foreign  dominion ;  this  mere  fact  planted  a  permanent 
root  of  discontent  among  the  old  inhabitants.  The  influx  of  British 
colonists  had  never  been  sufficient  to  place  the  new  possessors  in  a 
numerical  majority.  The  gift  of  self-government  had  given  effect  to 
this  inequality  of  numbers,  and,  except  in  Natal,  the  majority  of  the 
voters  were  still  men  of  Dutch  extraction,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
territory  was  still  in  Dutch  hands.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
inevitable  that  a  widespread  feeling  of  racial  rivalry,  not  only  in  the 
purely  Dutch  States,  but  in  the  colony  of  Cape  Town  itself,  should  have 
arisen  and  continued.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
Dutch  Africanders  should  feel  strongly  the  ties  of  loyalty  to  a  motlier 
country  which  was  to  them  not  a  mother  country.  Nor  had  the 
treatment  they  had  received  been  such  as  to  strengthen  their  attach- 
ment. The  varying  waves  of  colonial  policy  which  had  swept  over 
England  had  created  among  them  a  deep  feeling  of  the  uncertainty 
and  weakness  of  the  imperial  rule  ;  the  want  of  a  firm  and  well- 
marked  line  of  political  action  was  not  conducive  to  a  contented 
reliance  upon  the  imperial  power. 

The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  had  been  a  bitter  shock  to  Dutch 
feeling,  not  only  in  the  Republic  itself  but  also  in  Cape  Restoration  of 
Colony ;  its  restoration  was  almost  a  matter  of  neces-  Transvaal, 
sity  in  face  of  the  hostility  it  had  excited.  But  whether  magnanimous 
or  political,  it  had  won  no  gratitude ;  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
Convention  of  Pretoria  robbed  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Boers  of  most  of 
its  value.  At  best  it  was  regarded  as  a  step  towards  that  complete 
independence  which  the  Transvaalers  had  in  view,  and  which,  as  they 
believed,  had  been  granted  them  by  the  Sand  River  Convention  of 
1852.  It  was  not  only  the  natural  discontent  of  a  people  under  an 
alien  supremacy  which  made  the  cleavage  between  the  races.  Tlie 
difference  of  their  political  ideals  was  so  great,  that  the  high-flown 
language  frequently  used  in  connection  with  this  subject,  the  assertion 
that  the  contest  was  between  two  different  forms  of  civilisation,  is 
scarcely  exaggerated.  The  Dutch  farmers,  in  their  isolated  lives 
brought  into  contact  only  with  inferior  races,  and  deeply  imbued  with 
the  religious  views  of  a  i)ast  century,  regarded  themselves  as  a  chosen 
peoplCj'and  in  using  the  word  "  Republic  "  used  it  as  a  man  of  the  ancient 
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or  the  medieval  world  might  have  used  it.     In  their  lips  it  was  another 
w^ord  for  an  Oligarchy,  and  implied  equality  of  rights  among  a  strictly 
limited  class.     The  strong  democratic  sentiment  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  England  was  wholly  alien  to  them;  the  notion  of  equal 
rights,  even  among  all  the  white  inhabitants,  much  less  among  all 
men  whether  black  or  white,  was  quite  beyond  their  sphere  of  thought. 
The  stronghold  of  this  feeling  of  superiority  was  the  Transvaal,  which 
owed  its  very  existence  to  the   action  of   men  who  refused   to  be 
subject,  and  who  had  given  up  their  old  position  for  the  ex})ress  purjjose  .. 
of  maintaining  their  independence  and  traditional   habits.     It  is  not 
wonderful  that  there  should  have  arisen  among  them  a  belief  that  the 
Transvaal,  peopled  so  largely  by  the  Dutch,  treated  with  so  wavering 
a  policy  by  its  present  holders,  and  regarded  apparently  as  valuable 
only  in  its  relation  to  the  more  favoured  land  of  India,  would  sooner 
or  later  become  an  independent  State.      Meanwhile  their  dislike  of 
the  Englishman,  with  his  democratic  ways,  his  business  habits,  his 
pursuit  of  wealth,  and  his  claim  to  stand  as  protector  of  the  native 
races,  was  very  strong,  and  was  mingled  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tempt.    It  is  only  by  understanding  the  circumstances  and  the  hopes 
of  the  Dutch  Africanders,  and  by  recognising  their  concentration  in 
the  Transvaal,  that  South  African  questions  can  be  rightly  interpreted. 
The  Convention  of  London  in  1884,  with  the  circumstances  which 
The  conven-        ^^d  to  it,  was  not  calculated  either  to  still  the  ambition 
tionofi884.         of  the  Boers  or  to  satisfy  their  hopes.     While  restric- 
tions were  still  maintained  which  were   inconsistent  with  complete 
independence,  the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  citizens  henceforward  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  had  been  allowed  to  assume  a  title  which 
might  easily  convey  to  their  minds  a  high  idea  of  their  importance. 
They  received  the  Convention  almost  avowedly  only  as  a  fresh  step 
forward  towards  independence  and  the  occupation  of   a  paramount 
position  in  South  Africa.     It  required  constant  watchfulness  and  an 
attitude  of  considerable  firmness  to  thwart  their  repeated  efforts  to 
break  free  from  restraint.     They  were  continually  attempting  to  set 
aside  the  strict  limits  which  had  been  set  to  the  Transvaal  State. 
In  1882  and  1883  they  had  only  been  prevented  from  securing  new 
territory  in  the  West  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles  WaiTcn  with 
a  considerable  force,  and  the  absorption  of  the  disputed  territory  into 
the  British  Colony  of  Bechuanaland.     In  1884  their  attempt  to  secure 
an  outlet  upon  the  sea,  and  the  appropriation  of  Zululand,  was  only 
l>revented  by  the  annexation  of  that  part  of  the  coast-line  by  Lord 
Ripon.    When  in  1889  the  Chartered  Company  was  formed  to  occupy 
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Mashonaland,  there  was  every  chance  that  the  Company  would  have 
been  forestalled  by  a  rush  of  Transvaal  farmers ;  the  movement  was 
only  checked  by  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  upon  the  frontier. 
But  an  entirely'new  complexion  was  given  to  their  action  when  the 
discovery  of  gold  at  Johannesburg  suddenly  changed     ^he  discovery 
the  Transvaal  into  the  financial  centre  of  South  Africa,     of  g^^id. 
and  seemed  to  give  some  prospect  of  the  ultimate  realisation  of  their 
dream  of  supremacy.     Yet  it  was  this  very  discovery  which  proved 
the  cause  of  their  ruin.     The  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  gold  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Johannesburg  produced  as  a  matter  of  course 
an  imniediate  influx  of  miners  and  of  speculators,  largely  of  English 
nationality.     The  unfitness  of  the  political  views  of  the  Boers  to  meet 
the  exigencies   of   a  modern  progressive    society    at  once   became 
apparent.     Instead  of  welcoming  and  absorbing  the  new-comers,  they 
merely  tolerated  their  presence  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  as  a 
means  of  adding  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Burgher  Oligarchy. 
Year  by  year  they  put  fresh  obstacles  in  the  way  of  naturalisation, 
a  longer  time  of  residence  being  again  and  again  required. 

The   "  Outlanders,"   as   the   new-comers   were    called,   were  thus 
excluded  from    every   vestige   of    share   in    political     oppression  of 
power,  while  in  numbers  they  before  long  surpassed    theOutiandera. 
the  older  inhabitants  of  Johannesburg,  and  bore  by  far  the  larger  share 
of  the  taxation.     In  addition  to  these   grievances,  they  were  called 
upon  for  military  service,  the  one  thing  which  above  all  others  they 
regarded  as  implying  of  necessity  the  rights  of  citizenship.     It  was  not 
to°be  expected  that  a  large  body  of  Englishmen  would  submit  quietly  to 
this  treatment.     Agitation  for  reforms  soon  began,  and  grew  so  strong 
that  in  1894  Lord  Loch,  the  High  Commissioner,  found  it  necessary  to 
visit  President  Kruger  at  Pretoria.    Matters  were  at  the  moment  in  such 
a  critical  condition,  that  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  President  he  for- 
bore to  proceed  to  Johannesburg  lest  an  outbreak  should  be  the  con- 
sequence.    He  contented  himself  with  receiving  a  deputation  from  the 
outlanders,  and  with  attempting  to  restrain  them  while  fully  acknow- 
ledging the  reality  of  their  grievances.     They  had  naturally  expected 
some  immediate  improvement  in  their  position  when  they  had  thus 
formally  laid  their  case  before  the  Commissioner,  and  observed  his 
sympathetic  reception  of  it.     But  although  Lord  Loch  had  gravely 
warned  Mr.  Kruger  of  the  risk  he  was  running,  his  words  produced 
QO  result  except  that  the  Boer  Government  seems  at  once  to  have 
begun  to  think  of  supplying  itself  with  arms  and  the  materials  of  war, 
and  to  contemplate    with  complacency  a    struggle   with   England. 
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Foiled  in  his  desire  to  increase  the  hmits  of  his  State,  the  President 
proceeded  to  take  steps  to  secure  his  financial  independence.  The 
Netherlands  Railway  Company,  which  had  been  materially  helped  by 
the  wealth  of  Cape  Colony  and  had  entered  into  a  contract  for  certain 
low  terms  of  carriage  as  some  sort  of  recompense,  no  sooner  reached 
the  conclusion  of  this  contract  than  it  raised  its  terms  till  they  became 
almost  prohibitive.  Rather  than  pay  them  the  Cape  Town  traders  sent 
their  goods  l)y  wagon  across  the  Vaal  river  at  certain  fords  or  drifts, 
using  the  railway  only  through  the  Orange  State.  Mr.  Kruger 
The  drifts  attempted  to  complete  the  exclusion  of  British  trade 

question.  \^y  closing  the  drifts.     lie  was  determined  that  all  the 

commerce  of  the  Republic  should  pass  through  the  northern  railway 
and  Delagoa  Bay.  So  great  was  the  anger  aroused  by  this  action, 
which  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1895,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
compelled  to  address  to  the  Boer  Government  what  was  practically 
an  ultimatum.  It  was  for  the  moment  successful.  But  the  incident 
gives  clear  j)roof  of  the  continuous  and  determined  hostility  to  the 
English  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Kruger.  Unable  to  procure 
redress  for  themselves,  aware  of  the  strained  relations  existing  with 
the  Home  Government,  smarting  bitterly  under  the  slight  forced  upon 
them  by  their  inferior  position,  the  outlanders,  or  some  of  them  at 
least  were  thinking  of  something  more  than  mere  constitutional  action. 
A  revolution,  if  necessary  a  forcible  revolution,  was  undoubtedly  being 

planned. 

The  whole  of  South  Africa  was  at  this  time  under  the  influence  of 
Cecil  ^^^®  remarkable  personality  of  ^Ir.  Cecil  Rhodes.     A 

Rhiades.  nian  of  vast  wealth  acquired  by  his  great  business 

capacities,  and  with  broad  imperialist  views,  he  was  now  Acting-Director 
of  the  Chartered  Company  which  ruled  ^Mashonaland,  the  creation  prac- 
tically of  his  own  genius.  He  was  chairman  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  South  Africa,  the  De  Beer  mines  at  Kimberley, 
and  Premier  of  Cape  Colony.  lie  owed  this  position  to  the  skill  with 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  suppoit  not  only  of  the 
English  but  of  the  Dutch  Africanders.  The  union  of  South  Africa 
under  one  supreme  government  was  his  political  object,  and  he  desired 
that  the  supreme  government  should  be  British.  In  every  respect 
he  was  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  President  of  the  South  African 
Republic  ;  w^hile  the  one  supported  the  interests  of  a  small  aristo- 
cratic oligarchy,  the  other  was  the  avowed  champion  of  democratic 
progress.  It  was  the  establishment  of  the  Chartered  Company  in 
Mashonaland  which  had  checked  the  expansion  of  the  Transvaal ;  it 
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was  the  influence  of  Mr.  Rhodes  which  seemed  to  be  drawing  even 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  loyal  acceptance  of  the 
British  flag.     Not  unnaturally  he  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Kruger  as  his 
most  dangerous  enemy.    His  brother,  Colonel  Frank  Rhodes,  wlio 
acted  as  his  agent,  was  among  the  more  prominent   reformers  in 
Johannesburg.    It  was  impossible  that  the  grievances  of  the  outlanders 
there  should  escape  the  notice  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.    He  must  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  movement  which  it  was  hoped  might 
remove  the  chief  obstruction  to  the  realisation  of  his  political  views. 
It  may  be  said  with  some  certainty  that  there  was  an  understanding 
that  when  the   right   hour   arrived,  the   reformers   of  Johannesburg 
would  receive   armed    assistance    from    their   fellow-countrymen    in 
Mashonaland.    With   this  view,   though   ostensibly  for  the   purpose 
of  taking  over  a  portion  of  Bechuanaland  (a  step  rendered  necessary 
by  the  progress  of  the  railway  from  the  Cape  to  Bulawayo),  a  handful 
of  troops,  police  and  volunteers,  had  been  assembled  at  Pitsani,  close 
to  the  western  frontier  of  the  Transvaal,  under  the  command  of  Dr. 
Jameson,  Administrator  of  Mashonaland. 

The  reformers  m  Johannesburg  were  not  skilful   conspirators.     A 
day  had  been  fixed  for  the  rising;  and  Dr.  Jameson     The  Jameson 
had   been  supplied  with   a    letter  (which  he  was  to     ^"^i^- 
produce  when  occasion   required   it),  alleging  that  the  lives  of  the 
women  and  children  in  Johannesburg  were  in  danger,  and  summoning 
hira  to  their  immediate  assistance.     But  a  difference  of  opinion  arose 
among  the  leaders   of  the   Outlanders  as  to  what  flag  was  to   be 
raised°if  they  were   successful   in   their   outbreak,  and  the  day  fur 
the  rising  was  indefinitely  postponed  while  this  question  was  being 
decided.  °  Mr.  Rhodes,  wishing   to   wait  until   the   opportunity  was 
fully  ripe,  consented   to   the   postponement,  and  sent  a  warning   to 
Dr.  Jameson,  who  however  preferred  to  act  upon  his  own  judgnient. 
Without  a  direct  summons  from  the  reformers,  in  fact  in  opposition 
to  their  known  wishes,  he  persisted  in  crossing  the  frontier  upon  the 
day  originally  fixed  (December  30,  1895).     News  of  the  Raid  almost 
immediately  reached   England,  where  it  was  received   at  first  with 
enthusiasm.     For  the  Times  had  already  published  the  false  letter  of 
appeal  for  help,  with  which  Dr.  Jameson  had  been  supplied  ;  and  it  was 
as  the  heroic  rescuer  cf  English  women  and  children  from  the  grasp  of 
brutal  enemies  that  the  leader  of  the  ill-judged  invasion  was  for  the 
moment  regarded.     The  disappointment  which  attended  the  miserable 
fiasco  was  "proportionately  great.     Dr.  Jameson,  although  messengers 
from  the  High  Commissioner  ordering  his  instant  return  had  reached 
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liira,  and  although  he  received  no  news  of  movement  at  Johannesburg, 
had  insisted  on  pushing  forward.  He  did  not  even  pursue  this  head- 
strong course  successfully.  Having  reached  Krugersdorp,  instead  of 
marching  direct  to  Johannesburg  while  the  road  was  still  open,  he 
allowed  his  men  to  halt  and  sleep.  They  awoke  to  find  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  occupied  by  the  Boer  conmiandos  in  positions  too  strong 
to  be  assailed  with  success.  After  a  sharp  skirmish  Dr.  Jameson  and 
his  party,  miable  to  move  forward  and  exposed  on  all  sides  to  deadly 
rifle  fire,  were  forced  to  surrender,  upon  a  vague  or  perhaps  misunder- 
stood promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared. 

Taken  by  itself,  the  Raid  was  of  little  importance.  A  futile  and 
Effect  of  the  badly  managed  conspiracy,  an  ill-judged  and  unsuc- 
KAid.  cessful    filibustering    expedition,   would    scarcely    be 

worthy  of  notice.  But  in  the  then  existing  relations  between  England 
and  the  Transvaal,  its  results  could  not  fail  to  be  far-reaching.  Although 
Mr.  Chamberhiin  took  instant  measures  to  check  and  repudiate  Dr. 
Jameson's  action,  the  suspicion  that  the  Home  Government  had  been 
cognisant  of  it  took  firm  hold  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  advisere. 
From  this  time  onwards  their  hostility  to  the  paramount  power  and  their 
determination  to  rid  themselves  of  it  at  the  first  opportunity  became 
fixed.  On  the  other  hand  the  llaid  struck  ^Ir.  Chamberlain's  weapon 
from  his  hand.  It  was  impossible  in  the  face  of  this  act  of  violence  to 
press  at  once  for  constitutional  changes  or  to  vindicate  a  course  of 
constitutional  opposition  which  seemed  so  certainly  to  lead  to  open 
rebellion.  The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Kruger  was  at  the  time  restrained 
and  dignified.  He  gave  up  the  captured  raiders  to  be  tried  by  the 
English;  and  when  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  certain  of 
the  outlanders,  he  commuted  it,  chiefly  for  money  payments.  The 
leaders  of  the  Raid  were  tried  in  England  under  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  various  not  very  long  terras 
of  imprisonment.  But  the  real  step  imperatively  called  for  by  such 
circumstances  was  not  taken. 

The  one  thing  necessary  was  an  immediate  and  searching  inquiry 
The  Committee  "^  Order  to  clear  the  Government  from  all  possible 
of  Inquiry.  suspicion.      But    the    Select  Committee   of   Inquiry 

appointed  by  Parliament  did  not  meet  until  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1896,  nor  make  its  report  till  July  1897,  eighteen  months  after 
the  Raid.  Nor  when  the  report  appeared  was  it  satisfactory ;  certain' 
things  which  should  have  been  examined  were  omitted,  certain 
telegrams  which  shoidd  have  been  seen  were  kept  back.  There 
seemed  to  the  ordinary  looker-on  to  be  an  effort  to  throw  a  cloak 
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over  something,  it  was  not  clear  what,  which  the  leaders  of  both 
l»arties  in  England  desired  to  keep  from  publicity.  Enough  was 
})roduced  to  show  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  Colonial  Oflice  in  London,  there  was  ample  ground  for 
the  suspicious  attitude  of  the  Boer  leaders.  It  was  made  certain  that 
^Ir.  Rhodes  had  used  his  great  power  both  commercial  and  political 
in  support  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that  altliough  the  High  Commissioner 
had  been  carefully  kept  in  the  dark,  his  secretary  and  the  chief  British 
oflicial  at  Pitsani  had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on.  Even 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  there  was  a  shari)  conflict  of 
evidence,  the  recollections  of  one  of  the  witnesses.  Dr.  Rutherford 
Harris,  being  entirely  at  variance  with  those  of  the  oflicials  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  As  the  sanguine  credulity  of  conspirators  is  well 
known,  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Harris  was  wrong  when  he  expressed 
what  was  undoubtedly  his  opinion  at  the  time,  that  "  the  Colonial 
Office  was  in  it."  Still  the  actual  revelations  at  the  inquiry,  coupled 
with  the  immunity  of  Mr.  Rhodes  from  all  piuiishment,  the  public 
declaration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  *"  there  was  no  stain  on  the  per- 
sonal honour  of  ^Ir.  Rhodes,"  and  the  very  slight  sentences  which 
were  inflicted  on  the  raiders,  were  quite  sufficient  to  establish  an 
ineradicable  mistrust  in  the  minds  of  a  race  naturally  inclined  to  sus- 
picion and  prejudice. 

Moreover,  while  avoiding  the  one  step  which  might  have  removed 
this  bad  impression,  and  while  certainlv  treating  the 

^       ^  c  i\  •  vu         i.  ^^  1      •  Chamberlain's 

leaders  01  the  conspn-acy  with  extraordinary  leniency,  despatch.  Feb. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  cease  his  efforts  to  remove  ^®^®' 
the  grievances  of  the  outlanders,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  but 
be  most  irritating  to  President  Krnger.  Before  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament in  February  189G  he  wrote  an  elaborate  despatch,  setting 
out  afresh  the  claims  of  the  British  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
Johannesburgers,  recapitulating  all  the  outlanders'  grievances,  and 
recommending  a  plan  for  the  separate  municipal  government  of 
Johannesburg  if  it  was  found  impossible  to  give  the  outlanders  a 
satisfactory  franchise.  With  the  irritation  inevitably  caused  by  so 
gross  an  insult  to  his  authority  as  the  Raid,  Mr.  Kruger  might  well 
have  resented  such  a  despatch  even  had  it  been  conveyed  to  liim 
privately.  His  indignation  can  be  well  understood  when  he  found 
that  it  had  been  published  in  England  before  it  had  been  delivered 
to  himself.  It  conveyed  among  other  things  a  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Kruger  should  come  to  England  to  talk  matters  over.  In  his 
reply,   after   justifiably    rebuking    Mr.   Chambeilain    for    his    "  new 
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diplomacy,"  lie  declined  the  suggestion  unless  the  points  to  be  discussed 
included  the  famous  4th  section  of  the  Convention  of  London,  1884,  in 
other  words  unless  he  was  allowed  to  re-open  the  whole  question  of 

independence.  ,    j       *    1 

For  awhile  it  appeared  that  a  deadlock  had  been  reached.     And 
for   the  moment   the    attention   of  Government  was 
5i'n?.  M?rch       directed  to  a  side  issue  of  the  Rafd,  tlie  outl)reak  in 
1896.  T^Iatabeleland.      The  withdrawal  of   the    troops    and 

police  for  the  purpose  of  the  Raid  had  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  rising 
of  the  natives.     The  removal  of  military  authority  from  the  Chartered 
Company  and  its  assun)ption  by  the  imperial  Government  which  had 
been  thought  necessary  had  created  some  temporary  confusion.     The 
Matabele  "tribes  took  advantage   of  the   moment ;  massacres  of  the 
EnMish   settlers   occurred   in   various   parts   of   the   country,   and   a 
general  insurrection  broke  out.     Sir  Frederick  Carrington  and  Colonel 
Plumer  after  much  difficult  fighting  succeeded  in  getting  the  upper 
hand  •  but  the  natives  were  still  unconquered  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Matoppo   Hills  behind   Bulawayo.      Whatever  may  have  been  his 
mistakes,  the  courage  and  personal  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Rhodes  were 
si-nally  proved  at  this  crisis.    With  two  or  three  comrades  only,  and 
unarmed,  he  ventured  into  the  fistnesscs  of  the  natives,  summoned  the 
chiefs  to  meet  him,  and  by  his  personal  influence  induced  them  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war  and  to  accept  reasonable  terms  (August  20,  1890). 
Meanwhile,  if  the  position  of  Mr.  Chamberiain  had  been  weakened 
by  the  Raid,  that  of  Mr.  Kruger  had  been  propor- 
S^fion'  tionably  strengthened.      But  instead  of  seizing  the 

opportunity  to    carry   out    such    comparatively  slight   measures   of 
reform  as   might  have   satisfied   the  hopes  of  the  depressed  com- 
munitv  at  Johannesburg,  he  preferred  to  follow  a  policy  of  aggTcssion. 
His   determination   to  vindicate   the    position    of  the   Transvaal    as 
an   independent  international    State  became    hardened.      After  his 
re-election   to   the   Presidency  in  the  spring  of  180G,   lie   entirely 
disregarded  the  vague  promises  to  "forget  and  forgive,    which  he  had 
made°  (January  10)  when  the  memory  of  the   Raid  was  still  fresh. 
1,1  fla-^ant  contravention   of  the    1884  treaty,   laws    were   parsed 
Chan-ill-  the  position   of  aliens  considerably   for   the  worse,  while 
several  "treaties  were  contracted  with   foreign  Powers  without  the 
sanction  of  the  English  Crown.     The  mining  and  commercial  popu- 
lation were  harassed  by  still  larger  taxation,  a  profound  corruption 
rei-ned  unchecked  in  every  branch  of  the  administration.     All  this 
was  the  more  aggravating  because  Mr.  Kruger  had  himself  caused  the 
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Volksraad  to  appoint  an  Industrial  Committee  to  inquire  into  and 
remedy  the  grievances  of  the  miners,  and  when  its  report  proved  un- 
favourable to  his  wishes,  had  succeeded  in  rendering  it  entirely  nuga- 
torv.  And  all  this  time  he  continued  steadily  to  pursue  the  one  great 
object  he  had  set  before  him.  lie  sent  missions  to  Europe  in  order  to 
win  the  interest  of  foreign  Powers.  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  Orange 
Free  State,  with  which  England  had  no  sort  of  quarrel,  pledging  that 
State  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  Transvaal.  Intrigues  with  the  Dutch 
in  Cape  Colony  wx'lded  the  interest  of  the  Dutch  race  into  one.  Vast 
sums  spent  on  munitions  of  war  prepared  the  way  for  the  ousting  of 
British  influence  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Dutch  South  African 

Republic. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  English  Government  contented  itself  with 
diplomatic  protests  against  the  infringement  of  the  chamberlain's 
Convention.  But  towards  the  end  of  181)7  Mr.  p'"^^^®^^- 
Chamberiain  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  i)artial  ])aralysis 
caused  by  the  Raid  had  lasted  long  enough.  The  President  of  the 
Transvaal  had  demanded  foreign  arbitration  with  respect  to  the 
Convention,  thereby  implicitly  assuming  the  international  status  of  his 
country.  To  this,  on  the  16th  of  October,  Mr.  Chamberiain  replied  in 
a  long  despatch,  in  which  he  raised  to  its  full  value  the  British  claim 
of  suzerainty,  declared  that  it  was  still  an  integral  part  of  the  London 
Convention,  and  that  not  even  in  the  matter  of  arbitration  could 
Great  Britain  allow  of  foreign  interference. 

Already,  in  the  preceding  May,  an  important  change  had  been  made 
by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  to  tlie  post  of    Appointment 
High  Commissioner  in  the  place   of  Lord   llosmead     of  sir  Alfred 

^      ^^  1       -.-v   1  ■  \        rill  L      '        i\  '     '  Milner. 

(Sir  Hercules  Robinson).  The  outgoing  Commissioner 
had  been  in  office  during  the  Raid,  he  had  been  tricked  and  deceived 
by  the  conspirators,  had  sympathised  with  the  irritation  of  President 
Kruger,  and  had  practically  refused  to  carry  out  certain  high-handed 
suo-'^-estions  of  the  Colonial  Office  which  he  regarded  as  vitiated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  raiders.  If  there  had  been  a  lull  in  active 
diplomacy,  it  was  probably  due  to  his  persuasions.  He  withdrew  on 
the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  a  much  younger  man,  of 
high  academic  reputation  which  had  been  justified  by  his  successful 
work  in  Egypt,  and  who  \vas  now  holding  the  important  post  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  was  selected  to  succeed 
him.  It  is  diificult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  renewed  activity 
of  the  Colonial  Office  was  largely  due  to  the  very  definite  views  which 
the  examination  of  the  aftairs  of  South  Africa  raised  in  the  mind  of  the 
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ncw-comor.  They  were  not  formed  huniedl}'.  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
pursued  liis  study  of  the  problem  before  him  with  careful  industry,  even 
learning  the  Dutch  language  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  his  knowledge 
first  hand.  In  ^larch  1808,  when  he  had  arrived  at  a  sufficiently 
distinct  conclusion,  he  publicly  urged  upon  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony 
the  duty  of  using  their  influence  to  obtain  reforms  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  to  remove  the  wholly  ungrounded  suspicion  that  England  had 
hostile  designs  upon  that  country.     Pie  pleaded  in  vain. 

The  Government  of  the  Transvaal  continued  its  course,  the 
The  grievances  grievances  of  the  people  of  Johannesburg  grew  heavier 
continue.  ^^d   heavier.     Unquestionably  the   agitation,   which 

naturally  resulted  from  oppression,  like  other  political  agitations  was 
aggravated  by  exaggeration.     Unquestionably  it  was   kept  up  and 
increased  by  the  support  of  rich  men  from  outside.    But  the  grievances 
were   very    real,   and  the   outlanders   were   not,  as  was  frequently 
asserted,  a  mere  body  of  reckless  speculators,  but  in  large  proportion 
were  men  who  intended  to  be  resident  citizens  of  the  State,  and  who 
proved  by  their  subsequent  conduct  during  the  war  that  they  were 
possessed  of  sterling  qualities.    The  death  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Edgar,  who  was  pistoled  apparently  unnecessarily  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife  by  a  Transvaal  policeman   as  lia  was  arresting  him,  afforded 
the  opportunity  for  a  decisive  step.     The  grievances  were  now  formu- 
lated in  a  great  petition  addressed  to  the  Queen,  signed  by  nearly  22,000 
of  the  inhabitants,  begging  for  the  intervention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.    The  petition,  which  received  the  support  of  large  numbers  of 
British  subjects  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  reached  the  Colonial  Office 
on  April  14,  1899.     It  set  forth  at  length  the  oppression  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Rand  had  been  subject  since  1895,  the  deprivation 
of  all  political  rights,  the  heavy  taxation,  the  misapplication  of  the 
revenue,  the  maladministration  and  peculation,  the  impossible   con- 
ditions to  which  the  education  of  the  outlander  children  was  subjected, 
the  inadequacy  and  recklessness  of  the  police.      To  this  was  added 
the  restraint  put  upon   the  *' inherent  and  inalienabfe  birthright   of 
every  British  subject,  his  right  to  petition  his  sovereign."     On  these 
gi-ounds  the  petitioners  besought  her  Majesty's  protection,  and  begged 
that  inquiry  might  be  made  and  measures  taken  "  to  insure  the  speedy 
reform    of   the    abuses  complained  of,"  and  to   obtain  substantial 
guarantees  from   the   Transvaal  Government  for  the  recognition  of 
their  rights  as  British  subjects. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  issued  his  reply  on  the  10th  of  May.    He  had  mean- 
while received  by  telegraph  a  long,  important  and  decisive  despatch 
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from  the  High  Commissioner.  In  it  Sir  Alfred  Milner  declared  that  the 
case  for  intervention  was  overwhelming.  The  policy  of  chamberlain's 
leaving  things  alone  had  been  tried  for  years  and  had  reply, 
only  led  to  their  going  from  bad  to  worse.  This,  he  said,  was  not  owing 
to  the  Raid.  "  They  were  going  from  bad  to  worse  before  the  Raid, 
We  were  on  the  verge  of  war  before  the  Raid,  and  the  Transvaal  was  on 
the  verge  of  revolution.  Tlie  effect  of  the  Raid  had  been  to  give  the 
policy  of  leaving  things  alone  a  new  lease  of  life  and  with  the  old 
consequences."  The  advice  of  the  High  Commissioner,  confirming  as 
it  did  his  former  convictions,  removed  all  doubt  from  the  mind  of  the 
Colonial  Minister.  He  determined  to  intervene  and  to  intervene  firmly. 
It  is  plain  after  the  event  that  war  was  the  necessary  consequence. 
Wwi  the  Government  still  hoped  that  strong  pressure  might  induce 
Mr.  Krugcr  to  yield.  After  expressing  a  desire  ''to  maintain 
cordial  relations  with  the  South  Africati  Republic,"  they  urged  that 
a  meeting  should  be  arranged  "for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
situation  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  in  the  hope  of  amving  at  such  an 
arrangement  as  her  Majesty's  Government  could  accept  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Outlander  population  as  a  reasonable  concession  to  their 
just  demands." 

On  the  31st  of  May  a  Conference  was  opened  at  Bloemfontein  between 
President  Krugcr  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  It  is  unneces-  Lord  Miiner's 
sary  to  follow  the  negotiations  closely.  The  concluding  despatch, 
passages  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  despatch  clearly  show  the  real  point 
at  issue  both  at  this  time  and  when  war  supervened,  and  the  only  step 
which  he  thought  might  possibly  avert  it.  "  The  spectacle  of  thousands 
of  British  subjects  kept  permanently  in  the  position  of  helots,  constantly 
chafing  under  undoubted  grievances,  and  calling  vainly  to  her  Majesty's 
Government  for  redress,  does  steadily  undermine  the  influence  and 
reputation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  respect  for  the  British  Government 
within  the  Queen's  dominions.  A  certain  section  of  the  press,  not  in 
the  Transvaal  only,  preaches  openly  and  constantly  the  doctrine  of  a 
Republic  embracing  all  South  Africa,  and  supports  it  by  menacing 
references  to  the  armaments  of  the  Transvaal,  its  alliance  with  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  active  sympathy  which  in  the  case  of  war 
it  would  receive  from  a  section  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  I  regret  to 
say  that  this  doctrine,  supported  as  it  is  by  a  ceaseless  stream  of 
malignant  lies  about  the  intentions  of  the  British  Government,  is 
producing  a  great  effect  upon  a  large  number  of  our  Dutch  fellow- 
colonists.  Language  is  frequently  used  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Dutch   have   some  superior  right  even  in   this  colony  to  their 
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fellow-citizens  of  British  birth.     Thousands  of  men  peaceably  disposed, 
and,  if  let  alone,  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  position  as  British  subjects, 
are  beini;  drawn  into  disaffection,  and  there  is  a  corres-ponding  exaspera- 
tion on  tlic  side  of  the  British.     I  can  see  nothing  which  will  put  a  stop 
to  this  mischievous  propaganda  but  some  striking  proof  of  the  intention 
of  her  Majesty's  (lovenmient  not  to  be  ousted  from  its  position  in  South 
Africa.     And  the  best  proof  alike  of  its  power  and  its  justice  would  be 
to  obtain  for  the  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  a  fair  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  countrv  which  owes  everything  to  their  exertions.     It 
could  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  our  action  was  not  directed  against 
the  existence  of  the  Kepublic     We  should  be  only  demanding  the  re- 
cstablishment  of  rights  which  now  exist  in  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  which  existed  in  the  Transvaal  itself  at  the  time  of,  and  long  after, 
the  withdrawal  of  British  sovereignty.     It  would  be  no  selfish  demand, 
as  other  Uitlanders  besides  those  of  British  birth  would  benefit  by  it. 
It  is  asking  for  nothing  from  others  which  we  do  not  give  om-selves. 
And  it  would  certainly  go  to  the  root  of  the  political  unrest  in  South 
Africa,  and  though  temporarily  it  might  aggravate,  it  would  ultimately 
extinguish,  the  race  feud  which  is  the  great  bane  of  the  country." 
The  point  at  issue  was  in  fact  the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy 
in  South  Africa ;  the  only  possible  cure  was  such  an 

Conference  at  *•»-  1  y     m.  ^  txi 

Bioemfontein.       alteration  in  the  franchise  as  would  render  immeaiately 

possible  a  complete   change  in  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  the 

Transvaal.     The  franchise  thus  became  the  one  gi-eat  point  of  discussion 

at  the  Conference.     Anxious  to  gain  a  little  time,  the  President  suggested 

various  schemes,  all  of  which  were  and  could  be  easily  shown  to  be 

futile  for  the  desired  purpose,  but  which  were  cleverly  conceived  to 

raise  the  idea  that  the   British  Government  was  in  an  overbearing 

manner  pressing  for  insignificant  points  and  had  already  determined 

upon  violent  measures.     Many  people  found  it  difficult  at  the  time  to 

avoid  this  conclusion.     The  diplomacy   of  m.  Chaijiberlain  did  not 

appear  conciliatory,  the  suspicion  with  which  every  proposition  of  the 

Doers  was  received,  the  uncertainty  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  led 

many  to  beheve  that  greater  tact  and  a  more  sympathetic  treatment  of 

the  question  might  have  avoided  war.     Such  a  view  was  an  error. 

With  two  nations  of  entirely  different  aspirations  facing  each  other, 

led  by  two  men  of  masterful  and  obstinate  character,  and  both  of 

them  underrating  the  military  strength  of  their  opponents,  war  was 

from  the  first  inevitable,  though  when  it  came  it  came  somewhat  as 

a  surprise  and  from  the  quarter  whence  it  was  least  expected.    The 

last  of  Mr.  Kruger's  offei-s  with  respect  to  the  franchise  raised  the  real 
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question  at  issue.  He  offered  a  five  years'  franchise,  which  was  what 
England  had  been  demanding,  but  appended  conditions  virtually 
annihilating  the  suzerainty  of  England  and  declaring  the  complete 
independence  of  the  Transvaal.  The  conditions  were  of  course  declined, 
and  the  ofter  was  withdraA\m.  Attempts  to  get  the  offer  renewed  without 
the  conditions  proved  useless,  and  the  Government  declared  themselves 
"obliged  to  consider  the  situation  afresh,"  and  to  formulate  their  own 
proposals  for  a  final  settlement. 

Meanwhile  it  had  become  quite  obvious  that  if  there  was  a  war  it 
would  be  a  war  of  races.     Mr.  Steyn,  President  of  the     intervention  of 
Orange  Free  State,  had  intervened.     He  complained    »^'-  s^^^- 
that  imperial  troops  were  massing  upon  the  borders  of  his  State.     He 
refused  to  listen  to   the  reply  that  this  was  merely  a  counter-step 
against  tiie   armed  measures  of  the  Boers,  and  finally  induced  his 
Volksraad  to  pass  a  declaration  that  there  was  no  canse  for  war,  that 
if  it  was  begun  by  her  I^Iajesty's  Government  it  would  be  calamitous 
and  criminal,  and  that  the  Free  State  would  throw  in  its  lot  with  the 
South  African   Republic.     Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  in 
September  troops  had  been  ordered  out  both  from  India  and  from 
England.      Small   though   the   reinforcements   were,   they   were   yet 
sufilcient  to  make  the  Boers  a  little  uncertain  as  to  that  complete  supe- 
riority of  their  arms  on  which  they  had  relied  ;  and  on    goer  uitima- 
the  9th  of  October  Mr.  Reiz,  the  State  Secretary  of  the    t^°^>  oct.  9. 
Transvaal,  handed  in  a  lengthy  and  angry  ultimatum,  demanding  that 
ail  the  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Republic  should  be  instantly  with- 
drawn,  that  all  the  reinforcements  which  had  arrived  since  June  should 
be  removed,  and  that  the  troops  now  on  the  high  seas  should  not  be 
allowed  to  land.     A  reply  was  to  be  given  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on 
the  nth  of  October.     If  the  reply  was  not  favourable  '-the  Transvaal 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  regard  the  action  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war."     It  is  needless  to  say 
that  such  an  ultimatum  was  at  once  refused;  and  Mr.  Steyn  having 
notified  that  he  intended  to  carry  out  the  late  resolution  of  the  Volks- 
raad the  inevitable  war  began.    The  Boer  commandos  at  once  crossed 
the  frontier  in  three  directions,  entering  Natal  on  the  12th  of  October 
bv  Laing's  Nek  from  the  Transvaal,  while  from  the  Orange  State  they 
advanced  westward,  besieging  Kimberley  and  Mafeking,  and  southward 

towards  Stormberg. 

Though   the   evidence  given  before  the   Commission   of  IiKpnry, 
appointed  after  the  end   of  the  war,  has  brought  to     KegUgenceof 
li.dit  the  shortcomings  of  the  AVar  Office,  the  Report    the  cabinet. 
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has  rightly  laid  the  blame  of  the  disastrous  opening  of  the  war  upon 
the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  They  had  been  fully  warned.  The  Intelli- 
gence Department,  the  officers  in  command  on  the  spot,  and  the 
military  experts  at  home  had  all  joined  in  bringing  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Ministry  the  threatening  state  of  military  preparation  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  aggi'essive  temper  of  the  Boers,  the  certainty  that  the 
Orange  State  would  make  common  cause  with  their  Dutch  compatriots, 
and  the  desperate  character  which  a  war  in  South  Africa  was  likely  to 
assume :  vet  the  sudden  ultimatum  and  the  immediate  action  taken 
upon  it  came  with  all  the  effect  of  a  surprise.  The  troops,  whether  in 
Natal  or  in  Cape  Colony,  were  wholly  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
aggressive  defence,  though  they  barely  succeeded  in  warding  off  the 
disaster  of  a  triumphant  and  successful  invasion.  The  preparations 
both  at  home  and  in  the  Colony  for  sustaining  a  lengthened  and 
important  war  were  totally  inadequate.  Such  easily  understood 
requirements  as  abundant  ammunition,  a  proper  reserve  of  equipments, 
and  a  supply  of  trustworthy  maps,  were  all  wanting.  No  means  had 
been  taken  to  counteract  or  rival  the  well-known  mobility  of  the  Boer 
commandos.  Tlie  artilleiv  proved  deficient  in  quality.  But  in  all 
this  there  was  nothing  new,  nothing  which  has  not  characterised  tlie 
opening  of  every  considerable  war  in  which  Great  Britain  has  taken 
part.  The  country,  leaning  upon  its  wealth  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, always  regards  a  gi'eat  or  offensive  war  as  a  thing  too  improbable, 
and  too  far  off,  to  demand  attention.  It  is  satisfied  with  the  care  of 
what  it  regards  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  safety,  its  naval  pre- 
ponderance, the  excellence  and  high  organisation  of  the  fleet,  which  it 
speaks  of  as  the  first  line,  but  which  it  really  believes  to  be  the  only 
necessary  line,  of  defence.  If  Great  Britain  is  to  be  ready  to  carry  on 
military  operations  on  a  large  scale  either  in  Europe  or  elsewhere, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  military  system  and  the  War  Office  which 
is  charged  with  its  administration  must  be  thoroughly  revised. 

But  in  the  present  instance  the  charge  of  unreadiness  was  not  a 
military  but  a  political   charge,   and  arose  from  an 
there  would  be     entire  misconception  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  importance 
no  war,  of  the  war,  and  from  a  persistent  conviction  of  some  of 

its  chief  members  that  there  would  be  no  war  at  all.  Everything  points 
to  the  belief  that  the  negotiators  were  throughout  convinced  that  the 
Boers  would  so  far  yield  to  pressure  as  to  accept  a  position  which  might 
satisfy  the  demands  of  empire.  The  openness  and  roughness  of  the 
diplomacy  rested  upon  this  conviction.  It  was  the  game  of  the  bully. 
"When  it  proved  a  losing  game,  and  when  the  Cabinet  was  forced  to 
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recognise  the  truth  of  the  many  indications  of  inflexible  determination 
shown  by  the  Boers,  it  came  upon  them  as  a  surprise  and  with  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  a  surprise.  It  must  not  however  be  forgotten  that 
throughout  the  negotiations  the  Ministers  were  in  a  position  implying 
an  awkward  dilemma.  Any  signs  of  warlike  preparations  or  increase 
of  troops  would  inevitably  risk  their  negotiations,  any  absence  of  such 
preparations  would  inevitably  give  the  Boers  the  initiative  if  the 
negotiations  failed.  They  chose  one  horn  of  the  dilemma,  with  the 
necessary  consequence  that  the  initiative  passed  out  of  their  hands. 

The  chief  danger  was  at  first  in  Natal.  It  was  thought  desirable 
to  defend  the  extreme  north  of  the  Colony  in  the  Beg-inningof 
direction  of  Laing's  Nek.  From  a  military  point  of  t;hewar. 
view  the  determination  was  unwise ;  for  the  north  of  Natal  consisted 
of  a  triangular  tongue  of  mountainous  and  difficult  country  running  up 
between  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  State,  and  thus  open  to  assault 
from  both  sides.  Political  reasons,  the  fear  of  the  disheartening  effect 
on  the  Colony  of  the  occupation  by  the  Boers  of  any  part  of  its 
territory,  and  the  great  risk  that  the  Zulus  wouM  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  advancing  enemy,  were  urgently  pressed  upon  Sir  George 
White,  then  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Natal.  He  yielded, 
and  allowed  General  Penn  Symons  to  hold  Glencoe,  while  he 
himself  concentrated  the  bulk  of  the  army  in  the  town  of  Ladysniith. 
On  the  15th  of  October  tlie  Boers,  having  occupied  Newcastle, 
made  an  effort  to  surround  and  cut  off"  the  troops  in  Glencoe.  They 
were  checked  by  a  brilliant  engagement  at  Talana  Hill  (October  20), 
but  the  victory  was  attended  not  only  by  the  loss  of  General  Penn 
Symons,  but  by  the  capture  of  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry  who,  pressing  too  far  forward,  found  themselves 
surrounded  and  taken  off*  to  Pretoria.  Nor  was  the  victory  sufficient 
to  check  the  Boer  advance.  A  second  victorious  encounter  fought 
under  General  French  at  Elandslaagte  (October  21)  was  equally 
ineffective.  General  Yule,  who  had  succeeded  Penn  Symons,  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  his  sick  and  wounded  behind  at  Dundee,  where 
they  were  well  cared  for  by  the  Boers,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces  by 
a  somewhat  circuitous  route  to  join  the  headquarters  at  Ladysmith. 
The  movement  was  covered  by  Sir  George  White,  who  met  the  enemy 
on  the  24th  of  October  at  Rietfontein.  Thougii  this  engagement  was 
successful  in  its  object  of  allowing  the  troops  under  Yule  to  reach  Lady- 
smith,  it  did  not  check  the  Boer  advance.  In  great  strength,  proliably 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  British  troops,  they  surrounded  the  town, 
enclosing  within  it  Sir  George  White  and  his  army  of  about  12,000 
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men,  and  then  moved  the  rest  of  their  forces  onwards  till  they 
reached  the  Tugela  river  and  threatened  to  overrun  the  whole 
colony.  An  attempt  on  the  i)art  of  Sir  George  White  to  loosen 
their  hold  on  Ladysmith  led  to  a  serious  disaster  a  few  days  later. 
Colonel  Carleton  was  sent  on  a  night  march  towards  Nicholson's  Nek, 
in  the  hope  of  turning  the  enemy's  llauk.    lie  apparently  marched  into 
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a  well-planned  ambush.  Stones,  rolled  down  from  the  hills,  stampeded 
liis  ammunition  mules;  his  troops  were  compelled  to  retire  to  a 
neighhouring  hill,  where  they  fought  for  five  hours  till,  their  ammuni- 
tion being  exhausted,  surrender  was  forced  upon  them,  and  900  more 
prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers  (October  30). 

This  disastrous  opening  of  the  campaign  was  chiefly  due  to  the  false 
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no^^ition  in  which  the  British  forces  had  been  placed,  a  position  which 
could  have  been  allowed  by  the  milit^iry  only  on  an  absolute  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  strength  of  their  opponents.    It  was  with  astomshment 
that  the  British  artillerv  found  itself  entirely  outranged  by  the  artillery 
of  the  Boers;  and  the  situation  at  Ladysmith  was  only  saved  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  a  contingent  from  the  fleet  (November  2},  bringing 
with  it  more  effective  ordnance.     When  Sir  Itedvers     aeneraiBui- 
BuUer  a  man  in  whom  the  strongest  reliance  was  felt,     lers arrival, 
was  placed  in  command,  and  it  was  known  that  an  army  corps  was 
already  on  its  way  to  reinforce  the  troops,  it  was  believed  in  England, 
in  despite  of  the  want  of  success  in  withstanding  the  Boer  advance,  that 
the  danger  was  but  temporary  an.l  that  the  year  might  well  see  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.     The  vanity  of  this  hope  was  soon  discovered. 
The  first  duty  of  the  troops  as  they  arrived  was  to  relieve  the  two 
beleaguered  garrisons  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  frontier  line,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  check  the  Boer  commandos  which  had  crossed  the 
Orancre  river  and  were  finding  assistance  from  their  Dutch  brethren 
within  Cape  Colony.    The  condition  of  things  in  Natal  was  so  threaten- 
in-  that  General  Buller  thought  his  presence  there  necessaiy.    The 
ad'vance  towards  Kimberley  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Methuen.    General 
Gatacre  was  given  the  exceedingly  difficult  task  of  clearing  wit  1  quite 
inadequate  troops  the  northern  frontier  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  districts 

around  Stormberg.  ,      „  .  .  ,  t     4 

Li   all  three   directions  misfortune  met  the   British   arms.     Lord 
Methuen    havin"-  won  a  distinct  victory  at  Belmont    Ma^ersfontein. 
(November  22),° and  having  forced  the  line   of  the  /^"'°'''- 
Modder  river  with  considerable  loss,  found  himself  confronted  by  the 
army  of  Commandant  Cronje  occupying  the  strong  position  of  Magers- 
fontein    He  attempted  his  assault  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  December, 
hopin-  to  fall   upon  the  Boers  by  surprise.     Such  night  marches, 
thou-h  much   fovoured  by  the  generals  in  this  war,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  mishap.     A  warning,  perhaps  given  by  Boer  spies,  perhaps 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  lifle,  allowed  the  enemy  to  penetrate 
the  desi<ni      In  the  darkness  the  Highland  Brigade  had  been  brought 
too  close  to  the  trenches  before  assuming  open  order ;  the  men  were 
but  half  deployed  when  a  murderous  and   overwhelming  fire  was 
opened  on  them.     They  were  reduced  to  seek  shelter,  but  remained 
at  close  quarters  with  the  enemy  until  at  one  o'clock  in  the  following 
afternoon  one  of  the  regiments  could  bear  it  no  longer  and  retired 
Bome  500  yards.     The  battle  had  spread  in  other  directions,  but  the 
assault   had  failed.    Lord   Methuen   in  his   despatch   writes,    'The 
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retirement  was  uufortunate,  for  the  enemy  were  at  this  time  quitting 
the  trenches  by  tens  and  twenties.  The  men  in  the  Highland  Brigade 
were  ready  enough  to  rally,  but  the  paucity  of  officers  rendered  this 
no  easy  matter.  I  attach  no  blame  to  this  splendid  Brigade."  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  Lord  Methuen's  great  attempt  had  proved 
a  failure,  and  liad  cost  more  than  800  men. 
On  the  very  same  day  General  Gatacre,  constantly  urged  by  the 
Commander-in-Ohief  at  Cape  Town  to  make  an 
defeat  at  advance,  and  hoping  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency 

Btormbergr.  ^^  |jjg  {q^^^^  ]^)y  somewhat  rash  tactics,  was  attempting   r 

to  dislo<lge  his  opponents  at  Stormberg  by  a  movement  of  a  similar 
character.  In  the  night  of  the  9  th  of  December  he  led  a  force  of  about 
3000  men  from  Molteno,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy.  His  guides  deceived  him.  He  persisted  none  the 
less  in  pushing  on,  and  found  himself  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a 
foe  already  expecting  him,  and  in  a  strong  position.  His  men  were 
much  wearied  with  the  long  night  march,  and  after  a  gallant  attempt 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  hills,  were  forced  to  withdraw.  The 
retreat  was  disastrous.  Broken  by  fatigue,  and  constantly  under  the 
fire  of  the  Boers  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  it  was  with  the  loss  of 
more  than  COO  men  taken  prisoners,  besides  80  killed  and  wounded, 
that  the  column  regained  Molteno. 

Five  days  later  began  the  series  of  operations  Avhich  ultimately 
coienso,  resulted  in  the  relief  of  Ladysmith.   But  that  object  was 

^ec.  16.  not  attained  till  after  many  failures,  the  eflect  of  which 

was  very  painful  to  the  vanity  of  the  English  people.  The  evidence 
taken  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  throws  much  light  upon  the 
reasons  for  these  failures.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  had  not  full  confidence 
in  liis  troops.  He  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  most  difficult 
military  problem  and  supplied  with  forces  insufficient  in  number  and 
entirely  unused  to  war.  From  his  own  evidence  it  would  seem  as 
though  his  first  operations  were  intended  rather  to  train  his  troops  than 
to  attain  the  immediate  object,  the  relief  of  Ladysmith.  Unwilling  to 
expose  his  untried  men  to  the  difficulties  of  bush  fighting,  he  avoided 
an  attack  upon  the  left  or  eastern  part  of  the  Boer  position,  which 
proved  subsequently  to  be  tlie  easiest  road  towards  the  beleaguered 
town.  Believing  that  he  could  cross  the  Tugela  and  find  beyond  it 
an  advanced  position  offering  some  safety  and  some  room  for  the 
movements  of  his  troops,  he  determined  to  attack  Coienso.  He  says 
himself  that  he  never  went  so  far  as  to  give  orders  for  an  attack,  but  had 
only  pointed  out  the  positions  he  wished  his  troops  to  occupy.    The 
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Brigade  upon  the  left  under  General  Hart  advancing  beyond  the 
indicated  position  came  under  fire  and  was  involved  in  battle.  While 
withdrawing  them,  Buller  received  information  that  upon  the  right  his 
artillery  had  also  been  pushed  into  an  untenable  position ;  men  and 
horses  were  shot  down  at  long  range  and  perhaps  also  from  the 
thickets  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  All  efforts  to  rescue  the 
guns  proved  unavailing  and  no  less  than  eleven  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  check  w^as  so  severe  that  Buller  considered  it  inexpedient  to  renew 
the  attack. 

Within  a  week  the  British  arms  had  thus  sustained  three  sharp 
reverses.  No  wonder  that  complaints  were  heard  in  Renewed 
England  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Generals;  but  neither  efforts, 
the  people  nor  the  Government  were  dismayed.  As  is  not  unusual  in 
the  case  of  English  wars,  want  of  immediate  success  called  out  the 
latent  combativeness  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  those  who  spoke 
against  the  war  grew  less,  the  determination  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
end  gi'cw  sterner.  The  Government,  fully  aware  at  last  of  tho 
ridiculous  misconceptions  under  which  it  had  entered  upon  the  war, 
with  reckless  lavishness  now  poured  troops  into  the  Colony.  Seven 
Divisions  had  already  been  mobilised  and  despatched.  An  eighth 
IVivision  was  now  constructed.  Volunteers  w^re  called  for  from  the 
Yeomanry  and  the  volunteer  regiments.  The  colonies,  who  from  the 
first  had  exhibited  their  loyalty  to  the  empire  by  offering  and  despatch- 
ing the  small  contingent  of  troops  which  w^ere  at  that  time  considered 
sufficient,  wTre  earnestly  requested  to  send  more  mounted  men.  But, 
more  important  still,  it  was  recognised  that  the  war  in  Lord  Roberts- 
Natal  gave  work  enough  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  and  arrival. 
Lord  Roberts,  with  Lord  Kitchener  as  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command,  and  intrusted  with  the  advance 
through  the  Orange  State. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Roberts,  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  made  his  second  attempt.  Again  the  evidence  spion  Kop. 
bef )re  the  Commission  throws  much  light  upon  what  '^^'°-  ^^^ 
happened.  But  the  light  is  broken  and  pcri)lexing,  because  the  two 
generals  on  whom  the  ultimate  responsibility  must  rest  give  very 
different  versions  of  the  events  themselves  and  interpret  them  in  a 
very  different  spirit.  Buller's  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  make  a  wide 
turning  movement  towards  his  west  or  left  flank  and  to  reach  what  he 
believed  to  be  comparatively  level  ground  at  Acton  Homes  behind  the 
Boer  defences  of  the  Tugela.  Meanwhile  a  direct  attack  of  the  nature 
of  a  feint  was  to  be  made  upon  the  passage  of  the  river  known  as 
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rotj;ictei's  Drift.     The  whole  of  this  movement  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Charles  Warren.     Understanding  that  he  was  intrusted 
with  an  independent  command,  he  used  his  discretion  in  the  interi)re- 
tation  of  the  general  orders  given  him.     Believing  that  the  country 
round  Acton  Homes  was  unfavourahle  for  the  intended  operations,  he 
restricted  the  turning  movement  within  much  narrower  limits  than 
those    which    Duller   had   suggested.      The   plan   as   thus   conceived 
required  the  occupation  of  a  ridge  extending  westward  from  Spion 
Ko]>,  and  of  that  mountain  itself,  the  capture  of  which  had  not  been 
originally  contemplated.     General  Duller  was  however  himself  present 
and  accepted  though  unwillingly  the  change  of  plan.     The  attack  was 
l)ostponcd  for  a  day  in  order  to  allow  the  ground  to  be  reconnoitred, 
but  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  January  the  troops  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Woodgate  occupied  Spion  Kop  with  little  loss. 
The  surface  of  the  hill  did  not  lend  itself  well  to  entrenchments,  nor 
were  such   as  were  erected  very  satisfactorily  placed.     The  troops 
upon  the  summit  found  themselves  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  from  the 
adjoining  hills  and  the  loss  was  very  great.     The  pressure  was  so 
strong  that  Duller  thought  it   necessary,  on   the   death  of  General 
Woodgate,  so  far  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  his  lieutenant 
as  to  order  him  to  put  Colonel  Thorneycroft  in  command  with  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General,  over  the  heads  of  the  officers  to  whom  the 
command  would  naturally  have  fallen.     He  selected  Thorneycroft  as 
being  a  trustworthy  fighting  man.     Though  exposed  to  a  fearful  fire 
and  "tortured  by  thirst,  the  troops  courageously  held   their  position 
during  the  whole  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  carnage  rendered  all  the  more 
terrible  by  the  narrow  limits  within  which  it  was  concentrated.     Sir 
Charles  Warren,  acting  as  he  tells  us  under  the  direction  of  General 
BTiller  which  he  recognises  as  wise,  did  not  himself  visit  the  hill,  and 
communication  appears  to  have  been  very  difficult  and  much  inter- 
rupted.   He  had  no  idea  of  relinquishing  the  position.    Reinforcements 
and  en<^ineers  with  the  necessary  material  for  entrenchments  were 
actually  advancing  up  the   mountain  when   they  were   met  by  the 
defenders  in  full  retreat.    The  slaughter  had  been  so  great,  the  chance 
of  bringing  guns  to  the  summit  or  of  successfully  handling  them  when 
there  appeared  so  slight,  that  Thorneycroft  had  thought  it  wise  to 
order  a  retiren.ent.     It  seems  uncertain  whether  the  position  might 
not  have   been  safely  reoccupied  on   tke  following  morning.     Lord 
Roberts  considered  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  re-establish  the 
position  during  the  night  and  blames  Thorneycroft  for  withdrawing. 
After  the  withdrawal   Sir  Redvers  Buller   himself    took   over  the 
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command,  and  a  safe  and  orderly  retreat  across  the  Tugcla  was 
accomplished.  It  is  perhaps  useless  to  ai)portion  the  blame  of  this 
dearly  bought  disaster.  As  sometimes  happens  bravery  lost  its  reward 
because  "  some  one  had  bbmdered."  In  the  judgment  of  Lord  Roberts, 
want  of  energy  in  Warren,  want  of  decision  in  Buller,  and  want  of 
tenacity  in  Thorneycroft,  combined  to  i)roduce  the  unfortunate  result. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  mistakes  Buller  committed,  he  did 
not  fail  in  dogged  persistency.  Ten  days  afterwards  vaaikranz, 
he  attempted  for  the  third  time  to  break  through  ^eb.  5. 
the  Boer  lines.  On  this  occasion  he  selected  an  opening  a  little 
further  to  the  cast,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  a  ridge 
of  hills  known  as  Vaaikranz.  Nor  were  the  Boers  able  to  dislodge  him. 
But  closer  examination  led  to  the  opinion  that  further  advance  would 
have  brought  the  troops  under  a  fire  too  heavy  to  have  been  resisted  ; 
and  once  more  General  Buller  withdrew  behind  the  Tugela. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  scene  of  the  war,  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord 
Kitchener  had  been  busily  engaged  in  organising  what  Ti^e  relief  of 
was  intended  to  be  the  great  work  of  the  campaign,  Kimberiey. 
the  direct  invasion  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  But 
Kimberiey  had  first  to  be  relieved.  'Jhc  army  un<Ier  Lord  Roberts 
had  been  concentrated  to  the  south  of  the  Plodder  river,  and  while 
General  J^Iethuen  continued  to  face  Cronje's  army,  a  force  of  .5000 
horsemen  and  two  divisions  of  infantry  were  collected  some  thirty 
miles  to  the  south.  Ihe  enemy,  already  misled  by  a  temporary 
advance  of  a  brigade  under  Sir  Hector  ^Macdonald  towards  the  west, 
were  still  further  deceived  by  this  movement  of  troops  towards  tJie 
south-east.  The  forces  thus  collected  were  placed  under  General 
French.  Sweeping  round  the  beleaguering  army,  he  crossed  the  Riet 
and  the  Plodder  rivers  before  any  serious  cflbrt  could  be  made  to 
intercept  him.  Leaving  the  infantry  to  hold  the  gioimd  lie  had 
covered,  the  cavalry  pressed  on  with  extreme  rapidity  and  reached 
Kimberiey  on  February  15.  The  Boer  forces  at  once  witlidrew, 
and  the  long  siege  was  at  an  end  For  four  months  the  garrison 
and  townspeople  had  held  out  under  the  skilful  management  of 
Colonel  Kekewich.  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  had  gone  to  Kimberiey  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  charged  himself  with  the  defence  of  the 
mines,  and  by  a  judicious  use  of  his  wealth  and  by  finding  employment 
for  the  poorer  inhabitants  did  much  to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 
Though  the  siege,  as  a  military  operation,  presented  no  striking 
features,  it  played  a  considerable  part  of  the  general  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign.   The  presence  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in  the  town  gave  it  a  fictitious 
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value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Boers ;  and  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  Cronje,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  a  source  of  great  danger, 
remained  practically  useless  around  it  while  Lord  Roberts  was  com- 
pleting his  plans. 

The  relief  of  Kimberley  was  however  but  a  side  issue  of  the 
cronje'ssur-  greater  operations  of  the  campaign.  With  General 
render,  Feb.  27.  French's  troops  between  him  and  Kimberley,  and 
aware  of  the  intentions  of  Lord  Roberts,  Cronje  at  once  retired  with 
great  rapidity  up  the  Modder  river  towards  Bloemfontcin.  An  exciting 
race  between  him  and  his  pursuers  brought  him  to  Paardcberg,  where 
lie  found  that  he  had  been  outstripped  and  that  the  British  troops  lay  all 
around  him.  He  took  up  a  position  in  the  bed  of  the  river  (February  17). 
And  there,  with  their  women  and  children  huddled  in  wagons  or 
sheltered  in  burrows  scooped  in  the  sand,  he  and  his  followers  held  out 
under  a  fearful  artillery  lire  for  more  than  a  week.  Gradually  the 
ring  of  his  assailants  closed  round  him,  and  at  length  the  occupation 
by  some  of  the  Canadians  of  a  position  commanding  the  river  bed 
(February  2G)  and  the  hideous  condition  of  his  camp  from  the 
destruction  wrought  by  the  artillery  upon  his  horses  and  cattle,  drove 
lu'm  to  surrender.  lie  capitulated  unconditionally,  and  with  his  whole 
army  of  4000  men  was  at  once  despatched  to  St.  Helena. 

This  great  surrender  was  followed   by  the   occupation  of  Bloem- 
,.       .      fontcin.     The  resistance  oflered  to  the  advance  of  the 

Occupation  of 

Bioemfontein,      troops  from  raardcbcrg  was  overcome  without  much 
^^^      '  difficulty.     But  the  hardships  of  the  whole  march  had 

been  severe.  While  in  the  act  of  carrying  out  his  great  operation, 
Lord  Roberts  had  been  nearly  crippled  by  the  unfortunate  loss  of  a 
large  convoy  of  provisions  (February  15).  In  full  reliance  on  his 
troops  however  he  had  proceeded  with  his  work,  and  though  reduced 
to  half  and  even  to  quarter  rations,  his  men  had  not  failed  him.  But 
once  arrived  at  Bioemfontein,  a  period  of  rest  and  recruitment  was 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessity;  the  horses  were  worn  out,  supplies 
had  to  be  brought  up  from  the  Cape.  For  six  weeks  the  army  lay  in 
apparent  idleness,  an  unfortunate  necessity,  as  it  prevented  Lord 
Roberts  from  taking  immediate  advantage  of  the  disorganisation  of 
the  enemy,  and  allowed  the  Boers  time  to  recover  their  shaken 
courage. 

The  rapid  advance  towards  Bioemfontein  and  the  critical  situation 

Bull    •  la  t         of  the  Boer  leader  at  Paardeberg  had  somewhat  lessened 

effort,  Feb.  the  grip  of  the  Boers  upon  Ladysmith.     A  certain 

number  of  them  had  been  called  off  into  the  Orange 
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State  to  attempt  to  save  Cronje  from  his  fate.  But  too  much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  this ;  there  were  still  abundance  of  burghers  left 
to  hold  the  Colenso  position  which  had  hitherto  proved  impregnable. 


Scale  of  Miles 

?         3        4         S 


Walker  &Cuckercll  sc. 


General  Buller  had  spoken  of  having  found  out  at  last  the  key  of 
the  position,  when  he  occupied  Vaalkranz.     His  words  at  the  time 
were  over  sanguine,  but  a  few  weeks  later  a  fresh  effort  was  made 
and  the  words  proved  true.    Much  hard  work  and  hard  fighting  had 
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changed  the  untiieJ  lads  of  a   few  months  before  into  an  army  of 
veterans ;  he  could  now  venture   to  undertake   what  he   had    then 
shrunk  from,  an  attack  upon  the  weak  point  in  the   Boer  position, 
their  eastern   or  left  flank.     At   Colenso  the  river  Tugela  makes  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  north  and  then  again  resumes  its  south-easterly 
course.     This  crook   in   the  river   was  occupied  by  the  Hlangwana 
Hill.     The  Boers  had  been  allowed  to  cross  the  river  and  fortify  this 
hill,  which   thus   formed  the  eastern   end  of  their  position.      The 
defenders  of  the  hill  would,  if  it  was  assaulted,  have   the  disad- 
vantage  of  lighting  with  the  river  behind  them,  and  there  would 
necessarily  be  some  difficulty  in  reinforcing  them.    If  captured,  tlie 
liill  enfiladed  and  commanded  the  whole  Colenso  position.     It  was 
to  effect  this  capture  that  the  array,  after  a  few  days  of  rest  and 
almost  at  the  same   time    that  Cronje's    forces   were   entangled   at 
Paardeberg,  was  launched  upon  its  fourth  and  final  eff'ort  to  relieve 
Ladysmith,  an  elTort  which  entailed  fourteen  days  of  constant  and 
costly  fighting. 

Quite  at  the  extreme  left  and  beyond  the  lines  of  the  Boers,  two 
hills,  Monte  Christo  and  Cingolo,  commanded  the  Hlangwana  Hill, 
just  as  that  hill  itself  commanded  the  Colenso  position.  These  two 
hills  were  taken  with  but  slight  resistance,  and  on  the  following  day 
Hlangwana.  (February  19)  the  enemy  was  driven  from  Hlangwana 
Feb.  19.  itself.    It  would  seem  that  there  was  a  general  belief, 

in  which  Buller  shared,  that  this  capture  was  so  decisive  that  the 
enemy  would  at  once  withdraw,  and  that  no  opposition  would  be 
offered  except  by  a  weak  rearguard  ;  he  therefore  stopped  his  flanking 
movement,  brought  his  troops  and  guns  across  the  river  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Colenso,  and  determined  to  push  his  way  straight  to  Lady- 
smith,  following  the  line  of  railway.  This  sanguine  view  was  soon 
dissipated  by  bitter  experience.  Three  hills  lay  across  the  approach 
to  the  city.  The  assault  of  the  first  of  these  was  entrusted  to 
General  Hart  with  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  was  carried  out  with 
desperate  bravery  (February  22).  But  the  assailants  were  unable 
to  reach  the  trenches,  and  had  to  content  themselves,  after  the 
loss  of  half  their  number,  with  holding  grimly  on,  in  a  position 
affording  some  slight  shelter  about  400  yards  from  the  enemy. 
Warned,  by  this  check,  of  the  continued  difficulty  of  a  direct  forward 
march.  General  Buller  resumed  his  former  strategy,  recrossed  the 
river,  and  again  turning  the  Boer  left  flank,  captured  the  most 
eastern  of  the  three  hills  which,  barring  the  direct  advance  by  the 
railway,  were  known  as  the  Pieter's  position.     The  possession  of  this 
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hill,  as  in  the  case  of  Hlangwana,  rendered  the  defence  of  the  other 
two   impossible.     A  simultaneous  assault  upon  them    pieter'sHUi. 
drove  the  Boers  to  flight,  and  for  the  firbt  time  since    ^®^-  ^'^• 
the  operations  had  begun  victory  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  British. 

The  hope  of  saving  Ladysmith  was  on  the  point  of  realisation.  It 
was  even  nearer  than  either  troops  or  general  imagined.  ReUefof  Lady. 
The  wide  plain  which  spread  from  the  back  of  the  sn^th. 
Pieter's  position  was  intersected  by  ridges,  and  the  great  Buhvaiia 
mountain  overhanging  Ladysmith  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Another  great  battle  seemed  necessary.  But  in  truth  the  Boers  had 
been  thoroughly  beaten  and  understood  their  defeat ;  they  were  rapidly 
withdrawing  with  all  their  wagons  and  guns.  The  English  cavalry 
advancing  to  reconnoitre  found  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  Lord 
Dundonald,  galloping  forward  with  a  few  squadrons,  was  able  to  join 
hands  with  the  enfeebled  but  steadfast  garrison  (February  28).  Tiie 
relief  came  none  to  soon;  118  days  of  constant  bombardment,  aggra- 
vated by  semi-starvation  and  the  ravages  of  enteric  fever,  had  so 
weakened  the  garrison  that  at  the  close  of  the  siege  no  more  than  2000 
men,  described  as  tottering  under  the  weight  of  their  rifles,  could  be 
collected  to  keep  up  even  a  semblance  of  pursuit  upon  the  retiring 
Boers.  Among  the  many  glorious  recollections  of  the  British  army  the 
lengthened  defence  of  Ladysmith  will  always  find  a  place.  Sir  George 
White,  when  once  he  had  determined  that  the  proper  strategy  to 
adopt  was  to  hold  the  town  and  thus  to  keep  the  enemies  employed  who 
would  otherwise  have  overrun  South  Natal,  conducted  the  defence 
with  gi-eat  skill,  and  was  well  seconded  by  the  courage  of  his  troops  and 
the  patience  of  the  residents.  On  first  finding  himself  compelled  to 
fall  back  and  occupy  the  town,  he  had  thought  of  attempting  oflensive 
measures  of  defence.  But  warned  by  his  ill  success  at  Nicholson's  Nek 
(October  30).  he  contented  himself  with  occupying  a  widespread  defensive 
position,  and  there  awaited  relief.  It  is  said  that  1G,000  shells  fell 
within  the  lines.  The  inhabitants  found  shelter  in  holes  dug  in  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  number  of  men  admitted  to  the  hospital  during 
the  investment  nearly  equalled  the  number  of  the  whole  beleaguered 
army.  Before  the  relief  arrived  ammunition  was  running  short,  and 
even  the  supply  of  horse  flesh  was  failing.  Several  assaults  had  been 
repulsed.  One  of  these,  on  the  Gth  of  January,  when  the  hills  to  the  south 
of  the  position  were  attacked  with  a  desperate  bravery  which  threatened 
for  a  while  to  be  successful,  was  one  of  the  few  instances  of  close  personal 
fighting  w^hich  occurred  daring  the  war.  If  the  tenacity  and  courage  of 
the  besieged  had  been  great,  the  loss  of  the  relieving  army  tells  a  tale  of 
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persistent  bravery  in  the  face  of  overwlielming' difficulties.  The  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  in  BuUer's  army  during  its  four  attempts  was  more 
than  5000,  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  its  whole  number.  Questions  may 
be  raised  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  employed ;  but 
it  remains  certain  that  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  whole  war  had 
been  successfully  encountered,  and  that  the  General  retained  to 
the  end  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  his  troops. 

The  pursuit  was  not  pressed.  The  Boers  withdrew  with  baggage 
and  artillery  to  a  position  on  the  Biggarsberg  south  of  Laing's  Nek. 
Thither  Buller  followed  them,  and  after  three  months,  during  which  he 
was  awaiting  the  developments  of  the  war  in  the  Orange  State,  by  some 
well-arranged  movements  he  brought  his  army  into  the  Transvaal  and 
compelled  the  further  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  (June  12). 

Meanwhile  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  army  at  Bloemfontein 
encouraged  the  Free  Staters  to  resume  the  offensive.  The  scene  of 
their  activity  was  in  the  south  and  east,  where  Christian  De  Wet  first 
gave  proof  of  his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  partisan  leader.  The 
advance  of  Lord  Roberts  had  allowed  the  British  troops  in  the  north 
of  Cape  Colony  to  push  across  the  Orange  river.  At  Bethulie  the 
bridge,  saved  by  the  gallantry  of  Captain  Pophara  and  Lieutenant 
Grant,  who  succeeded  in  withdrawing  dynamite  charges  placed  for  its 
destruction,  was  used  by  General  Gatacre  in  his  advance  to  Springfontein, 
while  Colonel  Brabant  with  the  Colonial  troops  (March  11)  crossed  at 
Aliwal,  and  sending  forward  part  of  his  force  along  the  Basuto  border, 
occupied  Wepener.  From  Bloemfontein  itself  a  force  had  proceeded 
eastward,  had  captured  the  waterworks,  about  25  miles  from  the  city, 
and  still  pushing  forward  had  occupied  Thabanchu.  The  north-eastern 
districts  of  the  Orange  State  were  still  occupied  by  the  Boer  com- 
mandos. Towards  the  end  of  March  they  began  to  renew  their  activity. 
Colonel  Broadwood  was  compelled  to  retire  from  Thabanchu,  and  crossing 
as  he  believed  in  perfect  safety  the  plain  which  led  to  Bloemfontein, 
sannah-8  Post.  Suddenly  fouud  himself  in  an  ambush  carefully  laid 
March  31.  jn  \\^q  |)ed  ofa  Stream,  atSannah's  Post,  and  there  lost 

180  wagons  of  his  convoy,  7  gims,  and  42G  prisoners.  Worse  than 
the  actual  loss  was  the  occupation  by  the  Boers  of  the  waterworks, 
obliging  as  it  did  the  troops  in  Bloemfontein  to  use  the  inferior  water 
of  the  town,  and  thus  adding  fresh  violence  to  the  outbreak  of 
enteric  fever  already  raging. 

Four  days  later  a  party  of  about  2000  of  the  same  troops  who  had 
BedderabuTR,  ambushed  Broadwood,  passing  southward,  surrounded 
April  4.  a  detachment,  consisting  of  three  companies  of  Irish 
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Kifles  and  two  of  mounted  infantry,  drawn  from  General  Gatacre's 
force,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender  at  Reddersburg.  The  dis- 
aster at  Sannah's  Post  and  the  withdrawal  of  General  Colville's 
division  from  Thabanchu  had  left  these  companies  uncovered.  They 
were  ordered  to  wMthdraw,  and  during  the  operation  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  Boers.  Without  guns,  without  water,  and  having  lost 
most  of  their  officers,  the  men,  after  holding  out  for  two  da3's  upon 
some  koj)jes  which  they  had  occupied,  were  driven  to  surrender. 
Though  General  Gatacre,  on  receiving  information  of  their  danger, 
had  collected  troops  with  extreme  rapidity  for  their  rescue,  he  was  too 
late,  and  550  more  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  It 
was  a  most  disastrous  week.  But  at  least  it  taught  the  English 
that  the  country  was  not  yet  conquered,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  wander 
in  small  detachments,  and  that  some  concentration  for  defence  was  a 
matter  of  necessity. 

One  characteristic  in  the  generalship  of  Lord  Roberts  was  his 
capacity  for  disregarding  small  reverses,  and  of  fixing  Annexation  of 
his  attention  upon  the  gi'eat  essentials.  As  the  loss  of  the  Orange 
his  convoy  had  in  no  wise  checked  his  march  upon 
Bloemfontein,  so  now,  in  spite  of  Sannah's  Post  and  Reddersburg,  he 
continued  unmoved  to  prepare  for  his  advance  to  Pretoria.  The 
Orange  Free  State  was  declared  to  be  annexed  to  the  British  empire, 
and  became  the  Orange  River  Colony.  Bloemfontein  was  organised 
as  a  British  possession.  A  proclamation  was  issued  offering  protection 
to  such  Boers  as  would  give  a  declaration  of  neutrality.  It  was  the 
first  instance  of  an  error  which  seems  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
Lord  Roberts'  brilliant  strategy.  He  seems  to  have  misapprehended 
the  fundamental  difference  which  exists  between  the  defeat  of  organ- 
ised opposition  and  the  occupation  ofa  conquered  country.  It  proved 
impossible  to  give  effect  to  the  promises  of  the  Proclamation.  In 
innumerable  instances  neutral  Boers,  w^lio  had  surrendered  under  its 
provisions,  were  attacked  by  the  scattered  forces  of  the  enemy,  and, 
finding  themselves  unprotected,  joined  the  ranks  of  their  belligerent 
fellow-countrymen.  On  many  of  these  occasions  their  conduct  was 
no  doubt  forced  upon  them  ;  but  a  door  was  opened  for  fictitious  sur- 
renders to  be  recalled  when  the  immediate  danger  from  the  British 
troops  WMS  withdrawn,  and  the  country  behind  the  advancing  army 
remained  in  the  occupation  of  covert  enemies. 

Before   the   actual    forward   movement    began,   an    attempt   was 
made  to  envelop  a  portion  of  De  Wet's  troops,  wlio,     Relief  of  We- 
a  few  days  after  their  success  at  Reddersburg,  had     pener,  April  25. 
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attempted  a  similar  stroke  upon  Brabant's  troops  in  Wepcner.  Tlic 
Colonials,  of  whom  the  garrison  consisted,  being  well  led  by  Major 
Dalgety,  and  well  supplied,  found  no  great  difficulty  in  repelling  all 
assaults  and  in  holding  their  position  for  seventeen  days.  Lord  Roberts 
Iioped  to  enclose  and  capture  the  Boer  commandos  who  were  thus  held 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  Columns  from  several  directions  were  turned 
upon  them,  and  Ian  Hamilton  with  a  force  consisting  chiefly  of  mounted 
infantry  jmshed  forward  to  Thabanchu  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  But  De 
Wet,  to  whom  every  inhabitant  served  as  an  intelligence  agent,  found  no 
difliculty  on  this  occasion  as  on  so  many  others  in  avoiding  the  snare, 
and  withdrew  into  safety.  But  even  this  futile  attempt  was  worked  into 
the  general  plan.  Ian  Hamilton's  force,  now  raised  to  some  13,000 
men,  became  at  once  the  right  wing  of  the  main  army,  which  began  its 
great  advance  on  May  1. 

The  movement  was  extraordinarily  rapid.    It  was  Ian  Hamilton's 
Advance  to  ^"^y»  acting  on  the  right,  to  turn  each  position  as  it  was 

Pretoria,  Mayi     occupicd  by  the  enemy.     The  strategy  was  completely 
^®  '  successful.     With  nearly  constant  fighting,  but  without 

any  general  engagements,  the  army  swept  on.  The  enemy  withdrew 
from  position  after  position.  Kroonstad,  where  the  Government  of 
the  Orange  State  had  taken  refuge,  was  occupied  on  the  r2th.  A 
week's  halt  was  allowed,  and  then  the  rapid  march  was  resumed,  till 
on  the  2Gth  and  27th  the  Vaal  river  was  crossed  and  the  Transvaal 
itself  invaded.  General  French,  and  Ian  Hannlton,  who  had  now 
moved  across  the  main  army  to  the  left  flank,  drove  back  the  enemy 
from  their  last  position  atDoornkop  on  the  Klip  river,  and  on  May  31st 
Lord  Roberts  with  his  troops,  having  marched  130  miles  in  seven  days, 
entered  Johannesburg.  They  were  still  30  miles  from  the  capital, 
which  was  known  to  be  defended  by  very  formidable  works.  For- 
tunately these  were  not  held,  and  after  a  very  slight  resistance,  on  the 
5th  of  June,  the  army  marched  into  Pretoria.  The  second  capital 
was  thus  occupied.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest  fruit  of  the  victory  was 
the  liberation  of  the  130  officers  from  the  Pretoria  prison,  and  of  the 
3000  soldiers  whom  a  rapid  rush  of  a  body  of  cavalry  released  from 
Waterval,  some  14  miles  to  the  north. 

In  his  advance  on  Pretoria  Lord  Roberts  had  included  the  relief  of 
Relief  of  Mafeking.     There,  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 

Mafeking:.  y^r^^^  ^he   little  ganison  under  command  of  Colonel 

Baden-Powell  had  been  offering  a  determined  and  spirited  resistance. 
Attempts  to  relieve  it  had  been  made  by  Colonel  Plumer  from  the 
north,  but  had  not  as  yet  proved  successful.    An  expedition  of  mounted 
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troops  under  Colonel  Mahon  was  now  organised  with  extreme  secrecy, 
and  succeeded  in  making  its  way  into  Mafeking  on  the  17th  of  May,  and 
compelling  the  withdrawal  of  the  besiegers.  The  gallant  defence  of  the 
place  and  the  resourceful  character  of  the  commander  had  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  England  upon  the  little  town.  Its  fate  and  the 
incidents  of  the  siege  had  been  watched  with  extraordinary  interest, 
and  the  news  of  its  relief  was  received  with  an  outburst  of  riotous  and 
enthusiastic  joy  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  importance  of 

the  event. 

Although  Lord  Roberts  had  now  secured  the  two  capitals,  which  in 
an  ordinary  war  of  the  European  type  would  probably     second  phase 
have  brought  the  stniggle  to  a  conclusion,  his  position     °^<^^®  ^^'^• 
was  one   of  great  danger.      The  very  rapidity  of  his  success   had 
aggravated  the  difficulty ;  for,  unbroken  by  any  crushing  defeat,  and 
wisely  avoiding  the  temptation  of  holding  out  in  their  towns  against 
an  overwhelming  enemy,  the  Boers  had  fallen  back  upon  a  form  of 
warfare  for  which  they  were  much  better  fitted  than   for  the  great 
operations  of  war.     An  unbeaten  force  of  Free  Staters  occupied  the 
north-east  of  the   Orange   State,  under  the   command  of  De   Wet, 
Olivier,  and  Prinsloo.     Lord  Roberts'  communications  (most  slenderly 
held)  were  at  once  exposed  to   their  dashing  strategy,  while  their 
threatening  approach  to  the  colonial  frontier  on  the  south  was  with 
difficulty  checked  by  the  dispersed  forces  of  Rundle  and  Brabant.    And 
at  the  same  time  all  around  Pretoria  Lord  Roberts  had  to  face  the 
equally  unbeaten  forces  of  the  Transvaal,  ready  at  any  moment  to  under- 
take offensive  operations.      The  existence  of  the  danger  soon  became 
evident.    De  Wet  played  havoc  upon  the  railway,  and  for  some  days 
the  force  at  Pretoria  was  absolutely  isolated.      His  various  attacks 
(at  Lindley,  May  31,  at  Roodival,  June  7,  and  at  Rhenoster,  June  14) 
caused  the  unfortunate  loss  of  a  large  body  of  Yeomanry  which  had  been 
by  some  error  left  unsupported  at  Lindley,  and  of  a  regiment  of  Militia 
at  Roodival ;  while  the  railway  was  entirely  broken  up  and  all  com- 
munication with  Cape  Colony  for  the  time  rendered  impossible.     These 
events,  disastrous  and  disheartening  as  they  were,  had  however  no  effect 
upon  the  general  course  of  the  war.     Before  the  advance  of  Lord 
Methuen  from  the  west  with  a  force  of  6000  men,  the  active  partisan 
leader  retired  to  join  the  bulk  of  his  compatriots  in  the  north-east. 

A  second  danger  calling  for  more  energetic  treatment  menaced  the 
army  at  Pretoria.  The  presence  of  an  unbeaten  enemy  within  fifteen 
miles  was  a  standing  threat  which  could  not  be  tolerated.  On  the 
llth  of  June  the  army  pushed  out  eastward,  and  one  of  the  most 
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considerable  battles  of  the  war  was  fought  at  Diamond  Hill.  The  opera- 
Diamond  Hiu.  ^'ons  covered  a  line  of  16  miles,  and  resolved  themselves 
June  u.  into  three  distinct  combats.     Victory  was  secured  and 

the  position  cleared  by  the  success  of  Ian  Hamilton  upon  the  right.  A 
combat  of  two  days'  duration,  during  which  the  guns  were  at  one  time 
in  extreme  jeopardy  and  saved  only  by  brilliant  cavalry  charges,  placed 
his  force  upon  the  plateau  which  crowned  the  Boer  position.  The 
gallant  conduct  of  the  82nd  Battery,  which  in  the  face  of  a  tremendous 
fire  took  up  and  held  a  position  within  1200  yards  of  the  enemy,  saved 
a  situation  which  might  otherwise  have  proved  critical.  Lord  Roberts 
was  now  able  to  give  his  troops  the  necessary  rest,  and  gradually  to 
extend  his  right  until  Ian  Hamilton,  passing  through  Heilbron,  could 
join  hands  with  Buller,  who  with  the  Natal  forces  had  been  gradually 
working  northwards  after  his  successful  passage  of  the  mountains. 
The  armies  of  the  Orange  State  and  the  Transvaal  were  thus  sepa- 
rated, and  the  gi'ound  was  being  cleared  for  separate  action  against 
them. 

Both  operations  were  successful.  The  first,  as  was  natural  because 
it  tended  to  the  safety  of  the  communications,  was  directed  against  the 
Orange  Staters  who,  under  De  Wet,  Prinsloo,  Olivier,  and  De  Villiers 
were  occupying  the  inaccessible  hill  country  along  the  Basiito  border 
between  Ficksburg  and  Bethlehem.  Against  these  troops  six  columns 
were  converged,  and  gradually  closed  in  upon  them.  At  length,  after 
constant  fighting,  the  commandos  were  surrounded  near  Fouriesburg 
in  the  Caledon  Valley,  but  not  before  the  indefatigable  De  Wet  had 
broken  from  them,  rushed  rapidly  northward,  and  made  his  appearance 
upon  the  railway  at  Vredefort.  Those  who  remained  were  driven  to  an 
Prinsioo'8  BUT-  Unconditional  surrender,  on  the  30th  of  July.  It  seemed 
F^lfrlesbW.  however  that  Prinsloo  had  gone  somewhat  beyond  his 
July  30.  authority.     At  all  events  Olivier  with  1500  men  broke 

away  from  the  main  body  and  escaped.  The  surrendered  troops  num- 
bered nearly  5000,  with  3  guns.  The  great  advantage  strategically  of 
this  capture  was  the  opening  of  the  railway  through  Van  Reenen's  Pass 
into  Natal,  which  enabled  supplies  to  be  brought  direct  from  Durban. 

Apart  from  local  disturbances  which  were  constantly  arising  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  war  had  been  at  length  concentrated  in  the 
Transvaal.  But  before  moving  forward,  and  while  waiting  for  the 
aiTival  of  fresh  horses.  Lord  Roberts  had  to  beat  off  attacks  all  round 
Pretoria.  For  General  Botha  appears  to  have  intended  to  use  the 
enforced  idleness  of  the  British  commander  to  execute  a  combined 
attack  upon  the  town.    As  a  part  of  this  plan  De  la  Rey  was  sent 
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into  the  western  districts,  where  lie  proved  a  most  active  and  uncon- 
querable enemy.  So  large  a  movement  was  really  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  Boers ;  their  assaults  were  insufficient  to  detain  Lord  Roberts. 
He  only  waited  to  secure  his    communications  and   to  make    one 

more  attempt  to  capture  De  Wet  and  the  commandos     .^^ 

^  ^  .  Attempts  to 

which  had  escaped  from  Fouriesburg.  Close  pursuit  capture  De 
rendered  De  Wet's  return  southward  impossible,  and  ^®^" 
drove  him  to  adopt  \\hat  appeared  the  foolhardy  determination  to 
push  through  the  Transvaal  and  join  his  friends  to  the  north  of 
Pretoria.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  that  his  enterprise  must  fail,  and 
the  hope  of  his  capture  rose  high  as  he  approached  the  Magaliesberg 
ridge  to  the  west  of  Pretoria,  which  still  separated  him  from  the 
district  in  the  occupation  of  De  la  Rey.  There  were  but  three  passes  over 
the  ridge,  and  they  were  believed  to  be  in  British  hands.  ^lethuen 
stopped  him  on  the  west,  Kitchener  and  Broadwood  were  pursuing  him 
from  the  south,  Pretoria  closed  the  east.  From  this  desperate  position 
however  he  again  managed  to  extricate  himself,  and  with  ex-President 
Steyn,  who  had  constantly  accompanied  him,  escaped  from  the  trap. 
He  sent  Steyn  eastward ;  and  after  awhile  found  means  to  return,  with 
a  few  followers,  over  the  mountains  into  the  Orange  State. 

Do  Wet  was  for  the  time  no  longer  formidable ;  he  had  lost  nearly  all 
his  baggage  and  supplies  during  the  long  and  close  ^0^41  jtobens' 
pursuit;  and  though  De  la  Rey  was  still  active  in  the  final  move- 
west,  it  was  now  possible  to  undertake  what  was  ^^^  ' 
regarded  as  a  final  movement.  General  Buller  came  up  from  the 
south,  while  Lord  Roberts  pushed  along  the  railway  line  to  meet  him. 
The  same  strategy  was  adopted  as  on  the  advance  to  Pretoria.  The 
army,  occupying  a  spread  of  nearly  30  miles,  consisted  as  before  of 
a  centre  and  wings  thrown  far  out  to  the  right  and  left.  It  was  not 
without  some  fighting,  notably  at  Bergendal,  that  the  line  was  gradually 
cleared.  On  the  28th  of  August  Buller  occupied  Machadodorp,  where 
for  many  weeks  Presitlent  Kruger  and  the  movable  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  had  been  living  in  railway  carriages,  ready  as  the  President 
declared  to  move  westward.  On  the  30th  the  British  prisoners  who  had 
been  kept  at  Noitgedacht  were  liberated,  and  it  was  determined  to 
advance  against  Lydenburg,  where  it  had  been  always  thought  possible 
that  the  Boers  would  make  their  final  stand.  Again  there  was  opposition, 
again  it  faded  before  flank  attacks,  and  on  the  Gth  of  September  Lyden- 
burg was  occupied.  Five  days  later  General  Buller  was  as  far  nortli 
as  Spitzkop,  while  more  to  the  south  Barberton,  the  great  railway 
junction,  was  occupied  by  French.     On  the  11th  President  Kruger 
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arrived  at  Lorenzo  Marques,  having  at  length  despaired  of  his  country 
and  determined  to  withdraw  to  Europe.  Confused  fighting  still 
continued  in  many  dhections,  especially  in  the  west.  But  the  occu- 
pation (September  24)  of  Komatipoort,  the  frontier  station  on  the 
railway,  and  the  withdrawal  into  Portuguese  territory  of  General 
riennaar  with  2000  men  marked  the  close^  of  the  first  stage  of  the  war. 
In  fact  Lord  Roberts  believed,  and  declared  his  belief,  that  the  war 
Supposed  end  ^'^^  ended.  It  was  under  this  impression  that  on  the 
of  the  war.  \^\^  of  September  he  had  issued  an  important  procla- 

mation pointing  out  the  hopelessness  of  the  Boer  cause,  and  threatening 
strong  repressive  measures  if,  the  real  war  being  ended,  the  defence 
should  sink  into  a  wild  and  irregular  guerilla  warfare.  His  attitude, 
and  his  declaration  that  the  war  was  ended,  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent events  was  open  to  much  adverse  criticism.  Yet  in  fact  it 
was  true.  If  by  war  is  meant  the  struggle  of  armies  bound  by  the 
habits  and  practices  which  attend  civilized  warfare,  the  war  was  at  an 
end.  But  to  conquer  in  a  war,  and  to  conquer  a  brave  people 
determined  not  to  be  subdued  are  two  very  different  things.  For 
nearly  two  years  longer  the  whole  power  of  England  was  kept  upon 
the  stretch  in  the  effort  of  its  armies  to  occupy  and  hold  the  land 
which  they  had  nominally  won.  Indeed  before  that  consummation 
could  bo  arrived  at,  the  often  repeated  demand  for  unconditional 
surrender  had  to  be  withdrawn.  It  was  upon  terms  by  no  means 
dishonourable  to  themselves  that  the  fighting  remnant  of  Boer  i^atriots 
at  length  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  second  act,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the  war,  the  gradual 
acquisition  and  occupation  of  the  country,  was  left  to  Lord  Kitchener, 
whose  complete  and  elaborate  military  processes  well  fitted  him  for 
such  a  duty.  It  was  only  by  the  erection  of  lines  of  blockhouses, 
connected  by  thousands  of  miles  of  barbed  wire  entanglement,  that  the 
conquered  country  was  gradually  appropriated.  This  work,  which 
at  last  convinced  the  Boers  of  the  impossibility  of  further  resistance  and 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  (June  1,  1902),  and  the  still  more 
Therecon-  interesting   work    of   restoration    of   the    devastated 

Btruction  left       countrv  and  the  repatriation  of  the  captive  and  exiled 

to  Lord  /  .    ,  ,  .1  '.I  T 

Miiner.  inhabitants,   carried   out   apparently  with   exemplary 

care  and  wisdom  by  Lord  ^Milner  and  those  working  under  him,  do  not 
fall  within  the  limits  of  this  history. 

It  was  in  the  belief  that  his  work  was  fully  accomplished  that  Lord 
liord Roberts'  Boberts  returned  to  England;  and  it  was  as  the  suc- 
retum.  ccssful  vindicator  of  the  honour  of  the  empire  that  he 
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was  received  by  the  aged  Queen.     He  came  home  to  have  honours 
heaped  on  him.    He  was  made  an  earl ;  he  was  given  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.     He  was  summoned  to  a  special  audience  at  "Windsor. 
Always  popular,  he  now  became  the  darling  hero  of  the  people,  and 
was  received  wherever  he  went  with  enthusiastic  welcome.     It  was 
not  merely  his  popularity  and  his  success  which  made  his  home- 
coming welcome.    He  was  at  once  to  take  up  the  oflice  of  Commander- 
in-Chief,   which   increasing   infirmities   compelled  Lord  Wolseley  to 
resign,  and  in  that  oflfice  great  things  were  both  hoped  and  expected 
from  him.     Successful  though  on  the  whole  the  army  had  been,  there 
had  been  times  of  most  depressing  disaster.    Nor  could  the  nation  flatter 
itself  that  the  organising  authority  on  which  the  action  of  the  army 
depended  was  at  all  to  be  tnisted.     There  were  incidents  enough  in 
the  course  of  the  war  to  fill  men's  minds  with  a  total  want  of  confidence 
in  the  administration.     Even  the  speeches  of  Lord  Wolseley  himself 
tended  to  the  belief  that  reconstitution  in  some  form     Expected  re- 
or  other  was  much  wanted.    Though  he  assumed  the    ^^^^^^l 
usual  official  tone  in  parts  of  his  speeches,  declared  his 
admiration  of  what  has  been  done,  and  his  belief  in  the  army  system  as 
established  by  Mr.  Cardwell,he  had  admitted  the  difficulty  under  which 
the  Commander-in-Chief  laboured  from  the  subordination  of  his  opinion 
to  the  exigencies  of  politics  or  of  the  Treasury.     As  the  new  Secretary 
at  War,  M^r.  St.  John  Brodrick,  soon  after  his  appointment  in  November, 
declared  that  he  hoped  his  own  experience  as  Under  Secretary  might 
"  prove  a  useful  adjunct  to  those  inspirations  which,  after  the  greatest 
campaign  of  our  generation,  would  be  afforded  him  by  the  greatest 
soldier  °of  our  age,"  it  was  expected  that  the  voice  of  the  new  Com- 
mander-in-Chief would  prove  more  potent  in  the  great  process  of 
reorganisation  than  had  apparently  been  the  case  with  his  predecessor. 
The  delay  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  according  to  promise  a 
searching  public  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  War    General  eiec- 
Ofiice  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  war,  caused    ti°^'  o^^^-  ^soo- 
much  disappointment.     Public  disapproval  was  strongly  expressed  and 
seemed  to  be  increasing ;  and  in  this  may  probably  be  found  one  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  Lord  Salisbury  to  dissolve  Parliament  in 
September,   at  a  moment  when   circumstances   seemed  scarcely  to 
justify  such  a  step.    His  majority  was  still  unbroken,  and  there  were 
reasons  connected  with  the  registration  which  should  have  postponed 
the  dissolution.    There  seemed  in  fact  no  real  ground  for  dissolving 
Parliament.    Yet  the  Government  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  taking 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  secure  for  themselves  a  lengthened 
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tenure  of  office  in  wliich  to  complete  the  war  they  had  begun.  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  wish  to  stifle  under  the  wave  of  enthusiasm 
caused  by  Lord  lloberts'  success  the  rising  voice  of  discontent  at 
the  serious  miscarriages  which  from  time  to  time  had  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Therefore,  although  the  dissolution  seemed 
unnecessary,  for  there  were  practically  but  few  of  the  opposition 
leaders  who  were  inclined  to  recommend  anv  other  course  than  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  triumphant  close,  the  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  to  their  appeal  to  the  people  the  character  of  a 
demand  for  a  fresh  mandate  to  complete  the  war.  It  suited  the 
Unionists  to  raise  the  cry,  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  somewhat  un- 
justifiably lent  his  support,  that  "  to  vote  against  the  Government  was 
to  vote  for  the  Boerr,"  a  cry  which  found  an  echo  in  tlie  prevalent 
sentiment,  and  secured  to  tlie  party  in  power  a  fresh  tenure  of  office 
and  a  Parliamentary  majority  of  more  than  130. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  make  a  few  changes  in  the  ^linistry.  Mr. 
Changes  in  the  ^*^'  Jo^^n  Brodrick,  who  had  shown  some  practical  capa- 
Ministry.  city  and  some  debating  power  in  his  position  as  Under 

Secretary,  was  placed  at  the  War  Office.  Lord  Selborne,  whose  love 
of  politics  had  led  him  at  one  time  to  suggest  that  Peers  should  if  they 
pleased  be  allowed  to  seek  seats  in  the  Lower  House,  and  who  was  a 
man  of  much  strong  sense,  was  put  at  the  Admiralty.  'J'he  world  was 
not  surprised  that  Lord  Salisbury  should  confess  the  approach  of  age 
and  withdraw  from  the  personal  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  but  it 
was  not  without  some  misgiving  and  some  astonislmient  that  it  saw 
the  vacant  post  occupied  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  man  whose  manage- 
ment of  the  War  Office  had  certainly  not  been  regarded  generally  as  a 
successful  piece  of  work.  The  changes  necessitated  the  withdrawal 
from  public  life  of  several  of  the  old  leaders  who  had  during  the 
generation  which  was  passing  away  played  a  prominent  part  among 
the  Unionists.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  Mr.  Goschen,  whose 
administration  of  the  Admiralty  had  always  won  the  approbation 
both  of  the  service  and  of  the  country  at  large,  and  whose  consistent 
maintenance  of  his  own  views  and  courageous  and  outspoken  if 
somewhat  perfervid  patriotism  had  gained  for  him  the  general  respect. 
It  was  with  flattering  words  of  kindness  and  regret  that  the  Queen 
accepted  the  retirement  of  her  old  and  faithful  servant,  and  in  a 
touching  phrase  of  sympathy  told  him  that  she  too  was  beginning  to 
weary  of  the  burden  of  duty  she  had  so  long  borne. 

In  fact  the  dark  shadow  of  tlie  approaching  end  was  aheady  closing 
upon   the  aged  Queen.    Early  in  January  1901   she  received   Lord 
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Roberts  to  a  second  private  audience,  and,  though  with  some  difficulty, 

for  several  hours  found  strength  to  carry  on  the  con- 

versation  and  to  hear  from  him  of  the  great  deeds  of    deatn.  Jan.  22, 

her  troops.    A  few  days  later  ominous  bulletins  warned 

the  nation  of  its  approaching  loss,  and  on   the  22nd  the  sad  news 

was   spread   that  the    life   of  the  great  Queen   had  ended.     Never 

perhaps  did  the  death  of  a  Monarch  call  forth  such   deep-felt  and 

personal  sorrow. 

The  extraordinary  success  with  which,  in  a  way  which  finds  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  crowned  heads,  she  had  managed  to  take  her 
people  into  her  confidence  and  to  make  them  the  sharers  of  her  sorrows 
and  joys,  had  endeared  her  to  every  class  of  the  nation.  Her  ready 
sympathy  with  every  form  of  distress,  and  the  kind  and  gracious  words 
with  which  she  had  associated  herself  with  many  instances  of  even 
private  sorrow,  had  touched  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  the  domestic 
sentiment  so  strong  among  the  English  people.  There  was  scarcely  a 
family  which  did  not  feel  as  though  they  had  lost  a  relative  or  friend. 
The  strange,  almost  inexplicable,  feeling  of  loyalty  found  in  her  an 
object  on  which  it  could  lavish  itself  without  that  touch  of  incongruity 
which  so  often  attends  it,  and  could  gatlier  fresh  food  even  in  an  age 
when  criticism  is  apt  to  undermine  all  sentiment. 

The  Queen's  power  of  exciting  and  feeling  sympathy,  though  an 
invaluable  element  of  greatness  in  a  constitutional  Appreciation 
monarch,  was  by  no  means  her  only  gift.  It  was  of  the  Queen, 
alluded  to  by  all  the  statesmen  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  utterance  to 
the  national  feeling  when  the  new  Parliament  assembled.  But  in 
every  case  tiiere  was  mingled  with  it  a  recognition  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Queen  in  the  execution  of  her  duties  as  a  ruler.  The  world  is 
too  ready  to  confuse  the  constitutional  monarch  with  the  roi  faintant, 
to  regard  him  as  an  ornamental  appendage,  whose  duties  are  chiefly 
social,  and  whose  energies  are  wasted  in  bestowing  an  air  of  grace  and 
dignity  to  national  celebrations  and  traditional  ceremonies ;  the  real 
work  of  government  is,  according  to  common  belief,  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  responsible  Ministers.  If  this  is  ever  true,  it  was  certainly 
not  true  in  the  case  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  work  of  the  constitutional 
monarch  is  of  necessity  behind  the  veil ;  it  is  none  the  less  vast  in 
amount  and  charged  with  the  gravest  importance.  It  is  only  now  and 
then,  when  a  biography  of  some  great  Minister  or  intimate  friend  of 
the  sovereign  affords  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  inner  working  of  the 
Government,  that  the  true  position  of  the  Head  of  the  Empire  is  made 
known   to  the  world.     Such  a  levelation  comes  as  a  surprise.    The 
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amount  of  labour  required  of  the  sovereign  and  the  influence  which  he 
is  able  to  exert,  are  nothint;  short  of  astonishing.  No  monarch  ever 
discharged  the  onerous  duties  of  the  crown  more  conscientiously  or 
more  loyally  than  Queen  Victoria.  She  was  kept  informed  of  all 
the  intricacies  of  party  warfare.  Day  by  day  the  Prime  Minister  was 
required  to  furnish  her  with  a  written  account  of  the  political  situation 
and  of  the  course  of  the  debates  in  Parliament.  Every  paper  ol 
importance  was  laid  before  her.  And  with  her  it  was  no  mere 
question  of  the  appending  of  her  signature ;  ghe  required  of  her 
servants  an  exact  and  complete  explanation  of  every  subject  presented 
to  her.  There  was  no  step  taken,  whatever  the  complexion  of  the 
^linistry  might  be,  without  her  full  knowledge.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  which  she  was  not  consulted ;  there  were  few  in  which  her  advice 
was  not  of  the  greatest  value.  Again  and  again  hitches  in  the  Cabinet 
were  smoothed  out  by  her  resourceful  suggestions ;  more  than  once  the 
knots  of  international  diplomacy  were  unravelled  b}-"  her  skill.  And 
although  she  was  consistently  faithful  to  that  Ministry  which  the  desire 
of  the  nation  had  for  the  time  placed  in  office,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  their  action  was  influenced  by  her  personal  opinion,  and  by  the 
wisdom  which  was  the  fruit  of  her  long  experience. 

It  was  with  a  deep  recognition  of  this  side  of  the  Queen's  character 

Mr  Balfour's  ^^^^^  ^^^*  ^^^^o"'"'  ^°  moving  the  Address  in  reply  to  a 
speech,  message  from  the  King,  closed  his  speech  with  these 

words :  "  It  is  not  given  to  a  constitutional  monarch  to 
signalise  his  reign  by  any  great  isolated  action.  The  effect  of  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign,  great  as  it  is,  is  produced  by  the  slow,  constant, 
and  cumulative  results  of  a  great  ideal  and  a  great  example;  and 
of  that  great  ideal  and  that  great  example  Queen  Victoria  surely 
was  the  first  of  all  constitutional  monarchs  whom  the  world  has 
yet  seen."  After  dwelling  impressively  on  her  life  of  continuous 
labour,  he  added :  "  Short  as  was  the  interval  between  the  last  public 
document  and  her  final  rest,  it  was  yet  long  enough  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  administration;  and  when  I  saw  the  vast  mass  of  un- 
touched documents  which  awaited  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  of  this 
country  to  deal  with,  it  was  brought  vividly  before  my  mind  how 
admirable  was  the  unostentatious  patience  with  which  for  sixty-three 
years,  through  sorrow,  through  suffering,  in  moments  of  weariness,  in 
moments  it  may  be  of  despondency,  she  carried  on  without  intermission 
her  share  in  the  government  of  this  great  empire.  She  had  her 
reward  in  tlie  undying  affection  and  immemorial  recollection  of  all  her 
subjects.    She  passed  away  without  an  enemy  in  the  world,  for  even 
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those  who  loved  not  England  loved  her.    No  such  reign,  no  such 
ending  has  been  known  in  our  history  before." 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  seconding  the  motion,  alluded 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  Queen.  "  There  was  campbeii- 
between  her  and  her  people  a  friendly,  tender,  almost  Bannerman. 
familiar,  mutual  understanding,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  into 
words.  Who  can  measure  the  strength  which  the  existence  of  a 
relation  such  as  this  between  the  Sovereign  and  her  people  must  have 
given  through  all  these  years  to  this  kingdom  and  this  empire  ?  " 

Lord  Kosebery,  in  speaking  to  the  governors  of  the  lloyal  Scottish 
Hospital  in  London,  on  the  30th  of  January,  said : 
*'I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  an  intelligent  home 
tliroughout  the  world  that  has  not  been  profoundly  moved  by  the  deatli 
of  this  illustrious  woman.  Probably  every  subject  in  Great  Britain 
realises  that  he  has  lost  his  greatest  and  his  best  friend.  But  they  do 
not  understand  of  what  enormous  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  world 
we  are  deprived  by  the  death  of  our  late  Sovereign."  And  then  after 
speaking  of  her  vast  personal  influence  in  every  country  in  Europe,  he 
asked,  "  Can  we  not  realise,  then,  what  a  force  the  personal  influence 
of  such  a  Sovereign  must  have  been  in  the  troubled  councils  of  Europe  ? 
And  when,  as  we  know,  that  influence  was  always  given  for  peace,  for 
freedom,  and  for  good  government,  we  feel  that  not  merely  ourselves 
but  all  the  world  has  lost  one  of  its  best  friends.  She  saw  that  the 
essential  dignity  of  the  throne  does  not  lie  in  pomps  and  palaces,  but  in 
the  dignity  of  supreme  example ;  and  the  watchwords  of  her  life,  so  far 
as  we  could  discern  them,  were  duty  and  sympatliy." 

Iler  personal  and  religious  character  was  well  summed  up  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Archbishop  of 
Lords  on  the  25th  of  January.  "  For  myself  it  is  canterbury, 
impossible  to  look  back  over  her  reign  without  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  having  given  us  such  a  Sovereign  to  reign  over  us,  a 
Sovereign  whose  powers  of  statesmanship  and  powers  of  advising  those 
who  had  the  government  in  their  hands  have  been  already  spoken  of, 
but  whose  influence  as  a  woman,  and  I  may  add  as  a  truly  religious 
woman,  was  far  gi-eater  than  anything  which  could  be  exercised  by  the 
wisest  statesman.  Her  influence,  the  character  of  her  Court,  tiie 
character  of  the  domestic  life  (of  which  her  subjects  were  allowed  to 
know  something)  had  a  penetrating  power  which  reached  far  beyond 
the  possibility  of  our  being  able  to  trace  it.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  all  society  has  been  the  better  because  the  Queen  has  reigned." 

The  striking  words  of  Lord  Salisbury  form  a  fitting  close  to  this 
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choras  of  appreciative  love  and  admiration.  "  We  owe  her  gratitude  in 
liord  Sails-  every  direction,  for  her  influence  in  elevating  the  people, 

bury'8  speech,  f^j.  ijgi-  power  with  foreign  Courts  and  Sovereigns  to 
remove  difficulties  and  misapprehension  which  sometimes  might  have 
been  dangerous ;  but  above  all  things  we  owe  her  gratitude  for  this, 
that  by  a  happy  dispensation  her  reign  has  coincided  with  that  great 
change  which  has  come  over  the  political  structure  of  this  country  and 
the  political  instincts  of  its  people.  She  has  bridged  over  that  great 
interval  which  separates  old  England  from  new  England.  Other 
nations  may  have  had  to  pass  through  similar  trials,  but  have  seldom 
passed  through  them  so  peaceably,  so  easily,  and  with  so  much 
prosperity  and  success  as  we  have.  I  think  that  future  historians  will 
look  to  the  Queen's  reign  as  the  boundary  which  separates  the  two 
states  of  England,  England  which  has  changed  so  much,  and  recognise 
that  we  have  undergone  the  change  with  constant  increase  of  public 
prosperity,  without  any  friction  to  endanger  the  peace  or  stability  of 
our  civil  life,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  constant  expansion  of  an 
empire  which  every  year  grows  more  and  more  powerful.  We  owe  all 
these  blessings  to  the  tact,  the  wisdom,  the  passionate  patriotism,  and 
the  incomparable  judgment  of  the  Sovereign  whom  we  deplore." 

It  is  consonant  witii  her  readiness  to  apprehend  the  national  feeling. 
The  Queen  as  SO  well  described  by  Lord  Salisbury,  that  the  imperial 
Empress.  instinct  had  of  late  years  been  strongly  roused  in  her. 

She  loved  to  think  of  herself  as  the  Empress  of  India.  The  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  empire  appealed  to  her  closely,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  her  personal  sorrows  or  her  personal  weariness,  the  last 
j-ear  of  her  life  must  have  been  full  of  satisfaction  to  her  as  a  Queen. 
Almost  the  last  Bill  to  which  she  put  her  signature  was  that  for  creating 
the  gi'eat  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  position  of  England  in 
South  Africa  must  have  appeared  to  her  assured.  Her  two  great 
Jubilees  of  1887  and  1807  had  foreshadowed  the  close  connection  of 
the  Colonies  with  the  mother  country,  which  the  events  of  the  Boer 
War  had  so  thoroughly  realised.  The  risk,  which  we  cannot  but 
suppose  to  have  been  great  in  her  eyes,  of  some  disturbance  at  least  in 
the  unity  of  the  empire  by  the  triumph  of  Home  Rule,  seemed  to  have 
disappeared.  She  had  been  able  to  visit  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1900 
and  to  receive  there  a  friendly,  almost  enthusiastic,  welcome  ;  while  her 
reception  in  her  state  progresses  through  London  must  have  told  lier 
very  plainly  how  deep-rooted  and  sincere  was  the  love  of  her  people, 
how  strong  the  first  link  in  the  chain  which  bound  the  empire  together. 

The  eloquent  words  of  those  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  express  the 
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national  feeling  on  the  Queen's  death  were  conceived  in  an  optimistic 
spirit  befitting  the  solemn  occasion.  A  spirit  of  hope  causes  for 
and  self-reliance  well  becomes  the  leaders  of  a  people  ""tiety. 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  era.  Yet  there  are  certain  facts  in  nearly  every 
sphere  of  English  life  which  must  lead  the  observer  to  ask  himself 
whether  the  late  reign,  great  as  it  was,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  beginning 
or  as  an  end ;  whether  it  marks  a  step  in  the  development  of  even 
greater  progress,  or  the  summit  of  achievement  in  which  signs  of 
deterioration  are  already  visible.  The  enormous  increase  of  the 
empire,  and  the  incredible  accumulation  of  wealth,  are  themselves  causes 
of  deep  anxiety.  Whether  Great  Britain  is  still  ca})able  of  expanding,  or 
even  of  maintaining  its  existing  expansion,  or  whether  the  hour  has 
arrived  when,  as  in  other  empires,  the  very  greatness  of  its  acquisitions 
and  its  wealth  tends  to  overstrain  its  strength,  and  leads  towards  a 
course  of  decadence,  is  a  question  not  to  be  hurriedly  decided. 

The  province  of  history  is  neither  to  prophesy  nor  to  encourage,  but 
to  note  characteristic  facts  and  tendencies.  The  one  signs  of 
thing  which  makes  itself  obvious  in  the  closing  years  of  reaction, 
the  late  reign  is  the  setting  in  of  a  strong  tide  of  reaction,  visible  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  life.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  arises  from  a 
wise  effort  to  check  the  over  rapid  growth  of  democracy,  or  merely  from 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum  and  the  reversion  of  popular  feeling  to  the 
ordinary  unthinking  impulses  of  human  nature,  after  a  period  dominated 
by  principles  often  abstract  in  character  and  requiring  much  thought 
for  their  comprehension.  The  existence  of  the  reaction  however 
remains  a  fact.  Ambition  and  the  love  of  rule,  belief  in  extended 
empire,  in  restricted  and  selfish  commerce,  in  the  superiority  of  a 
military  life,  in  the  value  and  importance  of  the  privileged  classes, 
and  the  substitution  of  symbolism  for  higher  spiritual  creeds,  are 
marked  characteristics  of  the  time,  and  are  exactly  those  things  which 
the  last  century  prided  itself  on  having  left  behind. 

The  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  the  belief  in  the  advantages 
of  extended,  rather  than  concentrated  and  well-ruled 
dominion,  which  prevailed  in  the  eighteenth  century,     increased 
has  again  made  its  appearance.     Spheres  of  influence,      ®""**on^- 
chartered  companies,  annexation  of  savage  lands,  reappear  as  promi- 
nent features  of  political  life.     The  public  has  again  become  nervously 
sensitive  at  any  fancied  loss  of  prestige,  a  well-known  feature  of  what  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  bygone  time.    The  whole  system  of  commercial 
economy  has  begun  to  be  questioned.     The  free-trade  doctrines,  under 
which  the  country  has  grown  great,  are  spoken  of  in  the  leading  organs 
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of  the  Press  as  "  antiquated  shibboleths  "  The  principles  of  the  great 
financiers,  who  for  many  years  have  been  regarded  with  practical  unani- 
mity as  unquestioned  authorities,  are  forced  again  to  pass  through  the 
crucible  of  inquiry.  The  exclusion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  foreign  competi- 
tion is  becoming  a  widespread  object  of  desire.  Nor  is  this  exclusive- 
ness  confined  to  commerce.  Those  very  combinations  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  democratic  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  working 
classes  have  in  too  many  instances  become  institutions  directed  chiefly 
to  the  shortening  of  the  working  hours  of  the  favoured  few,  and  the 
exclusion  from  employment  of  all  who  decline  to  join  their  societies. 

But  perhaps  the  most  obvious  signs  of  the  reaction  are  to  be  found 
Importance  of  ^'^  ^""^  changed  relation  between  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Lords.  Parliament,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  English  Church. 

( )nly  a  few  years  before  the  close  of  the  reign  it  was  a  fixed  belief  that 
the  centre  of  political  power  lay  entirely  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
«o  completely  was  this  the  case,  that  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Lords  came  almost  as  a  surprise,  and  elicited  the  strongest  denuncia- 
tions. The  abolition  or  the  thorough  reform  of  the  Upper  House  was 
thought  to  be  the  best  party  cry  for  a  general  election.  Under  the 
skilful  hands  of  Lord  Salisbury  the  position  has  been  largely  clianged. 
Places  of  trust  abroad  have  been  uniformly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
young  noblemen ;  the  most  important  posts  in  the  Ministry  are  held  by 
members  of  the  Upper  House.  Its  constitutional  position  has  been 
completely  vindicated.  Whether  for  good  or  evil  the  political  power 
of  the  privileged  class  has  been  restored.  Unquestionably  the  estima- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  lowered ;  obstruction,  disorder, 
the  want  of  party  discipline,  and  the  disintegration  of  parties,  have  gone 
far  to  deprive  it  of  its  commanding  position.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
influence  thus  lost  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  class  which  represents 
little  except  property,  and  that  thus  there  seems  some  danger  of  the 
constitution  degenerating  into  a  mere  plutocracy.  Going  hand  in  hand 
with  the  vast  accumulation  of  wealth,  this  political  movement  has  pro- 
duced a  state  of  things  in  which  the  mere  possession  of  riches  has 
become  a  source  of  political  and  social  power. 

When  the  majority  of  the  English  clergy  are  avowedly  determined  to 
Attitude  of  the  reproduce  the  ritual  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  of  an 
Church.  earlier  time,  when  a  considerable  number  even  of  the 

laity  reject  with  indignation  the  time-honoured  appellation  of  Protestant, 
it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  reactionary  spirit  which  is  visible  in 
the  Church  of  England.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  this,  that  in  spite  of  many  well-meant  efforts  of  individual  prelates 
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and  clergymen  to  soften  the  line  which  separates  the  Christian  churches, 
there  was  never  a  period  when  the  antagonism  between  the  English 
Church  and  the  Nonconformists  was  more  strongly  marked.  It  does 
not  tend  to  the  healing  of  this  dislocation  that  a  large  body  of  en- 
lightened Churchmen  have  adopted  in  many  respects  the  liberal  views 
which  marked  the  Broad  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Liberality  of  doctrine  and  of  criticism  are  useless  as  solvents  of 
religious  differences  so  long  as  they  go  hand-in-hand  with  medieval 
ritual  and  claims  to  exclusive  privilege. 

Another  point  which  must  be  noticed,  and  which  is  probably  depen- 
dent upon  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country,  is  the  Love  of 
extraordinary  love  of  amusement.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  amusement, 
the  belief  that  tliis  excited  pursuit  of  relaxation  has  been  accompanied 
with  a  loss  of  serious  interest  in  the  more  real  work  of  life.  The  steady 
perseverance  which  comes  from  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  in  hand,  what- 
ever the  work  may  be,  appears  to  be  lessening.  Work  seems  to  be 
regarded  chiefly  as  an  evil,  to  be  limited  to  certain  not  very  long  hours, 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  being  devoted  to  amusement.  Pro- 
bably in  gay  society  this  has  been  always  more  or  less  the  case  ;  a  black 
mark  has  ahvaj's  been  set  against  what  is  called  "shop."  But  the 
sharp  line  dividing  the  real  objects  of  life,  the  labour  and  employment 
by  which  men  live,  from  those  lighter  pursuits  which  are  supposed  to 
make  life  more  pleasant,  has  been  constantly  extended,  and  has  lx?cn 
adopted  by  class  after  class  until  it*  has  now  reached  the  ordinary 
working  man.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  remarkable.  The  love  of 
pleasure  and  excitement,  acting  in  connection  with  some  other  causes, 
has  played  a  great  part  in  changing  the  entire  character  of  Englisli 
rural  life  ;  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  last  century  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. There  are  many  villages  in  which  young  men  or  even  men 
of  middle  age  are  scarcely  to  be  found  ;  the  work  is  carried  on  by  old 
men,  and  by  lads  wailing  their  opportunity  to  follow  their  predecessors 
into  the  cities.  The  fresh  young  countrymen  appear  to  find  no  difficulty 
in  getting  good  and  lucrative  employment  in  the  cities.  But  there  seems 
to  be  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  town 
life  produces  in  them  a  gradual  deterioration,  and  that  after  a  few 
generations  they  become  weak  and  puny.  The  evil  is  one  which 
reproduces  itself;  it  is  the  place  of  the  weakling  which  is  occupied  by 
the  new  arrival,  while  his  predecessor  is  too  apt  to  slide  into  the  class 
which  just  keeps  itself  alive  in  casual  employment,  or  lower  still  either 
by  imfitness  or  unwillingness  to  work  into  the  class  of  the  habitually 
unemployed.    The  tendency  to  drift  away  from  the  country  to  the 
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towns  seems  irresistible  ;  the  efforts  constantly  made  to  replace  the 
labourer  on  the  soil  have  hitherto  proved  ineffective. 
?o*;^t^°fo?^         Taken  together  with  the  changed  conditions  of  agri- 
^^"'^-  culture,  and  the  fall  of  prices  consequent  upon  foreign 

competition,  it  has  gone  far  to  deprive  England  of  its  character  as 
an  agricultural  country,  and  still  further  to  confinn  it  in  its  i)osition 
as  a  great  industrial  centre  depending  entirely  upon  its  mainifactures 

and  its  trade. 

A  smaller  but  not  unimportant  sign  of  the  reaction  towards  the 
Admiration  for    habits  of  past  times  is  to  be  found  in  the  change  which 
military  life.        jias  taken  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  military  life. 
No  doubt  this  is  largely  due  to  the  outbreak  of  a  considerable  war.   War, 
which  is  in  fact  a  return  to  the  crudest  forms  of  savage  life,  addresses 
itself  with   extraordinary  power  to  the   commonest  sentiments  and 
passions  of  mankind.     Tiie  craft  and  skill  of  the  warrior,  his  strength 
and  endurance,  speak  directly  to  that  very  large  part  of  man's  nature 
which  has  immediate  reference  to  his  pln^sical  frame.     The  warlike 
temperament  is  ingrained  in  the  English  nation,  and  in  times  of  peace 
finds  its  expression  in  the  mimic  warfare  of  those  athletic  sports  which, 
whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  interests  of  the 
ordinary  Englishman.     But  civilisation,  the  introduction,  that  is,  of 
mind  into  the  life  of  society,  tends  to  relegate  to  its  proper  place  this 
essentially  physical  attraction.    It  begins  to  be  recognised,  as  civilisation 
advances*  that  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  are  called,  the  management  of 
men  and  the  conquest  of  the  forces  of  nature,  stand  altogether  upon  a 
hi'^her  plane.    The  duty  of  defence,  and  the  virtues  which  are  called 
out  by  war,  are  acknowledged,  the  great  military  deeds  of  their  ancestors 
i)lay  an  ennobling  and  inspiriting  part  in  the  formation  of  patriotic 
citizens  •  but  war  is  regarded  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  the  actual 
profession  of  anns  as  a  necessary  but  not  very  desirable  branch  in  the 
general  system  of  division  of  labour.    England  had  advanced  far  on  this 
line  of  thought.     To  many  minds  it  was  felt  that  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  could  happen  to  the  country  would  have  been  the  introduction 
of  what  was  spoken  of  as  Continental  militarism.     England  did  not 
stand  alone  in  this.     The  very  countries  which  felt  obliged  to  maintain 
them  were  conscious  that  these  vast  armaments  were  an  anachronism. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  an  important  Confei-ence  was 
held  at  the  Hague,  with  the  hope  of  making  possible  the  diminution  of 
armies  and  the  establishment  of  arbitration.     Though  some  regulation 
of  the  methods  of  war  tending  to  lessen  its  miseries  resulted,  and 
thout'h  the  general  desire  to  avoid  war  produced  a  machinery  by  which 
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its  outbreak  might  occasionally  be  avoided,  the  effect  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  not  very  pronounced.    It  was  evident  that  war    y^jj^^  ^^^^^ 
was  still  at  times  inevitable.    Unfortunately  just  such  a     Hague  Con- 
war,  which  to  the  majority  appeared  inevitable,  and 
which  called  out  a  general  enthusiasm  and  self-devotion  unknown  for 
several  generations,  obliterated  for  the  time  the  more  thoughtful  view. 
The  excellence  of  the  military  life  has  become  a  constant  theme  for 
eulogy.     Conscription  has  been  freely  talked  of,  not  only  as  necessary 
but  as  desirable,  and  men  have  fallen  back  to  what  must  be  regarded 
as  an  opinion  properly  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  professions  is  that  of  a  soldier. 

Taking  a  wider  view,  the  changed  position  of  England  among  the 
countries  of  the  world  is  striking.  Prosperity  has  changed  posi- 
produced  its  inevitable  results.  The  earliest  country  JX?SZ^ 
to  make  use  of  its  natural  advantages  and  its  political  tries, 
circumstances,  England  had  become  the  workshop  of  the  world.  Its 
coal  and  iron,  its  easy  command  of  the  powers  of  distribution,  and  a 
period  of  inventive  industry  fostered  by  the  self-confidence  consequent 
upon  the  position  won  in  the  European  wars,  and  subsequently  fed  by 
its  advantageous  fiscal  system,  had  secured  for  England  an  unquestioned 
pre-eminence  as  a  manufacturing  nation.  But  neither  inventive 
industry  nor  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  is  the  monopoly  of  any  one 
country.  Success  engenders  both  rivalry  and  imitation.  One  nation 
after  another  found  it  possible  to  create  for  itself  those  articles  for 
which  it  was  once  dependent  upon  England,  and  not  only  to  supply 
its  own  wants,  but  to  enter  into  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Rapidity  and  ease  of  locomotion  has  moreover  tended  to  equalise 
natural  advantages.  If  the  liberal  and  sagacious  jirinciples  of  universal 
free-trade  have  found  but  little  fiivour  and  few  followers,  an  exclusive 
fiscal  policy  has  at  least  attracted  capital  to  protected  industries,  and 
thus  supplied  further  means  for  carrying  on  the  commercial  rivalry. 
England  now  stands  only  as  one  among  many  great  maimfacturing 
nations.  It  may  be  perhaps  (though  this  cannot  be  Sraid  with  certainty) 
that  in  this  new  attitude  England  has  been  too  much  inclined  to  rest 
on  its  old  successes,  to  ignore  the  constant  onward  movement  necessary 
if  it  is  to  hold  its  own  in  this  new  position,  and  to  give  too  little  attention 
to  the  new  powers  with  which  education  and  science  invest  the  practical 
l)ursuit  of  industrial  invention.  Though  the  bulk  of  British  commerce 
is  still  enormous,  though  the  shipping  business  of  the  world  is  largely 
in  British  hands,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  found  its  highest  expression  of  late  years  in  America, 
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and  that  it  is  in  Germany  that  industrial  science  has  found  its  chief 
triumphs. 

Tliese  facts  have  for  some  time  been  apparent,  and  have  naturally 
Value  of  the  dlsquietcd  the  minds  of  thinking  men.  And  apart  from 
Colonies.  w^q  obvious  advantages  to  be  derived  from  improved 

education  at  home,  to  many  men  there  has  appeared  to  be  an 
advantage  of  which  England  has  as  yet  scarcely  made  trial  in  the 
vast  extension  of  her  colonial  dominion.  It  is  this  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  that  imperial  idea  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  in 
the  name  of  which  so  much  is  suggested.  At  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria  the  idea  was  still  unformulated.  The  value  set  upon 
the  colonies  had  varied  much.  There  had  been  times  when  to  all 
appearance  the  prevalent  feeling  was  weariness  at  the  necessity  of 
ruling  them,  and  a  desire  to  get  rid,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  responsi- 
bility connected  with  them.  This  feeling  took  shape  in  the  policy  of 
„  ,,  sriving  the  colonies  the  largest  rights  of  self-go vern- 

Self-govem-  o         o  o  o       ^  o 

mentgrivento  ment  that  were  compatible  with  a  maintenance  of  the 
the  Colonies.  u^jon.  The  policy  proved  to  be  a  wise  one.  Much  of 
the  immediate  responsibility  of  the  Home  Government  was  removed ; 
measures  of  detail,  often  a  cause  of  friction,  were  settled  by  the  colonies 
themselves.  At  the  same  time  their  more  independent  attitude  lent 
itself  to  an  increase  of  general  prosperity.  At  a  subsequent  time  the 
carelessness  with  which  colonial  interests  had  been  regarded  gave 
place  to  a  somewhat  higher  appreciation  of  their  value,  which  increased 
as  the  idea  of  the  imperial  responsibility  of  England  began  to  gain 
ground.  The  practical  form  given  to  this  change  of  view  was  closely 
analogous  to  that  which  had  preceded  it.  It  was  indeed  impossible  to 
go  backward,  or  in  any  way  diminish  the  large  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment which  had  been  already  granted.  The  eftbrts  of  those  who  were 
most  interested  in  the  matter  were  directed  to  grouping  in  federations 
those  colonies  which  had  hitherto  been  isolated,  and  thus  forming 
what  were,  in  all  but  in  name,  independent  states.  It  was  found 
possible  to  remove  the  difficulties  w^hich  beset  such  a  scheme,  both 
in  the  case  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.  Racial  jealousy  had  proved  an  impassable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  similar  success  in  South  Africa. 

The  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  afforded  a  proof  that  the 
Loyalty  of  the  poHcy  pursucd  by  England  had  been  successful  in  attach- 
coionies.  jng  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.     The  constitu- 

tional freedom  so  largely  granted  had  not  been  a  useless  gift.  The 
great  self-governing  colonies  vied  with  each  other  in  tUeir  readiness  to 
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assist  in  supplying  the  need  of  Great  Britain.  Their  volunteer  troops 
won  for  themselves  the  character  of  first-rate  military  material.  It 
was  only  natural  that  this  fine  exhibition  of  loyalty  should  lend 
strength  to  the  idea  of  the  value  and  possibility  of  a  great  unified 
British  empire. 

It  is  not  at  first  sight  clear  to  the  ordinary  onlooker  how  colonial 
federation  can  lead  to  the  realisation  of  the  hopes  of    1,0^^^^^^  ad- 
advanced  imperialists.    Surrounded  by  a  group  of  self-    ^-^^^^^^^ 
governing  states  with  only  the  slightest  constitutional 
connection  with  the  mother  country,  the  exercise  of  imperial  authority 
by  Great  Britain  in  any  real  sense  would  seem  to  be  impossible.     At 
best  the  empire  must  be  merely  a  federation  of  states,  in  which  Great 
Britain  may  for  a  while  hold  the  first  place.     Such  federations  do  not 
come  into  existence  unless  reciprocal  advantages  can  be  acquired  by 
the  federated  states.     If  Great  Britain  is  to  maintain  a  really  imperial 
position,  the  motive  for  closer  union  as  far  as  the  colonies  are  con- 
cerned does  not  appear  a  strong  one.    They  already  possess  in  fact 
all  the  advantages  of  independence ;  the  mother  country  has  little  or 
nothing  more  to  give  them  except  a  name.     The  sacrifices  which  such 
a  federation  imply  would  fall  wholly  on  the  colonies.    And,  beyond  the 
sentiment  of  empire,  the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  that  elevation 
which  attends  the  consciousness  of  membership  of  a  gi'eat  nation,  there 
seems  nothing  particulariy  attractive  in  being  called  upon  to  contribute 
largely  towards  the  general  defence,  or  to  change  fiscal  arrangements 
to  suit  the  mother  country,  or  to  take  the  risk  of  being  involved  in 
complications  arising  from  events  on  the  other  side  of  the  worid.     On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  federation  of  a  more  equal  character  is  desired, 
it  does  not  seem  an  attractive  programme  for  the  mother  country  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its  predominant  position  in  the  world, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  threatened,  it  should  surrender  some  of  its 
deepest  convictions,  and  change  systems  on  which  it  has  grown  great, 
with  the  doubtful  advantage  of  remaining  the  head  of  a  federation  in 
which  the  very  fact  that  these  changes  have  been  forced  upon  it  will 
already  have  shown  that  it  no  longer  holds  an  unquestioned  pre- 
dominance. 

Means  may  perhaps  be  found  to  obviate  the  apparent  obstacles  and 
to  establish  between  England   and  its  self-governing    The  British 
colonies  different  relations  to  those  now  existing.      If    empire. 
60,  and  if  a  united  empire,  whether  distinctly  federative  or  of  any  other 
sort,  comes  into  existence,  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  will 
be  the  close  of  a  complete  page  of  history.     In  the  future  it  will  be  the 
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British  Empire  and  not  Great  Britain  which  will  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  historian.  The  words  of  necessity  imply  a  momentous  change. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  movement,  which  aiming 
apparently  at  resuscitating  on  the  broadest  basis  a  national  life 
which  in  its  present  form  has  reached  its  culminating  point  and  is 
in  risk  of  sinking,  will  succeed  at  all;  and  granting  that  it  suc- 
ceeds, whether  it  will  bring  with  it  sooner  or  later  that  sort  of  dis- 
integration which,  as  the  lessons  of  history  seem  to  show,  attends  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  national  life  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities, 
or  whether  it  will  create  a  still  vaster  and  nobler  world-power  than 
Great  Britain  has  as  yet  ever  been. 
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Afdca,  colonising  mania  in,  59,  151.  152;  - 
chartered  companies  in,  153, 154, 163,  177, 
217,  236-238,  242;  disputes  with  Portugal 
in,  152,  153;  disputi  s  with  Germany  in, 
154,155;  disputes  witii  France  in,  216- 
219  ;  the  Ashantee  War,  187,  188  ;  Basu- 
toland,  59;  Bechuanaland,  56-59,  177, 
236;  the  Boer  War,  234-260;  the  Congo 
State,  60,  154,  155  ;  Matabele  wars,  177, 
178;  242;  Mashonaland,  177,  234,  237, 
242;  Natiil  difficulties,  5H,  59;  Transvaal, 
54-5S,  68  ;  235-246 ;  Zululaud,  59,  249. 

Africanders,  58,  235,  236. 

Afridis,  the,  228,  231,  232. 

Agrarian  outrages,  6,  11,  21,  22,  24,  25,  29- 
32;  104,  105. 

Agricultural  Department  established  in 
Ireland,  203. 

Agricultural  franchise,  34,  60-62,  76,  80, 
139,  140,  189. 

Agricultural  Rating  Act,  193. 

Akasheh,  Kitchener  at,  214. 

Akers-Douglas,  I'irst  Commissioner  of 
Works,  186. 

Alaska  sold  to  America,  160. 

Albania,  Nstionnl  League  in,  34  30. 

Alexander  VL,  Bull  of,  204. 

Alexandria,  riots  in,  42 ;  bombardment  of, 
43  ;  effect  of  the  riots,  52,  03. 

Algeria,  French  colonies  iu,  217. 

Alien  Act,  modified,  2C. 

Aliwal,  Colonel  Brabant  .it,  260. 

Allotment  Act,  137. 

Allotments,  Jesse  Collins'  motion  on,  87; 
Mr.  Chaplin's  views  of,  140. 

America,  fishery  quarrel  with,   158,  159; 
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Beal  fishery  quairel  with,  160  ;  the  Vene- 
zuela boundary  dispute,  204-206. 

Amusement,  love  of,  275,  276. 

Arabi,  revolts,  39;  Minister  of  War,  40; 
plot  to  murder,  42 ;  bis  triumph,  42 ; 
supported  by  'lurkey,  40,  43 ;  fortifies 
Alexandria,  43 ;  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  45 ;  banished  to  Ceylon,  47. 

Araujuez,  treaty  of,  204. 

Arbitration,  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery 
disputes,  150;  in  the  Seal  fishery  dispute, 
160 ;  in  the  Venezuela  boundary  dispute, 
206  ;  Kruger  demands,  243. 

Ardagh,  disturbance  at,  127. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1;  op- 
poses the  Land  Bill.  14  ;  opposes  Home 
Itnle,  170;  opposes  Employers'  Liability 
Bill,  174. 

Armaments,  increase  of  European,  148, 
J49;  Gladstone's  dislike  ot,  182  ;  increase 
of  the  navy,  149,  182,  196 ;  an  anachro- 
nism, 276. 

Armenia,  raide '.  by  the  Kurds,  34,  189; 
Turkish  atrocities  in,  207-210,  230. 

Arms  Bill,  9-13. 

Army,  Wolseley  demands  reform  of,  149  ; 
considered  sufficient,  149  ;  reorganisation 
of  the  War  Office,  196;  lavish  expendi- 
ture on,  1 97 ;  insufficient  for  the  I3oer 
War,  248,  251,  252;  improvement  of, 
258 ;  admiration  for,  276,  277. 

Arrears,  clause  in  the  iiand  Bill  on,  17 ; 
Pamell's  amendment  on,  18,  19 ;  Red- 
mond's Bill  on,  23;  Pamell's  letter  to 
O'Shea  on,  24,  25 ;  Gladstone's  Bill  on, 
26,  28  ;  clause  in  Balfour's  Land  Bill  on, 
106, 107  ;  Pamell's  amendment  on,  119. 

Ashanti,  war  in,  187- 189. 

Ashbourne,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, 74  ;  his  Land  Bill,  75 ;  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  98,  186. 

Ashbourne  Act.  75  ;  extended,  124 ;  its 
usefulness,  125,  126;  contrastetl  with 
Arthur  Balfour's,  132,  133;  contrasted 
with  Gerald  Balfour's,  201. 

Asquith,  Herbert,  moves  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  146;  Home  Secretary,  162; 
allows  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square,  163  ; 
Home  Secretary,  180. 

Atbara,  battle  of,  215. 

Australia,  ambition  checked  by  Home 
Government,  59,  78;  Commonwealth 
established,  187,  197-199. 

Austria,  Triple  Alliance  with  Germany  and 
Italy,  148  ;  refuses  to  join  the  Concert  of 
Europe,  207,  208 ;  deserts  Crete,  213. 


Badkji-Powf.ll,   Cor-ONEr,   at    Mafekirg, 

262,  263. 
Baker,   General   Valentine,  organises  the 

Egyptian  constabulary,  47  ;  at  Tokar,  48, 

51.' 

Balfour,  Arthur,  President  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment   Board,    74;    Chief    Secretary 


for  Ireland,  98  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, 98 ;  iutroduces  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Bill,  104 ;  quoted,  105  ;  en- 
forces the  Crimes  Act,  107,  118,  122; 
treats  political  offenders  as  ordinary 
criminals,  108.  119;  shows  diminution  of 
crimes  in  Ireland,  118;  exasperation 
against  him,  119, 122  ;  his  social  improve- 
ments in  Ireland,  125,  126;  introduces 
the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  131,  132  ; 
acknowledges  help  from  Irish  leaders, 
134  ;  his  successful  administration,  135  ; 
resigns  the  Irish  Secretaryship  and  be- 
comes leader  of  the  House,  141 ;  intro- 
duces Irish  Local  Government  Bill, 
141,  142;  opposes  Home  Rule,  168; 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  186  ;  accepts 
the  Lords'  amendments  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  London  Bill,  195  ;  his  policy  in 
Egypt,  214 ;  his  policy  in  China,  221 ; 
his  appreciation  of  the  Queen  quoted, 
270,  271. 

Balfour,  Gerald,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
186  ;  I*resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
186  ;  introduces  his  Land  Bill,  200,  201  ; 
introduces  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Bill,  202 ;  his  skill  and  character,  203,  204. 

Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  186. 

Barberton,  occupied  by  General  French,  265. 

Barua,  on  Lake  Chad,  217. 

Bayard,  American  Minister,  159. 

Beacousfield,  Lord,  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  4 ;  his  warning  as  to  Irish 
rents,  5 ;  his  approval  of  a  Land  Court, 
15  ;  his  love  of  prestige,  32  ;  his  imperial 
ideas,  77,  148. 

Bechuanaland,  under  protection,  56  ;  the 
frontiers  settled,  57 ;  made  a  Crown 
colony,  58,  59  ;  invaded  by  the  Matabeles, 
177  ;  enlarged,  236,  239. 

Belfast,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  visit  to, 
99  ;  riots  in,  93. 

Belgium,  founds  the  Congo  State,  154 ;  diffi- 
culties with  France,  218. 

Belmont,  battle  of,  251. 

Beluchistan,  delimitation  of  the  frontier, 
228. 

Berber,  the  route  to  Khartoum,  50-52. 

Beresford,  Lord  Charles,  desires  increase  of 
the  navy,  149. 

Bergendal,  battle  at,  265. 

lierlin,  a  conference  at,  34,  36. 

Berlin  Treaty,  enforced,  33-36 ;  modified, 
148 ;  Lord  Kimberley's  attempt  to  en- 
force, 207,  208  ;  Lord  Salisbury's  attempt 
to  enforce,  209-211. 

Bessborough  Commission,  14. 

Bethulie  bridge,  saved,  260. 

Biggar,  Irisn  Member,  10. 

Biggarsberg,  General  Buller  occupies,  260. 

Bindon-Blood,  General,  in  the  Swat  \'alley, 
231. 

Bipert,  Armenians  massacred  in,  210. 

IMsmarck,  his  policy  of  isolating  France, 
148, 150;  supports  German  expansion  lo 
Africa,  154, 
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Blantyre,  missionaries  at,  153, 
Blockhouses,  success  of,  266. 
Bloetofoutein,  conference  at,  245-247  ;  Lord 

Roberts  occupies,  256,  260,  261. 
Blunt,  Sir  Wilfred,  imprisoned,  108. 
Bodyke,  Davitt  at,  107 
Boers,  oppose  annexation,  54,  55 ;  oi>u!o 
self-government,    56-58;    character   of. 
235-237,  266 ;  Lord  Milner's  opinion  of, 
245. 
I^mbay,  the  plague  at,  233. 
Botha,  General,  his  attempt  against  Pretoria, 

264,  265. 
Boulogne,  conference  of  Irish  leaders  at, 

129,  130. 
Boycotting,  origin  of,  7  ;  Forster's  experi- 
ence of,   81  ;  necessary  to  stop   it,  86  ; 
condemned  by  the  Church,  127. 
Brabant,  Colonel,  occupies  Wepener,  260  ; 
besieged,  262 ;  defends  the  frontier,  263. 
Brand,  President  of  the  Orange  Sute,  55. 
Brassey,  Lord,  desires  increase  of  the  navy, 

149. 
Bright,  John,  Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster,  1  ;  supports  Gladstone,  10 ;  his 
resignation,  90,  91. 
British  Guiana,  boundary  dispute,  204,  205. 
Broadwootl,  Colonel,  at  Sannah's  Post,  260 ; 

pursues  De  Wet,  265. 
Brodrick,  St.  John,  h  s  motion  on  the  supply 
of  cordite,    185;    War  Secretary,   186; 
quoted,  267  ;  his  practical  capacity,  268. 
Bryce,  Jame3,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  162 ;  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  180. 
Bulawayo,  Ix)bengula'8  capiUl,  177  ;   rail- 
way to,  239  ;  Cecil  Rhotles  in,  242. 
Bulgaria,  formation  of,  148. 
Buller,  Sir  Redvers,  in  Ireland,  100;  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in   Natal,   251  ;   at  Co- 
lenso,  252,  253  ;  at  Spion  Ivop,  253-255  ; 
at  Vaalkrantz,  255;  relieves  I^adysinith, 
256-260  ;  enters  the  Transvaal,  260  ;  joins 
Lord  Itoberts,  264 ;  occupies  :Machado- 
dorp  and  Spitzkop,  265. 
Bulwana,  mountain,  259. 
Burke,  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  mur- 
df-red,  26 ;   Parnell  accused    of   counte- 
nancing the  murder,  105,  123,  124. 
Burniah,  annexation  of,  156,  157. 
Burns,  John,    at  Trafalgar  Square,    112 ; 
imprisoned,  112. 


Cadogan,  Lord,  hia  amendment  on  the 
Franchise  Bill,  64,  65 ;  Lord  Privy  .Seal, 
ti8  ;  Lord-Lieutenant  for  Ireland,  186. 

Cairns,  Lord,  his  amendment  on  the  Land 
Bill,  18;  his  amendment  on  the  Fran- 
chise Bill.  64. 

Caisse,  in  the  Egyptian  finance,  38,  52,  Vi. 

Calcutta,  native  congress  at,  157,  158. 

C«mbri<lge,  Duke  of,  resigns,  196. 

Campbell-liannerman,  Sir  Henry,  Secretary 


for   Ireland,  f;  War  Secretary,  88,  162, 
180 ;  his  speech  on  the  Cordite  motion, 
185 ;  his  appreciation  of  the  Queen,  27  \ . 
Canada,  dispute  as  to  Newfoundland  fish- 
eries, 150,  151 ;  imperial  authority  over, 
151,  156 ;  fishery  dispute  with  America, 
158  ;  Chamberlain's  visit  to,  159 ;  a  treaty 
made  and  abandoned,   159,   160;  settle- 
ment  of  seal-fishery  dispute,  160 ;   its 
government  Imitated,  197  ;  sends  troops 
to  the  Boer  War,  197,  253,  256. 
Canning.  George,  suggests  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, 205. 
Cajie  Colony,  the  Africander  Bond  in,  r.H  ; 
racial  difficulties  in,  235 ;  iuvadetl,  247  ; 
the  Dutch  in,  251. 
Capitulations,  privileges  of  foreigners  in 

Egypt,  38,  39 
Cardwell.  success  of  his  army  reforms,  44  ; 

Lord  Wolseley  l)elieve8  in,  267. 
Carey,  James,  Irish  informer,  31. 
Carleton,  Colonel,  at  Nicliolson's  Nek,  250. 
Carlingford,  Lord,  Lord  Privy  Se^  1 ;  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  1.  ^ 
Carnarvon,  Lord,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 74;  supports  I'arnell's  motion,  76. 
Carrington,  Sir  Frederick,  in  the  Matabele 

War,  242. 
Cashmere,  under  English  protection,  229; 

imperial  levies  from,  229. 
Caveudish,  Lord  Frederick,  murder  of,  26. 
31 ;  Pamell  charged  with  complicity  in 
the  murder,  105,  123,  124. 
Cetchwayo,  re6toreil,69. 
Ceylon,  Arabi  banished  to,  47. 
Chad,  Lake,  217. 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  1 ;  leader  of  the  Radicals,  3 ; 
desires  local  government  for  Ireland,  72, 
86,  96,  122 ;  urges  social  reforms,  79  ;  his 
views  in  1885,  80,  81,  83  ;  accepts  Glad- 
stone's manifi^sto,  83 ;  supports  Jesse 
CoUings'  amendment,  87;  I'resitlent  of 
Local  Government  Ik»ard,  8J«,  89  ;  resigns, 
90  ;  opi)ose8  the  1886  Land  Bill,  94,  95  ; 
finds  the  1886  Home  Rule  Bill  faulty,  95 ; 
his  election  speeches,  90  ;  declines  office, 
102  ;  at  the  Round  Table  Conference, 
103 ;  opposes  the  1887  Land  Bill,  107  ; 
his  character  contrasted  with  Gladstone's, 
110;  approves  State  socialism,  115,  116; 
suppoits  free  education,  80, 83, 133 ;  leader 
of  the  Lil>eral  Unionists,  140;  his  im- 
perial views,  147;  his  visit  to  Canada, 
l.',9;  ".Judas,"  166,  169;  quote<i,  160, 
168.  169;  opposes  Employe)  s'  LiaV>ility 
Bill,  174,  175  ;  l>ecoming  loss  democratic, 
181 ;  his  amendment  to  tlie  Address  in 
1895,  184 ;  Colonial  Secretary,  186,  187  ; 
his  character,  187  ;  his  treatment  of 
Ashanti,  187,  188;  contrasted  with  Lord 
Salisbury,  188 ;  his  1897  Colonial  Con- 
ference, 198,  199  ;  imperial  questions  left 
to  him,  204  ;  protects  Indian  sugar,  234  ; 
his  ultimatum  on  the  Drifts  question. 
238 ;  repudiates  the  Raid,  240 :  suspicion 
as  to  h>s  knowledge  of  the  Raid,  240,  241  ; 
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pnblislies  liis  despatch  to  Kroger.  241  ; 
weakness  of  his  positiuu,  242;  insists  ou 
suzerainty,  243;  his  reply  to  the  Jo- 
liannesburg  petition,  244,  245  ;  his  diplo- 
macy at  tlie  Bloemfontein  Couference, 
246  ;  his  election  cry,  2C8. 

Clian  Tung,  the  Germans  in,  221-223. 

Chaplin,  Henry,  oi)poscs  the  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  Hill,  5;  Chanct'U'>r  of  tlie 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  74 ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  98  ;  presides  at 
the  Ely  meeting,  140 ;  introduces  the 
Small  Holdings  Bill,  142;  President  of 
Local  (lovernment  B<jard,  ISG. 

Chartered  companies.  East  Africa,  \h^^,  ir)4  ; 
Uganda,  163:  the  Niger,  2)7  ;  Mashona- 
land,  117,  236-238. 

Ciierif,  Egyptian  Minister,  39 ;  resigns,  40 ; 
his  qnarrel  with  the  Chamlxir,  40,  41  ; 
made  I'remier,  47  ;  resigns,  48. 

Ciiester,  Bishop  Jii>ne  of,  his  Temperance 
Bill,  171,  172. 

CLilders,  Hugh,  War  Secretary,  1 ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  1  ;  his  able 
management  of  the  War  Office,  44 ;  his 
Butiget,  72,  73  ;  his  views  on  Home  Rule, 
86  ;  Home  Secretary,  88  ;  supports 
Goschen's  conversion  scheme,  120. 

China,  war  with  .Tapan,  219;  European 
interests  in,  219-222;  the  Boxer  insur- 
rection, 223,  224 ;  siege  of  Pekin,  225, 
226  ;  Peace  negotiations,  226,  227. 

Chitral,  disturbances  in,  189  ;  siege  of,  229, 
230. 

Church,  reaction  phown  in  the.  273-275. 
[See  Disestablishment,  Education,  Tithes, 
Temperance.] 

Cinircliill,  Lord  Randolph,  opposes  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  5; 
head  of  the  Fourlh  party,  66;  Indian 
Sfcretarj',  74  ;  supports  Parnell's  amend- 
ment, 76  :  his  influence,  79;  his  violent 
language,  94  93;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 98,  9.1 ;  visits  Belfast,  99 ;  re- 
signs, 101,  102;  his  State  socialism,  115; 
his  Irish  progranmie,  122,  123 ;  quoted, 
166,  167. 

ringolo,  hill.  258. 

Circassians,  in  the  Egyptian  army,  39,  42. 

Clanricarde,  Lord,  his  evictions,  10 1. 

Cleveland,  Democratic  candidate,  159;  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  206. 

Closure,  use  of  the,  11, 13,  27  ;  new  rules  on, 
103,  105,  106,  119,  ICS,  169;  Gladstone's 
views  on,  175. 

Coercion,  necessity  for,  7.  8 ;  Forster's  Bills, 
9-13,  29;  proves  inefffctual,  21,  22; 
Harcouit's  Bill,  26.  29,  31;  desire!  by 
liOrd  Spencer,  'lO,  71;  proposal  to  do 
without,  75 ;  desired  by  Forster,  81 ; 
necessity  for,  86 ;  Gladstone  sees  the 
failure  of,  93.  103,  146. 

Colenso,  first  attempt  to  capture,  252,  253  ; 
second  attempt,  258. 

Colley,  Sir  George,  at  Majiibi  Hill,  55. 

Collins,  Jesse,  his  motions  ou  allotments, 
87. 


Colonies,  idea  of  federation,  3,  60,  78,  180, 
197-199,  278  ;  Lord  Derby's  policy.  57, 
58;  Gladstone's  policy,  59  ;  responsibility 
of,  59,  196,  279 ;  send  troops  to  the  Boer 
War,  197,  253,  279;  Conference  at  the 
Jubilee,  198  ;  value  of  the,  278,  279. 

Colville,  General,  261. 

Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  war,  247, 
i53,  267. 

Commission.  Royal,  the  Be.ssborougb,  14 ; 
Lord  Cowper's,  100,  106;  on  evictions, 
162,  163. 

Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  5,  0. 

Compton,  Lord,  his  connnittee  on  the  Dock 
strike,  113. 

Concert  of  Europe,  its  object,  33,  34 ;  used 
in  the  Greek  difficulties,  36 ;  used  in 
Egypt,  40,  54,  68  ;  the  creation  of  Lord 
Granville,  148 ;  Lord  Kimberley  recalls 
to  life,  207  :  Lord  Salisbury  uses  for 
Armenia  and  Crete,  209-213. 

Conference  at  the  Hague,  276,  277. 

Congested  Districts  B<xird,  133. 

Congo  State,  founded,  60,  154,  155 ;  diffi- 
culties with  the  French,  217,  218. 

Constantinople,  Goschen,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary at,  31;  Sir  Philip  Curri-»  ambas- 
sador at,  207  ;  outbreak  aud  massacres  in, 
210. 

Continuity  of  foreign  policy,  33,  54,  55,  71, 
75,  161,  163,  209. 

Convention  with  the  Transvaal,  55,  57,  236. 

Cookson,  Consul  in  Alexandria,  quoted,  42. 

Cordite,  motion  on,  185,  203. 

Coumandouros,  Minister  of  Greece,  3S. 

Courtenav,  Chairman  of  Committees,  quoted, 
124. 

Cowper,  Lortl,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1  ;  his  Commission  of  inquiry,  100,  106. 

Cranbrook,  Lord,  President  of  the  Council, 
74  ;  War  Secretary,  74  ;  President  of  the 
Council,  9S. 

Crete,  insurrection  in,  211-213. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  103-106; 
enforced  by  Balfour,  107,  118,  122;  re- 
laxed, 126,  135, 162. 

Croke,  Archbishop,  supports Pamell,  20. 

Cromer,  Ix)rd.     [See  Baring.] 

Cronje,  at  ^Magersfontein,  251,  255  ;  his 
surrender,  256,  258;  attempt  to  relieve 
him,  257. 

Cross,  Lord,  Home  Secretary^,  74 ;  Indian 
Secretary,  98  ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  186. 

Cunninghame-fJraham,  at  Trafalgar  Square, 
112;  imprisoned,  112.  113. 

Currie,  Sir  Philip,  at  Constantinople,  207, 
208. 

Curzon,  Ixird,  bis  optimistic  views,  189; 
Viceroy  of  India,  234. 


Dahomf.t,  the  frontier  settled,  217. 
Dalgety,  Major,  at  Wepener,  262. 
Dalhousie,  Lord,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  88. 
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Davitt,  Michael,  impris«.ned,  20;  released. 
23  ;  his  views,  30  ;  at  Holyke,  107  ;  urges 
I'arnell's  withdrawal.  128. 
Day,  Sir  John  Charles,  on  the  Patnell  Com- 

n)ission,  12a. 
Death  duties,  alteration  of,  182,  183. 
Delagoa  Bay  railway,  56,  238. 
l)e  la  Key.  General.  264,  265. 
Delcasse,  the  French  Minister,  218. 
Derby,  I^ord,  Colonial    Secretary,    1  ;  his 
policy,  57 ;  makes  the  Ix)ndon  Convention, 
57,  58 
Dervish  Pacha,  at  Dulcigno,  36  ;  in  Albania, 

36  ;  iu  Egypt,  43. 
Dervishes.     [See  Mahdi.] 
De  Villiers,  General,  264. 
Devoushire,  Duke  of.    [See  Hartington.] 
lie  Wet,  Christian,  partisan  leader,   260; 
attempt  to  capture  him,   261,262;   his 
successes,  263  ;  esciipes,  264,  265. 
Dial>ekir,  massacres  in.  210. 
Diamond  Hill,  battle  of,  26 ». 
Dilke,    Sir   Charles,    President    of    Local 
Government  Board,   1;  his  criticism  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  policy,  160,  161. 
I>illon,  John,  suspended,  12  ;   Land  Court 
judge,  17  ;  starts  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
101  ;  arrested,  101 ;  at  Michelstoun,  108; 
liis  trial,  127;   at  Boulogne,   129;    im- 
prisoned,   129;    desires    Parnell's  with- 
drawal, 130. 
Disestablishment.  Of  the  English  Church, 
Gladstone's  view  of,  82,  84 ;  Lord  Salis- 
burv's  view  of,  83.   Of  the  Scotch  Church, 
84.'  Of  the  Welsh  Church,  part  of  the 
Liberal  programme,  139,  163,  164,  181, 
183.  184. 
Dissolution.    [S«e  Election.] 
Dock  strike,  114,  115. 

D<xlson,  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  1 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  1. 
Dongola,  Kitchener's  advance  to,  2:4;    re- 
united to  Erj'pt,  215. 
Doomkop,  battle  of,  262. 
Drifls,  Kruger  closes  the,  238. 
Dual  control,  in  Egypt,  37-47. 
Dudley,     Lord,    his    amendment    on    the 

Emploj-ers'  Liability  Bill,  174,  176. 
Dufferin,  Lord,  in  Egypt,  46,  47  ;  N'iceroy 

of  India,  157. 
Dulcigno,  cession  of.  to  Montenegro,  35,  36 
Dundee,  Trades  Union  Congress  at,  115 
Dundee  in  Natal,  occupied  by  the  Boers,  249. 
Durand,  Sir  Mortimer,  in  Alghanisten,  228, 
230. 


Eaptf.rn  question,  the,  33-36  ;  207-214. 

Vulgar,  shot  in  Johannesburg,  244. 

Education,  Chamberlain  desires  free,  80; 
Gladstone  reserves  his  opinion  as  to  free, 
82;  Technical  started,  137;  Free  FMuca- 
tion  Act,  137,  138 ;  Failure  of  Sir  John 


GorsCs  Bill,  190,  191  ;  Volmifciry  Schwds 
Act,  191  ;  Ik»ard  of  Education  Act,  192; 
.Mr.  Ilobson's  Bill,  193;  condition  of,  192. 

Egan,  mentioned  in  Parnell's  letter,  25. 

Egypt,  difficulties  in,  33,  37  ;  the  Dual  con- 
trol in,  37  ;  financial  reforms,  38  ;  Arabi's 
revolt,  39-45:  reconstitution  of,  45-47; 
evaluation  of  the  S<.>udan,  47-52;  im- 
provements in,  52-54  ;  the  question  of  a 
Protectorate,  46,  68,  69,  75,  78,  150,  1.'.6  ; 
Lord  Cromer's  government  in,  63,  IC;!, 
164  ;  the  Son<lan  campaign,  214  216. 

Eight  Hours'  Bill,  the,  115. 

Elandslaagte,  battle  of,  249. 

Elcho,  Lord,  opposes  the  Land  Bill,  16. 

Election,  general,  Dec.  1885,  84 ;  July 
1886,  96,  97;  July  1892,  142-145;  July 
1895,  185  ;  Oct.  1900,  267,  268. 

Elgin,  lx)rd.  Viceroy  of  India,  234. 

El  Teb,  battle  of,  48, 

Ely,  agricultural  meeting  at,  140. 

Employers'  Liability  Bill,  promised,  164  ; 
introduced,  166;  attempted,  174;  droj.ped, 
176. 

Epirus,  ceded  to  Greece,  36. 

Krzeroum.  disturbances  in,  207  ;  massacres 
in,  208. 

Evictions,  large  number  of,  5  ;  outrages 
caused  by  fear  of,  25;  increasing,  100; 
I.ord  Cluiricarde's,  101  ;  Commission  on, 
162,  163;  Evicted  Tenants'  Bill  rejecU-d, 
181,  182;  Evicted  Tenants'  Bill  intro- 
duced, 183,  184. 


FAKRt,  Egyptian  Minister,  1C4. 

Famines  in  India,  233. 

Fashixla,  Marchand  at,  216 ;  the  French 
withdraw  from,  218,  219. 

Fawcett,  Henry,  Postmaster-General,  1. 

Federation.     [See  Colonies.] 

Ficksbnrg,  De  Wet  at,  264. 

Field,  murder  of,  30. 

Finnigan,  Irish  Member,  suspended,  12. 

Fishery  quarrels,  in  Newfoundland,  150, 
151 ;  in  America,  158-lCO. 

Forster,  William  Edward,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  1,  3;  introduces  Belief  of 
l>istress  Bill,  4  ;  defends  the  Compensa- 
tion for  Disturbance  Bill,  5;  sees  the 
necessity  for  coercion,  8,  9  ;  his  speech  on 
"  village  tyrants,"  11;  his  failure.  20,21  ; 
his  resignation,  23 ;  the  Kilmainham 
treaty,  24,  25 ;  review  of  bis  work,  28, 
i9 ;  his  character,  8,  29 ;  his  attempted 
assassination,  31 ;  his  8i>eech  against  Par- 
nell,  32  ;  supports  the  Federation  I^eague, 
CO;  desires  coercion,  81  ;  declines  office, 
90  ;  his  Edtication  Bill  of  1870,  IfiO. 

Fouriesburg,  Prinsloo's  surrender  at,  264. 

Fourth  p.irty,  66,  74. 

Fowler,  Henry  Hartley,  President  of  Ix>cal 
Government     Board,     162 ;    introduces 
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Parish  Councils'  Bill,  173;  Indian  Secre- 
tary, 180. 

I'rauce,  its  policy  in  the  Eastern  question, 
36 ;  the  Dual  Control  in  Egypt,  37  47 ; 
Gambetta's  policy  in  Egypt,  41  ;  rift 
between  English  and  French  policy  in 
Egypt,  41,  44,  46,  47,  52;  isolation  after 
the  German  War,  148;  dispute  with  Eng- 
land as  to  the  Newfoundland  fislieries, 
]r,0,  151 ;  joins  in  European  expansion  in 
Africa,  151  ;  in  Madagascar,  155 ;  its 
int-crest  in  Egypt,  156 ;  lis  relations 
with  Burniah.  166 ;  its  possessions  in 
Slam,  188,  180;  joins  the  concert  of 
Europe  against  the  Armenian  niassatrcs, 
207  ;  takes  no  active  part  in  it,  'i08 ;  its 
policy  in  Egypt,  215 ;  tiic  Fashoila  inci- 
dent, 216,  218;  its  encroachments  in  West 
Africa,  217;  its  encroachments  in  the 
Nile  Valley,  218;  negotiations  with  Eng- 
land as  to  spheres  of  influence,  219;  in 
Japan,  219;  in  China,  219,  222;  joins  in 
a  Chinese  commercial  treaty,  223  ;  adopts 
the  Kussian  view  in  China.  227. 

Francidse  Bill,  60-67 ;  the  "  (^ne  man  one 
vote  Bill  "  promised,  144,  164,  166. 

Franchise  question  in  tlic  Transvaal,  237, 
241,  244,246,  247. 

Free  trade,  Lord  Salisbury's  view  of,  143  ; 
Chamberlain's  view  of,  234 ;  reaction 
against,  273,  274 ;  success  of,  277,  279. 

French,  General,  at  Elandslaagto,  249;  re- 
lieves Kimljerley,  255  ;  at  Doornkop,  262. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  Gladstone's  opinion  of  his 
policy,  54. 

Freycinet,  French  ^linister,  44. 

Frontier  of  India,  33,  70,  7l,  75,  157,  228- 
232. 


Gambktta,  his  Egyptian  policy,  4l,  44. 

Gatacre,  General,  at  Chitral,  230  ;  at  Storm- 
l)erg.  251,  252;  at  Springfontein,  200; 
Ids  efforts  to  relieve  Reddersburg,  261. 

Gee,  political  agent  in  Tochi,  killed,  231. 

Get)rge,  Prince  of  Greece,  212,  213. 

George,  Henry,  his  Views  on  Land,  30,  78. 

Germany,  its  policy  in  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, 36  ;  enters  on  colonial  expansion  in 
Africa,  59.  151  ;  Bismarck's  policy,  forms 
a  triple  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy, 
148 ;  disputes  with  England  in  Africa, 
153-155,  218;  Salisbury's  concessions  to, 
156,  161,  219  ;  the  Emperor's  telegram  to 
Kruger,  189  ;  takes  no  active  part  in  the 
European  concert  against  the  Armenian 
massacres,  207,  208 ;  leaves  the  concert, 
213 ;  assists  Japan,  219 ;  obtains  a  port 
in  China,  220,  221 ;  joins  in  a  Chinese 
commercial  treaty,  223  ;  its  commanding 
position  after  the  Pekin  siege.  227 ;  tri- 
umph of  industrial  science  in,  278. 

Gibson,  opposes  the  Land  Bill,  15. 

Gilgit,  the  English  at,  229. 


Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1,  2  ;  effect  of  his  reappearance, 
2  ;  defends  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill,  6 ;  speech  at  Lord  Mayor's  dinner, 
sympathy  for  Ireland,  8;  firmness  10; 
resolution  for  suspending  meml)ers,  ii  ; 
quoted,  12;  introduces  Lfind  Bill,  13-15; 
his  mastery  of  the  Bill,  13,  16;  his  com- 
promise on  the  Bill,  19;  his  bitter 
speeches  against  Pamell,  21 ;  his  resolu- 
tion of  censure  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
22  ;  dreaming  of  Home  Rule,  23;  denies 
the  Kilmainham  treaty,  23 ;  introduces 
Arrears  Bill,  26;  his  concessions  in  the 
Bill,  28 ;  acknowletlges  failure,  28 ;  con- 
ciliatory measures  attributed  to  him,  29  ; 
his  foreign  policy,  32 ;  opposes  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal,  54,  55  ;  his  colonial 
views,  59  ;  introduces  the  Franchise  Bill, 
60  62  ;  protests  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  63,  64  ;  bis  l^edistribulion  Bill,  66  ; 
his  speech  on  the  Pendjdeh  incident,  70, 
71;  his  difficulties.  72;  resigns,  73; 
promises  forbearance,  74  ;  review  of  bis 
administration,  76-78  ;  his  election  mani- 
festo, 82;  quoted,  82;  his  Midlothian 
speeches,  83,  84 ;  his  speech  on  Home 
Rule,  86  ;  supports  Jesse  Collins'  amend- 
ment, 87  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
88  ;  his  views,  89,  90 ;  brings  in  Horne 
Rule  Bill,  91  ;  brings  in  Land  Bill,  92  ; 
bitterly  abused,  92,  93;  his  concessions, 
95 ;  resigns,  97 ;  mistrusted,  103 ;  his 
large  view  of  conciliation,  103;  effect  of 
his  Land  Act,  106 ;  his  character  con- 
trasted with  Chamberlain's,  110,  111; 
quoted.  111  ;  upholds  order,  112  ;  his  de- 
votion to  Home  Rule,  117,  146  ;  rejidy  to 
accept  compromise,  110,  119;  his  letter 
to  .Justin  McCarthy,  128 ;  refuses  to 
pledge  himself,  129,  130 ;  his  Irish  Land 
Bills,  131;  opposes  Balfour's  Land  Bill, 
134  ;  supports  disestablishment  in  Wales, 
139,  163;  his  speech  to  agriculturist 
meeting,  140;  moved  by  sentiment,  143; 
refuses  to  give  details  of  his  Home  Rule 
Bill,  144,  146 ;  desires  a  large  majority, 
145;  quoted,  146;  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Privy  Seal,  162 ;  intro- 
duces Home  Rule  Bill,  165;  his  reso- 
lute management  of  the  Bill,  167 ;  uses 
"the  guillotine,"  168  ;  quoted,  169;  Duke 
of  Argyll's  speech  against  hiu'".  170; 
objects  to  frequent  use  of  the  closure, 
175;  obliged  to  drop  Employers'  Liability 
Bill,  176 ;  disposed  to  peace,  177  ;  close 
of  his  career,  178;  his  last  speech,  179  ; 
his  death,  179  ;  his  dislike  of  militarism, 
182  ;  effect  of  his  withdrawal,  186. 

Glencoe,  General  Penn  Symons  at,  249. 

Glensharrold,  evictions  at,  127. 

Gordon,  General,  undertakes  the  withdrawal 
from  the  Soudan,  48,  51 ;  his  death  and 
character,  50 ;  bis  anomalous  position, 
51 ;  outcry  at  his  desertion,  68,  69 ;  effect 
in  Afghanistan  of  his  dcixth,  70. 
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Gorst,  .Sir  John,  President  of  the  Educational 
Council,  186 ;  introduces  the  Education 
Bill,  190,  191. 

Goschen,  Lord,  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  Con- 
stantinople, 34 ;  marks  out  the  Greek 
frontier.  36;  his  objection  to  the  agri- 
cultural franchise,  31,  62  ;  bis  views,  83 ; 
opposes  Jesse  Collins'  amendment,  87  ; 
declines  office,  34,  88.  90 ;  his  opposition 
to  Home  Rule,  95-97 ;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  98,  102  ;  his  ability,  34, 
116;  his  conversion  scheme,  119,  120; 
his  budgets,  120,  121,  136  ;  his  use  of  the 
spirit  duties,  137  ;  his  Free  Education  Bill, 
137  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  186  ; 
his  proposed  increase  of  the  navy,  195; 
his  retirement  and  last  interview  with 
the  Queen,  268. 

Goshen,  the  I3oers  at,  58. 

Graham,  General,  at  El  Teh.  48. 

Grant,  Lieutenant,  at  Bethulie,  2(  0. 

Granville,  lord.  Foreign  Secretary,  1,  3; 
his  Egyptian  diplomacy,  37,  44  ;  upholds 
Turkey  in  Egypt,  41 ;  letter  from  Cook- 
son,  42 ;  quoted,  46 ;  responsible  for 
Gordon.  51  ;  defends  the  Franchise  Bill, 
65 ;  Colonial  Secretary,  88 ;  the  concert 
of  Europe  his  creation,  148 

Greece,  frontier  disputes,  34-36;  assists 
Crete,  211,  212,  2'.3. 

Grey,  Sir  Edward,  his  protest,  218. 

Gubat,  battle  of,  50. 

Gui  lotine,  method  of  closure,  105,  168,  160. 

Gully,  AVilliam,  elected  Speaker,  184. 


IIagce,  Peace  Conference  at,  276.  277. 

Halsbury,  Ix)rd  Chancellor,  74,  98,  186. 

Hamilton,  Ian,  his  advance  to  Pretoria, 
262  ;  at  Diamond  Hill,  264. 

Hamilton,  Lord  George,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  74,  98  ;  Secretary  for  India, 
186. 

Hanbury,  Robert,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  186. 

Hannen,  Sir  James,  on  the  Pamell  Com- 
mission, 123. 

llarcourt,  Sir  William,  Home  .Secretary,  1, 
3  ;  introduces  Prevention  of  Crimes'  Bill, 
26  ;  his  sperch  on  Egypt,  69  ;  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  88  ;  announces  Pro- 
rogation, 96 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
162,  180;  his  budget,  182;  his  alteration 
of  the  Death  Duties,  183. 

Harley,  Lieutenant,  at  Chitral,  229. 

Harris,  Dr.  Rutherford,  his  opinion  of 
Chamberlain,  241. 

Harrison,  General,  President  of  the  United 
States,  160. 

Harrowby,  Lord,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  74. 

Hart,  General,  at  Colenso,  253 ;  at  Plelers' 
position,  258. 

Hart-Dyke,  Sir  William,  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  74. 


Hartington,  Lord,  Indian  Secretary,  1,  3; 
War  Secretary,  1 ;  declines  the  Premier- 
ship, 2;  defends  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill,  6;  quoted,  48;  his 
election  sjjeeches,  81,  83;  opposes  Jesse 
Collins'  amendment,  87  ;  declines  office, 
88,  90 ;  his  ol>jections  to  Home  Rule,  93, 
95,  97 ;  declines  the  I'remiership,  98 ; 
opposes  Tenants'  Relief  Bill,  100,  101  ; 
declines  office  tmder  Lord  Salisbury,  102, 
116;  becomes  Dnke  of  Devonshire,  140; 
supports  the  House  of  Lords,  146 ;  leader 
of  the  LilKral  Unionists,  170;  opptrses 
Home  Rule  Bill,  170,  171;  supports  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill,  176 ;  complains  of 
the  alteration  of  the  Death  Dutiis,  183; 
President  of  the  Council,  186. 

Hay,  Americ(\n  Jlinister,  in  China,  223. 

Ileiily,  Maurice,  quoted,  130. 

Healy,  Timothy,  secures  a  seat  in  Ulster, 
32  ;  defends  Pamell,  105. 

Heilbron,  l^rd  Rol>erts  at,  264. 

Heligoland,  ceded  to  Germany,  1,'..".,  15G, 
161. 

Heneage,  Edward,  his  amendment  to  tiie 
Land  Bill,  16,  18;  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  h8. 

Herschell,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  88;  on 
Lord  Compton's  Committee,  113;  Lord 
Chancellor,  162,  188;  supported  by 
Gladstone,  178. 

Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Michael,  his  amendment 
on  Childers'  Budget,  73;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  74  ;  Irish  Secretary,  98 ; 
lioard  of  Trade,  98;  in  Ireland!  100; 
opposes  Tenants';  Relief  Bill,  101  ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  186. 

Hicks  Pasha,  in  the  Soudan,  48,  51. 

Hinterland,  principle  of,  155,  217. 

Hlangwana  Hill,  258,  259. 

Hofmeyer,  fomis  tlie  Africander  Bond,  58. 

Holdich,  Sir  Hungerford,  quoted,  232. 

Holland,  Sir  Henry,  Colonial  Secretary.  98. 
102;  holds  a  Colonial  Conference, '  1 0'.t ; 
(I^rd  Knutsford  in  1889). 

Home  Rule,  Gladstone  determines  on,  23 ; 
the  Irish  demand,  71,  72,  146;  the  un- 
authorised scheme  published,  85,  86 ; 
Gladstone  proposes,  86,  87  ;  he  prepares 
his  measure,  89,  90 ;  strongly  opposed  by 
Bright,  91 ;  the  first  Bill  rejected,  91-96 ; 
Lord  Spencer's  view  of,  94,  95,  97  ;  effect 
in  Ireland  of  its  rejection,  99,  100,  103 ; 
l/ocal  government  substituted  for  it  by 
the  Conservatives,  104,  122,  141,  202; 
Gladstone  willing  to  modify  his  Bill, 
110,  111,  169;  Gladstone's  devotion  to, 
117,  146;  risked  by  Paraell's  fall,  128- 
130;  at  the  head  of  the  Newcastle  pro- 
gramme, 139  ;  preparation  of  the  second 
Bill,  162,  164  ;  the  Bill  rejected,  164-171  ; 
Gladstone's  disappointment,  178;  Rose- 
bery's  opinion  of,  170,  180,  181 ;  killing 
it  with  kindness,  201. 

Hong-Kojig,  acquisition  of  Kau  Lung,  222. 

Houghton,  Lord,  Lord  -  Lieutenant  for 
Ireland,  162,  180. 
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iDDESLKiGFr,  Tx)KD,    [Sce  SortLcotcj 
IIo,  boundary  of  Nigf-ria,  217. 
Imperial  Institute,  founde<l,  100. 
Imiierialism,  dislike  of  tlie  l.il^erals  to,  3, 
69 ;  necessity  for  controliiog  the  Colonies, 
89,  60;  spread  of,  77,  7»,  109;  varieties 
of,  147,   148  ;  Lord  Salisbury's  view  of, 
151,  152,  156,  204  ;  Lord  Itosebery's  view 
of,  180  ;  C'bainlx?rlain's  view  of,  187,  189, 
196,  197  ;  the  Australian  federation,  197- 
199;  a  sign  of  reaction,  273;  growth  of 
the  idea,  278;   its  possible  advantages, 
279,  280. 
India,  mentioned  in  the  Queen's  speech,  4 ; 
troops  from  India  nscd  at  Jel-el-Kebir, 
45;    and  at   Wady  Haifa,  51,   52;    the 
I'endjdeh  incident,  70,  71 ;  Indian  princes 
At  the  .Jubilee,  109,  157;  Indian  traders 
in  Africa,  153 ;   annexation  of  Burmah, 
156 ;  Ivord  Dufferin's  administration,  157 ; 
Lord  Lansdowne  reorganises  the  armies 
of  protected  princes,  157  ;   the  National 
<  ongress,  158 ;  outbreak  in  Manipur,  158  ; 
Indian  princes  at  the  Diamond  Jnbilee, 
198  ;  North-West  Frontier  difficulties,  227, 
228;  siege  of  Chitral,  229.  230  ;  the  Tirah 
campaign,  231,  232 ;  famines  and  plague, 
233 ;  Lord  Curzon's  commercial  measures, 
234;  Egypt  valuable  because  of,  45,  91, 
156,  214;  South  Africa  valuable  because 
of,  2:h6. 
Invincibles,  trial  of  the,  31. 
Ireland,  prominence  of  difficulties  in,  3; 
Relief  of  Distress  Bill,  4  ;  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  Bill,  5  ;  outrages  in,  6 ; 
Boycotting,  7  ;  arrest  of  Land  Leaguers, 
7  ;  necessity  for  coercion,  8  ;  obstruction 
in  Parliament,  9,  10 ;  Forstor's  Coercion 
Bills,  11,12;  Irish  members  suspended, 
12;  Land  13111,13-19;  power  of  the  Land 
lieague,  19,  20;  Convention  of  Dublin, 
20 ;  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  21 ; 
reign  of  terror,  21,  22  ;  Forster's  resigna- 
tion, 23 ;  the  Kilmainham  treaty,  24,  25 ; 
murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  26 ; 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill,  26, 27  ;  Arrears 
Bill,   26,   28 ;    Forster's    work,    28,    29 ; 
Trevelyan's  work,  29,  30;  the  National 
League,  30;  theTnvincibles,  31 ;  Parnell's 
power,  32 ;  Lord  Spencer's  administration, 
67,  71 ;  Land  Purchase  Bill  proposed,  72  ; 
the  Ashbourne  Act,75 ;  PamcU's  demands, 
83,  84 ;    importance  in  Parliament,   85  ; 
the  unauthorised  Home  Rule  scheme,  85  • 
necessity  of  coercion,  86  ;    approach  of 
Home  Rule,  88, 89 ;  Home  Rule  Bill,  91- 
96;    Land   Bill,  92-96;   Lord   Randolph 
Churchill's  visit  to  Belfast,  99  ;  increase 
of  evictions,   100 ;  Tenant's   Relief  Bill 
rejected,  100;  the  plan  of  campaign,  101; 
Criminal  I^w  Amendment  Bill,  103-106; 
Land  Bill,  106,   107  ;    Arthur  Balfour's 
administration,  107 ;    Michelstown,    108, 
111 ;  Gladstone's  devotion  to  Home  Rule, 
117, 146 ;  Trevelyan's  description  of,  118 ; 
disturbed  condition  of,  122;  the  Parnell 
Commission,   122-124;   extension  of  the    | 


Ashbourne  Act,  l24,  125 ;  Morley's 
amendment,  125;  8(x;ial  improvements  in, 
125,  126;  New  Tipperary.  126,  127; 
Nationalists  condemned  by  the  Church, 
127  ;  fall  of  Parnell.  127-130  ;  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill,  131-134;  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  133  ;  Crimes  Act  rclax"d, 
135;  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  141, 
142  ;  Gladstone's  conciliatory  policy,  162, 
163;  Home  Rule  Bill,  164-171;  peace 
and  prosperity,  200;  Gerald  Balfour's 
Land  Bill,  200  -202  ;  Local  Government 
Bill,  202,  203  ;  Agricultural  Department, 
2U3  ;  Wyndhani's  administration,  204. 

Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  dethroned,  37. 

Ismailia,  Wolseley  at,  44,  45. 

Italy,  its  Egyptian  policy,  53 ;  joins  a  triple 
alliance  with  Austria  and  Germany,  148 ; 
makes  an  arrangement  with  England, 
148  ;  its  colonies  in  Africa,  151,  214,  218  ; 
joins  in  the  Chinese  commercial  tieaty, 
223  ;  agrees  with  Germany  in  its  Chinese 
policy,  227. 


Jack.sox,  William,  Secretary  for  Ireland, 

98,  141. 
James,  Lord,  Chancellor  of  the  Ducby  of 

La-  caster,  186. 
Jameson  Raid,  189,  234,  239,  240 ;  its  con- 

sequences,  241,  242,  245. 
Janina,  fortress,  36. 
Japan,  war   with  China,  219;    joins  the 

commercial  treaty  with  China,  223;   its 

rapid  growth,  219, 224  ;  joins  in  the  treaty 

of  peace  with  China,  227. 
Johannesburg,  the  position  of  the  outlanders 

in,  234,  237-246 ;  the  discovery  of  gold, 

237 ;    Lord    Loch's    visit,  237 ;    Colonel 

Rhodes  in,  239  ;  the  petition,  244 ;  Lord 

Milner's  despatch  as  to,  245,  246;  Lord 

Roberts  in,  262. 
Joubert,  Boer  general,  55. 
Joj'ces,  the  murder  of,  30,  76. 
Jubilee,  for  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Queen's 

reign,  108, 109, 157  ;  for  the  sixtieth  year, 

198,  199. 


KA.SSALA,  in  danger,  214. 

Kau  Lung,  acquisition  of,  222. 

Kekewich,  Colonel,  his  defence  of  Kimberlci', 

255. 
Kelly,  Colonel,  relieves  Chitral,  229, 
Khartoum,    Gordon     at,    48;     Wolseley's 

Soudan  campaign,  50  ;   fall  of,   50,   51  ; 

outcry     for     its     reconquest,    68.     69 ; 

Kitchener's  Soudan  campaign,  214-216. 
Khedive.    [See  Tewfik.] 
Kiao-Chow,  acquisition  of,  by  Germany, 

221. 
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Kilimanjaro,  frontier  of  the  English  sphere 
of  intiuence,  154. 

Kilmainham,  I^nd  leaguers  imprisoned  in, 
21,  23,  29  ;  the  so-called  treaty,  24,  25,  27. 

Kimberley,  Lord,  Colonial  Secretary,  1  ; 
Indian  Secretary,  1,  88  ;  President  of  the 
Council,  162;  Indian  Secretary.  162; 
Foreign  Secretary,  180;  his  efforts  to 
rescue  the  Armenians,  207-209. 

Kimberley,  the  diamond  mines  at,  238; 
besieged,  247;  Ix)rd  Methuens  advance 
towards,  251  ;  relief  of,  255,  256. 

Kirk,  Sir  John,  his  work  in  Zanzibar,  154. 

Kitchener,  Lord,  Sirdar  in  Egypt,  164  ;  his 
Soudan  Campaign,  214-216  ;  Chief  of  the 
Staff  to  Lord  Roberts,  197,  253  ;  prepares 
for  the  advance,  255  ;  attempts  to  capture 
De  Wet,  265;  succeeds  Lord  RobertB. 
266. 

Klip  river,  crossed,  262. 

Knutsford.  Lord.    [See  Holland.]      " 

Komatipoort,  occupied,  266. 

Kroonstad,  occuplM,  262. 

Kruger,    Paul,    at    the    conference   after 
Majuba  Hill,  55;    his  conference  with 
Lord  Derby  in  London,  57  ;  the  German 
Emperor's  telegram  to,  189  ;  his  interview 
with   Lord   Loch  in   Pretoria,  237;    bis 
efforts  for  financial  independence,  238 ; 
his  hostility,  238 ;   considers  Rhodes  a 
dangerous    enemy,    239;    his    dignified 
behaviour  after  the  Raid,  240 ;  irritated 
by  Chamberlain,  241  ;  declines  to  visit 
London,  242;  his  position  strengthened, 
242 ;  makes  treaties,  243  ;  at  the  Bloem- 
fontein  Conference,  245,  246 ;  he  ofifers  a 
five  years'  franchise  with  conditions,  247; 
in  the   railway   at    Machadodorp,   265  • 
withdraws  to  Europe,  266. 
Krugersdorp,  Dr.  Jameson  at,  240. 
Kumasi,  occupied,  188. 
Kurds,  in  Armenia,  34,  207. 
Kwang-Lhow-Lung,  obtained  by  France,  222. 
Kyber  Pass,  the,  in  danger,  231 ;  re-opened, 


Labouciiebe,  Henry,  at  Michelstown,  108; 
his  motion  against  the  House  of  Ix)rds. 
181. 

Labour  Department,  established,  163. 

Ijadysmith,  siege  of,  249-252,  258,  259. 

Lagos,  colony  at,  217. 

Laing's  Nek,  Sir  George  Colley  at,  56  ;  the 
Boers  enter  Natal  by,  247,  249 ;  General 
BuUer  re-occupies,  260. 

Land  Court,  establishment  of,  14-19  ;  work- 
ing of,  21,  31 ;  alterations  in,  100, 106, 107. 

Land  League,  its  power,  7-9,  13,  20;  its 
suppression.  21,  22 ;  its  connection  with 
outrages,  29-32  ;  its  Convention  in 
Dublin.  20. 

Land  reform,  necessity  for,  4.  6,  8,  9,  100, 
124,  189;  Gladstone's  Act,  13-19;   Glad- 


stone's Arrears  Act,  26-28;  Gladstone's 
proposed  Bill,  72;  Ashbourne's  Act,  75, 
124;  Gladstone's  Bill,  91,  92,  96,  106, 
132  :  Salisbury's  Act,  106,  107  ;  Arthur 
lialfour's  Act,  131-134 ,  Gerald  Balfour's 
Act,  200-202. 

I^ansdowne,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  India,  157 ; 
War  Secretary,  186 ;  Foreign  Secretary, 
180,268. 

Lawson,  Judge,  attempted  munier  of,  30. 

Legations  at  Pekin,  besieged,  225,  226. 

I.^otard,  French  Governor  of  Ubangi,  218. 

Liberal  party,  break  np  of  the,  76-80, 85-88 
90,  91,  95-97,  102,  103,  181,  185. 

Liberal  Unionists,  rise  of  tlie,  95-98.  102 
107,  109,  116,  136.  ' 

Lindley.  the  yeomanry  at,  263. 

Liquidation  law,  in  Egypt,  38,  52. 

Lloyd,  Clifford,  in  Egypt,  47. 

Ix)banoff,  Prince,  208. 

Ix)bengula,  Matabele  chief,  177. 

Local  government,  promised,  99,  102 ;  the 
Bill,  120-122;  for  Ireland,  104,   141,  14' 
202,  203. 

Local  option,  promised,  164,  166;  dropped, 
171 ;  promised,  183,  184. 

\ak&\  taxation,  136,  137,  190. 

Loch,  Lord,  in  Pretoria,  237. 

Lockart,  Sir  William,  the  Tirah  Campaign. 
231,232. 

London  Convention,  with  the  Transvaal. 
67,  236. 

Londonderry,  Lord;  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  98 ;  leader  of  the  landlords  in  the 
Upper  House,  202. 

Long,  Walter,  President  of  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, 186;  President  of  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  ]  86. 

Lords,  House  of,  reject  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill,  6 ;  damage  the  I>and 
Bill,  17,  18  ;  appoint  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  22  ;  in  antagonism  with  the 
Lower  House,  18,  22,  27,  28,  63,  64, 
174-176,  185;  oppose  Arrears  Bill,  27, 
28  ;  oppose  Franchise  Bill,  62,  63 ;  motion 
to  reform  the,  64,  66-68 ;  a  party 
instrument  of  the  Tories,  65,  67 ;  oppose 
Home  Rule,  166,  170 ;  reject  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  174-176;  oppose  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  175  ;  Gladstone's  opinion 
of,  178,  179  ;  Labouchere's  motion 
against.  181;  reject  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill,  182;  oppose  the  Und  Bill,  202; 
increased  importance  of,  117,  146,  274. 

I^renzo-Marques,  Portuguese,  152 ;  Kruger 

at,  266. 
Low,  Sir  Robert,  relieves  Chitral,  230. 
Lumsden,  Sir  Peter,  in  Afghanistan,  70,  71. 
Lundi  Kotal,  defence  of,  231. 
Lydenburg.  occupied,  265. 
Lyons,  \mt^,  letter  from  Ix)rd  Granville,  41. 
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Maamtrasna,  murders  at,  30,  ?6. 

MacCarthy,  Justin,  bis  amendment  on 
evictions,  9 ;  the  letter  fiom  Gladstone, 
128;  succeeds  Pamell,  129, 130. 

Macdonald,  Sir  Hector,  at  Omdurman,  215  ; 
in  the  Boer  War,  255. 

Macdonald,  Colonel  James,  in  Uganda,  216. 

Machadodorp,  Kruger  at,  265. 

Mackinnon,  Sir  William,  head  of  the  East 
African  Company,  154. 

Maclaren,  opposes  Employers'  Liability 
Bill.  174. 

Madagascar,  the  French  in,  155,  156. 

Madras,  famine  in,  233. 

Mafeking,  besieged,  247,  261;  relief  of, 
262,  263. 

Magersfontein,  battle  of,  251. 

Mabdi,  first  appearance  of,  47 ;  conquers 
Hicks  Pasha,  48  ;  threatens  Gordon,  48, 
51 ;  power  of,  52  ;  his  death,  75. 

Mahdi,  the  second.  Kitchener's  campaign 
against,  214-216. 

Mahmoud,  Sami,  Egyptian  Minister,  40. 

Mahon,  Colonel,  relieves  Mafeking,  263. 

Maidan,  valley,  232. 

Majuba  Hill,  battle  of,  55. 

Malakand,  force  at,  230;  assaulted,  231. 

Malet,  Sir  Edward,  in  Egypt,  43. 

Manchuria,  the  Russians  in,  221-223 ; 
nobles  of,  224,  225. 

Mandelay,  occupied,  157. 

Manipur,  outbreak  in,  158. 

Mann,  Thomas,  organises  the  Dock  Strike, 
114. 

Manners,  Lord  John.  Postmaster-General, 
74 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
98 ;  (Duke  of  Rutland  in  1888). 

Manning,  Cardinal,  in  Lord  Compton's 
Committee,  113;  ends  the  Dock  Strike, 
114. 

Marchand,  Captain,  at  Fashoda.216, 218, 219. 

Mashonaland,  invaded  by  the  Matabele, 
177 ;  Dr.  Jameson  administrator  of,  234  ; 
foundation  of  the  Company,  236;  de- 
prived of  military  authority,  242. 

Matabele  war,  177,  178  ;  outbreak,  242. 

Mathew,  Judge,  commission  under,  162, 163. 

Matoppo  Hills,  Rhodes  at,  242. 

Matthews.  Henry,  Home  Secretary,  98. 

Maxwell,  Sir  Benson,  in  Egypt,  47. 

Metemma,  Gordon's  steamers  at,  50. 

Methuen,  Lord,  advances  to  Kimberley, 
251 ;  quoted,  252  ;  by  the  Modder  River, 
255  ;  in  the  Transvaal,  263,  265. 

Michelstown,  107,  108;  Gladstone's  speech 
on.  111. 

Milner,  Lord,  in  Egypt,  163 ;  High  Com- 
missioner, 243  ;  his  study  of  South  African 
affairs,  244 ;  his  despatch  quoted,  245, 
246;  his  work  of  restoration  after  the 
war,  266. 

Modder  river,  251,  255,  256. 

Mohmands.  the,  228,  231. 

Molteuo  Gatacre  at,  252. 

Moncriefl",  Scott,  in  Egypt,  47  ;  recalled,  163. 

Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States,  205, 
206. 


Monte-Christo  hiil,  258. 

Montenegro,  cession  of  territory  to,  34,  35. 

Morley,  Arnold,  Postmaster-General,  162, 
180. 

Morley,  John,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  88 ;  his 
views  on  Home  Rule,  88,  97 ;  at  New- 
castle, 94;  quoted,  125;  supports  Glad- 
stone, 128 ;  his  conversations  with  Pamell, 
129  ;  supposed  to  desire  withdrawal  from 
Egypt,  161 ;  Secretary  for  Ireland,  162 ; 
appoints  a  Commission  on  evictions,  162 ; 
his  conciliatory  policy,  162,  163 ;  Secretary  * 
for  Ireland,  180;  his  life  of  Gladstone 
quoted,  182 ;  his  sympathetic  rule,  200  ; 
his  proposed  Ijand  Bill,  200;  moves  a 
vote  of  censure,  214. 

Mountmorres,  Lord,  murder  of,  6,  7. 

Mouravieff,  Count,  221. 

Mozambique,  Portuguese  territory,  59,  152. 

Mundella,  A.  J.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  88,  162 ;  allows  meetings  in  Tra- 
falgar Square,  163. 

Murphy,  Judge,  quoted,  105. 

Mustapha  Fehmi,  Egj-ptlan  Minister,  164. 


Natal,  agitation  in,  58,  59 ;  the  Boer  War 
in,  249-255,  257-260. 

National  League  in  Ireland,  founded,  30; 
accepts  the  plan  of  campaign,  101 ;  en- 
courages intimidation,  105 ;  proclaimed  a 
dangerous  association,  107;  Pamell  re- 
fuses to  produce  the  accounts  of,  130; 
the  proclamation  against  it  dropped, 
162. 

Naval  demonstration  against  Turkey,  35, 
36;  at  Alexandria,  42,  43;  round  Crete, 
211-213  ;  proposed  in  China,  225. 

Navy,  increase  of  the,  149,  182,  195,  196. 

Netherlands  railway,  56,  238. 

Newcastle,  Liberal  federation  at,  139 ;  pro- 
gramme, 164. 

Newcastle,  Natal,  CoUey  at,  55 ;  the  Boers 
occupy,  249. 

Newfoundland,  fishery  disputes,  150,  151, 
156. 

New  Guinea,  its  annexation  prevented,  59, 
78. 

New  Unionism,  rise  of,  115, 

Nicholson's  Nek,  battle  of,  250,  259. 

Niger,  difficulties  with  the  French  on,  217. 

Nile,  map  of,  49 ;  route  to  Khartoum,  50 ; 
Kitchener's  advance  by,  215,  216;  the 
French  encroachments  on,  217,  218;  re- 
served to  England,  219. 

NopI,  Admiral,  at  Crete,  213. 

Noitgedacht,  prisoners  released,  265. 

Nonconformists,  importance  of,  128  ;  strong 
in  Wales,  135,  139  ;  object  to  tithes,  135 ; 
object  to  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  191 ; 
obtain  a  grant  to  the  Board  schools,  192. 
[See  Education.] 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  Postmaster-General,  186. 
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Northbrook,  Lord,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, 1,  3;  High  Commissioner  in 
li^gypt,  53 ;  declines  office,  90. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  opposes  obstruction, 
10 ;  moves  a  vote  of  censure,  68 ;  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  74 ;  Earl  of  Iddes- 
leigh,  74;  Foreign  Secretary,  98;  his 
death,  102. 

Nottingham,  Gladstone's  speech  at.  111. 

Nubar  Pasha,  Egyptian  Minister,  48. 

Nyassa,  Lake,  153. 


O'Brien,  William,  arrested,  lOi ;  editor  of 
Unitti,  Ireland,  107  ;  summoned  to 
Michelstown,  107,  108 ;  imprisoned,  108 ; 
excuse  for  the  Trafalgar  Square  Meeting, 
112;  his  trial  in  Tlpperary,  127;  at 
Boulogne,  129,  130;  Imprisoned,  129. 

Obstruction.    [See  Parliament.] 

O'Donnell,  his  action  against  the  Timet,  122. 

O'Dwyer,  Bishop,  condemns  boycotting,  127. 

O'Hagan,  Judge  of  the  Land  Court,  17. 

Oliver,  General,  263,  264. 

Olney,  President  Cleveland's  secretary,  206. 

Omdurman,  battle  of,  215,  216,  219. 

Onslow,  Lord,  opposes  Parish  Cotmclls  Bill, 
176. 

Orakzais,  the,  228,  231,  232. 

Orange  State,  the,  'attempted  arbitration, 
55;  railway  through,  238;  treaty  with 
Transvaal,  243,  245,  248;  outlanders' 
rights  in,  246 ;  intervention  of,  247 ;  in- 
vaded, 255,  256,  260 ;  annexed,  261 ; 
Roberts'  march,  262;  De  Wet  in,  263- 
266. 

Orinoco,  river,  204. 

O'Shea,  interview  with  Pamell,  24;  his 
letters,  24,  25. 

Osman  Digna,  at  Tokar,  48. 

Outlanders  in  Johanuesburg,  237-246. 


Paardeburg,  Cronje's  surrender  at,  256, 
258. 

Pamirs,  the,  229. 

Parish  Councils,  demanded,  139,  140 ; 
Chaplin  objects  to,  140 ;  promised,  164  ; 
the  Bill,  172-176. 

Parliament.autagonism  between  the  Houses, 
18,  19,  22,  23,  27,  28,  64,  66,  176,  185; 
members  suspended,  12,  27  :  new  mles  of 
procedure,  11,  12,  82,  103,  105,  119, 
168 ;  Gladstone's  view  of  its  dignity, 
12,  82,  89;  stormy  scenes  in  the  House, 
9,  12,  32,  166,  169.  [Dissolutions,  see 
Election.] 

Pamell,  Charles  Stewart,  suggests  "  Boy- 
cotting," 7 ;  his  views,  9 ;  opposes  Coercion 
Bills,  10;    suspended,  12;   opposes  the 


Land  Bill,  13,  16,  17  ;  his  amendment  on 
arrears,  18, 19  ;  at  the  Dublin  Convention, 
20 ;  his  speeches  against  Gladstone,  21 ; 
imprisoned,  21,  22 ;  his  interview  with 
O'Shea,  24 ;  his  letter  quoted,  24,  25 ;  de- 
scribes the  National  League,  30 ;  charge«l 
with   conniving   at   outrages,    32 ;    his 

E)wer,  9,  20,  32,  62,  75,  76 ;  desires  Home 
ule,  72,  81 ;  his  election  manifesto, 
83,  84 ;  his  alliance  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, 76,  84-86 ;  his  amendment  to  the 
Address,  100;  his  Tenants'  Relief  Bill, 
100,  101 ;  his  threats  of  renewed  agitation, 
101 :  the  forged  facsimile  letter,  105, 123, 
124  ;  his  amendment  on  arrears,  119 ; 
charged  with  countenancing  murders,  105. 
123;  the  Pamell  Commission,  123,  124; 
his  fall,  127-129 ;  his  death,  130 ;  his 
opposition  to  Balfour's  Land  Bill,  I3i. 

Pamell,  Fanny,  forms  the  Ladies'  Land 
League,  20. 

Pauncefort,  Sir  Julian,  at  AVashington, 
160  ;  his  able  management,  20fi. 

Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  276,  277. 

Pechili,  gulfof,  219. 

Peel,  Lord,  Speaker,  refuses  to  use  his 
powers,  10;  new  powers,  11 ;  more  strin- 
gent powers,  12 ;  his  position  intolerable, 
103";  calms  a  stormy  scene,  170 ;  retires, 
184. 

Pekin,  Russian  influence  in,  219;  siege  of 
the  Legations  in,  225,  236. 

Pendjdeh,  Russian  advance  to,  70,  71. 

Penn-Symons,  General,  in  Natal,  249. 

Persia,  delimitation  of  the  frontier,  228. 

Peshawur,  expedition  from,  230-232. 

Peters,  Dr.,  in  Africa,  154,  165. 

Petition,  the  Johannesburg,  244. 

Pfeil,  Count,  in  Africa,  154. 

Piennaar,  General,  266. 

Pieter's  position,  battle  of,  258,  259. 

Pigott,  in  the  Pamell  Commission,  124. 

Pitsani,  Dr.  Jameson  at,  239. 

Plague,  in  India,  233. 

Plan  of  campaign,  started,  101  ;  its  effect, 
103 ;  supported  by  Davitt  and  O'Brien, 
107  ;  successful,  122,  126. 

Plumer,  Colonel,  in  the  Matabele  rising, 
242  ;  attempts  to  relieve  Mafekinpr,  262. 

Pluukett,   Horace,    opposes  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  Bill,  6 ;    his    excellent 
work,  203 ;  President  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  203. 
Ponsonby  estate,  126. 

Poena,  outbreak  at,  233. 

Pope  Alexander  VI.,  his  Bull,  204. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.,  his  letter  to  the  Irish, 
122,  127. 

Popham,  Captain,  at  Bethulie,  260. 

Port  Arthur,  acquired  by  Russia,  219,  221- 
223. 

Portugal,  quarrel  with,  in  Africa,  151-1C3. 

Potgieter's  Drift,  Warren  at,  254. 

Power,  O'Connor,  his  Relief   of  Distress 

Bill,  4. 
Prcmpey,  King  of  Ashanti,  187,  188. 
Prendergast,  General,  in  Burmah,  167. 
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rretoria,  Convention  of,  55,  66,  235 ;  Lord 
lioch  at,  237;  prisoners  at,  249,  262; 
Lord  Roberts  at,  262,  263,  265. 

r-etorius,  at  the  Conference  after  Majuba 
1  HI,  65. 

Prevention  of  Crinifs  Bill,  26,  27. 

I'ribyloff  Islands,  160. 

I'rinsloo,  General,  263  ;  surrenders,  264. 

Proclamation,  Lord  Roberts',  261,  266. 

Protection  of  Property  Bill,  9-13. 

Punjab,  famine  in,  23}. 


QPETTA,  railway  to,  7l,  157. 
Quinton,  in  Manipur,  158. 


Raikes,  Cecil,  Postmaster-fleneral,  98 

Reddersburg,  surrender  at,  261. 

Redistribntion  Bill,  66,  67. 

Redmond,  John,  his  Arrears  Bill,  23,  24, 
26;  succeeds  Parnell,  130;  opposes  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  167. 

Registration  Bill,  promised,  164,  166; 
dropped,  171 ;  brought  in,  181. 

Reiz,  Secretary  of  the  Transvaal,  his  ulti- 
matum, 247. 

Relief  of  Distress  Bill,  4. 

Rhenoster,  De  "Wet  at,  263. 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  head  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, 177  ;  his  Cape  to  Cairo  railway, 
154,  216  ;  his  character,  238,  239 ;  his  con- 
nection with  the  Raid,  239;  Chamber- 
Iain's  opinion  of,  241  ;  his  courage,  242  ; 
at  Kimberley,  255. 

Rhodes,  Frank,  iu  Johannesburg,  239. 

Rhodesia,  growth  of,  177. 

Riaz,  Egyptian  Minister,  39,  42,  47,  161. 

Ridley,  Sir  Matthew,  proposed  as  Speaker, 
184;  Home  Secretary,  186. 

Riet,  General  French  crosses  the,  255. 

Rietfonteln,  battle  of,  249. 

Ripon,  Lord,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
88 ;  Colonial  SecreUry,  162,  180 ;  annexes 
Zululand,  236. 

Ritchie,  Charles,  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  98  ;  introduces  Local 
Government  Bill,  120 ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  186;  Home  Secretary. 
186 

Robertson,  agent  at  Chitral,  229. 

Robinson,  Sir  Hercules,  at  Pretoria,  55,  56  ; 
tries  to  stop  the  Raid,  239 ;  deceived  by 
the  conspirators,  241,  243 ;  becomes  Lord 
Rosmead,  243, 

Robson.  W.  S.,  his  Education  Bill,  193. 

Roodival,  De  Wet  at,  263. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  1,  68; 
supports  Federation  League,  60;  his 
motion  for  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
66,  67,  185;  "the  shadow  of  Gladstone's 


umbrella,"  81 ;  Foreign  Secretary,  88, 90  ; 
his  imperial  views,  60.  147,  161, 180,  187  ; 
Foreign  Secretary.  162 ;  fjuotod,  170 ; 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  President 
of  the  Council,  180;  his  character,  180, 
181 ;  opposes  the  Agricultural  Ratlni; 
Bill,  19.J;  his  speech  on  the  Queen's 
death,  quoted,  27 1. 

Rosmead.  Lord.    [See  Robinson.] 

Round  Table  Conference,  102,  103. 

Rundle,  General,  263. 

Rupee,  fixed,  234. 

Russell,  Sir  Charles,  interrupted,  105  ;   in 
the  Parnell  Commission,  123,  124. 

Russia,  in  Afghanistan,  70,  71,71;  treaty 
of  neutrality  with  Germany,  148;  sells 
Alaska  to  America,  160  ;  in  Afghaiiista.., 
157,  189 ;  joms  the  concert  of  Europe, 
207  ;  gives  no  active  assistance,  208,  210 ; 
its  Egyptian  policy,  215  ;  its  aggressions 
m  China,  219-227;  relations  with  Afghan- 
istan, 228,  230 ;  proposes  a  Peace  Con- 
ference at  the  Hague,  276. 
Rutland,  Duke  of.    [See  Manners.] 


Saint  Helena,  Cronje  sent  to,  256. 

Salisbury,  Ixjrd,  opposes  the  Land  Bill,  17- 
19  ;  appoints  committee  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  Land  Act,  22 ;  raises  the  importance 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  22,  23,  117,  146, 
274 ;    opposes  the  Arrears  Bill,  27,  28 ; 
quoted,  35 ;  opposes  the  Franchise  Bill, 
63,   64;    influenced  by  Lord    Randolph 
Churchill,  66,  79  ;  moves  vote  of  censure, 
69 ;  Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary,  74 ; 
his  wise  foreign  policy,  75 ;  his  election 
manifesto,  83;  resigns,  87;  quoted,  97; 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  98  ;  Foreign 
Secretary,  98,  102;    influenced    by  the 
Liberal  Unionists.  107,  116;    addresses 
the  Colonial  Conference,  109 ;    receives 
Lord  Corapton's  Committee,  113;  quoted, 
113,    115;     at    the    Liverpool    meeting, 
116;  as  a  party  leader,  117  ;   his  views 
on    frea  trade,   143 ;    on  the    rights  of 
property,  144;  resigns,  147;  his  foreign 
policy,  147;  his  view  of  imperialism,  148, 
151 ;  his  attitude  as  to  British  interests, 
162;  his  settlement  of  the  disputes  in 
Africa,   163-155;  his  settlement  of  the 
fishery  quarrels  with  America,  159,  160  ; 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  criticism  of  his  foreign 
policy,   161;  quoted,  166;   opposes  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  170;  opposes  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill,  174;  opposes  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill,  176;  Premier  and 
Foreign  Secretary,   186,   187;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Siam    difficulty,    1S8 ;  his 
successful     foreign    policy,     204 ;     his 
management  of  the  Venezuela  difficulty, 
206;    quoted,    209;  his    failure   in   the 
Armonian  atrocities,  209-211 ;  his  success 
in  Crete,  211-213 ;  his  love  of  peace,  209, 
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214;  his  firmness  as  to  Fashoda,  218, 
219;  quoted,  219;  his  Chinese  policy, 
221,  222,  227;  objects  to  a  naval  de- 
monstration, 225;  his  determination  to 
keep  Chitral,  230 ;  dissolv«>8  Parliament, 
267  ;  resigns  the  Foreign  Office,  268  ;  his 
speech  on  the  Queen's  death,  quoted,  272. 

Salisbury  Plain,  bought,  196. 

Sand  River  Convention,  the,  56,  235. 

Sandeman,  Sir  Robert,  in  Baluchistan,  167. 

Sannah's  Post,  260,  261. 

Saunderson,  Colonel,  accuses  Parnell,  105. 

Scotch  Church,  Gladstone's  views  of,  84, 
139. 

Scotch  missions  at  Blantyre,  153. 

Scott-Moncrieflf  in  Egypt,  47,  163. 

Selborne,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  1,  3 ; 
opposes  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  72 ; 
declines  office,  90. 

Selborne,  Lord,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
186,  268. 

Senegal,  French  colony  at,  217. 

Senegambia,  French  colony  at,  217. 

Sexton,  Thom;\8,  defends  Parnell,  105. 

Sey,  on  the  Niger,  217. 

Seymour,  Admiral,  at  Dulcigno,  35 ;  at 
Alexandria,  43 ;  at  Tientsin,  225. 

Shaw-Lefevre,  George,  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  162 ;  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  180. 

Sheridan,  Egan's  agent,  25 

Shire,  river,  153. 

Siam,  difficulties  with,  188, 189. 

Sikhs,  at  Chitral,  229 ;  heroism  of,  231. 

Small  Holdings  Bill,  142. 

Smit,  conference  with  Lord  Derby,  57. 

Smith,  Sir  Archibald,  on  the  Parnell  Com- 
mission, 123. 

Smith,  William  Henry,  opposes  Compensa- 
tion for  Disturbance  Bill,  5 ;  against 
obstruction,  10  ;  his  motion  on  arrears, 
24 ;  War  Secretary,  74 ;  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  74;  War  Secretary,  98;  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  98  ;  Leader  of  the 
House,  102 ;  enforces  the  "  guillotine," 
105;  death,  141. 

Socialism,  wave  of,  78,  79  ;  at  Trafalgar 
Square  meetings,  112,  113;  among  the 
Radicals,  135 ;  spread  of,  138. 

Sokoto,  the  French  at,  217. 

Soudan,  difficulties  in,  47 ;  abandonment 
of,  48-52 ;  Lord  Salisbury's  opinion  of, 
69 ;  expenses  of  the  war  in,  72 ;  with- 
drawal from,  completed,  75  ;  recovery  of, 

214-216. 

Speaker,  the.     [See  Peel.] 

Spencer,  Lord,  President  of  the  Council, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  l ;  bis  able 
management  of  Ireland,  67,  71,  76;  con- 
siders coercion  necessary,  72,  75;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  88  ;  supports  Home 
Rule,  94,97,  170;  quoted,  95  ;  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  162,  180 ;  his  scheme 
of  naval  increase,  182,  195. 

Spheres  of  influence,  in  Africa,  154,  155, 
217,  218  ;  in  China,  222,  223. 

Spion  Kop.  251,  255. 


Spitzkop,  Buller  at,  265. 

Springfontein,  Gatacre  at,  260. 

Stalbridge,  Lord,  opposes  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Bill,  174. 

Stanhope,  Philip,  President  of  the  Boar<l  of 
Trade,  74  ;  Colonial  Secretary,  9H ;  War 
Secretary.  98,  102;  satisfied  with  the 
army,  149. 

Stanley,  H.  M.,  instigates  the  Congo  State, 
154  ;  quoted,  155. 

Stanley,  Lord,  Home  Secretary,  74  ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  98. 

Stellaland,  Sir  Charles  Warren  in,  58. 

Stewart.  General,  at  Abu  Klea.  60. 

Steyn,  President,  intervenes,  247 ;  with  De 
Wet,  265. 

.Stormberg,  the  Boers  invade,  217  ;  Gatacre 
at,  252. 

Strikes,  113-115. 

Suakin,  threatened  by  the  Madhi,  48,  52. 

Sugar  industry  in  India  protected,  234. 

Sullivan,  Irish  member,  imprisoned,  108. 

Sultan.    See  Abdul  Hamid. 

Suzerainty  of  the  Transvaal,  56-58,  235, 
236,  242.  243.  246,  247. 

Swat  valley,  the,  231. 

Symons,  Peim,  in  Natal,  249. 


Talana  Hill,  battle  of,  249. 

Tallenwan,  leased  by  the  Russians,  221. 

Tanganyika,  lake,  Germans  at,  153-155. 

Tel-el-Kebir,  battle  of,  45. 

Temperance,  legislation,  136,  137 ;  local 
option,  164,  171,  172. 

Tenants'  Relief  Bill,  100,  101. 

Tewfik,  Khedive  of  Egypt  1883-1892,  his 
accession,  37  ;  dismisses  Riaz,  39  ;  Gam- 
betta's  note  to,  41 ;  breach  with  his  Minis- 
ters, 42  ;  warns  Arabi,  43 ;  powerless,  45 ; 
Ijord  Granville's  letters,  46 ;  commutes 
Arabi's  sentence,  47  ;  appoints  Gordon 
Governor  ofthe  Soudan,  61 ;  hisdeath,164. 

Thabanchu,  occupied,  260 ;  disaster  at,  261. 

Thebaw,  King  of  Burmah,  156,  157. 

Thessaly,  ceded  to  Greece,  36,  213. 

Tliomey croft.  Colonel,  at  Spion  Kop,  254, 
255. 

Tientsin,  Admiral  .SejTuour  at,  225. 

Tillett,  Benjamin,  organises  the  Dock  Strike, 
114. 

Timen,  the,  the  forged  Parnell  letter  pub- 
lished in,  105 ;  0'I>)nneir8  action  against, 
122.  123 ;  the  false  Johannesburg  letter 
published  in,  239. 

Tipperary,  the  plan  of  campaign  in,  126, 127. 

Tithes  Bill.  135. 

Tochi,  disaster  in,  231. 

Tokar,  besieged,  48. 

Tonquin,  French  settlement  at,  increased, 
219,  222. 

Tory  Democrats,  66,  74,  99,  116,  120. 

Trades  Unions,  114,  11.5,  274. 

Trafalgar  Square,  meetings  in,  112,  163. 
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Transvaal,  annexation  of,  54,  235";  restora- 
tion of,  55-58,  235.  236;  limits  of  the 
frontier  fixed,  57,  58,  236,  237. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  George,  Secretary  for  1  reland, 
1 ;  Cliancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
1 ;  his  work  in  Ireland,  29-31,  76 ;  sup- 
ports the  Franchise  Bill,  62;  his  views 
of  Home  Rule,  86  ;  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
88;  likely  to  resign,  89,  90;  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  162.  180. 

Tricoupis,  Greek  Minister,  36. 

Triple  alliance,  formed,  148;  adhered  to, 
227. 

Tuan,  successor  to  the  Chinese  throne,  225  ; 
banished,  227. 

Tugela,  the  Boers  reach,  250 ;  Buller  at, 
252-258. 

Tunis,  difficulties  in,  41 ;  French  colony  in, 
217. 

Tupper,  Sir  Charles,  in  Canada,  159. 

Turkey,  attempts  to  enforce  tlie  Berlin  Treaty 
in,  33-36 ;  its  position  in  Egypt,  37-44  ; 
supports  Arabi,  40,  43;  the  Armenian 
atrocities,  189, 207-210 ;  the  insurrections 
in  Crete,  211 ;  war  with  Greece,  212;  has 
to  grant  autonomy  to  Crete,  213. 

Tweedmouth,  Lord,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  180. 


Ubangi,  the  French  at,  218. 
Uganda,  kingdom  of,  151,  155,  163,  216 
Umra  Khan,  at  Chitral,  229. 
Unauthorized  Home  Rule  scheme,  85,  86. 
Unemployed,  the,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  112  ; 

efforts   for,   113;   dock    labourers,   114; 

Asquitli's  Labour  Department  for,  163. 
Cnited  Ireland,  newspaper,  quoted,  101. 


Vaal,  the,  drifts,  238 ;  Ix)rd  Roberts 
crosses,  262. 

Vaalkranz,  Buller  at,  255,  257. 

Van,  massacres  at,  210. 

Van  Reenen's  Pass,  264. 

Vasaos,  Greek  general,  212. 

Venezuela,  difficulties  with,  189,  204-206. 

Vernon,  one  of  the  Land  Court  Judges,  17. 

Victoria,  Lake,  154,  155,  216. 

Victoria,  Queen ;  her  regard  for  constitu- 
tional precedent,  2;  induces  Lord  Salis- 
bury to  accept  office,  74 ;  her  Jubilee, 
108,  109 ;  her  Diamond  Jubilee,  198,  272 ; 
her  interviews  with  Lord  Roberts,  267, 
269  ;  her  interview  with  Lord  Goschen, 
268;  her  death,  269;  her  cliaracter  and 
greatness,  269 ;  her  work,  270 ;  speeches 
by  Balfour,  Campbell-Bannerman.  Lord 
Rosebery,  Archbishop  Temple,  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  270-272 ;  as  Empress,  272. 

Villiers,  Sir  Henry,  at  Pretoria,  66. 


Vincent,  Edgar,  in  Egypt,  47,  52. 
Vladivostok,  Russian  port,  219. 
Voluntary  Schools  Act,  191,  192. 
Volunteers,  sent  to  Boer  War,  197,  253. 
Vredefort,  De  Wet  at,  264. 


Wadt  Halpa,  limit  of  Egypt,  61,  52,  214. 

Wai-hei-wai,  acquisition  of,  222. 

Waldersee,  Count,  at  Pekin,  226,  227. 

Wales,  disestablishment  in,  139,  163,  164, 
181,  183,  184. 

Walker,  Samuel,  Lord  Chancellor  for 
Ireland,  162,  180. 

\Vanga,  boundary  of  German  **  sphere  "  in 
Africa,  154. 

War  Office,  reorganization  of,  196 ;  in- 
capacity of,  197  ;  need  of  reform,  248,  267. 

Warren,  Sir  Charles,  in  Bechaanaland,  58, 
236 ;  forbids  Trafalgar  Square  meetings, 
112  ;  at  Spion  Kop,  254,  255. 

Waterval,  prisoners  at,  262. 

Webster,  Sir  Richard,  In  O'Donnell's  action 
against  the  Times,  122  ;  in  the  Parnell 
Commission,  123. 

Wemys,  Lord,  bis  amendment  on  the 
Franchise  Bill,  64. 

Wepener,  Brabant  at,  260 ;  siege  of,  262. 

West,  Sir  Sackville  in  Canada,  169 :  retires. 
160. 

Westminster  Abbey,  the  Socialists  in,  112. 

White,  Sir  George,  in  Natal,  249;  in  Lady- 
smith,  250 ;  his  defence  of  Ladysmith,  259. 

Wilson,  Sir  Charles,  at  Khartoum,  50. 

Wolseley,  Lord,  at  Jsmailia,  44  ;  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  45 ;  his  exi)edition  to  Khartoum, 
50;  desires  army  reforms,  149;  made 
Commander-in-Chief,  196  ;  retires,  267. 

Wolverton,  Lord,  Postmaster-General,  88. 

Wood,  Sir  Evelyn,  in  Egypt,  47 ;  succeeds 
Colley,  65  ;  at  Pretoria,  56. 

Woodford,  evictions  at,  101 ;  meetings  at, 
107. 

Woodgate,  General,  at  Spion  Kop,  254. 

Working  classes,  spread  of  Socialism,  78, 
79,  143;  measures  for  their  relief  sug- 
Kested  by  Chamberlain,  79,  80,  81;  by 
Lord  llartington,  81;  by  Gladstone,  82; 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  83,  113,  115,  143,  144; 
by  Mr  Chaplin,  140  ;  Jesse  Collings* 
motion.  87;  the  unemployed,  112,  163; 
strikes,  113,  114;  new  Unionism,  115, 
116,  274;  charitable  sentiment  towards, 
113,  144,  179;  importance  of  the  agri- 
cultural vote,  139,  140;  Mundella's 
Labour  Department,  163 ;  small  measures 
of  relief  passed,  193.  [See  also  Agricul- 
tural franchise.  Allotment  Act,  Bishop 
of  Chester's  Bill,  Employers'  Liability 
Bill,  Free  Education,  Local  Government, 
Parish  Councils,  Small  Holdings,  Work- 
men's Compensation.] 

Workmen's  Compensation  Bill,  promised, 
189;  introduced,  193,  191. 
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Workmen's  Houses  Bill,  193. 
Wyndham,  George,  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
186;  character,  201. 


Yeomakrt,  in  the  Boer  War,  197,  253,  263. 
Yule,  General,  at  Ladysmith,  249. 


Zambksi,  free  navigation  secured,  163. 
Zanzibar,  development  of,  153;  Germans 
at,  154;   British  protectorate   restored. 

155,  161. 
Zebehr,  slave  trader,  61. 
Zetland,    Duke    of,   Lord  -  Lieutenant  of 

Ireland,  98. 
Zulus,  protectorate  over,  59  ;  in  Matabele- 

land,  177 ;  risk  of  their  joining  the  Boers, 

4b4  9* 
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